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i :m account of Sudan Mahmud’s invasions of India* 
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i davalns, the- Chaulukyaa, the Kakichiiris, the Padavas,, 

I tin* Hoy,salas, the CJhalukyas, the Pandyss, the Cholas, 
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I Uk the hisioty of India In refreshing contrast la ihoi 
j dismal ipeetaeto presented by the north ps the result' 

| »i Muslim mvauion, the south emerges as a dominant | 

| ilower playing stis cHVctive role in the domains of' 

| lilmtiue aud art, and eKtandinK its sway beyond the, 
imnttoa of India. Altogether this volume gathers' 

I oi ihe firit time the history of not loss Mian fifty 
dynasties and their success in the fields of art, 
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Manskritic aud Bravidlan literature in the chapter on! 
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loiSjr. genealogy and a comprehensive index. 
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FO REWORD 

% 1>r. K. M. Muns hi 


Out' oi lho objects of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, the Institution 
which sponsors this Series, is the “study of the forces, movements, 
motives, ideas, forms and art of creative energy through which it 
expressed it (Indian Culture) in different ages as one continuous 
process’’, An attempt has, therefore, to be made, consistently with 
this object, to pie,sent a view of the Age in flowing time. 

I do so in all humility. I fully realise my inadequacy to do so; 
for, I have Lo rely upon whatever little study I have made and what¬ 
ever I have observed, during the last fifty years, of the collective 
responses of our people to the events, movements, customs, institu¬ 
tions and values as also to men who have, through their life and 
teachings, ('voiced the unseen forces which have shaped the life of 
India. 

The most crucial Age in Indian history began in A.D. 998, when 
the Turkish conqueror', Mahmud, captured Ghazni; it ended in A.D. 
1292, when the Kludjf Chief, Jalal-ud-din, proclaimed himself the 
Sultan of Delhi It can, however, be conveniently divided into two 
periods, the first ending in A.D. 1193, when Mu'izz-ud-din Ghuri 
defeated Pjithvlriija ChahamSna of Ajmer in the Battle of Tarain 
or Turnon and opened the gates of Madhya Pradesh to the foreign 
invader; the second ending in 1299. 

This period, in my opinion, has not yet been studied from India’s 
point of view; from the point of view of the trials she passed 
through; of the sufferings she underwent when foreign elements 
forced their way into her life-blood; of the manner in which she 
reacted to the situation; of the means which she found to meet, or 
to mitigate, the dangers that confronted her; of the ways in which 
she reconstructed, achieved and fulfilled herself. 

Such a study is difficult for two reasons. First, the chronicles, 
written by the proteges of the invaders or their successors throw a 
dubious but concentrated light on the narrow sector of life which 
their patrons dominated, This generally leads to the unconfessed 
impression that the vastly broad sector, which lies in obscurity for 
want of historical material, either did not exist or does not matter as 
much. 
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Secondly, the magnificence of Akbar’s achievements in (lie six 
teenth century, by an illusory retrospectivily casts a rollectod 
glamour on the period of the Sultanate. Because the Mughal Em¬ 
pire was an experiment in a national monarchy presided ovi'i' by a 
Muslim monarch, one comes to assume, by an easy transition, Hint 
the Muslim-dominated Sultanate was the chrysalis from which it 
sprang. 

Unless, therefore, the period is viewed from a right perspective, 
its true picture cannot possibly emerge; nor would it be possible to 
assess the factors which, coming into existence during this period, 
affected the life of the people through the intervening centuries, and 
which still confront it with unsolved problems. 

II 

The year A.D. 1000 was a fateful year for India. In that year, 
Mahmud of Ghazni first invaded it. Thai event, in my opinion, 
divides Ancient from Medieval India. 

For over 2000 years before this event, that is, from before the days 
of king Janamejaya Parikshita, referred to in the Bruhmanas, tlu* 
culture of the dominant classes, developing in almost unbroken conti¬ 
nuity, had brought large sections of the people within its fold, if 
was, however, disturbed on occasions, for instance, by the raids of 
Alexander; by the influx of the Bactrian Greeks, I lie Kushatms 
and the Sakas; by the invasion of the Hiinas; by the Arab incursions 
in Sindh, But these inroads were only temporary episodes; the vita¬ 
lity of the culture and social organization found it easy to absorb 
most of the alien elements which were left behind in the country 
after they were closed. 

This continuous vitality is a phenomenon, without appreciating 
which it is difficult to study the epochs of Indian history in conti¬ 
nuous time. Several factors have maintained it. Of them, perhaps 
the most important was the ‘Aryavarta-consciousncss’ which threw 
up values and institutions of great vigour and tenacity. 

It was based on the faith that Bharatavursha, in its ideal aspect 
often referred to as Aryuvarta, was the sacred land of Dliarma, 
‘the high road to Heaven and to Salvation’; where ‘men wore nobler 
than the Gods themselves; 1 where all knowledge, thought and wor¬ 
ship were rooted in the Vedas, revealed by the Gods themselves; 
where the Dharmafiastras prescribed the fundamental canons of per¬ 
sonal life and social relations; where Chfiturvarwja, the divinely- 

1. Vishnu, II, 8, 4. 
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ordained four-fold order of society, embraced all social groups; 
where, wlialever the dialect oi the people, Sanskrit, the language of 
the Gods, was the supreme medium of high expression.’ 

The Dharmasustras—and by that is meant not only the Smritis 
beginning with the Manu-smriti , but the Mahabharata p —have play¬ 
ed a very big role in the life of the country. Particularly Manu- 
Hinrili, as the Dharma&astra of divine origin, has had an all-pervading 
influence from the time historical memory could reach back to 
moulding the mind and the life of men, noL only in India but in the 
India beyond the Seas, in Burma, Siam, Annam, Cambodia, Java 
and Bali, 

With the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana, it has provided a 
background of continuity to the social and moral life; modified 
customary laws of tribes and communities in different stages of 
civilization; and built up the Collective Unconscious of our people, 

1 hat subconscious source of integrative vitality which keeps a people 
together, loads them to feel and react as one in the face of certain 
circumstances, and provides the urge to collective action of a re¬ 
curring character. 

Century alter century, the system, first formulated by the Manu- 
smriti, was accepted throughout the country, never by force of arms, 
loss by royal fiats than the sanction implied in the belief that ‘God 
gave it and the ancestors obeyed it’. It was found so acceptable 
because it had a revealing basis of reality: of a frank recognition 
of the temperamental inequalities of man; of the predominance of 
hereditary influences over environments; of the need for a synthetic 
framework for widely differing social groups in a vast country where 
culture had boon staggered from not only region to region, but often 
from one group of villages to another. Its fundamental aim was to 
produce a synthetic urge towards human betterment, which treated 
economic, social, material, and ethical and spiritual well-being as 
indivisible; an aim which has yet to be improved upon by any other 
system. >■ ' ' 

These values gave continuity io the way of life of even those 
sections who did not accept the divine origin of the Vedas or CMlur- 
varnya. They also provided homogeneity to widely differing com¬ 
munities and religious cults and forms. The universal urge which 
they provided to go on a pilgrimage, generation after generation, to 
the mountains, rivors, towns of ancient fame, and holy spots and 
shrines which were conceived as the physical manifestations of the 

SrfSailkai'a and Ramanuja both treat Bhagavadyitfi as a amnii. 
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Laud ol Dharma, also kept alive an emotional awareness of unity 
and sanctity. 

The ‘Aryavarta-consciousncss’ was mainly re lipid cultural in 
content. Its political significance which, though often belied m prac¬ 
tice, exercised considerable influence with the kings of an earlier 
age in North India when they faced foreign invasion; it is summed 
up by Medhatitlii thus: “Aryavarla was so called because the A eyas 
sprang up in it again and again, liven if it was overrun by the 
mlechchlias, they could never abide Ihore for long”. 3 The tradition 
also had it that whenever a crisis arose, a chakravarlin, a world- 
emperor, would rise in the iancl and re-establish Dharma. South 
India, however, which accepted the religio-cultural aspects of 
‘Aryavarta-consciousness’ and MEanu’s system, knew no such signi¬ 
ficance, for it had never to face the problem of the mlechchhus till 
the fourteenth century. 

The consciousness in its political aspect had all but disappeared 
during the few decades which preceded A.D. 1000 on account of tlio 
recurring upheavals in North India. The empire of Kanauj, which 
had stabilised North India for wcllnigh 150 years and supported the 
Shahi kings of the North-West 1 , has disintegrated. Now linylui 
kulabhiichakravartt, ‘the World-Emperor of Raghu’s race’, was 
merely a symbol of a vanished greatness, ruling over a small terri¬ 
tory around Kanauj on the sufferance of his erstwhile feudatories. 
Some of them, however, like the Chandcllas of Jejakabhukti, the 
Kalachuris of Dahala and the Parana,liras of Malava were engaged 
in struggling to found an empire on the ruins of old one, but with 
little success. 

In Eastern India, the Palas, the Chandras, the Varmans and the 
Gangas fought each other with fluctuating success, struggling to re¬ 
tain whatever they had or to filch what they had not. 

The Rashtralcutas, the rivals of the Pra I. ibaru-Gurjaro£varas, had 
faded away; their empire, which for well-nigh two centuries had 
dominated most of South India, had also been dissolved. The Para- 
maras of Malava and the Western Chalukyas, both feudatories of the 
Rashfrakujas, at one time or the other, were locked in a life and death 
struggle, while Rajaraja Choja (A,D. 985-1014), who ruled over the 
extreme South, was just emerging as a powerful and wise monarch. 

At the turn of the tenth century, therefore, there was no gene¬ 
rally accepted national focus in the country, as Kanauj had once 

3. Medhatitbl on Manui II, 22, 

4. Muiishi, Imperial Gurjirnia, p. 8G. 
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been, and no military power in North India strong enough to keep 
the warring kings in chock, or to co-ordinate their activities against 
any foreign invader. Thus, when Mahmud began his raids, India 
was ill-equipped for successful resistance. 

Ill 

After the Hunas had been repulsed in the sixth century, the 
country had been free from any serious foreign visitation for about 
two centuries. The Arab conquest of Sindh in the eighth century 
had only been a frontier episode and the Pratiharas in the ninth 
century appear to have reclaimed some parts which had been 
overrun by the Arabs. The Indian mind, thus lulled into self-com¬ 
placency, was indifferent to, if not unaware of, the vast shifts of 
power which were taking place across the frontier. 

When the Samfuiid Princes, Turks recently converted to Islam, 
had grown weak, Alpligln, a slave of one of them, established him¬ 
self at Ghuv.nl on the borders of India as a quasi-independent chief¬ 
tain. His successor, Sabulctigin (A.D. 977-997), when he was safely 
entrenched in power, began nibbling at the possessions of the Shahi 
kings, which included parts of Afghanistan, North-West Frontier 
Province and the Punjab. 

On Sabuktigin’s death, hi.s son Mahmud, with swift audacity, 
captured Ghazni, which his father had left to another son. He was 
a military leader of the highest order, gifted with a rare personality. 
Developing a marvellous striking power, by A.D. 1000, he extended 
his sway over considerable parts of Central Asia, Iran and Seistin. 
Then he turned to India, giving her people a foretaste of total war 
with which they had not boon familiar since the days of the Hunas. 

The Indian kings, all of whom accepted, at any rate in theory, 
the law of the D bar masks Iras as inalienable, waged wars according 
to certain humane rules. Whatever the provocation, the shrine, the 
Brahmapa and the cow were sacrosanct to them. War being a special 
privilege of the martial classes, harassment of the civilian population 
during military operations was considered a serious lapse from the 
code of honour. The high regard which all the Kshatrlyas had for 
the chastity of women, also ruled out abduction as an incident of 
war. 


The wars in Central Asia, on the other hand, were grim strug¬ 
gles for survival, for the destruction of the enemies and for appro¬ 
priating their womenfolk. No code circumscribed the destructive 
zeal of the conqueror; no canon restrained the ruthlessness of their 

xi 
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hordes. When, therefore, Mahmud’s armies swept, over North India 
it saw torrents of barbarians sweeping across its rich plains, burn 
ing, looting, indulging in indiscriminate massacre; raping women, 
destroying fair cities, burning down magnificent shrines enriched 
by centuries of faith; enforcing an alien religion at the point of 
sword; abducting thousands, forcing them into unwilling marriage 
or concubinage; capturing hundreds of thousands of men, women 
and children, to he sold as slaves in the markets of Ghazni and other 
Central Asian markets. 

Delhi, Kanauj, Jejakabhukti sent men and money to help the 
Shahi kings to defend their frontiers. But the invader swept every¬ 
thing before him. All that the three generations of the Shah is, 
‘men of noble sentiments and noble bearings’, who, according to Ah 
Biruni, ‘in their grandeur never slackened in the ardent desire of 
doing that which is good and rich’, could do was, like heroes of frus¬ 
trated destiny that they were, fight and die bravely. 

Mahmud annexed the Punjab, thereby opening the way to the 
hungry men from the steppes of Central Asia to descend upon this 
rich and fertile land in search of plunder. Nothing would with¬ 
stand the Central Asian raiders eager to plunder and destroy. In a 
few years, Thanoswar, Mathura, Kanauj and Prabhasa Paltaua were 
smoking ruins. The ruler of Kanauj accepted submission on abject, 
terms. The raids of the Turk were, however, halted in the east by 
Vidyadhara Chandella at Kalanjara and in the south-west, where 
after destroying the temple of Somanatha, Mahmud had to beat a 
hasty retreat through the desert of Sindh for fear of the federated 
armies of ‘Paramadeva’, whom I would identify with I3hoju Para- 
mara of Dhara (A.D. 1000-1055)/' 

In spite of the havoc worked by the raids of Mahmud, life re¬ 
turned to normal as soon as their pressure disappeared. For in¬ 
stance, within five years of the invasion, in the course of which 
Mahmud destroyed the temple of Somanatha, Gujarat, richer and 
more powerful than before, had not, only rebuilt the temple on a 
more magnificent scale, but created the artistic wonders of the Dil- 
wara temple. About the same time, the neighbouring kingdom, 
which included Malwa and parts of Gujarat, was enjoying great 
prosperity associated with enthusiastic pursuit of learning, litera¬ 
ture and art. 

5. Munshi, Imperial Gurjaras, p. 139. 
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IV 

However, the destruction and the humiliation inflicted by Mah¬ 
mud’s raids shocked India’s sense of ancient superiority, bringing 
into play several political, social and psychological factors. With 
the Yamlnis, the successors of Mahmud, firmly established in the 
Punjab, the ‘Aryavarta consciousness’ lost whatever significance 
it had. The belief that Chat urvarnya was a divinely appointed 
universal order, characteristic of the land, was shaken; for now a 
ruling race in the country not only stood outside it, but held it in 
conlempt and sought its destruction. 

Nationalism, familiar to the modern mind, is a non-religious 
group sentiment. It is associated with a fierce possessiveness over 
one’s own land however vast it may be, entertained by a people who 
have willed themselves into a quasi-organic solidarity. Naturally, 
Ihe Indian kings could not develop it, because the country was too 
vast and the limes unfavourable to the development of a non-reli¬ 
gious group sentiment of this nature. Five more centuries had to 
elapse before nationalism became a force in Europe and two hundred 
more years had to pass before it was to become a human value in 
Asia, 


The storm that blew in the wake of Mahmud’s armies was 
sudden and overwhelming. It came before any of the feudatories of 
Imperial Kanauj could win the race for an unchallenged hegemony; 
when it blew over none was left strong enough to win it. The kings 
of South India, where the political aspect of the ‘Aryavarta-conscious- 
ncss’ had been so much as penetrated, also presented too persistent 
a menace to enable them to combine against a foreign enemy from 
the North-West. In the result, loyalties came to be confined to one’s 
own region, accelerating the trend to social and political 
particularism. 

During this Age, the dvijas had long ceased to be a compact, 
social group created by nnuhrma marriages and a common education 
received from Brahnuuia preceptors. The Brahmarias, the Kshatriyas 
and the Vaifsyas were now separate castes to which was denied the 
dynamic fluidity throughout the country which it had under the 
earlier social order. To this was added another factor. The dynas¬ 
tic prulc, always a great factor in stiffening the morale of royal 
houses, had deteriorated into vaingloriousness which grew in pro¬ 
portion as the kingdoms shrunk in extent. A king, instead of 
being the only source of power, was no more than the first 
among the equals, the head of inter-related overlordships, never in a 
position to overrule the wishes of his feudal lords, 
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In consequence, the loyalties of the Kshatriyas became rooted 
in the region over which they and their king held feudal sway. 
This rendered annexation, the only possible source of establishing 
the core of an empire, extremely difficult. Even after a smashing 
victory, a conqueror sometimes seems to have found it expedient 
to restore the vanquished enemy or a member of his family to the 
throne in order not 1o alienate the local chieftains; but no sooner 
was his back turned, than they, more often than not, declared 
independence. 

Under these conditions, scarcely any king could leave his realm 
for any length of time exposing it to the greed of his neighbours 
He was always hard put to save his own kingdom and, on accession, 
had to make peace even with a foreign invader and divert his at¬ 
tention to his neighbour. In this way, social stagnancy and rogio 
nal consciousness led to whal has been called ‘small-state-minded 
ness’, the sure forerunner of political disintegration. 

V 

About the middle of the twelfth century, the Turks, then hi 
occupation of parts of Central Asia, were forced first westwards and 
then eastwards by the pressure of their enemies. In A.D. 1175, the 
Turkish chief, Muhzz-ud-dln Muhammad, the nephew of the ferocious 
‘World-Burner’ of Ghur, invaded India. The impact of 1 ho invasion 
was borne by three powerful princes: Prdhviraja Chahamana of 
Ajmer, Jayachandra Gahadavala of Kanauj, and Midarnja II, 
Chaulukya of Gujarat. Each one of them was powerful enough to 
defeat the invader singly; Mularaja drove him back in 1178; Priihvi 
raja, in A.D. 1191; but no two of them would combine. When the 
brave Prithviraja lost the second Battle of Tarain in 1192, the turn 
ing point of history came. When Jayachandra Gahaijavfdu, next 
to be vanquished, died fighting, the Turkish cavalry swept over the 
plains of the Gahga. 

In A.D. 1206, Qutb-ud-din Aibak, who succeeded Mu‘izz-ud-din 
Muhammad, established the Turkish Sultanate of India at Lahore'. 
It was transferred later to Delhi. The Sultanate was foreign in per¬ 
sonnel and outlook, for “The Forty” as the leading Turkish chiefs, 
originally the slaves of Mu‘izz-ud-dln, were called, owned it in foe, 
Its principal concern was loot and conquest; and the slogan of jehad , 
supported by the ‘Ulama, came in useful to maintain the fanatic zeal 
of the army. To these invaders nothing was sacred. The descrip 
tion given by Padmanabha in Kahnadade Prabandha (c. A.D, 1456) 
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of what the armies of ‘Ala-ud-dln Khaljl did, would equally apply to 
the campaigns ol the Turks: 

“The conquering army burnt villages; devastated the land, 
plundered people’s wealth, took Brahmanas, children and 
women of all castes captive, and flogged them with thongs and 
raw hide, carried a moving prison with it, and converted the 
prisoners into obsequious Turks.” 

In the days of Mahmud of Ghazni, in the words of ‘Utbl, “the 
blood of the infidels flowed copiously and apostasy was often the 
only way of survival.” On the testimony of so liberal a Muslim of 
this Age as Amir Khusrav, “the land had been saturated with the 
water of the sword and the vapours of infidelity (i.e. Hindus) had 
been dispersed.” Will Durant, in his Story of Civilization, aptly 
says: “The Mohammedan conquest of India is probably the bloodiest 
story in history. II is a discouraging tale, for its evident moral is 
that civilization is a precarious thing, whose delicate complex of 
order and liberty, culture and peace may at any time be overthrown 
by barbarians invading from without or multiplying within”. And 
neither the ferocity nor the persistence of the invader could lead 
the Indians to develop the military organisation or the ruthlessness 
needed to match the opposing savagery. 

The conquests so exultantly referred, to by the court chroni¬ 
clers of the Sultanate had an Indian side of the picture. It was one 
of ceaseless resistance offered with relentless heroism; of men, from 
boys in teens to men with one foot in the grave, flinging away 
their lives for freedom; of warriors defying the invaders from fort¬ 
resses for months, sometimes for years, in one case, with intermis¬ 
sion, for a century; of women in thousands courting fire to save their 
honour; of children whose bodies were flung into the wells by their 
parents so that they might escape slavery; of fresh heroes springing 
up to take (he place of the dead and to break the volume and mo¬ 
mentum of the onrushing tide of invasion. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century, the Mongols had 
already established themselves in Afghanistan. In A.D. 1254, they 
had taken Lahore; in A.D. 1255 they had entered Sindh. With his 
retreat to the original homeland thus cut off, the Turk, compelled 
to look to India as his permanent home, clung to the precariously 
held kingdom of Delhi with tenacity. However-, in spite of military 
operations conducted for a century, the core of the Sultanate only 
comprised the central military base of Delhi and the surrounding 
districts within A radius of about 250 miles of it. The frontier dis¬ 
tricts were no better than garrison outposts from which the Turkish 
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sal raps carried on raids against the Indian chiefs, who held the rural 
areas. But even when the resistance was overcome, the satraps had 
to administer the conquered areas with I he aid of hereditary Indian 
chiefs and officers, who were always on the look out for an oppor¬ 
tunity to revolt. Some of the Indian chiefs carried their expedi¬ 
tions to the walls of Delhi and even across the Yamuna into the 
Doab. From the Indian point of view, therefore, the territory of 
the Sultanate in the thirteenth century was only an arena of resist¬ 
ance which neither wavered nor tired. 

VI 

This resistance was nowhere more characteristically symboli¬ 
sed than in the epic heroism associated with the Chfihnmanas of 
Ranthambhor. From A.D. 1192, when Prithviraja Cliuhmnfma lost, 
the battle of Tarain, till A.D. 1201 when his descendant, the heroic 
HamnTiradeva, fell fighting in the battle field and the fortress fell 
to ‘Ala-ud-dln Khalji, they defied the Sultanate year after year and 
generation after generation. And so did the Katchrs who were no 
less unyielding in their resistance. 

The Indian kings, steeped in their tradition of tolerance, could 
scarcely envisage the danger to which their policies towards Islam 
exposed them. In spite of what was happening in North India, Indian 
kings permitted foreigners to settle freely in their kingdoms and 
granted them free exercise of their religious paotioes. Even before 
the Turkish invasion, some sects of Islam had drifted into tin' country 
and their religious and proselytising activities had not been inter 
fered with. Jayasimha Siddliaraja of Gujarat (A.D. 1094-1143) 
punished some of his subjects for interfering with the worship of 
Muslims. Proselytising activities were l'rccly carried out in lhe 
days of the Yadavas by a Sufi teacher, Mum in ‘Arif, who sol tied 
near Devagiri in the South, and by Julal-ud-din Ganjrawan (died 
in A.D. 1254) another Sufi from Iran. Sarangadova (A.D, 1294 1297) 
of Gujarat gave a grant for a masjid to the local Muslim community 
of Prabhasa Pattana with the blessings of the high-priest of Soma- 
natha when, for decades, the Turks had been destroying thousands 
of temples in Varanasi and other sacred places. 

Once the Turkish Sultanate was installed at Delhi and Islam 
came to be enthroned in political power, wherever the writ of the 
Sultans ran, the proselytising activities of Islam became active; the 
Hindus were denied the right to public worship and wore subjected 
to civil disabilities and other indignities; and many communities, 
particularly in the lower strata of society, took to the new faith in 
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order to escape Ihese hardships. This led to the emergence of a 
distinct element in the population of Llie country, termed ‘Mussal- 
mans’. This community comprised the Turkish conquerors and their 
retainers; the foreign mercenaries pressed into their service from 
time to time; the divines, scholars and adventurers who migrated 
to India from foreign lands; the men taken prisoners in war or for¬ 
ced into slavery; the converts who sought the new faith to secure 
royal favour or protection; the Hindu women captured in war or ab¬ 
ducted and their progeny. 

This element in the population, which had behind it the politi¬ 
cal and military support of the Sultanate and its governors, slowly 
acquired the conquistador spirit of the Turks. Ever on the increase, 
it began to look down upon the people from whom most of its mem¬ 
bers had come, as infidels to be despised and converted nr killed, 
and in any event to be fought and overcome. It was this clement 
that in opposition to the ruling Turkish ‘Forty’, supported the Khal- 
jis, who were not considered pure Turks, to capture the Sultanate 
in A. D. 1290. 

The aggressive altitude of this new element in the population 
led to the religious, cultural and psychological resistance on the part 
of the people of the country, who, in contra-distinction to it, came 
to be referred to as ‘Hindus’. The Hindus fought the conquistador 
spirit of the Muslims by developing a challenging superiority com¬ 
plex. They made compromises with the inler,, when compelled to 
do so; they served them when they could, uni help doing so. But 
they would not let them defile the sanctify of their homes or castes, 
social and religious observances by encouraging, indiscriminate con¬ 
tact with the Muslims. 

The people while countering the invader by armed resistance 
to the best of their ability succeeded in confining his authority 
wherever ho had acquired it, within the nar-uwesl limits. They 
also tried to protect religion, culture and social order, rebuilding' 
on the old foundations wherever they could, Th“ Dharmasaslras were 
given a higher sanctity; the edge of social ostracism, was sharpened. 
Women were segregated in their homes; infant marriages became 
almost universal. Self-immolation by heroic women on the funeral 
pyre, when their husbands lost their life in battle, became the 
supreme form of martyrdom, which kept a souse of religious and 
cultural superiority at white heat. Caste divided and sub-divided, 
but remained unmixed. Even the process of social betterment 
through which lower castes were progressively raised to a higher 
status was slowed clown or halted. 
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At the same time, the conflicts and tensions, bitter and peisist- 
ent though Ihoy were, provided areas of contact, and thoi'cJore of 
adjustment. The slaves captured in war and women acquired as 
wives or mistresses, were Muslims only in name. The new converts 
and their children wore Islam more as an official budge, rarely 
giving up all the inhibitions and practices of Ihe Hindus. Even the 
Sultan or his satrap, however intolerant, had to adjust him,elf to 
his Hindu feudal chiefs and officials, and, in spite of frequent pro¬ 
tests from the ‘TJlama, framed his policies so as not to cieato strong 
disaffection among them. 

Rebels from either camps sought refuge with the other. There 
was intercourse between the two communities in courts, fairs and 
festivals, Hindu artists, musicians and dancers thronged the c mrts 
and the camps of the Sultans and then* governors and reaped a rich 
harvest. Hindu and Muslim saints, not unoften, had a common appeal 
to both the communities, and the sects of both the religions, by w.iy 
of action and re-action, and sometimes by challenge, influenced each 
other. The Mahanubhava sect, a non-idolatrous Krishna Cult, 
founded by ChakradharasvamI (died in A.D. 1272) about the time 
the first Siifi saints settled in Aurangabad, is an instance in point. 

The Hindus remained in IJic spheres of trade, commerce and 
banking. The Muslims, however intolerant, therefore, had to treat 
the Hindu mercantile community with consideration, though it was 
inspired by self-interest and often grudging. The foreign trade, 
on which the Sultanate depended, was mostly in the hands 
of Hindus of the west coast, who traded with Persia and Arabia. 
The extravagant young Muslims also found it impossible to indulge 1 
in a life of gaiety without the money, which the Hindu hanker was 
not unwilling to provide in order to secure freedom from harass 
meat or indignity. 

These areas of contact would have hastened far-reaching ad¬ 
justments had not the perennial streams of Muslim adventurers and 
divines continued to flow through, the North-Western passes. To 
feed their rapacity or fanaticism these immigrants kept alive viru¬ 
lent antagonism for the people whom they had come to exploit. 

Except Cor a few buildings like the Qutb minar, there is nen 
thing to relieve the dreary military character of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury Sultanate. It made no contribution to the sphere of culture, 
except a little in the field of historiography and Persian literature, 
Some of the Sultans, it appears, encouraged some now ideas and 
modes in architecture, paving the way for the Tndo-$araeenic style 
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of the future. They also made some crude experiments in adminis¬ 
trative policies as well as the fiscal revenue and currency systems. 
In self-interest they also began to build a line of defence against the 
Mongols in the North-West, halting their irresistible march. But the 
harvest of whatever little they sowed was to be gathered in the next 
Age in the reigns of ‘Afa-ud-din Khaljl and Muhammad bin Tughluq, 

VII 

Even within the areas in which Turkish armies operated, the 
India of the Age belonged to the heroes of resistance; outside this 
area lay considerable parts of the North and the whole of the 
South—in fact, three-fourths of the country, where India followed its 
unbroken way of life, where the Dharmasastras were honoured and 
obeyed and where Hinduism flourished unobstructed. 

Where the Indian kings ruled, their regional pride, exaggerated 
though iL was, had its compensatory feature. They vied with each 
other in making their courts brilliant centres of art, learning and 
literalure. They gave generous grants to the poor and the learned, 
built beautiful temples and lavished patronage on poets. People 
lived within the regulated order which, though circumscribed by 
ancient customs, was in no way oppressive. 

In North India, girdling the area of military resistance, were the 
old kingdoms of Diihala, ruled by the Kalachuris (11th century to 
1212); Jcjakabhukti, ruled by the Chandellas (9th century to 1315); 
Mfilwii, ruled by the Paramaras (10th century to A.D. 1305); and 
Gujarat, ruled by the Chaululiyas and Vaghelas (A.D. 940-1299), the 
most opulent and powerful of them all. 

In the South, the Western Chalukyas (A.D. 973-1189), the Yada- 
vas (A.D. 1185-1317), the Kakatlyas (c. A.D. 1050-1322), the Eastern 
Chalukyas (A.D. 999-1271) and later, Pai^yas (A.D. 11th to 14th 
centuries) and Hoysalas (c. A.D. 1106-1343) ruled over flourishing 
kingdoms and in the middle of the thirteenth century the Paixlyan 
conqueror Jatavarman Sundara Pandya established hegemony over 
several of them. Some of these kingdoms, at one time or the other, 
were more powerful than the Sultanate except perhaps during the 
reign of IHutmish and Balban. If the prosperity and welfare of the 
people, the patronage of art and literature provide any test, most of 
them were decidedly great. 

But the most important of them in extent and power-—not, ex¬ 
cluding the Sultanate at its best—and the most brilliant in. cultural 
achievements, was the empire of the Cholas of Tanjore (A.D. 985- 
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1250). When North India was being raided by Mahmud, Uajai'.ijn 
Chula (A.D. 985 1014), one of the greatest rulers ut Indian luslmy, 
was laying the foundations ol‘ an empire. A pious man, he conquer¬ 
ed far and wide, set up an efficient administration and ruled his 
people wisely and well, A greaI patron of art and literature, lie 
built the Drib a cl is vara (or Rujarajcsvarn) temple' al Tanjore, the most 
boauliful of Tamil edifices in the country, lbs empire at lus death in¬ 
cluded the whole of South India up to the Tiuigabhndra, (he Maldives 
and a part of Ceylon, with Andhrade&n in feudaloiy alliance. 

Under his soil, Ilajcndra Chola GmigaikoiuLi (A.I) t()l 1 Bill), 
the empire reached its zenith, comprising, besides the lomtoriofi 
that had been acquired by Rajaraja, parts ot what is at present 
Madhya Pradesh, the whole of Andhra, Ceylon, and parts of Orissa, 
Bengal and Bihar. The Chola Emperors were* the first lo recognise 
the value of naval power. Their navy con I rolled the Bay of Bengal, 
which became a ‘Choja-Lakc’, and won a colonial empire which 
embraced Ceylon, the Nicobar Islands, the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra. Their administrative organisation had a strong centra 
lisod machinery and an efficient system of audit. They condnicled 
the famous aniculs across the Kiiveri in the Tanjore District; had 
land surveys made of their territories; built magnificent temples; 
established schools of Vedic and Sanskritic learning. Under (hem 
literature blossomed and art flourished and the south contributed 
valuable works in the field of philosophy, DlumnuAVdr-is, Baivism, 
dramaturgy, music and dancing. 

During this period, the Hindu kingdoms of SuvangulvTpu, 
which comprised the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Bah, Borneo, 
kingdom of the Sailcndras, Pagan and Kambuja in South-East A; ia, 
formed part of Dvipantara-Bharatu, ‘India beyond (he Seas’. They 
had close contacts with India, and South India and Bengal influenced 
them considerably. 

Within filly years of the conquest of the great ftailoudrn empire 1 ' 
of Malaya by the Chola conquerors, the royal dynasty ro-esfublished 
its power to some extent, which came to an end only about A.D. 12114. 
The empire of Kambuja (Cambodia) reached its zenith in the twelfth 
century, when Suryavarman II built the great temple of Angkor 
Vat, reckoned as one of the wonders of the world. At the end of the 
twelfth century, the Hindu kingdom of Champa (Indo-Chinn) under 
Jayavarman VIII, extended from the Ray of Bengal on one side to 
the Sea of China on the other; it continued to flourish till A.D. 1312 
When the Emperor of Annum reduced it to vassalage. Java also 
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When ovorpowuod by Lhc Muslims, the Hindu rulers, rather than 
ionniiiice Hinduism, nngiaied with a large number oi people to the 
smail island Oi Bali, which had already been colonised by the Hindus, 
Hinduism ilounshes m Bali even now. Several massive monuments 
like Angkor Thom in Kambuja and Barabudur in Java ailesi to the 
grandiose art oi' tins glorious period of Dvlpantara-Bharata. 

in A.D. 104/1, the Hindu king, Aniruddha, ruling from Pagan or 
Arimardanapurn in Burma, brought the whole country, excluding 
Tenasserim, under Ins rule. One of his successors, Narasiihhapati, 
in A.D. 1271, defied Kublai Khan for many years, till about the end 
of the thirteenth century, a grandson of Kublai Khan marched to 
Pagan which ‘perished amidst the blood and flame ot' the Tartar’s 
terror’. 

As a result oi! the resilience of the social order as had been 
developed under the influence of the Dharmasaslras, most of the 
social activities were in the hands of autonomous groups outside 
the sphere of royal authority. The king waged wars. He lost bat¬ 
tles or died lighting. His army was massacred. But the villages, 
more or less self sufficient economic and social units, continued to 
lead their own life; the local panchayats continued to dispense 
justice; the Briilimauas, to impart education and direct religious rites 
and duties; the Kshatriyas, to give protection; and the autonomous 
castes, to provide social security and to safeguard human, relations. 

During this age, therefore, in spite of the ravages of the Turks, 
India was still the land of great achievements. 

VIII 

By the end of the tenth century, Hinduism, with its vigorous 
cults Inculcating the worship of Siva, Sakti and Vishnu, had absorb¬ 
ed Buddhism; asserted its universal supremacy; re-interpreted its 
popular doctrines, charging them with high philosophy, and thrown, 
up vast movements of the spirit. 

The Brahmaiias continued to exercise tremendous influence in 
the mind and faith of the people. In the main devoted to learning, 
rituals, worship, they led the renaissance, which can appropriately 
be called Puranic. Sanskrit, which remained their passport, to a 
semi-divine status and their instrument oT unifying the country, conti¬ 
nued to be the language of religion, philosophy and sciences; of the 
courts where learning was lavishly patronised; of the Universities 
where the ■gastras were studied and re-interpreted. The Indian kings 
of the period, whatever their other faults, never failed to promote 
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or to honour learning. But by the end of the thirteenth century, 
intellectual expansion of North India halted abruptly. This can only 
be traced to the vast destructions of the Universities and centres of 
learning in North India by the Turks. 

Iu spite of the destruction of some great shrines and Universi¬ 
ties in North India, literature in Sanskrit flourished in most parts 
of India. Whatever of it has come down to us includes maha.ka.vyas 
and lcavyas, lyrical, didactic, satirical and historical poems; dramas 
of different varieties; prose romances and champus; tales, romantic 
and didactic; treatises on metrics, poetics and dramaturgy, on poli¬ 
tics, mathematics, medicine, astronomy, architecture and philosophy. 

It was the age of polymaths: of Kshemendra, Bhoja and Hema- 
chandra. Though Kalidasa’s Raghuvavhsa and MeghadiUa and Buna’s 
Kddarnbarl provided the model for many of the creative works, they 
tended to be learned, rather than living. The fashion of the time 
required that even epics should be so composed that every word had 
a double or treble entendre. For instance, every verse of the 
Dvyclsraya-mahakuvya of Hemachandra illustrates rules of grammar 
as also the history of the Chaulukyas. 

Though most of the lcavyas were second-rate, Naishadhiya can 
stand comparison with the best of them. Kulhana’s Rd'jaUiraiigiiii is 
the best work on history in Sanskrit. The greatest creative work 
of the period-—Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda —in which sound, sense and 
emotion have been mingled in exquisite harmony, and the beauty 
of words is invested with the intensity of erotic emotions, is a unique 
poem in the literature of the world, rare and exquisite, though op¬ 
pressively scintillating. 


IX 

In the tenth century the castes were comparatively fluid and 
reconversion to Hinduism not impossible. But in this Age the 
fundamental values of Dharma^as tr as were readjusted not 
only to restore continuity and stability to the social order, 
hut to provide defensive ramparts in order to present a solid 
front to an aggressive alien culture and religion. The 
dynamic outlook of Medhatithi and Devala.-s7n.rili , therefore, gave 
place to a conservative outlook, 

During this period, the great Dharmasastra texts— MitdksbarS, 
Dayabhaga, SmrUi-chandriM and Apargrka -fika —reinterpreted the 
regulatory canons of life laid down by the earlier texts. Their autho¬ 
rity, as judicial decisions show, held good till yesterday when in parts 
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i(, was superseded by Lhc amendments of the Hindu Code. Chdtur- 
Vtmjya, as envisaged by these texts, was the ideal pattern for the 
society to conform. Lapses might be many and varied, but provision 
was made 1o condone or remedy them by appropriate rituals. These 
law texts, universally accepted as authoritative, more than any single 
factor, helped Lo conserve the social structure and Lhe pattern of 
conduct in all human relations, which were held traditionally sacro¬ 
sanct from the days of Manu. 


XI 

Sanskrit had been placed on a pedestal of scholarship and sanc¬ 
tity, assuming a more learned character. Prakrit and Apabhramsa 
had receded in the background. Some of the dialects of the regions— 
daUihhdishas —thereupon had become the vehicles of the living 
thought and emotions of the people. This Age saw the literary acti¬ 
vities in these dialects which laid the foundation of the modern 
Indian languages and their literature, including Marathi, Bengali, 
Tamil, Kannarla and Tclugu, as also Old Gujarati, sometimes called 
tiie Wcslern Rajasthani, of which modern Gujarati, Jaipuri, Marwari 
and Malvi arc the descendants. 

With miraculous adaptability Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas 
also carried to the masses the vision and the hope of the Epics and 
the Puraiias, through the media of these languages. This brought 
about the later phase of the Puranic Renaissance, which kept ancient 
ideals and traditions through the de&abhUshUs. This movement 
spread over many parts of the country. To the poets it gave fresh 
inspiration; to the Pauranikas, the readers of the Puranas, a new 
vocation; to the philosophers, a new outlook; to the village sects, 
something to live for. It made the glamour of the past, of which 
the people wore already proud, live again. It displaced cumbrous 
ritual and abstruse doctrine, to make way for the bhakti—devotion— 
associated with joy, dance and prayer. 

Before the rise of Sankaracharya, the Vaishnava mystics and 
saints, known as Alvars in the South, had invested bhakti with the 
attributes of earthly love. When the Bhagavata Purmia, one of the 
literary masterpieces of the world, recreated Sri Krishna as the 
supremely lovoabJe child, youth, lovor—God Himself —Sri Krishnas- 
ill BhagavCm svayam, out of the statesman, World Teacher and 
avaMra of the Epic and the earlier Puranas, it was accepted as the 
gospel of bhakti throughout the country. 

During this period, an aspect of bhakti also received a now 
emphasis. After A.D. 1.000, Yamunaeharya began his apostolic 
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career under (lie Chokt kings. Ho propagated prapalii “ Surrender 
to God”. Iiainanujacharya, wlio succeeded him, not only developed 
the doctrine by providing it with a philosophic background, but 
raised it to the level of a monotheistic religion. In this bhakii school 
of thought, winch challenged Ihe supremacy of the Vedanta ol. 
Sankara, living dedication to God became the master idea giving the 
powerful emotional content to the bhakti. 

When Radha cm jo lo be associated with Sri Krishna in the 
popular imagination, the hhakli movement received a still more 
powerful impetus. About A.D, 1150, Nimbarka founded a new school 
in Andhradesa, sires:.mg the bhakii both of Sri Krishna and Rficlhii. 
“We worship”, lie say ,, ‘‘Radha, the daughter of VVishablmim, (he god 
cless who joyfully adoxun Ihe left lap of Hie great deity {Sri Krishna, 
as beautiful as Sri isrGima Himself, surrounded by thousands of 
damsels. She is the one who fulfils all desires”. Madhvu in Karnulak 
laid the foundation of a yet more vigorous Vuishnava cull. 

Those Achnryas were not merely philosopher saints. They wore 
ardent evangelists, with an inspired sense of their mission, They 
and their followers travelled from one place of pilgrimage to ano¬ 
ther; worshipped at holy places or well-known shrines, particularly 
those associated with Sri Krishna; established contacts, composed 
philosophic treatises, held discourses and made disciples who wander¬ 
ed from countryside to countryside, singing the praises of the Lord. 

The concept, of bhctkll, to which shape had been given 
by Sri Krishna in Ihe Bhagavad-cjUa, and by the early found¬ 
ers of the Pahcharfitra doctrines, had alreadly contributed 
a vital element in the Puranie renaissance. Later romantic 
and emotional elements were added to it by the devotional songs of 
the Alvars, the human appeal of the Bhdgavata and the glamour of 
the Tladha-Krishna sports of Gita-govinda setting (he imagination of 
the people aglow. Slowly, it penetrated, though often unperceived, 
into the dark undergrowth of frustration which had boon taking 
possession of the Collective Unconscious of the people. Ever a 
vibrant force, in a hundred and fifty years, it was to blaze forth as 
the Bhakti Renaissance to give India the raptures of a fresh joy, 
which enabled her to save lier soul. 

XI 

We have a fairly reliable picture of the economic condition of 
Gujarat in the ample materials which are available. Similar condi¬ 
tions ate likely to have prevailed in some other parts of ihe country 
where the Turkish armies did not operate. The evidence shows that 
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the soil ul' Gujarat was fertile; its people adventurous, hard-working 
and well-bclnivcd. Agrieullure yielded bountiful harvests; indus¬ 
tries flourished; internal trade and maritime commerce was brisk 
and profitable. In general, Ihe masses in the country lived simply 
but well, drawing sustenance from a rich soil. The middle classes 
lived in comfort; the upper classes in wealth, plenty and pomp. Im¬ 
pound shrines and Universities were richly endowed. 

Uv the end of the thirteenth century, the textile indusLry of 
Gujarat had reached its high-water mark; Baroji and KamhciyaLi, 
manufactured in Broach and Cambay respectively, are referred by 
.Marco Polo and Al-Newayri as the outstanding varieties of textile. 
It was also famous for its tanning and leather industries. “What 
more shall I tell you”, writes the astonished Marco Polo, “you must 
know in very truth that in this kingdom are made the best and finest 
leather goods in the world and the most costly.” 

No less important were its industries of manufacturing gur and 
sugar, and the building industry. The flourishing condition of the 
latter is evidenced by the large residential quarters in the cities like 
Aipahillapataka, Dholka, Cambay and Broach; by the magnificent tem¬ 
ples of Somanatha, Abu and Modhera; by the forts, the remnant of 
one of which can still be seen at Dabhoi; by the elaborate step-wells 
of the period which still survive. The use of iron implements of 
extreme fineness is also indicated by the exquisite stone carvings. 

Trades were organised into guilds with a department of the 
State to look after them. Broach and Cambay, the two ports of 
Gujarat, carried on a large international trade. Idris! speaks of the 
residents of Broach as being rich and engaged in trade. “They freely 
enter upon speculations and distant expeditions, It is a port lor 
vessels coining from China and is also for those of Sind.” Spices, 
dyes, leather goods and textiles formed the principal items of ex¬ 
port; and so were locally made perfumes, which had a world wide 
demand. Imports comprised gold, silver and other commodities, 
particularly horses, of which 10,000 are recorded as passing annually 
through the port of Cambay alone. Prabhasa was also an entrepot 
and its religious importance invested it with great prominence. 

Large part of the overseas trade of Gujarat was controlled by 
Indians, though merchants of Arabia settled in different parts of the 
land had also a share in it. Jagadu, a merchant of international 
renown, is stated to have traded regularly with Persia and trans- 
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ported goods to arid fro in his ships. A brisk trade was carried 
cm with Sumatra and Java. The wealth bioughl from the la I ter coun¬ 
try has passed into a proverb: “tie who goes to Java never returns; 
but if he does, he brings so much wealth (hat his grand-children’s 
grandchildren will nol be able to exhaust it.” Al-ldrisI testifies 
that Indian merchants were known for justice, good faith, honesty 
and fidelity to their engagements. Merchants of Lfila (South 
Gujarat) received special encomium from Marco Polo, who says: “I 
assure you that these Brahmanas are among the best and most trust¬ 
worthy merchants in the world; for nothing on earth would they tell 
a lie and all that they say is true.” 

There is also evidence, though not so complete, of the conditions 
in other parts of the country. Date and cocounul trees grew at 
Sandan and the latter were found in abundance at Saynmr. 
Magadha was rich in rice, and Katihga produced its best varieties 
suitable for the royal kitchens. Ginger and cinnamon came from 
the Paurlya kingdom; camphor, from the mountain slopes between 
Quilon and Madura; cardamom and pepper, from Malabar. Bengal 
produced spikenard and other spices, ginger, sugar and cotton. The 
Malaya hills supplied sandal-wood, while from Kashmir came 
yellow sandal, saffron and grapes. Indigo of a tine quality was pro¬ 
duced in Quilon. The Chola-maiulala abounded in ivory. 

The textile industry also flourished in Vafigu, Katihga, the 
Chola-maydaZa and Multan. Malwa provided large quantities of 
cotton cloth; Malabar manufactured “very beautiful and delicate 
buckrams;” Warangal, fine cotton fabrics and carpets; cotton stuffs 
with coloured silk threads formed part of the products of Chola- 
may$ala. The temples at Bhuvanesvara, Puri and KonSruk testify 
to the skill of the ironsmiths in manufacturing iron-beams of un¬ 
wrought iron. The iron pillar at Dhara is reputed to have been the 
highest pillar of its kind in the world. Palnad in South India 
specialised in iron manufactures including arms. 

Malabar had important centres of pearl fisheries. Warangal pro¬ 
duced diamonds of large size in abundance. At many centres in the 
country, articles of gold and silver of high artistic value were manu¬ 
factured, and the art of jewellers had reached a high degree of 
specialised skill, 

Malabar also had international centres of trade, visited by ships 
from the Persian Gulf, the Arabian Sea as also from South China. 
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Its imporlb included melals, textiles, fabrics, frankincense, etc. 
Spices, precious stones, pearls, cloths of silk and gold, and 
ivory figured among the exports Horses constituted by far the 
largest item among the imports. Chau Ju-Kua refers to the Arabs 
taking their horses to Quilon for trade. The merchants of Quilon 
and the officials of the Chola government employed in the port have 
been praised for their integrity by the Jewish traveller Benjamin 
of Tudela. 


XII 

The pall of the purdah had not yet descended upon the land. 
Men and women, simply dressed but richly ornamented, moved 
about freely. Fairs and feasts were held in plenty. Flowers were 
in general use as personal ornaments. Dance, drama and music, 
vocal and instrumental, were very popular. So was wrestling and 
duel. Fights between birds and quails were often staged to popular 
delight. Large temples, built by kings or the pious rich were com- 
munity centres where the humbler folk gathered, received instruc¬ 
tions, held their fairs and festivals; where dramatic performances 
were held. Apart from the Sanskrit dramas, there were also enter¬ 
tainments of a popular variety. Hemaehandra tells us that some¬ 
times during such entertainments “even the sophisticated townsmen 
were impelled to laugh like villagers, at fat men, men with project¬ 
ing teeth, lame men, hunchbacks, flat-nosed men, men with dis¬ 
hevelled hair; by ash coloured men, by men with buttock-bells, by 
the musicians of the armpit and the nose, by dancers of the car and 
brow, by imitators of the speech of other people.” 

After the Classical Age, this Age was the most glorious epoch 
of Indian art, particularly in the spheres of architecture and sculp¬ 
ture, though their traditions had grown up in the earlier period. 
This was India’s great age of temple-building. In several parts of 
North India, remnants of some of the magnificent temples of the 
period survive; many of the important ones in the South are still 
intact. More than anything else, they bear eloquent testimony to 
the faith and opulence of the times; to the high degree which artistic 
execution had attained in the country; above all, to the inspiring and 
conditioning factors in the social and emotional life of the people 
which nourished such a great art. 

At the close of the Age, or perhaps a decade or two later, when 
the armies of the Turkish and Khaljl Sultans overran the country, 
the creative vitality in terms of plastic art came to an end. 
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These remains also indicate the vigour of the religious move¬ 
ments which sustained the life of I he people. Though the woi -.hip 
of Vishnu was popular among the woll-to do and the mlellet luul 
classes, the woislup ol Siva and bukti, moie than any other cull, 
exercised the most active influence and claimed the devoliou of the 
bulk of the people. Most of the great temples ol this Age, which 
survive to-day, arc dedicated to Siva. Perhaps the shrines of the 
twelve jyotirhngas, lo the deity, as the guardian deity of the 
universe, situaled in different parts of the country, began to com 
mand the veneration of the whole country during this period. Any¬ 
way two of them-—the one of Somanatha at Prnbhasa, and the oilier 
of Mahiikala at Ujjain—were shrines hold in such veneration befoio 
Mahmud of Ghazni invaded the country. Temples dedicated to Siva 
also abounded on the banks of most of the rivers and in villages; lor, 
he was the god whom the poor universally loved. 

&iva and Parvatl, with their colourful family, entered into the 
life of the people as devoted lovers, as affectionate parents, as dread 
destroyers, as the defenders of the righteous. As the destroyers of 
the demons Tripura and Mahi&hasura, they were not only the powers 
who supported the righteous in their crusade against the wicked, hut 
were the presiding deities of conflict, whether of attack or defence, 

.Siva, as the wielder of the mighty trident, therefore, had an 
unchallenged place in the Indian heart not only in these three 
centuries but in the preceding and the succeeding centuries as well. 
His name was a challenging refrain in all heroic appeals. From 
before the medieval period, the warriors generally wont to battle 
with his name on their lips. And they wore to do so not only through¬ 
out, the Era of Resistance, which began with this Age, but even till 
1857, when Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi and her heroic followers, in 
their fight against the British, courted martyrdom with Ttara tiara 
Mahadev’ on their lips. 
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PREFACE 

liy Du. It. C. Majumdau 
General Editor 

This, volume covers the period, roughly speaking, from A.D. 1000 
to 1300. Bui there has been a slight departure from these limiting 
dates boLh at the beginning as well as at the end. In the First Chapter 
the rise of the Ghaznavids has been traced from the very beginning 
in the latter half of the tenth century A.D. In Chapter V the history 
of the Delhi Sultanate is brought to a close with the accession of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-d!n Firuz Shah in A.D. 1290. In both the cases the 
departure has been made with a view to giving a complete account 
of the Ghaznavids in this volume and of the Khaljis in the next. 
For a similar reason the history of some Hindu ruling dynasties has 
been brought down to the fourteenth century A.D. when they were 
incorporated in the Delhi Sultanate. The most notable instances 
are the Yiidavas of Dcvagiri, the Kakatiyas of Warangal, and the 
Hoysalas and the Puutlyas of South India. But only a very brief 
outline is given in this volume of their history after A.D. 1300. More 
detailed account will be given in the next volume in connection with 
their Muslim conquerors. In some cases all controversial issues 
have been omitted in this volume and reserved for the next. For 
instance, the current and generally accepted views of the dale of the 
first invasion of Dcvagiri by ‘Ala-ud-dm Khalji and the name of 
the crown-prince who opposed him have been stated, but different 
views on both these points will be discussed fully with reference to 
authorities in the next volume. 

This volume deals with I he transition period that marks the 
end of independent Hindu rule and the beginning of the dominance 
of Turkish tribes over a large part, if not the whole, of India. Such 
dominance of foreign peoples, even from the same region in Central 
Asia, was no new thing in Indian history. Successive waves of Tur¬ 
kish hordes submerged a great portion of Northern India during 
the period that intervened between the fall of the Maurya and the 
rise of the Gupta Empire. And all these, like the later Turkish 
invaders, came to stay in this country. Nevertheless, they did not 
mark any turning-point in the history of India, nor any sudden break 
in the continuity of her history and culture. For they slowly and 
silently merged themselves into the population of the country, and 
became one with them in all respects without leaving any trace of 
their separate entity. This was, however, not the case with the 
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latex invaders. 'I'hey not only kept severely aloof, and to i mod a 
distinct unit, politically, socially and cultuiully, but dicw into its 
vortex a considerable number of indigenous people (o swell their 
ranks. The result was the emergence of a new element of consi¬ 
derable power and magnitude, having baldly anything in common 
with the old, excepting the land which they adopted as their own. 

This was solely due to the religious faith, Islam, professed by 
these peoples, which fundamentally differed from the religion they 
found in India. Al-Biruni, who flourished at the very beginning of 
the period under review, tersely, but very correctly, observed: “The 
Hindus entirely differ from us in every respect. We believe in noth¬ 
ing in which they believe, and vicc-versa.” This radical difference 
in religion and social usages and customs operated us an almost in¬ 
surmountable barrier between the two which oven nine hundred 
years’ residence as close neighbours failed to break down. lienee- 
forLh this difference constitutes the underlying thread which wove 
the Indian history into an altogether new pattern. 

The intrusion of Islam and its existence as a separate unit in 
India introduced, for the first time, the generic name Hindu. The 
alien Muslim conquerors used this name, along with Kit/ir (infidels!, 
to denote the conquered peoples of India as a separate unit distinct 
from them. It bore the same connotation as the term ‘non-lWuham- 
madan’ used in the Indian constitution during the last days of Bri¬ 
tish rule. The use of the term Hindu in a narrower sense, to denote 
the followers of orthodox Bralnnanical faith, belongs to a lalor date. 

The efforts of the Muslim Turks to obtain a permanent footing 
in India and tho resistance which the Hindus offered, or failed to 
offer, to avoid this great catastrophe, forms the principal subject- 
matter of this volume in so far at least as Northern India is con¬ 
cerned. 

The first Muslim invasion, ending in the conquest of Sindh, was 
merely a passing phase, which hardly affected (ho history of India. 
The triumphant progress, which marked the career of Islam in other 
regions of tho world, was checked by the powerful rulers of India 
at this frontier slate for more than four hundred years, and even 
then the Arab rule in Sindh was more nominal than real. But the 
advance of the Turks from Ghazni, with which this volume opens, 
led to a very different result. They had their base much nearer 1<> 
India and were led by two distinguished generals of considerably 
more lhan average military skill and ability. On the other hand, 
India lacked any powerfully organised empire like that of the Pra- 
tiharas and the Rashfrakutas. The Shahi rulers, who guarded tho 
frontier of India, offered heroic resistance to the foreign invaders, 
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and were loyally supported by the Indians from the interior. But 
nothing availed against the repeated and stubborn onslaughts of 
Sabuktigm and IVIahmud. The resistance collapsed, and then the 
horrors of barbarian invasions, fired with the fanatic zeal for demo¬ 
lishing idols and temples, born of the crusading spirit of Islam, were 
lot loose on the fair plains and cities of Hindusthan. It is not possi¬ 
ble to recount fully the sad tales of those dark and evil days, as we 
have no record from the side of the Indians; but the picture depicted 
by the victors themselves enables us to get a faint echo of the 
great tragedy which befell India during the first quarter of the 
eleventh century A.D. It was a tragedy big with future conse¬ 
quences. Not only was India drained of enormous wealth and man¬ 
power, but, what was far worse, the Muslims obtained a perma¬ 
nent foot mg in I he Punjab which commanded the highway to her 
interior. 

But a still more sublime tragedy was the comparative indiffer¬ 
ence of the Indian chiefs to this growing menace and the fancied 
security in which they chose to repose during lhe period interven¬ 
ing between the death of Mahmud and the next invasion by the 
Ghiiris, Some Indian kings defeated the Muslims, and checked 
their further aggressive campaigns. One of them even claims to 
have exterminated the Mlcehchhas (Muslims) so Lhat Aryavarta 
again became true to its name, i.c. abode of the Aryas. But this 
rare evidence of a sense of national consciousness makes it ail the 
more a matter of surprise, lhat instead of uttering such vain boast 
the Indian chiefs should not have taken concerted action in remo¬ 
ving the thorn in their flesh by driving the Turkish conquerors out 
of India. Innumerable opportunities offered themselves to render 
this task a comparatively easy one. The kingdom of Ghazni passed 
through critical days and was overtaken by many dangers, both in¬ 
ternal and external, till the nemesis overtook it, and its beautiful 
capital city, built on the ruins and plunder of India, perished in 
flames. But the powerful Indian chiefs, far from taking advantage 
of any such opportunity during the long period ol ! a century and a 
half, wore more intent upon aggrandising themselves at the cost of 
their neighbours than turning their whole-hearted attention to the 
great national task of freeing the Punjab from the yoke of the 
foreigners of an alien faith. 

An attempt has been made to delineate the essential features 
of the political history of India during this eventful period, on the 
basis of reliable data. But our sources of information are scanty, 
and the picture is necessarily incomplete. Enough remains, how¬ 
ever, to make this history a painful reading to every Hindu. In¬ 
stances are not wanting that when a Hindu state was invaded by 
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Muslims, a neighbouring Hindu ruler seized the opportunity to in¬ 
vade it from the icar. It may appear ungi arums to emphasise this 
humiliating and degrading aspect of Hindu character, but no nation 
can hope to survive if it seeks to avoid truth or fears to face it, and 
fails to learn the lessons of history. A genuine endeavour has been 
made to tell the unvarnished truth of the past, and to point to the 
morals that history teaches us, thougli it may appear unpalatable 
to some. The haze of glory in which Prithvlraja lives in Indian memo 
ry is considerably dimmed, if one realizes the effect of his failure to 
take full advantage of his great victory at Tarain Cor removing the im¬ 
minent danger which involved him and his country in a common 
ruin within a year. But it is the noble, though somewhat painful, 
task of history to demolish the false in order to enthrone the true. 

On account of the vast size of India, its history cannot always 
be brought within one general category. The same period that saw 
the debacle of North India before the hammering blows of the Ghaz- 
navids, witnessed the rise of a great power in full glory in (he 
South. The Cholas established a vast empire that stretched along 
the eastern coast of India from the banks of the Gahga to Capo 
Comorin, and even beyond to Ceylon. But they did more than thus. 
They fitted out a naval expedition that crossed the Bay of Bengal 
and laid low the mighty empire of the Sailendras in Malay Penin¬ 
sula and Indonesia. Such an oversea campaign by ail Indian ruler 
against a powerful foe is an achievement of outstanding importance, 
with immense possibilities for the future, but unfortunately it re¬ 
mains a unique event, almost a passing episode in the history of 
India, that has left no trail behind. It adds one more to the num¬ 
ber of puzzles or insoluble riddles of Indian history, 

It appears to us as passing strange that India, south of the Vin- 
dhyas, seems to have lived in a world apart from the rest of the 
cotintry. Undisturbed by the ominous tidings of Muslim aggress 
ion, the ruling powers in the Deccan and South India were as busy 
as before with their petty domestic quarrels and dissensions, and 
military campaigns of aggrandisement against one another. During 
the hundred years that kept the Muslims fully engaged in conso¬ 
lidating their power in the North, the South went on in fancied 
security, as if nothing had occurred to disturb its equanimity or 
threaten the continuity of its history and culture. So little was the 
Muslim danger thought of even in the region immediately to the 
south of the Vindhyas that the powerful Yadava rulers of the 
Deccan attacked from the south the Chaulukyas of Gujarat at the 
very moment when they were engaged in a life and death struggle 
with the Muslim invaders from the North. Such incidents give a 
rude shock to the idea of fundamental unity of India. 
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But the fact lias to be clearly recognised that India south of the 
Vindhyas was under Hindu rule during the thirteenth centuiy. 
liven in North India, during the same century, there were powerful 
kingdoms, not yet subjected to Muslim rule or still fighting for 
their independence. As has been clearly shown in Chapter V, even 
in that part of India which acknowledged the Muslim rule there was 
continual defiance and heroic resistance by large or small bands 
of Hindus in many quarters, so that successive Muslim rulers had 
to send well-equipped military expeditions, again and again, against 
the self-same region, though the patriotic Muslim chroniclers cons¬ 
trued every one of them as a decisive victory against the infidels. As 
a matter of fact, the Muslim authority in Northern India, almost 
throughout the thirteenth century, was tantamount to a military 
occupation of a large number of important centres without any 
effective occupation, far less a systematic administration, of the 
country at large. 

In view of all this, we feel justified in including the history of 
(he Mamlfik or Slave Dynasty in this volume, rather than rele¬ 
gating it, in conformity with the normal convention of the histo¬ 
rians of India, to the next volume which deals with the Muslim 
period of Indian history. Even the long-standing usage and practice 
can hardly make the ’epithet Muslim appropriate to a period of 
Indian history in which the Muslims had no hold over more than 
half of India, and exercised a very limited political authority over 
only a part, however large, of the rest of the country. 

The period covered by this volume is marked by the unsuccess¬ 
ful efforts of the early Turkish invaders in North India, of the 
Chalukyas in the Deccan, and of the Cholas in South India, as well 
as of individual rulers both in the north and in the south, to found 
an empire in India. Hence the title ‘Struggle for Empire’ has been 
adopted for this volume. It closes with the accession of the Khal- 
jls to power. Though the new dynasty was a short-lived one, it 
was destined to establish the first all-India Muslim empire on the 
ruins of the Hindu kingdoms, and usher in a new era in Indian 
history in which the Muslims played the dominant role for more 
than four hundred years. That era had its own glory and triumph, 
in full measure, as will bo described in the next two volumes. 

The three centuries dealt with in this volume witnessed not 
only the gradual decay of the political authority of the Hindus, but 
also a definite set-back in the progress of their culture. Except in 
the domain of art, particularly the temple architecture, we find a 
steady process of decline and decadence, which had already set in 
in the preceding period, in almost all spheres of cultural activity. 
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The process was perhaps accelerated by the Intrusion of Islam as 
a new element. The cd'oct of the impact of aggressive* Islam on 
Hindu religion and society cannot be clearly perceived during (lie 
period under review; at least our sources of information do not in 
dicate that any great change took place in Hindu society and reli¬ 
gion. Nevertheless, the destruction of temples and cither seals of 
culture, and the proselytising activities of the Muslims, of winch wo 
have clear evidence, must have had their i epercussion on Ihc minds 
of Ihe Hindus, and henceforth their main energy was directed lo 
conserve rather than to create. But, on the whole, the picture of 
Hindu civilization given in this volume represents ils final phase 
before it came into close contact with, or was allected by, Islam. 

The progress of temple architecture is an index of the effort 
of aggressive Islam on Indian culture. The period under review 
witnessed the most brilliant epoch in the development of this art. 
But, as will be shown in Chapter XX, so far as extant monuments 
indicate, this art flourished mostly m those regions which were at 
a safe distance from centres of Muslim .power, viz., in India south 
of the Vindhyas, and in Orissa and territories ruled over by the 
Chandollas and Chaululcyas who resisted the Muslim invasion lilt 
the end of the period under review. It is not merely an accident, 
that the rich valleys of the Sindhu, the Gang;I and the Yamuna, 
dominated by the Muslims, have nothing to show that could bear 
any comparison with Ihc temples built in the regions just men 
Honed. The temples that existed there were ruthlessly destroyed, 
and the Hindus evidently did not feel inclined lo build new temples 
which they were unable to protect. The obvious inference, which 
holds equally true for succeeding centuries, may ho stated in ihe 
form of a general statement that the progress of temple architecture 
was in inverse ratio to the establishment of effective Muslim autho¬ 
rity in any particular region in India. 

Although the period dealt with in this volume is, generally 
speaking, one of decline and decadence, still it servos a very useful 
purpose in the study of Indian history, ll holds out, before us a 
complete picture of Indian culture and. civilization just before it 
came into contact with Islam. If we compare it with the culture 
of the Hindus before the impact of Western influence gave it a new 
character, we can form a reasonable idea of the extent to which it 
has been influenced by Islam. Such a comparison alono would 
enable us to answer the question whether there is any such thing 
in present-day India which we may regard as ‘Hindu’ culture, or 
the present culture should more properly be called an ‘Indian’ cub 
ture which is neither Hindu nor Muslim, but a composite of both. 
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The Muslims, generally, are under no illusion in this respect, and 
they speak ol Islamic culture in India as a distinct entity, separate 
Irom Hindu culture. It is for the Hindus to judge, in a dispassio¬ 
nate manner, tree from prejudice or conventions engendered by 
recent politics, how far Lhe main aspeels of Hindu culture, viz. reli¬ 
gion and philosophy, social conditions, art, language and literature, 
law and legal institutions etc., as described in this volume, were left 
intact at the end of the Muslim rule. Of course, additions or altera¬ 
tions in non-essential features, and among restricted groups of peo¬ 
ple's or in limited localities, should be regarded as negligible fac¬ 
tors when we think broadly of Hindu culture in India as a whole. 
The result of such a comparison is of great value in determining 
whether the Hindu culture, such as it was towards the end of the 
Ihirtoenlh century All, continued substantially in the same form, 
wilh normal evolutions, till it came under the influence of Western 
civili/aiion, or lost itself by the impact of Islam jnlo an all-embrac¬ 
ing Indian culture. From this point of view the present volume is 
bound to he of absorbing interest to every student ol Indian history, 

For reasons, already explained in the Prelace of Volume IV 
(p. xxxvii), the Chapter on Art in this volume contains the survey 
of the whole period from A.D. 750 to 1300. As this period is the 
most important so far as (ho temple architecture is concerned, the 
subject has been treated at some length with the result that this 
volume has been much bigger in size than any of the preceding ones. 
The Muslim ai eluted ure of the thirteenth century A.D. has not 
been included in this chapter as it will be more convenient to treat 
the Muslim art from the very beginning to the end ol the Sulta¬ 
nate in the next volume. 

The policy and lhe principles of editing referred to in the pre¬ 
ceding, volumes remain unchanged. I am grateful to the contribu¬ 
tors for their sincere co-operation. I have to record, with deep 
regret, that one of our most valued contributors, Prof. H. D. Bhatta- 
charyya, passed away while this volume was in the press. His pro¬ 
found knowledge of Indian philosophy and religion is evident in the 
sections which he has contributed to the different volumes of this 
history. His death has left a void in Indian scholarship which will 
be difficult to till up. Death has also snatched away another eminent 
scholar, Dr. L J, S. Taraporewala. He contributed the section on 
the Parsis in the preceding volume and promised to continue their 
history in the subsequent volumes. He was a great scholar in Com¬ 
parative Philology and his death is a distinct loss to Indian, scholar¬ 
ship, T take this opportunity to place on record my deep sorrow 
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at the death o£ these two scholars and my appreciation of the great 
services rendered by them to the cause of Indian history. 

My esteemed colleague Dr. A. D. Pusatkcr, who has been walk¬ 
ing as Assistant Editor since the conception of the plan of tins Hus 
tory, has intimated his desire to retire alter the publication of this 
volume. I take this opportunity of placing on record my deep obli¬ 
gations to him for the valuable assistance which he has rendered 
to me in preparing the first live volumes of this series. I Lis indus¬ 
try, scholarship, honesty, and amiable temper have not only been 
of inestimable value but rendered our close association in this work 
a source of great pleasure to me. On behalf of (lie Bharatiya Valya 
Bhavan and on my own behalf 1 olfor my most cordial 1 hanks to 
him, and have no hesitation in saying that, whatever success Tin- 
History and Culture of the Indian People has attained is, to a largo 
extent, due to his valued co-operation. 

In conclusion I beg to thank the editors of lire various journals 
for their appreciative reviews of tire preceding volumes. 1 also ox 
press my gratitude to those who have helped us by lending photos 
and blocks for illustration. Reference has been made in details 
separately under ‘acknowledgments’. 
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CHAPTER 1 


GHAZNAVID INVASION 

1. THE RISE OF THE GHAZNAVIDS 

It has been shown in the preceding volume that the conquest of 
Sindh by the Arabs was merely a passing episode in the history ot 
Islam. The Arabs established one or more principalities in this re¬ 
gion at the beginning of the eighth century A.D. and maintained a 
precarious hold over them for nearly three hundred years. But 
Islam, which had conquered a large part of the world from the 
Pyrenees to the borders of China, had not extended much beyond 
the Sindhu, and had an uncertain footing even in the valley of that 
river. But what even the mighty ‘Abbasid Caliphs failed to achieve 
was accomplished by petty Turkish dynasties that arose from the 
ruins of their empire. In order to understand this properly it is 
necessary to pass in rapid review the great political changes that 
Look place in the eastern regions of the Caliphate since the beginning 
of the ninth century A.D. 

The powerful ‘Abbasid Caliphate, founded in A.D. 749, began to 
show signs of decline even before the end of the first quarter of 
the ninth century A.D. Tahir, the trusted general of al-Ma‘mun 
(A.D. 813-833), was rewarded in 820 with the governorship of 
Khurasan, which comprised all the territories east of Baghdad. He, 
however, soon assumed independence for all practical purposes, and 
his successors extended their dominion to the frontiers of India. 

In A.D. 872 the Tahirids were superseded by a new dynasty 
founded by Ya'qub ibn-Layth al-Saffar who started life as a copper¬ 
smith in Sljistan. His conduct as the head of a band of brigands 
attracted the attention of the local governor who placed him in 
command of his troops. Saffar succeeded his patron as governor 
and soon ruled over almost the whole of Persia. He also conquered 
Kabul, Zabul and Sindh as already mentioned above. 1 

Towards the close of the ninth century A.D. the Samanids of 
Transoxiana rose into importance. They were descended from 
Saman, a Zoroastrian noble of Balkh, and in A.D, 903 seized Khurasan, 
from the Ssfferids. During the reign of Nasr II (A.D. 913-43) the 
Samanid empire embraced Sijistan, Karman, Jurjap, Tabaristan, 
Transoxiana, and Khurasan. Though nominally vassals of the 
‘.Abbasids, the Samanid rulers were virtually independent. The 
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Samanids finally brought the whole of Transoxiana under Muslim 
rule, and their capital Bukhara, together with the city of Samurqand, 
rivalled and sometimes almost eclipsed Baghdad, the renowned 
capital city of the Caliphs, as centres of learning and culture. 

The mighty kingdom of the Samanids experienced the usual 
fate. In the last decade of the tenth century A.D. two Turkish 
families divided it between themselves. The Halt Khans of Turkistan, 
who captured Bukhara in 990 and nine years later gave the final 
blow to the Samanids, became masters of all their territories lying 
to the north of the Oxus. The portion of the Samanid kingdom lying 
to the south of that river passed into the hands of the Y a mini 
dynasty, better known to the modern students of history as the 
Ghaznavids. As it was the rulers of this dynasty that repeatedly 
invaded India and paved the way for the final Muslim conquest of 
the country, their history requires a fuller treatment. 

2. SABUKTIGIN 

The Yamim dynasty claimed descent from Yazdijurd-i-Sliahryar, 
the last of the Persian monarchs During the Caliphate of ‘Usman 
Yazdijurd-i-Shahryar lost his life at the hands of his enemies in a 
water-mill in the vicinity of the town of Marv. The family of the 
deceased fled to Turkistan and settled in the district of Nakhistan. 
They intermarried with the people of that country, and after two or 
three generations the descendants passed as Turks. While residing 
there, Sabuktigin, the founder of the Yamim dynasly in Ghazni, 
then only twelve years old, was taken prisoner by a neighbouring 
tribe. He was sold as a slave to a merchant named Nasr, the Haji, 
who after three or more years’ time brought him to Bukhara. There 
he was purchased by Alptigin, the Lord Chamberlain of the Samanid 
ruler of Khurasan, who took a fancy to him. Sabuktigin accompani¬ 
ed his new master to Tukharistan and Khurasan of which places the 
latter was governor. Subsequently Alptigin quarrelled with the 
Samanids and left Tukharistan. He seized Zabulistan together with 
its capital Ghazni from the Amir Abu Bakr Lawik in c. A.D. 963, 
and there established an independent kingdom, He raised Sabukti- 
gln to the position of a general. According to an authority quoted 
by Firishta 2 Sabuktigin was engaged in frequent wars with the 
Indians and defeated them during the fifteen years’ rule of Alptigin. 
But as the latter did not rule for more than a year, the statement 
about frequent raids into India by Sabuktigin can only refer to the 
interval between the death of Alptigin and his own accession to the 
throne which really covers a period of 15 years. Dr, Nazim says that 
Alptigin-conquered a part of the kingdom of Kabul, 0 but quotes no 
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authority. It may be presumed from subsequent events that the 
Shahi kingdom did not suffer any material loss before the reign of 
Sabuktigln. 

Aiptigin died in A.D. 963, and was succeeded by his son Is-haq. 
After the death of Is-haq, in A.D. 966, Balkatigln, the com¬ 
mander oi the Turkish troops, succeeded to the throne. Sabuktigin, 
who had married the daughter of Aiptigin, served both Is-haq and 
Balkatigln. When the reign of Balkatigln came to an end in 
A.D. 972, Pirai, 11 a slave of Aiptigin, succeeded to the throne. Pirai 
was a cruel king. So the people invited Abu ‘All Lawik, son of 
Abu Bakr Lawik, to invade Ghazni. The Shahis of India, whose 
kingdom extended up to the Hindu Kush, and who looked with dis¬ 
favour upon the establishment of a powerful Muslim kingdom, just 
on the border of their own, made a common cause with Abu ‘All 
Lawik against Pirai. The Shahi king, who in all probability was 
Jayapala, sent his son with an army to assist his ally in the invasion 
of Ghazni. When the allied forces reached near Charkh, a place on 
the east bank of the Lohgar river on one of the routes from Kabul 
to Ghazni, they were suddenly attacked by Sabuktigln who killed 
a large number of them and took many prisoners to Ghazni together 
with ten elephants. This victory greatly enhanced his prestige. 
Misdeeds of Pirai brought about his downfall in A.D. 977, and Sabuk¬ 
tigln was raised to power. Sabuktigin’s accession received approv¬ 
al from (be Samanid king Nuh II of Bukhara. Sabuktigln obviously 
enjoyed an independent political status, though perhaps he nominal¬ 
ly acknowledged the supremacy of the Samanids. 5 

Shortly after his accession Sabuktigln added to his kingdom 
Bust, Dawar, Qusdar, Bamlyan, Tukharistan, and Ghur. He also led 
frequent expeditions against the kingdom of the Shahis of Udabhanda, 
which, as has already been noted, extended as far as the Kabul 
Valley. ’Utbi regards these military campaigns as holy wars for 
the propagation of Islam. Sabuktigln plundered forts on the tops of 
hills in the outlying provinces of the Shahi kingdom, captured many 
cities, and acquired immense wealth. The Shahi Jayapala obviously 
could not ignore these incidents. He organised his forces, which 
included huge elephants, and set out to punish Sabuktigin. At some 
place between Lamghan and Ghazni he met with Sabuktigin and 
his young son Mahmud. The battle between the two armies con¬ 
tinued for several days. 6 According to Muslim chroniclers the Hindu 
army was rapidly gaining ground, and so Sabuktigin took recourse 
to unchivalrous means. There was near Jayapala’s camp a lofty 
mountain, called the ‘Ukba Ghuzak, in one of whose ravines there 
was a-fountain of .water. There was a popular superstition that if it 
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was contaminated with any filth, "black clouds collected, whirlwinds 
arose, the summits of the mountains became black, rain fell, and the 
neighbourhood was filled with cold blasts, until rod death superven¬ 
ed.” At the instance of Sabuktigm his men secretly threw dirty 
substance into the fountain and the dreadful consequences followed. 
There were hail storms, blast, and thunder; black vapour collected 
around the Hindu army impeding their progress, and many of Nunn 
perished in the cold. Jayapala saved himself by concluding an 
ignominious treaty with the Amir. Bui as soon as he safely reached 
his own country he repudiated the treaty. Enraged at this trea¬ 
cherous conduct of the Shahi king, Sabuktigm forthwith led an army 
against him. After a strenuous fight Sabuktigm defeated his enemy, 
and succeeded in establishing his authority as far as the city of 
Lamghan, which was famous for iis immense wealth and slrong 
fortifications. Jayapala decided to make a determined effort to re¬ 
establish his control of it, and collected an army consisting of more 
than one hundred thousand troops. Firislita states that the Rajas 
of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalanjara, and many other neighbouring countries 
supplied contingents to help the Shahi king on this occasion. This 
statement of Firishta is very important, as a confederacy of Indian 
rulers, united in opposition to foreign invasion, is a rare event in 
Indian history. If Firishta’s statement could be accepted as true, it 
would go a long way in absolving the Indian rulers of the charge 
commonly levelled against them that they could not unite even in 
the face of a common danger threatening the safety of their mother¬ 
land. Unfortunately, we have no independent testimony corroborat¬ 
ing Firishta’s statement, and, meagre as it is, it does not enable us 
to identify the rulers who joined Jayapala in defending their mother¬ 
land against the onrush of Islam, The three capital cities mentioned 
by Firishta seem to suggest that the Tomaras, Chfihamfuias and the 
Chandellas sent troops to the aid of Jayapala. Even though we do 
not know the names of any of the "many other neighbouring coun¬ 
tries” which joined the holy war against Islam, it is legitimate to 
conclude from Firishta’s statement that Northern India was fully 
aware of the grave peril caused by the menace of Islam, and her 
people gave practical evidence of their love for their country and 
religion by willingly offering to sacrifice their lives in the Weak hills 
of far distant Afghanistan which, was almost a terra incognita to 
them. 

On receiving news of the advance of the Hindu army Sabuktigm 
stationed his troops in a strategic position on a lofty hill near 
Lamghan Having, made a general survey of the countless forces 
of Jayapala from his post, he divided his soldiers into batches of five 
hundred men, and sent tjieni in succession to attack a particular point 
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of the enemy line. Soon a confusion arose in the Hindu camp, and 
then all these detached squadrons made a united attack. There 
followed a close fight in which only swords could be used, and Hindus 
were killed in large numbers. After a short resistance the Hindu 
army fled in utter confusion leaving behind their property, arms, 
provisions, elephants, and horses. This is the account handed down to 
us by the Muslim historians, and wc have no means to check it by 
comparing it with the version of the other side. Sabuktigin annexed 
the whole of the territory between Lamghan and Peshawar and 
introduced Islam among the people of this region who were probably 
followers of Buddhism. 

During the reign of the Samanid king Nuh If, son of Mansur, 
Abu ‘Ali-i-Sunjur, governor of a part of Khurasan, revolted. 'Nuh II 
succeeded in putting down the revolt with the help of Sabuktigin and 
the latter’s son Mahmud. In recognition of this service the Samanid 
king conferred the title Nasir-ud-dln wa’d-Daulah on Sabuktigin and 
Saifu’d-Daulah on Mahmud. Mahmud was made the captain-general 
of the forces of Khurasan, and his headquarters were fixed at 
Nishapur, In A.D. 995 Abu ‘All-i-Sunjur made a fresh attempt to 
capture Nishapur, but Sabuktigin and Mahmud succeeded in repuls¬ 
ing the attack. 

Sabuktigin died on the Balkh frontier in A.D. 997 at the age of 
fifty-six. He was a king of great valour, and ruled his kingdom with 
equity and moderation. He left behind him four sons, Mahmud, 
Isma'il, Nasr, and Yusuf. .Before his death he was prevailed upon 
by Isma'il, who was living with him, to nominate him as his successor. 
Isma'il declared himself king, and lavished weallh upon the 
soldiers to gain their support against his brother Mahmud. Hearing 
of this nows of Isma'U’s assumption of the royal power, following 
the death of his father, Mahmud wrote a letter to him proposing that 
he should give up his claim to the throne as he was inexperienced in 
the art of government, and that he could be given charge of the 
administration of the provinces of Balkh and Khurasan if he so 
desired. Isma'il rejected the proposal and advanced towards Ghazni, 
but was defeated by Mahmud. Pie was subsequently taken prisoner 
and was kept in confinement till his death. He ruled only for seven 
months. 


3. SULTAN MAIIMUD 

Mahmud ascended the throne of Ghazni in A.D. 998. Pie was 
born in A.D. 971, and in his youth received education in sacred lite¬ 
rature and in the art of warfare and government. It has already 
been mentioned that he fought under his father against Jayapala add 
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Abu ‘A'lI-i-Sunjur. After his accession Mahmud consolidated his 
position in Herat, Balkh, and Bust, and was engaged in a conflict with 
the Samanid king £ Abd-ul-Malik and his associates in oidei In re¬ 
establish his authority over Khurasan. He achieved his end by 
defeating his enemies in two successive engagements, and in A I). 0!b) 
was recognised as the sovereign of all these countries by the Caliph 
al-Qadir Billah, who sent him a robe of investment and conferred on 
him the titles of Yamln-ud-Daulah and Amin-ul-Millah. Mahmud is 
said to have made a vow to lead an expedition against India every 
year, and there is a general consensus of opinion that ho had no loss 
than twelve such expeditions to his credit. But the actual number is 
difficult to determine on account of the conflicting evidence of the 
different authorities. 

In A.D. 1000 he led the first expedition against India, and seized 
some fortresses, which seem to have been situated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Peshawar. In the following year Mahmud again advanced 
with an army consisting of 15,000 picked cavalry, men, and officers, 
and encamped in the outskirt of the city of Peshawar, On receipt 
of this news Jayapala marched with 12,000 horsemen, 30,000 toot 
soldiers, and 300 elephants to resist the invader, and pitched his camp 
near that city. He avoided taking direct action for some time await - 
ing the arrival of more troops from the tribal area. Mahmud realised 
the situation and attacked the enemy without further delay. The 
cavalry and elephant forces of Jayapala, amidst beat of drums, plung¬ 
ed themselves into the thick of the battle, but before noon the Hindus 
were routed and 5,000 of them lost their lives. Jayapala was captur¬ 
ed together with his sons and grandsons, and they were detained at 
a place known as Mirand. Mahmud obtained a huge booty, and suc¬ 
ceeded in conquering the province around Peshawar, which was 
larger and more fertile than Khurasan. He next advanced on 
Waihind, which is to be identified with Udabhartda, the capital of the 
Shahis, and pitched his tent near that city. At his approach the 
Hindus retreated to the passes in the neighbouring hills and the 
forests and jungles. While they were devising plans for an effective 
resistance, Mahmud despatched an army against them, and dispersed 
them with a great deal of slaughter, He released Jayapala on his pro¬ 
mise to pay 250,000 dinars and to deliver 25 elephants, and detained a 
son and a grandson of his as hostages for the fulfilment of the condi¬ 
tions of the treaty. After Jayapala’s return to his own kingdom his 
son Anandapala, who was at that time residing somewhere to the east 
of the Sindhu, sent the stipulated sum of money and elephants to 
Mahmud, and secured the release of the Shahi princes. But Jayapala, 
having suffered three successive defeats at the hands of the Muslims, 
considered himself unworthy of the throne and burnt himself on a 
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funeral pyre, which he is said to have kindled with his own hands. 
Anandapala succeeded him shortly after A.D. 1001. 

Mahmud devoted the greater part of A.D. 1002 and A.D. 1003 to 
the war in Slstan and during these two years India enjoyed a respite 
from his attacks. 

In A.D. 1004 Mahmud renewed his invasion of India. He 
passed through Walishtan, modern Sibi, in Baluchistan, crossed the 
Sindhu near Multan, and reached Bhatiya. The city was surrounded 
by a wall of unusual height and a moat of great depth and breadth. 
It possessed enormous riches and was well-equipped with armaments 
and troops. The place has been variously identified with Bhora 
under the Salt Range, Uch, and Bhatinda, but none of these identi¬ 
fications can be regarded as certain. It was at this time ruled by 
BajI Ray, Firishta says that Baji Ray, who was a vassal under 
Anandapala, antagonised the latter by refusing to pay him tribute. 
Pie is said to have also enraged Mahmud by his hostile activities 
against the Muslim governors, whom the latter appointed to rule his 
Indian possessions. But these informations are not supplied by the 
early authorities. Baji Ray was a brave general. He came out of 
the walls of the city with his elephant forces and took the aggressive. 
The battle continued for three days and nights. The Muslims lost 
heavily and were on the verge of defeat, when, on the fourth day, 
the Sultan made a last desperate attack, and succeeded in capturing 
some elephants which were defending the centre of Baji Ray’s forces. 
Baji Ray resisted at every point, but by the evening was forced to 
withdraw into the fort. Mahmud forthwith occupied the gates of 
the city, filled up the moat, and widened the entrances. When Baji 
Ray realised that the city could not be defended any longer, he fled 
to a forest on the bank of the Sindhu, and took refuge on the top of 
a hill with a few of his followers. As soon as Mahmud learnt of the 
enemy’s flight, he sent off a contingent in hot pursuit. Baji Ray was 
soon taken by surprise, and surrounded by the Muslim army. As 
there was no way out of this impasse left for him, he put an end to 
his life by plunging his dagger into his heart, and his attendants fell 
fighting bravely with the enemy. Mahmud took Bhatiya easily by 
storm, and pillaged the city. All the wealth there, together with 
hundred and twenty elephants, fell into his hands. He stayed there 
for some time, making arrangements for the permanent annexation 
of the country and for the conversion of the Hindus to Islam with the 
help of some competent teachers. He started for Ghazni in A.D. 1005 
during the rainy season. As the rivers of the Punjab were full and 
surging at that time, he lost almost all his booty while crossing them. 
His passage was also obstructed from time to time by his enemies in 
the mountainous country. 
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In A.D.' 1005-6 Mahmud resolved to lead an expedition against 
Multan to punish its ruler Abu-’l-Fath Baud for his herelical 
activities. Dtiud J s grandfather Shaikh Hamid Lodi hud. entered into 
a friendly relation with Sabuktigln, and the alliance between the? 
two families was maintained for some time. But Daiid's acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Ismahlv sect made him hostile to Mahmud, who 
was a zealous defender of the Islamic faith. Mahmud, as he marched 
towards Multan, found the Sindhu in a flooded condition aflor the 
rain, making it difficult for his cavalry to cross it. So he requested 
Anandapala to allow him a passage through his kingdom. Aumida- 
pala, who was an ally of Daud, refused to comply with the request. 
This led to a battle near Peshawar in which Mahmud severely defeat¬ 
ed Anandapala who fled to the Kashmir hills. The Sultan now found 
an easy route to Multan through the Shahi kingdom. Daud lost all 
courage to meet the Sultan when he heard that a powerful king like 
Anandapala had failed to cope with him. The SulUm reached Multan 
without encountering any opposition, besieged the city for seven 
days, and forced the defenders to capitulate. The people, who had 
endured extreme hardship, were forced to pay 20,000,000 dirhams, 
Daud was, however, allowed to rule over the kingdom on his promise 
to pay an annual tribute of 20,000 golden dirhams , and to follow the 
tenets of Islam. 

About this time the Sultan received news of the invasion of the 
northern part of his kingdom by the Turks under their leader link 
Khan. He left Sukhapala, grandson of Jayapala, who was formerly 
converted to Islam under the name of Nawasa Shah, to look after the 
affairs of Hindustan, and himself rushed to Khurasan to meet the 
invader. When he was engaged in fighting with Ilak Khan, Nawasa 
Shah declared independence, dismissed all the Muslim officers, re¬ 
nounced Islam, and made an alliance with the Indian chiefs. After 
the termination of his battle with the Turks in A.D. 1007 the Sultan 
marched to India to punish the rebel. Nawasa Shah fled to the hills, 
but was captured. The Sultan took possession of his treasures, 
amounting to 400,000 dirhams,, and after settling affairs in Hindustan 
returned to Ghazni. 

In the following year (A,D. 1008) Mahmud led an army against 
Anandapala to punish him for his conduct during the invasion of 
Multan. Mahmud was opposed on the bank of a river near Waihind 
(Bdabhanda) by Brahmapala, son of Anandapala. The Shahi army 
was well equipped with white swords, blue spears, yellow coats of 
mail, and huge elephants. According to Firishta many RajSs of 
Hindustan despatched, on the appeal of Anandapala, big contingents 
to his aid, as they did, about thirty years earlier, during the reign of 
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his father, on a similar occasion. The Khokars or the Gakkhars of the 
Punjab also joined the Shahis in full strength. The contending parties 
did not engage in any struggle for forty days. Mahmud did not 
think it wise to take the offensive, and wanted his enemies to attack 
his entrenchments. He engaged six thousand archers to incite them 
to make the first move, and his plan met with success. The Khokars, 
30,000 in number, with various weapons advanced swiftly against 
the enemy line and made a vigorous attack on it. In the dreadful 
battle that ensued 5,000 Muslims lost their lives within a short space 
of time, and it seemed as if the Sultan was on the point of losing the 
battle with disastrous consequences. But suddenly the battle took a 
different course, when a number of the Sultan’s personal guards 
attacked the rear of the invading Hindu army. There was confusion 
and the Hindus fled in panic. Firishta says that an untoward inci¬ 
dent led to the final defeat of the Hindus on this occasion. The ele¬ 
phant, which carried the leader of the Hindu army, i.e. Anandapala, 
was struck by arrows showered by the enemies, got out of control, 
and fled from the battlefield with its riders. This was taken as the 
signal for flight by the Hindu army, which then deserted the battle¬ 
field in confusion, The same authority relates that ‘Abdullah Ta’I 
with 6,000 horse and Arsalan Jazib with 10,000 soldiers pursued the 
Hindus and killed 20,000 of them. The Sultan himself joined in the 
pursuit, and followed the remainder of the fleeing Hindu army up to 
Bh'imnagar, also known as Nagarkot, modern Kot Kangra. The fort 
of Bhimnagar was built on the top of a steep and lofty hill surround¬ 
ed by deep water, Great riches, presented by neighbouring chiefs 
and devotees from different parts of India during successive genera¬ 
tions, had been accumulated there. Such an immense quantity of 
gold, silver, precious stones, and pearls was not to be found in the 
treasury of any king in India. The Sultan besieged the fort and made 
a vigorous onslaught with his archers. The Hindus inside the fort 
lost heart at the sight of the vast host of Muslims spreading over the 
spurs of the hills, After three days’ resistance they surrendered and 
threw open the gates of the citadel. The Sultan entered it without 
any opposition, and seized control of the treasury which consisted of 
70,000,000 royal dirhams, gold and silver ingots, 7,00,400 mans in 
weight, jewelleries, and precious stones. Among the booty were 
superfine, soft, and embroidered cloths and garments, a house of white 
silver, 30 yards in length and 15 yards in breadth, parts of which 
could be disjoined at will, a canopy made of fine linen, 40 yards in 
length and 20 yards in breadth, provided with two golden and two 
silver poles, and a very costly throne, The Sultan himself took 
charge of the jewels and placed his two chamberlains Altuntash and 
Asigbtigln in charge of the gold, silver and other valuables. He 
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appointed one of his reliable officers to take charge of the foil, and 
returned to Ghazni carrying the booty and the treasure on the oacks 
of camels. He could not keep Nagarkot under his control for any 
length of time. But on this occasion he succeeded in annexing all 
the territories to the west of Sindhu Including the Shahi capital 
Udabhanda. On reaching Ghazni he held an exhibition of the jewels, 
pearls, rubies, emeralds, diamonds and other articles, secured from 
Nagarkot, in Ihe court-yard of the royal palace. Even ambassadors 
from Turkistan and other foreign countries came to see this fabulous 
wealth which he had acquired. 

In A.D. 1009 Mahmud led an army against Narayan, situated in 
the heart of Hind. The place is identified by Cunningham with 
Narayanpur, in the old Alwar State, Rajputana. The king of Narayan 
fought bravely in defence of his country, but was defeated. The 
Sultan broke the idols and returned to Ghazni with his booty, the 
captured elephants and horses. In the following year Mahmud 
invaded the small country of Ghur, situated between Ghazni and 
Herat, took its ruler Muhammad bin Surl prisoner, and placed on its 
throne the latter’s brother Abu.- 1 All. 

In the latter part of A.D. 1010 Mahmud had to lead an expedition 
against Multan to bring it finally into a state of subjugation. Dalid, 
the ruler of the country, had turned hostile again, and the Isma'Ul 
sect was increasing in popularity. The Sultan killed a large number 
of the heretics, took Daud prisoner, and re-established his authority 
over that country. 

These successive victories of Mahmud made Anandapala realise 
the futility of carrying on further wars against him. lie entered 
into a treaty with the Sultan agreeing to send him annually 50 big 
elephants, laden with valuables, and accompanied by 2,000 men for 
service at the court of Ghazni. The Sultan on his part promised not 
to lead any more invasion against the Shahi kingdom. Both parties 
strictly observed the conditions of the treaty till Anandapala’s death. 
The relations between the two kingdoms became so cordial during 
this period that the caravans moving between Khurasan and Hind 
enjoyed full security. 

Mahmud received information that Thaneswar possessed ele¬ 
phants of Ceylon breed, which were very useful for military purposes. 
There was also an idol in a temple there, which was held in high 
veneration by the people of Hindustan. In A.D. 1011 Mahmud Start¬ 
ed with his army from Ghazni with a view to plundering that city. 
Anandapala, in accordance with the treaty he had concluded, allowed 
Mahmud a safe passage through his kingdom, though the latter 
rejected his fervent appeal to spare the sacred city of Thaneswar 
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from plunder in return for adequate compensalion. The Sultan, in 
course of his march, reached the bank of a river, where he was 
opposed by a Raja named Rama, the chief of Dera, who was: also 
anxious to save the sacred city from pillage. The river, which is 
identified by some with the Sutlej, flowed swiftly through a mountain 
pass. Its banks were precipitous and its bottom was full of large 
stones. Rama, together with his elephants, cavalry, and infantry, 
took up his position in the ravines. At the Sultan’s command two 
contingents of the Muslim army forded the river at two points and 
attacked the enemy on both sides. While the battle was in progress 
a third contingent marched up the stream, crossed the river, and 
attacked the vital position of the enemy. The fight continued fierce¬ 
ly till evening, when the Hindus fled from the battlefield leaving their 
elephants behind. After gaining complete victory over his enemies, 
the Sultan resumed his march. On receipt of the news of Mahmud’s 
advance, the Raja of Delhi, in whose kingdom Thaneswar was situat¬ 
ed, sent messengers to other chiefs of Hindustan requesting them to 
join him in defence of the sacred city. It was emphasised that if the 
invader was not checked at Thaneswar, the whole of Hindustan would 
be overwhelmed by the Muslims. But before the Hindus could rally 
their forces, Mahmud reached Thaneswar, plundered the city, and 
broke a large number of idols, sparing the principal one, which was 
carried to Ghazni and placed in a public square for defilement. T 
He intended next to invade Delhi, but had to abandon this project as 
he could not rely fully on the co-operation of Anandapala. So he 
marched back to Ghazni, and on his way received due hospitality 
from the Shahi chief. 

After the death of Anandapala (c. A.D. 1012) Mahmud renewed 
his hostility against the Shabis, whose capital at this time was Nan* 
dana, in the Salt Range. In the winter of A.D. 1013 Mahmud advanced 
wit h his army towards Nandana to crush the power of Trilochanapala, 
son and successor of Anandapala. As soon as he reached the border 
of Hind his passage was blocked by a heavy fall of snow. The roads, 
passes, and valleys were all lost under the snow drifts. He had to 
wait there until spring, securing additional supplies and army from 
the neighbouring provinces. After two months’ troublesome 
journey over the hills and dales, and across torrential and deep 
rivers, the Sultan reached the vicinity of Nandana, He now divided 
his cavalry into three groups placing Amir Nasr, Arsalan Jazib, and 
Abu ‘Abdulla Muhammad in charge of each of them. The central 
part of the army was placed under the leadership of Altuntash. 
Trilochanapala, who was not prepared for this sudden invasion, put 
the whole of his army under the command of his son Bhlrnapala, 
and sent invitations to his vassals to join him with their forces, 
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Bhlmapala posted himself together with his forces behind huge blocks 
of stone in a narrow mountain pass, barring the entrance with ele¬ 
phants and awaiting the arrival of the vassals. On learning the 
design of the enemies, Mahmud all on a sudden attacked them in that 
position with his Dailamite warriors and Afghan spearmen. The 
battle continued without a break for several days. But the Sultan 
could not dislodge the Shahis from their strategic position. At lias 
time Tonga, the general of the Lohara king Saiiigramaraja of Kash¬ 
mir, who was sent with an army to help Trilochanapala, suffered a 
defeat at the hands of the Sultan for his injudicious movement. As 
soon as reinforcements came, Bhlmapala left the pass and came out 
into the plain to give battle against the Muslims. The elephant 
forces under him made a violent attack on the enemies, but were 
repulsed by the showers of arrows. Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad, 
while lighting bravely in the midst of the enemies, received many 
wounds in his head and body, but was rescued by the Sultan’s per - 
sonal guard. An all-round battle continued for some time, and 
though the Shahis fought bravely and contested every inch of ground, 
they were ultimately routed. A large number of them lost their 
lives on the slopes of the hills and in the valleys and ravines, and 
a host of elephants, which protected their defence lines, foil into the 
hands of the Muslims. Bhlmapala, along with his father, withdrew 
to the valley of Kashmir, leaving a strong garrison behind for the 
defence of the capital. The Sultan readily marched to the capital 
and besieged its fort. Having failed to capture it by ordinary means, 
he ran mines under the walls and forced the defenders to sur¬ 
render. He then entered into the fort without opposition, seized 
the treasure and other valuable articles, and appointed Snrugli as 
its Superintendent. The western, and central portions of the Shahi 
kingdom were annexed to the Empire of Ghazni. 

From Nandana Mahmud marched towards the Kashmir valley 
where Trilochanapala had rallied his surviving forces. Trilochana¬ 
pala resisted him but, when he was defeated, he fled to the Eastern 
Punjab, probably Sirhind. Mahmud plundered the Kashmir valley, 
took many prisoners, converted some to Islam, and returned 1o 
Ghazni with a large amount of booty. On this occasion ho carried 
with him such a large number of Indians as prisoners that they were 
sold as slaves at a very cheap price in Ghazni. Men, who occupied 
high positions in India, were seen to serve the shopkeepers there as 
slaves. 

In A.D. 1015 Mahmud came back to the Kashmir valley in order 
to put down some refractory chiefs, and also to capture some forts 
which he could not conquer on the previous occasion. The hill-fort 
of Lohkot, modern Loharin, on the southern slopes of the central 
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Pir Panlsal, was his fust objective. The fort was famous for its 
invincibility. The Sultan made a fruitless effort to capture it before 
the end of the summer season. The situation became worse for the 
Muslim army when, as winter approached, there was a heavy fall 
of snow. In the mean time the Kashmirians made their position 
stronger by fresh reinforcement of troops. In this circumstance the 
Sultan had no other alternative but to raise the siege and retreat 
towards Ghazni. On his return journey he suffered incalculable 
miseries. Once, his guides misled him and his army into a big marsh, 
and a large number of men were lost. After struggling hard for 
several days he succeeded in extricating the surviving portion of 
his troops. 

Mahmud could not lead any expedition against India in A.D. 1016 
and 1017 as he was engaged in putting down revolt in Khvarazm. 
As soon as he was free from that trouble he formulated a plan to 
penetrate further into the heart of Hindustan, and to attack the 
imperial city of Kanauj. For this ambitious enterprise he raised a 
big army of 100,000 horse, and 20,000 foot, recruited from Turki- 
stan, Mawarau-n nahr, Khurasan, and other neighbouring provinces. 
Towards the end of A.D. 1018 he started from Ghazni and, march¬ 
ing through the Punjab, crossed the Sindhu, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas, and Sutlej. The chiefs of the countries through which he 
passed submitted to him. JankT, 8 son of Shahl, grandson of BamhI, 
who controlled the southern passes leading inlo Kashmir, offered 
his services to the Sultan as a guide. The Shahi Trilochanapala, who 
was ruling in the Eastern Punjab, refused to pay allegiance to the 
Sultan, and fled to the Pararoara kingdom of Malava. After a long 
and tedious journey through forests and jungles, the Sultan reached 
the Yamuna and crossed it on 2nd December 1018. Having 
overcome some lull-forts on the way he reached Duran, modern 
Bulandshahr, in U.P. The ruler of the place, Hardat, who was filled 
with alarm at his approach, did not put up any resistance against 
him. ’U't’bl states that Hardat surrendered to Mahmud with 10,000 
men and was even willing to embrace Islam to save them from 
disaster. GardizI and Nizam-ud-dln Ahmad, however, relate that 
Hardat fled away, leaving the fort in charge of his followers. The 
garrison found their position untenable and purchased peace by pay¬ 
ing the Sultan 1,000,000 dirhams and 30 elephants. From Bar an 
Mahmud advanced to attack Mahaban, on the Yamuna, in the 
Mathura District. It was at that time ruled by a chief named Kula- 
chand, who owned a large number of forts and maintained a strong 
army. Many neighbouring ru'lors had to submit to his military 
power. It is known from some epigraphic records that in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries Mahaban and its environs were ruled by the 
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Yaclu dynasty, and ICulachand was possibly a member of this family. 

J As soon as Mahmud invested Mahaban, Kulachand, along with his 
army and elephants, retreated to a fort in a dense forest, and kept 
every thing ready for battle. The Sultan, after a careful search, 
discovered the fort where Kulachand had concentrated his forces. 
A hand to hand fight with swords and spears ensued between the 
two armies. The Hindus, having failed lo defend their position, 
jumped into the Yamuna and tried to cross it over in search of 
safety. Kulachand, finding no other way to escape, lulled his wife 
first and then killed himself. Nearly 5,000 Hindus lost their lives, 
and the Sultan secured a large booty together wiLh 185 war 
elephants. 9 

The Sultan next directed his attacks against Ihe sacred city of 
Mathura. The city was surrounded by a massive stone wall, in 
which were two lofty gates opening on to ihe river. There wore 
magnificent temples all over the city and the largest of them stood 
in the centre of it. The Sultan was very much struck by its gran¬ 
deur. In his estimate it cost not less than 100,000,000 red dinars, 
and even the most skilful of masons must have taken 200 years to 
complete it. Among the large number of idols in the temples, live 
were made of pure gold, the eyes of one of them were laid with two 
rubies worth 100,000 dinars, and another had a sapphire of a very 
heavy weight. All these live idols yielded gold weighing 98,800 
miskals. The idols made of silver numbered 200, The city is said 
to have been within the kingdom of the Raja of Delhi, but the Sultan 
captured it without meeting any opposition. He seized all the gold 
and silver idols and ordered his soldiers to burn all the temples to 
the ground. The idols in them were deliberately broken into pieces. 
The city was pillaged for 20 days, and a large number of buildings 
were reduced to ashes. 

From Mathura the Sultan marched on Kanauj. On his way he 
conquered many forts and obtained much booty. Sometimes he 
encountered strong resistance from the Hindus, but he triumphed 
over them. Kanauj, which served as the capital of so many suc¬ 
cessive imperial ruling dynasties, was a well fortified city, defended 
by seven lofty forts, and contained 10,000 temples. At Mahmud’s 
approach king Rajyapala of the Pratihara dynasty fled to the other 
side of the Ganga, and took refuge in a place known as Bari. Kanauj 
was deserted by a large number of its citizens, who were anxious 
to save themselves from the fury of the Muslims, and In the absence 
of any strong resistance, all the seven forts fell easily into the hands 
of the Sultan. At his command the city was plundered, the inha¬ 
bitants put to the sword, and the idols destroyed, 
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After plundering Kanauj Mahmud invaded Munj, which is 
identified by some with Manjhawan, 10 miles south of Kanpur 
(Cawnpore), and by others with the place of this name, 14 miles 
north-east of Etawah. It was known as the fort of the Brahmans. 
The garrison resisted the invader for 25 days, but it was of no 
effect. At last a large number of inhabitants threw themselves into 
Are together with their wives and children. Some sallied forth 
from the fort and dashed towards the enemy, only to be killed by 
the latter. Others threw themselves down from the battlements to 
embrace death. Il was eventually found that not a single soul sur¬ 
vived in the fort. Mahmud took possession of all the valuables there 
and then advanced towards Asl, which is identified with Asni, 10 
miles north-east from Fatehpur. The fort of As! was surrounded by 
a wide and deep moat, and around it lay dense jungle full of venom¬ 
ous reptiles. Its ruler, Chandrapal Bhur, was one of the most power¬ 
ful chiefs of Hindustan, and earned a great reputation as a military 
leader by inflicting defeats on many kings. He even succeeded in 
repulsing an attack of the Pratiharas of Kanauj after a prolonged 
fight. But his courage failed when Mahmud invaded his fort, and 
he fled, leaving it to the mercy of the latter. At the Sultan’s order 
the fort was plundered and demolished, and the inhabitants were 
put to death. The Sultan next marched with his army to Sharva, 
which is identified by Cunningham with Sirsawa to the east of the 
Yamuna, near Saharanpur. The fort there, made of massive stone, 
was of immense height. Its chief, Chand Rai, held a high position 
among the rulers of Hindustan. Hearing the news of Mahmud’s 
advance, Chand Rai stealthily went out of his fort with his army 
and treasure, withdrew to a lofty hill, and hid in a thick forest. The 
Sultan plundered the fort of Sharva, and then pushed his way 
through the jungle, in pursuit of Chand Rai. Aftei’ covering a dis¬ 
tance of 15 parasangs he succeeded in detecting the place where the 
enemy was residing. In the action that followed a large number 
of Hindu soldiers lost their lives, Chand Rai seems to have fled 
away leaving his treasure behind. The Sultan secured for himself 
a huge amount of gold, silver, and pearls worth 3,000,000 dirhams, 
and many elephants. A large number of Hindus, rich and poor, 
were carried off as slaves, and eventually sold to the merchants of 
Mawarau-n nahr, ‘Iraq, and Khurasan, After his victory over Chand 
Rai, which took place in January, 1019, Mahmud returned to Ghazni 
with a huge booty and a large number of war prisoners. The ex¬ 
pedition against Kanauj made the Sultan master of wealth amount¬ 
ing to 20,000,000 dirhams , 53,000 prisoners of war, and 350 elephants. 
Firishta states that after this glorious expedition the Sultan founded 
at Ghazni the famous Jami Mosque, which was universally known 
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as ‘Celestial Bride.’ Adjacent to this mosque the Sultan established 
a University well equipped with books in various languages, and a 
Museum lull of natural curiosities. 

Before we resume the story of Mahmud’s invasion of India we 
may refer briefly to his great adversary, the Shahi king Trilochana¬ 
pala, whose dominions were now confined to the Eastern Punjab. As 
Kalhana says, he “displayed great resolution even after he had fallen 
from his position, and relying on his force of elephants, endeavoured 
to recover victory.” In his new retreat at Sirhind, Trilochanapala 
secured a respite from Muslim invasion for about five years. Bui 
during this period he had to fight a series of battles against Chand 
Rai, ruler of Sharva, mentioned above. These engagements resulted 
in a heavy loss of men and warriors on both sides. A peace was 
ultimately concluded between the two kings and, in order to make 
it a lasting one, Triloohanapala sought the hand of Ids rival's 
daughter for his son Bhlmapala. As soon as the Shahi prince reached 
Sharva for marriage, Chand Rai put him into prison and demanded 
retribution for the losses he had to suffer in the previous engage¬ 
ments. Trilochanapala could not lead any big expedition against 
Chand Rai lest any serious harm was done to his son. Stray battles, 
however, took place from time to time between the two kings, until 
Mahmud, on his way to Kanauj, reached that part of the country in 
A.D. 1018. Trilochanapala left his kingdom and took shelter with 
the Paramara Rhoja of Malava. 

As mentioned above, Mahmud, after plundering Kanauj, return¬ 
ed to Ghazni in A.D. 1019, But in A.D. 1020-21 ho again came to 
Hindustan to chastise the Chandella Vidyadhara, who had attacked 
the Pratihara king Raj yap ala and killed him for his cowardly submis¬ 
sion to Mahmud. On that occasion Trilochanapala made an alliance 
with the Chandellas. So, when in A.D. 1020-21, the Sultan advanced 
with his army to punish Vidyadhara, and after some time reached 
the banks of a big river, he was opposed by the Shahi Trilochanapala. 
’Utbl mentions the name of this river as Rahib, and Finish la and 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad call it Yamuna. Trilochanapala camped on 
the eastern bank of the river with his infantry and elephants, and 
showed grim determination to fight. The Sultan hesitated to make 
an attempt at crossing the river as it was very deep and its bottom 
full of mud. He ordered eight men of his camp to swim over to the 
other bank on inflated skins. As these men were approaching, Tri¬ 
lochanapala sent a contingent with five elephants to prevent them 
from landing. But these few Muslim soldiers succeeded in forcing 
their way through, throwing their enemies into wild confusion as 
they discharged their arrows. When the Sultan’s plan had achieved 
this result, he ordered his troops to follow the same process, The 
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Muslims readily jumped into tho river and reached the other bank 
without any loss of life. Triloehanapala attacked them with all his 
forces, but being defeated, fled from the battlefield. Many Hindus 
lost their lives in the encounter, and 270 elephants fell into the 
hands of the Sultan. Triloehanapala now made an attempt to join 
Vidyadhara, but, on his way, was killed by some Hindus. His son 
Bhimapala, who had obviously effected his escape from Sharva at 
the time when Mahmud plundered the fort in A.D. 1019, survived 
him for five years without holding any royal position. The entire 
Shahi kingdom now formed a part of Mahmud’s dominions. 

The Shahis bravely resisted the Muslims for more than twenty- 
five years. The collapse of their power made a deep impression upon 
Iho minds of the people of that age. Al-Biruni remarks with a note 
of pathos: “The Hindu Sahiyn dynasty is now extincl, and of the 
whole house there is no longer the slightest remnant in existence. 
We must say that, in all their grandeur, they never slackened in the 
ardent desire of doing that which is good and right, that they were 
men of noble sentiment and noble hearing.” The same sentiment 
is also echoed by Knlbana in the twelfth century in his book Rajaia- 
runghil . 

After defeating Triloehanapala Mahmud advanced towards 
Bari, where the Pratiharas had shifted their capital after the sack 
of Kanauj. But before the Sultan reached that place the Pratihara 
Triloehanapala, son and successor of Itajyapala, fled away in fear. 
The Muslims entered into the city without any opposition, and at 
the Sultan’s command razed it to the ground. 

After the capture of Bari Mahmud directed his attack against 
Vidyadhara who was ready to meet him on the border of his king¬ 
dom with 45,000 infantry, 36,000 cavalry, and 640 elephants. 10 The 
Sultan sent an envoy to Vidyadhara asking him either to embrace 
Islam or to agree to pay an annual tribute, but the Chandclla king 
rejected both the proposals with scorn. The Sultan, before issuing 
order for the attack, went to an elevated place to make an estimate 
of the strength of the enemy. His courage failed when he saw the 
vast gathering of Vidyadhara’s army, and he repented of undertak¬ 
ing this perilous expedition. In his despair, ho fell flat on the ground, 
praying to the Almighty for assistance. In the evening there was a 
skirmish between Mahmud’s general Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad 
al-Ta’I and a detachment of the Hindu army, in which the latter 
suffered a reverse. Greatly disheartened by the defeat, Vidyadhara, 
being panic-stricken, fled away with his army during the night under 
cover of darkness, leaving his bags and baggages behind. On the 
following morning tho Sultan was surprised to hear that his enemies 
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had fled. At first he suspected .foul play, but when no tract! ut (he 
enemy could be discovered in the neighbourhood, he end-rod the 
deserted camps and seized everything of value including elephants 
numbering 580. 

Shortly after his return to Ghazni the Sultan led expeditions 
against Qirat and Nur, places situated between the borders of India 
and Turkistan. 1111101. identifies these places with Swat, Bfijaur, and 
part of Kafiristan. The inhabitants of these places, along with their 
rulers, were worshippers of idols. The chiot of Qirat surrondoied In 
Mahmud without a struggle, and adopted Islam. Mahmud’s general 
Amir ‘All overcame the ruler of Nur, sacked his territory, demolish¬ 
ed a Hindu temple of great antiquity, and forced the people to 
embrace Islam. Shortly afterwards, in A.D. 1.021, the Sultan led an 
army against Lohkot, in Kashmir, which he had failed (o capture 
on a previous occasion. However, he clid not fare better this lime. 
After making a fruitless attempt for a month to lake possession of 
it, he raised the siege. 

In A.D. 1021-22 Mahmud again launched an expedition against 
the Chandella Vidyadhara. On his way he attacked the foil of 
Gwalior, which was then in possession of the Kachchhapaghatas. The 
chief of ihe Kachchhapaghata dynasty, who seems to have been 
Kirttiraja, after successfully defending his position for four days, 
lost courage and sued for peace. The Sultan received some valuable 
presents and 35 elephants from his adversary, and then resumed his 
march. He soon reached his destination and laid siege to the fort 
of Kalanjara. The siege had continued for a long time when 'Vidya¬ 
dhara sent an emissary lo the Sultan with the proposal for peace. 
He offered 300 elephants and other valuable presents for raising the 
siege. Hearing that the Sultan agreed to his terms Vidyadhara, to 
test the bravery of the Muslim soldiers, lot loose the elephants, 
without riders, outside the gate of the fort. At the Sultan’s com¬ 
mand his Turkish soldiers brought them all under control and mount¬ 
ed them. The Hindus in the fort wore amazed at this bold feat of 
their opponents, and no longer had any desire to fight. Vidyadhara 
sent over to the Muslim camp a verse in the Indian language in 
praise of the Sultan, who was very much pleased with the compli¬ 
ment paid him. He reciprocated this friendly gesture by bestowing 
on the Chandella king the government of 15 fortresses, and returned 
to Ghazni. It would appear from the above account in the Muslim 
chronicles that Mahmud came all the way from Ghazni to Kalanjara 
only to be Satisfied with a few hundred elephants and some rich 
presents. It would be more rational to hold that his invasion of 
Kalanjara was not a great success, and possibly a failure, 
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India enjoyed respite from the invasion of Mahmud in A.D. 1023 
because the Sultan in that year was busy fighting in Transoxiana. In 
the following year (A.D, 10241 he resumed his expedition against 
Hindustan. The object of his attack this time was the famous temple 
ol Somanatha on the sea-shore, in Kathiawar, containing a Siva- 
lliiga. The temple stood on huge blocks of stone, and its roof was 
supported by 50 wooden pillars “curiously carved and set with pre¬ 
cious stones”. The pyramidal roof was made of 13 stories, and was 
surmounted by fourteen golden domes. The girth of the linga was 
4 feet 6 inches, and its height above the base was 7 feet 0 inches. 11 
A portion of the linga, 6 feet in height, was hidden beneath the 
base. Adjacent to it under its pedestal there was tlie treasury con¬ 
taining many gold and silver miniature idols. The canopy over it 
was set with jewels and was decorated with rich embroidery. The 
dark chamber in which the linga was installed was illumined by 
jewelled chandeliers. In front of the chamber there was a chain 
of gold, 200 mans in weight, attached to a bell, which was rung by 
shaking ihe chain from time to time for specific purpose. One thou¬ 
sand Brahmanas were appointed to perform the worship of the 
linga and for conducting the devotees into the temple. There were 
three hundred barbers for shaving the heads and beards of the pil¬ 
grims. Three hundred and fifty persons, both male and female, were 
employed to sing and dance before the linga every day. All these 
people received daily allowances from the temple funds. The in¬ 
come of the temple was derived from the 10,000 villages endowed to 
it, and from the offerings of the devotees. The temple possessed vast 
wealth in gold, silver, pearls, and rich jewels, which had been accu¬ 
mulated in course of centuries. 

The Hindus entertained a belief that Mahmud could demolish 
so many idols in Northern India simply because these deities had 
forfeited the sympathy and support of Somanatha. It is slated that 
when Mahmud heard of this belief of the Hindus he decided to des¬ 
troy Somanatha with a view to striking at the root of their faith 
in the divinity of their chief idol. Mahmud marched from Ghazni 
to Multan at the head of 30,000 cavalry and a multitude of volun¬ 
teers. Thence he decided to advance along the desert route to reach 
his destination, Soldiers were provided with food, water, and forage 
for many days. Two hundred camels were employed to carry addi¬ 
tional water and provisions to meet any contingency. In course of 
his wearisome journey the Sultan first reached Ludrava, modern 
Lodorvu, 10 miles north-west of Jaisalmer, which was defended by 
a strong citadel and a body of brave soldiers. The Sultan captured 
it, and then, after a prolonged march through Mallani, reached the 
Ghlkudar (?) hill, which is identified with Chiklodarmata hill, 17 
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miles norih of Palanpur, in Gujarat. Next lie advanced Inwards 
Nahrwala, identical with Anahillapalaka, llic capital of Gujarat. At 
the sudden and unexpected appearance of the Sultan, the king of 
the country, Bhlma I, who belonged to the Chaulukya dynasty, lied, 
probably to Kanthakot, 16 miles north-east of An jar, in Kulch 
(Cutch). The Sultan occupied the city and collected lio.sli provi¬ 
sions there. From this place ho marched to Mmidher and (hence lo 
Dewalwara, modern Delvada, 40 miles cast of Sonumatha. In the 
course of his advance through the desert between IVlundber and 
Dewalwara, he had to fight his way through 20,000 encuny troops. 
He also met with stiff resistance at Dewalwara, which he succeeded 
in breaking down after a short encounter. The people ol lho place 
were put to the sword and their temples demolished. 

Mahmud reached Somanalha in the middle of January, 1025, 
and found there a strongly defended fortress on Ihe sen-shore. The 
Hindus, who assembled on the rampart of ihe fort, were passing 
their time in merry-making, fondly believing that Somanalha had 
drawn the Muslims there only to annihilate them for the sins llioy 
had committed in demolishing idols elsewhere. Their morale was 
high even though their leader had tied away in cowardice with his 
family to a neighbouring island. The following day the Sultan 
began the assault, and forced the Hindus to leave (heir position on 
the wall by discharging ,showcrs of arrows at them. The Muslims 
then speedily placed a ladder and climbed up to ihe baltlemeuis 
This action was followed by a fierce fight in which a large number 
of people lost their lives. But before the Muslims could consolidate 
their position they were attacked violently by a fresh batch of 
Hindus, who came out of the temple of Somanalha after a prayer 
for strength and courage. The Muslims were unable to withstand 
this onslaught, and were forced to retreat from the city. Next day 
the Sultan renewed the operation with greater intensity, against 
which the brave resistance offered by the Hindus was of no avail. 
Having failed to check the enemy’s advance, they all crowded in 
front of the gate of the temple of Somanalha. The Muslims pursued 
them there, and then followed a terrible carnage. Bands of Hindus 
in succession entered the temple to pray with all their hearts for 
victory, and then coming out of it rushed against their enemies, only 
to be killed. In this way more than 50,000 Hindus sacrificed their 
lives to defend the honour of their deity. The few survivors, who 
attempted to escape by sea, were pursued by the Muslims and put 
to the ,sword. The Sultan made a triumphal entry into the temple, 
broke down the Siva-Uhga into pieces, and took possession of the 
vast wealth it contained, said to have been worth 20,000,000 dirhams. 
The temple was then razed to the ground. The fragments of the 
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Siva-I ihga were carried to Ghazni, where they were made to seiwe 
as steps at the gate of the Jami Mosque—an act of profanity imitated 
by later Muslim rulers. 

Mahmud halted at Somanatha for a fortnight. He was very 
much concerned about a safe return journey to Ghazni with the vast 
wealth he had acquired. The iconoclastic zeal which he showed at 
Somanatha deeply wounded the religious susceptibility of the neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs, who, under the leadership of Paramadeva, were now 
ready to obstruct him en route. So, to avoid any major clash, he decid¬ 
ed to follow the way through Kutch and Sindh. In the course of his 
homeward march he arrived at an inlet of the sea between Kathiawar 
and Kutch. He forded it where it was shallow, at the risk of being 
submerged, and came in front of the fort of Kandahat, identified 
with Kanthakot, in Kutch, where the Chaulukya Bhlrna I had taken 
shelter. 1 a Bhima fled when he heard the news of the Sultan’s advance. 
The Sultan took over the fort and continued his march through 
Kutch. 13 Fie crossed over to Sindh, and engaged a guide to conduct 
him safely over the desert. The guide, who was a devotee of Soma¬ 
natha, and was looking for an opportunity to avenge himself of the 
wrong done to his god, led the .Muslim army to a dreary part of the 
desert where there was no water available for miles around. The 
treachery was immediately detected, and the guide was put to death. 
The Sultan, in despair, resumed his march praying to the Almighty 
for deliverance, and luckily reached a place where he got the neces¬ 
sary supply of water. Fie proceeded from that place to Mansurah, 
about 43 miles north-east of Flaidarabad, defeated its ruler Khaflf, 
an apostate Muslim, and then, following the upper course of the 
Sindlin, advanced towards Multan. On his way thither he was 
greatly troubled by the Jals. His long and perilous journey ended 
in A.D. 1026 when he reached Ghazni. Countries far and near 
showered praise on him for his success at Somanatha. The Caliph 
sent him a congratulatory letter, and conferred titles on him and on 
his two sons and brothers. He further communicated to him that 
whoever among his sons would be nominated by him as his successor 
to the throne of Ghazni would receive his recognition. 

In A.D. 1027 Mahmud again came to India to punish the Jats, 
who gave him so much trouble on his return journey from Soma¬ 
natha, As soon as he reached Multan he realised that a strong navy 
was necessary to overcome these enemies. So he ordered 1,400 boats, 
each to be provided with three projected iron spikes, one in the 
prow and one at either side. These iron bars were fixed up in order 
to smash into pieces the enemy’s boats making an attempt to strike 
against them. Twenty soldiers with bows and arrows were placed 
in each boat. The Sultan advanced with this flotilla in the Sindhu 
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to attack his enemies. The Jab also made great prepaid I ions to 
meet the invader. They sent then women and children to the islands 
for safety, and themselves boldly came forward with 4,000 boats, each 
filled with valiant fighters. The battle between the two ainues 
began with terrible intensity. Almost all the boats of the Jals were 
broken mto pieces as they dashed against those of the Sultan. A 
large number of Jals were drowned in the river, and those who sur¬ 
vived were killed by the Muslim archers. The Sultan next plundered 
the islands where the families of the Jats were kept with their 
valuables, and then returned to Ghazni. This was the last expedi¬ 
tion of Mahmud launched against India, and he died three 1 years 
later, in A.D. 1030. 

The Muslim chroniclers naturally regard Mahmud as one of their 
greatest kings and a great champion of Islamic faith. 11 is well- 
deserved title to fame rests on the great military skill ho displayed 
on innumerable occasions. Even making allowances for the flattery 
of the court historians, his repeated invasions of India, carried out 
with consummate ability and success, and his brilliant victories mark 
him out as the greatest general of his age, comparable with the 
military leaders of the first rank that have appeared in the world 
from time to time, His patronage of art and literature in his own 
kingdom also distinguishes him as a great king. But his iconoclastic 
zeal and avarice, beyond measure, which figure so conspicuously in 
liis Indian expeditions, inevitably loom large in Indian eyes, and ail 
his great qualities pale into insignificance. By his ruthless destruc¬ 
tion of temples and images he violated the most sacred and ciieri,sh¬ 
ed sentiments of the Indian people, and his championship of Islam 
therefore merely served to degrade it in their eyes such as nothing 
else could. He drained India of enormous wealth and destroyed 
much of India’s manpower by his repeated expeditions. This ex¬ 
haustion of economic resources and manpower told upon the future 
political destiny of India. In particular the destruction of the Shahi 
kingdom, which barred the gates of India against foreign invaders, 
dealt a severe blow to its future independence. The inclusion of the 
Punjab and Afghanistan in the kingdom of Ghazni made the Islamic 
conquest of India a comparatively easy process. It was no longer a 
question of whether, but when, that mighty flood would overwhelm 
the country as a whole. 
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1 Vol. IV, p. J25, 

2. Briggs, I. 23. 

;j. The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna by M. Nazim, p. 26. 

4. This is the loan oi the name acccnchug to CIII, III. 11, but according to Dr 
Nazim it should ho Pin or Pirlligm (op. cit., p. 27). 

5. The Muslim chronicles differ regarding the history of Ghazni as given above. 
Cf. HIED, edited from Aligarh (1952), pp. 264 fl; Hodivala, Studies in Indo- 
Muslim History, p. 190, and the authorities cited therein. 

6. The battle probably took place about A.D. 986-7 (Nazim, op. cit., p. 29). 

7. ’Utbl gives an incomplete description of Mahmud’s conquest of Thaneswar aftei 
narrating his invasion of Nandana, which took place in 404 A.IT. = A.D. 1012 
Ibnu’l-Athlr puts the date ot Mahmud’s conquest of Thaneswar in 405 AH. = 
A.D. 1014. But Gardizi, a contemporary authority, fixes the date of this inva¬ 
sion in 402 A.IT. A.D. 1011. According to this authority the invasion ot 
Thaneswar took place three years prior to that of Nandana. This finds corro¬ 
boration in the chronicles of Firishta and Nizam-ud-dln Ahmad. Elliot, W. Haig, 
and M. Nazim accept the chronology of Mahmud’s invasion as given bv ’Utbl. 
W. Haig, however, points out that “al-’Utbl’s topography is faulty, and lie 
appears to be confounding this (i.e. Thaneswar) expedition with another" (CHI, 
III, 18 in.). That ’Utbl had a confusion in his mind on this particular mattei 
is also suggested by llio fact that he abruptly closes his narrative after describ¬ 
ing Mahmud’s victory over Rama, a chief of the Punjab, on his way to Thane¬ 
swar, So the chronology of Mahmud’s invasion as given by Gardizi, Firishta 
and Nizam-ud-dln AhmacI, mentioned above, has been adopted. 

8. Nazim, op. cit., p. 106. Elliot calls him Sabli (HIED, II, p. 42). 

9. Tile names Hartlat and Kulachand evidently stand for Hararlatta and Kula- 
chandra. 

10. According to Firishta. Nizam-ud-dln gives the number of infantry as 145,000 
and that of elephants as 390 (Bib. Ind., p. 12). But according to some manu¬ 
scripts of tliis work the numbers are respectively 105,000 and G40. 

11. The description of the temple is based on Muslim chronicles which differ 
in details. On the ruins of the particular temple destroyed by Mahmud several 
others wore erected by later kings, as often as they were demolished by the 
fury of the Muslims. Stops are now being taken to erect a magnificent temple 
on the same spot. Cf. Somavalha, the Shrine Eternal, by K. M. Munshi. The 
description of the temple broken by Mahmud, as given here, is based on the 
views of M. Nazim (op. cit,, pp. 209 ff.). 

12. Nazim, op, cit,, p. 119. The site is described as an island in CIII, III. 25. 

13. Tlie Muslim chroniclers give conflicting accounts, both of Mahmud’s march to 
Somanatha and of the part played by Bhltnn Thus Firishta states that Mahmud 
came lo Somanatha by way of Ajmer (Sambhar), and returned to Ghazni via 
Anahillapalaka, where he went from Kanthakot, W. Haig has accepted this 
view (CIII, HI. 23, 25). 

Firishta also says that Bhlma joined in the fight against Mahmud in front 
of the temple at Somanatha. Bui this is not corroborated by any oilier autho¬ 
rity. There are, however, reasonable grounds to believe that Bhlma, after 
leaving the capital city, organised his forces to resist Mahmud, and it was 
mainly lo avoid him that Mahmud chose for his return journey a shorter and 
less frequented, but more difficult, desert route. The army which opposed 
Mahmud at Kapthakoj. was perhaps sent by Bhlma for this purpose, but it is 
doubtful whether Bhlma was there in person (DHNI, II. 953 ff). 
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CHAPTER II 


NORTHERN INDIA DURING THE ELEVENTH 
AND TWELFTH CENTURIES 

I. THE PALAS 
1. Malupala 

When Mahlpala I ascended the throne alter the death of his 
father Vigrahapala II about A D. 988, the once mighty empire of the 
Palas had been shattered to the dust, and the territory ruled over by 
them was confined to Magadha or South Bihar. By a strange irony 
of fate they had lost their ancestral kingdom in Bengal and were 
forced to seek refuge outside its border. This is frankly admitted in 
the Bangarh Grant which extols Mahlpala for having recovered his 
paternal kingdom which was usurped by others. Who these usurpers 
were the inscription does not tell us, but other evidences indicate, as 
noted above, 1 that the rulers belonging to Kamboja family were in 
possession of North and West Bengal, and the Chandras were ruling 
in South and East Bengal. 

The details of the struggle by which Malupala recovered Bengal 
, or at least a large part of it are not known to us. An inscription 
found on an image in a village in the Tippera District is dated in (.ho 
year 3 of the reign of king Mahlpala. There are good grounds to 
identify this king with Mahlpala I, though there is no conclusive 
evidence in support of it. But if we accept this identification wo 
must hold that Mahlpala re-established his authority in East Bengal 
during the first two or three years of his reign. It also indirectly 
proves his hold over North Bengal before that time, for without it 
he could not have proceeded to East Bengal from his base in South 
Bihar. His possession of North Bengal is, however, definitely proved 
by his Bangarh Grant dated in his 9th regnal year. But although 
we are thus on sure grounds in respect of the recovery of Northern 
and Eastern Bengal by Mahlpala, we cannot estimate the amount of 
success gained by his endeavour, if any, to reassert, his authorily 
over the other parts of Bengal. On the other hand, it would appear 
from the account of the Chola invasion, referred to below, that 
Mahlpala had no hold over either South or West }3engal except per¬ 
haps a portion of the latter. 

✓ 

But Mahlpala was more successful in his attempt to re-establish 
Pala suzerainty outside Bengal. His inscriptions have been found 
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in North Bihar while those of his three predecessors have been found 
only in South Bihar. It may be concluded, therefore, that he also 
recovered North Bihar, We learn from an inscription dated 
A.D. 1026, found at Sarnath near Banaras, that Mahlpala built and 
repaired many sacred structures in that holy site of the Buddhists. 
It has been inferred from this record that Mahlpala’s kingdom 
extended up to Banaras. It may be argued that Banaras or Sarnath, 
being sacred places of almost international reputation, the construc¬ 
tion of sanctuaries therein does not necessarily imply political 
control over them. But as the whole of Bihar was certainly included 
within the kingdom of Mahlpala, it is not an unreasonable assumption 
that the neighbouring region in the West up to Banaras was also 
part of it, so long as we do not find any evidence to the contrary. 

It was during the reign of Mahipala that Rajendra Chola invad¬ 
ed Bengal. This Chola invasion has been dealt with more fully in 
Chapter X. It appeal’s that the Chola king successively defeated 
Dharmapala of Dandabhukti, Eanasura of Southern Radha and 
Govindachandra of Vaiigala, and then fought with Mahipala and 
conquered Northern Radha. Dandabhukti corresponds roughly to 
the present district of Midnapore, and Radha, the rest of the Burdwan 
Division. Vaiigala denotes Southern, and probably also a part of 
Eastern, Bengal where two inscriptions of Govindachandra have been 
found. The Chola records seem to indicate that Dandabhukti, 
Vaiigala, and Southern Radha were independent kingdoms at the 
time of the Chola invasion (c. A.D. 1021), but Northern Radha form¬ 
ed a part of Mahlpala’s dominions. 

The object of Rajendra Chola’s invasion was to take sacred 
water of the Gaiiga in order to purify his own country. According to 
some C-hola records the vanquished kings of Bengal were made to 
carry the water of the Ganga on their heads. As Prof. N. Sastri has 
observed, this is probably a mere boast without any foundation. He 
seems to be also correct in his assumption that Rajendra Chola’s 
campaign “could hardly have been more than a hurried raid across a 
vast stretch of country.” In any case there is no reason to suppose 
that it made any deep impress upon the political condition of the 
country. Towards the close of his reign Mahipala had to face the 
invasion of another powerful enemy, the Kalachuri ruler Gangeya- 
deva. The latter claims to have defeated the ruler of Ahga who 
cannot be any other than Mahlpala I. This claim is indirectly sup¬ 
ported by a statement of the Muslim writer BaihaqI, that when 
Ahmad Niyaltigin invaded Banaras in A.D, 1034 it was in possession 
of Gang, who has been plausibly identified with the Kalachuri king 
Gangeyadeva, As noted above, Mahlpala was probably in possession 
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oi Banaras in A.D. 1026. It may bo reasonably inferred, thenfon\ 
that the conflict between Mahipala 1 and Gangeyadeva, resulting in 
the conquest of Banaras region by the latter, took place some lime 
between A.D 1026 and 1034. 

As we have seen above, the reign of Mahipala I coincides wdh 
the period ot repeated incursions oi the Ghaznavid rulers against 
India. Mahipala’s name, however, docs not figure in the confederacy 
of Hindu rulers organised by the Shahi kings to defend their country 
against the Muslim onslaught. Some writers have severely criticised 
Mahipala for this lack of patriotism, or indifference to the cause oi 
Hinduism on the part of a Buddhist ruler. But such criticism does 
not take into account the difficulties he had to confront almost 
throughout his reign. His early life was spent in recovering his 
ancestral dominions, and before he had completed this task, lie had 
to face invasions of his territory by two most powerful rulers of 
India of his time. Threatened by disruption within and invasion 
from abroad, Mahipala can hardly be blamed for not frittering away 
his strength and energy by sending a military expedition to the 
distant corner of the Punjab or North-West Frontier. 

Nobody can dispute the fact that Mahipala not only saved the 
Pala kingdom from impending ruin, but also restored to a large 
extent the old glory and power of the Palas, and that this was achiev¬ 
ed against tremendous odds. His success in this great task is highly 
creditable, and it is idle to regret that he had not done more. His 
achievements are remarkable and he rightly takes his rank as the 
greatest Pala Emperor since Devapala. It is not without reason thu! 
of all the Pala Emperors his name alone figures in popular ballads 
still current in Bengal. 

Indeed Mahipala may justly be regarded as the founder of the 
second Pala Empire. This revival of the glory of the Palas was fit¬ 
tingly demonstrated by Mahipala by constructing and repairing a 
large number of religious buildings in such important places as 
Banaras (including Sarnath) and Nalanda. We learn from contem¬ 
porary records that “hundreds of pious works” were made and some 
old famous Buddhist monuments of Sarnath were repaired by the 
orders of Mahipala. Further we hear that two temples were con¬ 
structed at Bodh-Gaya, and several monuments at Nalanda, after 
they were damaged or destroyed by fire, were repaired and restored 
during the reign of Mahipala. His name is also associated with a 
large number of tanks and towns in Bengal. The long reign of 
Mahipala extending over nearly half a century was thus a memorable 
period in the history of Bengal. 
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2. Successors of Malupala 

After the death of Mahlpala I in c. A D. 1038 his son Nayapiila 
ascended the throne. Nayapala’s kingdom extended on the west up 
to Magadha, beyond which lay the kingdom of the Kalachuris of 
Tripurl. He is referred to as the king of Magadha in the Tibetan 
record. The Kalachuri Gangeyadeva’s son Karna cherished an ambi¬ 
tion for pushing the boundary of his Jfimpire further to the east at 
the cost of the Palas. This involved the Kalachuris and the Palas 
in a protracted war. Karna marched his army into Magadha and 
tried to capture a city, which may be taken as identical with 
Udclaiidapura, modern Bihar, in the Patna District. Having failed to 
achieve his end he sacked the Buddhist monasteries in the open 
country, and destroyed the foodgrains. Nayapala soon rallied his 
forces and inflicted a crushing defeat on the invading army. At this 
time Dlpahkara Srljnana, also known as Alisa, the Rector of the 
Vikramaslla monastery, was residing in the Mahabodhi monastery at 
Vajrasana. He gave shelter to Kama and his vanquished forces and 
made arrangements for their safe departure to their own country. 
The great Buddhist teacher, who was in indifferent health, took the 
risk of travelling into the Kalachuri kingdom to the west of a great 
river more than once in order to establish peace between the two 
kings. A treaty was eventually concluded oil condition of mutual 
restitution of the captured articles and payment of compensation 
except for the foodgrains which were destroyed. This battle between 
Karna and Nayapala took place in the early part of the reign of the 
former. In this battle Nayapala seems to have been materially help¬ 
ed by a Brahmana named Sudraka. Probably in recognition of this 
service ho conferred on him the charge of the Gaya-mffnclala. 

Mahasivagupta Yayati, a SomavamsI king of Kosala, who 
flourished in the second quarter of the eleventh century, raided 
Gauda and Radha. His adversary in Gauda seems to have been 
Nayapala. Nayapala ruled at least for fifteen years, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Vigrahapala III in c. A.D. 1055. 

During the reign of Vigrahapala the Kalachuri Karna renewed 
hostility with the Palas. He invaded Gauda but was ultimately 
worsted by the Pala king. A treaty seems to have been concluded 
between the Palas and the Kalachuris in accordance with which 
Karna gave his daughter Yauvanasri in marriage to Vigrahapala III. 
Shortly before A.D. 1068 Vigrahapala had to suffer a defeat at the 
hands of the Chalukya Vikramaditya VI, who invaded Gauda on 
behalf of his father Somesvara 1, king of the Deccan. 
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Inscriptions of Vigrahapala’s reign prove that he was in posses¬ 
sion of both Gauda and Magadha, and that he ruled for more Ilian 
thirteen years. Besides the Kalachuri princess he had another 
queen, who was the sister of the Rashtrakuta Mathauadeva, chief of 
A.hga. He had three sons, Mahlpala II, Surapala II, and Ramapula. 
Ramapala is known to have been born of the Rashtrakuta princess. It 
is not unlikely that Mahlpala II was the son of the Kalachuri princess. 
Vigrahapala died in c. A.D. 1070, and was succeeded by Mahlpala It. 

Mahlpala II ascended the thi'one at a time when the foundation 
of the Pala kingdom had been shaken by the successive foreign inva¬ 
sions. Taking advantage of the weakness of the central authority 
the feudatories became very powerful. One of them was Visvaditya, 
son of Sudraka, the ruler of Gaya -mandala. The other seems to have 
been Isvaraghosha, the chief of Dhekkarl. The situation became 
worse when Mahlpala took some drastic measures against his two 
younger brothers. Mahlpala was on the whole a good and a generous 
monarch, and was at first affectionate towards Surapala and Rama¬ 
pala. But on the report of some mischievous people that his brothers 
were conspiring against him, and without verifying the truth of it, 
he threw them into prison and made them suffer ail sorts of indigni¬ 
ties, Thus Mahipala, “heedless of protecting truth and polity,” 
deprived himself of the support of his brothers which he needed very 
badly in that critical period. When he was thus embroiled in his 
domestic affairs, a large number of vassals formed a confederacy and 
advanced to crush his power. Disregarding the advice of his com¬ 
petent ministers, he advanced with a small body of ill-equipped 
soldiers to meet the rebels, but had to pay very dearly for this im¬ 
politic action. The rebels inflicted a crushing defeat upon him. 11. 
follows from Sand hyakaranandi’s Rama-charita , which, deals in detail 
with the history of the Falas of this period, that this invasion of the 
feudatories was part of a general revolt and not undertaken in pro¬ 
test against the incarceration of Surapala and Ramapala. Mahlpala’s 
suffering, however, did not end with his defeat. An officer of the 
State named Divya, who was a Kaivarta by caste, and “who took 1o 
fraudulent practice as a vow,” brought about the death of the forlorn 
king, and occupied Varendri (North Bengal). Divya, obviously 
to screen his nefarious action, put forward the pretension that he 
undertook the heavy responsibility of the State from a paramount 
sense of duty. During this period of disorder and confusion, Surapala 
and Ramapala succeeded in escaping from the prison. After the loss 
of Varendri the Pala. kingdom was limited to Northern and Central 
Bihar. Surapala ruled there for about a couple of years, and was 
succeeded by his younger brother Ramapala in c. A.D. 1077, 
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3. Ramapala 

Divya ascended the throne of Varendri in c. A.D. 1075. He could 
not assert his supremacy over any other part of the Pala dominions, 
though he made violent attacks on Ramapala, apparently for the 
extension of his kingdom. He was himself attacked by Jalavarman 
of the Yadava dynasty of East Bengal, who claims to have won a 
victory over him. Divya was succeeded by his brother Rucloka, and 
the latter by his son Bhlma. The fact that the three kings of the 
Kaivarta family ruled Varendri one after the other indicates that 
they succeeded in consolidating their power and position there. 
Even Sandhyakaranandl, who was inimical to the Kaivartas, candidly 
confesses in his book that Varendri became prosperous under the 
happy rule of Bhlma. The poet further states that Bhlma maintain¬ 
ed excellent cavalry and elephant forces, and possessed great wealth; 
he was a man of learning, properly rewarded the virtuous men, and 
was a sincere devotee of Siva. Bhlma, however, could not enjoy his 
prosperity for long. The Paramara Lakshmadeva invaded his 
country. Ramapala was not also inactive. The Pa'la king realised 
that the army, which he commanded, was not strong enough to cope 
with Bhlma. Moreover he was confronted with a fresh clanger, 
probably duo to the establishment of a new Karnataka dynasty in 
Mithila in the northern border of his kingdom. So he approached 
his feudatories, who were virtually independent, for military assis¬ 
tance. The most important of these allied chiefs was his maternal 
uncle Mathanadeva, ruler of Ahga, who joined him with his two sons 
Kalniaradeva and Suvarnadeva and his nephew Sivarajacleva. The 
other allied chiefs were—• 

1. Bhimayasas, king' of Pithi, and lord of Magadha. 

2. Vlraguria, king of Kotajavl, in the south. 

3. Jayasimha, king of Dandabhukti. 

4. Vikramaraja of Devagrama. 

5. Lakshmisura, the lord of Apara-Mandara, and the head- 
jewel of the circle of feudatories of the forest. 

6. Burapala, ruler of KujavalT. 

7. Rudrasikhara, ruler of Tailakampa. 

8. Bhaskara or Mayagalasimha, king of Uchchhala. 

9. Pratapashbha, king of Dhekkariya. 

10. Narasimharjuna, king of Kayaiigal a-mamkila, 

11. Charidarjuna of Sahkatagr&ma. 

12. Vijayaraja of Nidravall. 

13. Dvorapavardhana, ruler of Kausamb'i. 

14. Soma of Paduvanva. 
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01 all the places mentioned above Magadha (Conlul Bihar), 
Aiiga (Bhagalpur), Dandabhukti (Midnapore DisLnct), and Kuyungala 
or Kajangala (south of Rajmahal) can be definitely identified. The 
other places, though they cannot be located with certainty, were in 
all probability situated to the south of the Gaiiga. It was no doubt 
a great humiliation for Ramapala to beg help from his own feuda¬ 
tories, but the result was highly satisfactory. All the chiefs readily 
agreed to help the Pala king and sent their forces lo fight with the 
Kaivarlas. After making a preliminary survey of the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion with the help of Sivaraja, Ramapala, along with the main body 
of his army, crossed over to the northern bank of the (lahga in 
Varendri. Then followed a severe battle between ihe forces of 
Ramapala and Bhlma. The two kings foughl with each other at close 
quarter, and Ramapala ultimately succeeded in taking Bhlma pri¬ 
soner. This unnerved thousands of Bhlma’s soldiers who became 
panicky and fled, but Hari, a friend of Bhlma, rallied the Kaivarla 
forces, and made a violent attack on Ramapala. Iiamapala’s son won 
Iiari over to his side and this completed his victory. Bhlma, with all 
his relations, was killed, and Varendri, after a long time, again pass¬ 
ed into the hands of the Palas. 

After the re-conquest of Varendri, Ramapala undertook tho 
work of reconstruction of the houses which were destroyed by the 
enemies. It is not unlikely that the city of Pundravardhana was also 
considerably damaged. This might have prompted him lo found a 
new capital city, which was named RamavatT after him. Itanmpnla 
relieved the people of Varendri from oppressive taxes, which were 
imposed on them by the Kaivarta rulers, and normal cultivation of 
lands was resumed under his patronage. He honoured Had by rais¬ 
ing him to a position of great influence. 

After consolidating his position at home Ramapala Iried to 
restore the former glory of his family by launching expeditions 
against the neighbouring states. He pressed heavily on the 
Varmans (Yisdavas) of East Bengal, The Varman king, who appears 
to have been Harivarman, surrendered Lo him chariots and elephant 
forces, and thereby saved his country from devastation. Ramapala 
sent an allied chief, who seems to have been Timgyadeva, Lo conquer 
the countries in the east, Timgyadeva conquered Kamarupa, and was 
made the governor of that country. Ramapala despatched an 
elephant force against the Gahadavalas of Kanaui some time between 
AXk HOO and 1109, but it was repulsed by the Gahadavala prince 
Govindachandra. Ramapala wanted to assert his supremacy over 
Utkala where two rival factions were quarrelling for power. One 
of them was backed by Anantavarman Chodaganga of the Gahga 
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dynasty, and the oilier was supported by the Pala king. Karnakesarl, 
who seems to have been supported by the Gangas, and who was once 
defeated by Ramapala’s feudatory Jayasimha of Dandabhukti, 
appears to have secured the throne by superseding the claim of his 
rival, who belonged to the Somavaiiisa. Ramapala took up the cause 
of the latter and placed him on the throne after defeating Ananta- 
varman. Bui he could not maintain his influence there for long. 
Some time before A.D. 1112 Anantavarman succeeded in re-instating 
either Karnakesarl or his successor on the throne of Utkala. Rama¬ 
pala gave protection to a king' of the Naka dynasty, who was harassed 
by the Nagas, He is said to have even captured the Naga capital. 
The Magas, referred to, might have been those of the old Bastar StaLe, 
whose capital was Chakrakota (Chakrakotla). 

In the latter part of his reign Ramapala entrusted the cares of 
the government to his son Rajyapala. On hearing the news of the 
death of his maternal uncle Mathanadeva, who was very dear to 
him, Ramapala committed suicide by drowning himself into the 
Ganga near Monghyr in c. A.D. 1120. 

Such was the tragic end of an eventful and remarkable career. 
We are indebted to the Rdvia-chariia of Sandhyakaranandl for sup¬ 
plying these details of Ramapala’s reign. He had passed through 
strange vicissitudes of fortune, but like Mahipala I he succeeded 
in restoring the fallen fortunes of the Palas. The eircumsLantial 
narrative of how he did it fills our mind with admiration for his 
strength of mind, resourcefulness and wonderful personality. He 
had to struggle hard with adversity and tasted the bitter cup of 
humiliation to the full. But nothing daunted him or swayed him 
from his grim resolve to recover the dominions and restore the 
glory of his forefathers. His long life was full of military cam¬ 
paigns, but it was crowned with success. His romantic death was 
a filling end to a career which is more suited to a drama than mat¬ 
ter-of-fact history. 


4. Successors of Ramapala 

Ramapala was succeeded by his son Kumarapala, and it is pro¬ 
bable that Rajyapala, who had acted as his father’s deputy, pre¬ 
deceased him. At the time of Ramapala’s death his kingdom com¬ 
prised a large part, if not the whole, of Bengal, together with Bihar 
and Assam. But the signs of disintegration were already visible. 
Some petty chiefs of Magadha assumed the position of independent 
monarebs. One of them was Yakshapala, son of Visvaditya of 
Gaya-mandah- Another was Varnamana, who is described as the 
lord of Magadha, and whose son Rudramana is known to have been 
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ruling m A.D. 1138. Nanyadeva, king of Mithihi, claims to have 
defeated the king of Gauda, who might have been KuinarapaJa. 
Western Magadha up to Dinapore sub-division passed into the hands 
of the Gahadavala Govindaehandra before A.D. 1124. In their fight 
with the Palas the Gahadavalas were helped by their allies, the 
Kalachuris of Turnmaiia. Vallabharaja, a feudatory of the Kuluclmri 
Ratnadeva II (c, A.D. 1114-1141), is said to have reduced the king 
of Gauda. Anantavarman Chodag'auga invaded South and West 
Bengal. Vaidyadeva, the minister of Kumarapala, resisted the in¬ 
vader for some time, but had to hurry to Kamarupa in order to put 
down the revolt of Thhgyadeva. Taking advantage of his absence 
Anantavarman conquered all the territories up to llooghly on the 
bank of the Gahga. 'Vijayasena of the Sena family, who allied 
himself with Anantavarman Chodagahga, grew very powerful in 
Radha. Vaidyadeva, after putting down the revolt of Thhgyadeva, 
became the governor of Kamarupa, and subsequently, probably in 
the next reign, became independent. Kumarapala, who was 
obviously a weak ruler, was thus engulfed in a sea of troubles, ami 
when he died in e. A.D. 1125, he left a tottering kingdom to his son 
Gopala III. Gopala III, who ruled for more than fourteen years, 
died an unnatural death, but the exact details of the incident arc* not 
known. He was succeeded by his uncle Madanapala, the youngest 
son of Ramapala, in A.D. 1144. 

Madanapala tried to save the Pala kingdom, but failed. Until 
the third year of his reign, his kingdom extended up to the Bihar 
Hill, hut some time before A.D. 1146, the Gahadavalas under Goviu- 
dachandra conquered all the territories up to Monghyr. Madana¬ 
pala, however, reconquered Monghyr from the Gahaclavfdas before* 
the 14th year of his reign, i.e. before A.D. 1157, with the help of 
his relation Chandradeva, son of Suvamadeva, and the grandson 
of the Rashtrakuta Mathanadcva, who was a Mandalndhipati of 
Ahga. Madanapala also destroyed the power of Govardhana, who 
cannot be identified, but was probably a rebellious feudatory. 
Madanapala carried on hostilities with the Gangas of Kalinga and 
Orissa, who occupied a large portion of Radha. It is known from 
the RcLvia-chanta 2 that he was looking for an opportunity to crush 
the power of the Snake king of Kalinga (Kalinga-Phcmabhujam, la. 
Ananta, the lord of serpents), who may be identified with Anaida- 
varman Chodaganga. Madanapala manfully struggled against all 
these neighbouring rulers. But his greatest enemy was inside Ben¬ 
gal. The growth of the power of the Senas of Radha, who had al¬ 
ready made themselves masters of East Bengal, became a menace 
to the very existence of the sovereignty of the Palas. Madanapala 
fought a severe battle near the Kalindi river, in the Malda District, 
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with an enemy, presumably the Senas under Vijayasena. He suc¬ 
ceeded in pushing the enemy to the Kalindi river but, some time 
after the eighth year of his reign, he had to surrender VarendrI 
to Vijayasena. After being deprived of his home dominion, which 
never came back to the Palas, Madanapala withdrew to the Anga 
country where he ruled till c. A.D. 1161. He is the last known 
king of the family of Gopfila and Dharmapala. 

A king named Govindapala, who calls himself the lord of Gauda, 
is known to have been ruling in ihe Gaya District in the sixth de¬ 
cade of the twelfth century. He was probably related to Madana- 
pula, but nothing is definitely known. His power seems to have 
collapsed in A.D. 1162. The colophons of some manuscripts and 
stone inscriptions hear dates which appear to have been the number 
of years counted, not from the beginning of the reign, but from 
the destruction of (he kingdom of Govindapala. Thus the Pala 
dynasty, which at one time rose to the rank of the foremost im¬ 
perial rulers of India, lost its sovereign power after a rule of nearly 
four hundred years. 

II. BENGAL AFTER THE PALAS 
1. The Yadavas of Vang a 

Govindachandra of Vangala, who was defeated by Rajendra 
Choi a, was probably the last ruler of the Chandra dynasty. 3 After 
the fall of the Chandras, the Varmans came to power in East Ben¬ 
gal, in the second quarter of the eleventh century. The Varmans 
claim to have belonged to the Yadava race, which was graced by 
the birth of Krishna. The Belava copper-plate of Bhojavarman 
states that the Varmans dominated Siihhapura. This has led some 
scholars to suggest that Simhapura was the original home of the 
Varmans wherefrom they came to East Bengal. Attempts have 
been made to identify the place variously with Simhapura near Salt 
Range in the Punjab, referred to by Hiuen Tsang, Simhapura in 
Kalinga mentioned in the cpigraphic records, and Simhapura in 
Radii3 mentioned in the Ceylonese Chronicle Mahavamsa and iden¬ 
tified with Singur in the Iiooghly District, which bears ancient 
ruins. Bui. none of these identifications has gained general accept¬ 
ance. The earliest known member of the Varman dynasty is Vaj- 
ravarman, who is said to have been “the welfare (itself) of the vic¬ 
torious war expedition of the Yadava armies, and the god of Death 
to his enemies.” This seems to be referring to the conquest of 
East Bengal by the Varmans under his leadership. It cannot be 
ascertained from the Belava inscription, the only record mention¬ 
ing the name of Vajravarman, whether he was a royal personage, 
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This epigraphic record does not also mention the successors ol Vaj- 
ravarman definitely as kings in the introductory portion. In the 
prose portion only Bhojavarman, the author of the Inscription, and 
his father Samalavarman are given the title Mahartljadhiraja. The 
fact that Vajravarman belonged to a royal dynasty of Suuhapurn 
and that he led successful expeditions against his enemies suggest 
that he occupied royal position. Some scholars, however, think 
that the Varmans occupied East Bengal after lhe death of Vajra¬ 
varman, and that his son Jatavarman was the founder of the great¬ 
ness of the family. It was probably during the reign of Jatavarman 
that the Kaiachuri Karna invaded Vaiiga and conquered it. As 
Kama is known to have given his daughter VirasrI in marriage [o 
Jatavarman, it may be presumed that, a treaty was eventually con¬ 
cluded between the Kalachuris and the Yadavas. During the reign 
of Jatavarman there was a great political upheaval in North 1 ten- 
gal, which, as noted above, led to the accession of the Kaivurta 
Divya on the throne of that country. Jatavarman led an expedi¬ 
tion against Divya and won a victory over him. The Vatigaln 
army which, according to a Nrilanda inscription, sacked the Bud¬ 
dhist monastery at Somapura, modern Paharpur, in the Uujshnhi 
District, was in all probability the army led by Jatavarman on 
this occasion. Jatavarman’s victory over Divya brought him to the 
border of the Anga country, which was then ruled by the Ka.sh(rn- 
kiita Mathanadeva or his predecessor. Jatavarman is said to have 
succeeded in asserting his supremacy over the Anga country. 
Though he won victory over Divya and Mathanadeva he eouid 
not permanently annex their territories to his kingdom. The 
anti-Buddhist propaganda carried on by Govardhana, tlic father 
of Bhatta-Bhavacleva, in East Bengal, was probably responsible for 
the persecution of the Buddhists by the VangSla army in Varcn- 
drl. Jatavarman invaded Kamarupa and defeated its king, who 
may be identified with Harshapala. Prilhu and Govardhana’ who 
had to yield to the forces of Jatavarman, cannot be identified. 

Jatavarman issued an inscription from Vikramapura which 
appears to have been the capital of the Varmans. He had two sons 
Harivarman and Samalavarman by the Kaiachuri princess, and the 
former succeeded him on the throne. 

Harivarman’s minister of peace and war was Bhalta-Bhava- 
deva, who had the curious epithet Bsla-Balabhl-bhujanga.' Bhaffa- 
Bhavadeva's grandfather Adideva was minister of the king of Vaiiga 
who may be identified with Vajravarman. Bhatta-Bhavacleva stri¬ 
ked Siddhanta, Tantra, Grmitxi, and Astrology and wrote books on 
Horoscopy, Dharmasastra, and Mlmmhsd. He rose against Buddh- 
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ism and enhanced the cause of the Brahmanicai religion in Vahga. 
He built a temple ol Ananta, Narayana, and Nrisimha. There is 
now good ground for rejecting the view, unanimously held for a 
long time, that this temple is identical with that of Ananta-Vasu- 
deva at Bhuvancsvara, in Orissa, on whose wall was fixed the slab 
containing the inscription. It must have been carried there from 
Bengal. 

As noted above, Harivarman was probably subjugated by Rama- 
pala. It seems that during his reign Nanyadeva of Mithila raided 
Vahga. Harivarman ruled for more than forty-six years, and pro¬ 
bably died at the end of the first quarter of the twelfth century 
A.D. He had a son, whose name is not known, but was succeeded 
on the throne by his younger brother Samalavarman. 

Samalavarman had a number of queens, the chief of whom was 
Malavyadevi, Ihe mother of Bhojavarman. Bhojavarman, who suc¬ 
ceeded his father, ruled for more than five years from the city of 
Vikramapura. He or his successor was overthrown by Vijayasena 
of the Sena dynasty in the middle of the twelfth century A.D. 
Varmans arc not known to have asserted their supremacy on any 
country beyond East Bengal. 

A number of Kulapanjis (genealogical books') of the Vaidika 
Brahmanas mention that a remote predecessor of their family set¬ 
tled in Bengal in S. 1001 {— A.D. 1079) during the reign of Samala¬ 
varman. A single manuscript, however, states that it took place 
during the reign of Harivarman. 

2. The Senas of Bengal 

The Senas of Bengal call themselves Kamala-Kshatriya, Brah- 
rna-Kshati’iya, and Kshatriya. They claim their descent from the 
mythical Vlrasena and others, who are said to have been the kings 
of Dakshipiapatha. It may, therefore, be held that the original 
home of the Senas was in the Kannada speaking region in Ihe south. 
There was in the Dharwar District, Bombay State, a family of Jain 
teachers, who belonged to the Sena family (Sendnvaya). It cannot 
be ascertained whether the Senas of the Dharwar District had any 
connection with those of Bengal. Nor do we know how and when 
the Senas came to Bengal from DakshinSpatha. It is known from 
the records of the Palas that the kings of this dynasty, from Deva- 
pfila downwards, appointed as officers many foreigners among whom 
were also the Karnafas. It may be that a remote predecessor of 
the Senas of Bengal, hailing from the Deccan, accepted service under 
the Palas, and then his successors gradually rose to power tmd set¬ 
tled In Radha. It is not also unlikely that the founder of the Sena 
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family accompanied one of the Chalukya rulers who invaded Ben¬ 
gal, and ultimately settled there. 

The earliest known member of the Sena dynasty ot Bengal is 
Samantasena, who is said to have been born in the family oi the 
Rajaputras, who adorned Radha. Rajaputra means a prince, but 
also designates an office, and generally scholars have taken the 
word Rajaputra to moan prince in this case. Samantasena, whose 
home was obviously Radha, is said to have defeated, in the southern 
quarter, an enemy who plundered the resources ol the Karnafa 
country. It is generally assumed that Samantasena fought thus bat¬ 
tle in the Deccan on the side of the Chalukyas against (he Chains. 
Some are, however, inclined to think that Samantasena delonded 
his adopted country against the incursion of the southern king 
Rajendra Chola who, after vanquishing the Chalukya Jnyasimha, 
king of the Karnata country, and many others, invaded Bengal, in 
his old age, Samantasena devoted his time to religious pvaoltcos, 
and frequented the sacred hermitages in the forests on the bank 
of the Gangfu Though he is not definitely known to have assumed 
royal position, he may be taken to have been a ruling chief in Ratline 
He was succeeded by his son Hemantasena, who is given the title 
Maha.rdjddhira.ja in the record of his successor. Hemantasena 
seems to have consolidated his position in Radha during the trou¬ 
blous times that followed the occupation of that country by the 
Iialachuri Karna. The epithet, “the skilful protector of kings,” 
given to Hemantasena in the record of his son, may have some 
reference to his giving shelter to Surapala and Ramapala after their 
escape from the prison of VarendrI. He was succeeded by his son 
Vijayasena in c. A.D, 1095. 

Vijayasena was the greatest king of the Sena dynasty. In the 
early part of his life he married Yilasadevi, a princess of the 
Sura family, who gave birth to his son Vallalasena (Ballalaseua). 
This Sura family may be identified with the Sura dynasty which 
ruled in Apara-Mandara about this time under its king Lakshin i- 
sura. 4 It seems that when the disintegration of the Pala kingdom 
began after the death of Ramapala, Vijayasena made a bid for the 
conquest of the whole of Bengal. He strengthened his position by 
making an alliance with Anantavarman Chodagahga, king of Kalui- 
ga, who extended the boundary of his kingdom up to the Hooghly 
District. Vijayasena’s ambitious military scheme soon brought him 
into conflict with a number of rulers, and he defeated them all. 
He subdued Vira and Vardhana, who may be identified respective¬ 
ly Viraguna of Kotatavl and Dvorapavardhana of Kausambi, 
the allies of Ramapala mentioned above. 0 He led a naval expedi¬ 
te 
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tion in the west along the course of the Ganga, probably against 
Govindachandra of the Gahadavala dynasty of Kanauj. Most likely 
it was on this occasion that he invaded Mithila and inflicted a de- 
feat on its king Nanyacleva. About the middle of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury he overthrew Bhojavarman of Vikramapura and conquered 
East Bengal. He also invaded Varendri, which was then ruled by 
Madanapala. Though he seems to have suffered a reverse near 
the Kcilindi, he eventually succeeded in wresting North Bengal 
from the Palas. The Dcopara, Barrackpore, and Paikore inscrip¬ 
tions of his reign prove his supremacy over Gauda, Vanga and 
Ratiha, On the south his kingdom comprised Kliadi-mauclala in 
the Twenty-four Parganas. He invaded Ktimarupa and drove away 
its king, but could not establish his supremacy over that country. 
Ilis adversary was probably Rayarideva, king of Kamarupa, who is 
said to have resisted the elephant forces from Vaiiga in battle. 
Vijayasena, who was friendly to Anantavarman Chodaganga of 
Kalihga, became hostile to his family after his death. In the latter 
part of his reign he invaded Kalihga and defeated Raghava, the 
second son of Anantavarman. Vijayasena thus established a power¬ 
ful kingdom in Bengal and made his influence felt in the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. He assumed the title Ariraja-vrishabha-Sankora 
and built a iemple of Pradyumnosvara Siva in the Rajshahi District. 
The poet Umapatidhara lived in his court and composed the famous 
eulogy (Deopara Prasasti) from which we know the details of his 
reign. Hip queen VilasadevI performed the Kanaka Tuldpurusha 
Mahaddna ceremony in the royal palace at Vikramapura, which was 
one of the capitals of the Senas. The other one was Vijayapura, 
which seems to have been identical with Nadiya. Vijayasena was 
succeeded by his son Vallalasena in c. A.D. 1158. 

Vallalasena assumed the title Nih&anka-Sankara. He claims to 
have defeated the king of Gauda, which probably means that he 
put an end to the rule of Gaudesvara Govindapala 0 in A.D. 1162. 
It is known from literature of a later period that he invaded Mithila 
during the reign of his father Vijayasena, and that his kingdom 
comprised Vanga, Radha, Bag'di, Varendri, and Mithila. It is also 
recorded that Gaudapura, Vikramapura, and Suvarpagrarna were 
the three capitals of this king. The authenticity of these reports 
cannot be verified. But an inscription, dated in the ninth year of 
Vallalasena, found at Colgong, on the Ganga, in Bihar, proves that 
the neighbouring region was comprised in his dominions, Gn Val¬ 
lalasena was a man of learning. He learnt all the Purapas and 
Smrilis under the guidance of his preceptor Aniruddha, and was an 
author of repute. He completed his book D5.nasa.gara in £. 1091 (=n 
A.D. 11G9), and had begun the composition of another book named 
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Adbhutasagara one year be lore that. He died before lie could 
finish this book, and it was completed by his son Lakshmanasena. 
Tradition ascribes Ihe introduction of the social system, known as 
Kuli-rrism, in Bengal to Valialasena, but this does not find corrobo¬ 
ration in any contemporary record. Valialasena married Rmna- 
devi, the daughter of a Chalukya king, who may be identified with 
the Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. Valialasena was a Saiva, though 
he was inclined towards Vaishnavism. In his old age he handed 
over the reins of administration to his son Lakshmanasena, and re¬ 
tired along with his queen to a place known as Nirjarapura on the 
Trivenl. 

Lakshmanasena ascended the throne in A.D. 1178 and assumed 
the title Arirdja-Madana-sankara. Altogether seven copper-plate in¬ 
scriptions of his reign have been found in different parts of Bengal. 
Five of them, which were executed within six years after his acces¬ 
sion, were issued from Vikramapura. The Madhainagar Grant, 
the date of which cannot be restored, and the Bhawal plate, which 
is dated in the 27th year of his reign, were issued from Dharya- 
grama. It seems that Lakshmanasena passed the early part of his 
career mostly at Vikramapura, and later resided at Dharyagrama. 
His inscriptions prove that he succeeded in maintaining his supre¬ 
macy over Gauda, Vahga, and Ratlha during the early part of his 
reign. Before the sixth year of his reign, probably out of adminis¬ 
trative necessity, he separated northern Kaclha from the Vardha- 
mana-Bhulcti, and placed it within a newly constituted Bhukti 
named Kahkagrama. 

Lakshmanasena was a great military leader and the contem¬ 
porary records give an account of his victories. While he was still 
very young he defeated the king of Gauda, which probably means 
that he participated in the battle which was fought by Vijayasenu 
with the Pala Madanapala. He is also said to have defeated the 
king of Kalinga in his youth, and it is not unlikely that he fought 
this battle also under the leadership of his grandfather. During 
his reign he entered into a war with the king of Kasi, who must 
be the Gahadavala Jayachandra. Some time between A.D. j 188 
and 1192 Jayachandra succeeded in pushing the eastern boun¬ 
dary of his kingdom at least up to Bodh-Gaya in Magaclha. By de¬ 
feating him Lakshmanasena seems to have succeeded in checking 
the eastward progress of the Gahadavalas. He also invaded Prag- 
jyotisha or Kamarupa, and won a victory over its king. The in¬ 
scriptions of the successors of Lakshmanasena refer to the king’s 
victory over the rulers of Kalihga and Kasi, and add that Laksh- 
mauasena set up pillars commemorating his military victory at 
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Puri, KasI and Trivcnl (AlJahabad). This may be an exaggeration 
ot' the facts mentioned in the Madhamagar and Bhawal copper-plates 
of Lakshma nasena. These two inscriptions, one of which was issued 
long after the close of Laltshmanasena’s career of conquest, do not 
mention any thing about his conquest of Allahabad. 

The kingdom of the Senas began to disintegrate in the closing 
years of the twelfth century. Khadl-mandala was under the sway 
of Lakshmanasena in the early part of his reign. But in or before 
A.D. 119fi one Dommanapala set up an independent kingdom in 
Ihis region. While the Sena power was weakened by disruption 
within, it had to face the invasion of the Muslims who had by this 
time overrun the greater part of Northern India. Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Khalji, a Turkish officer, conquered the city of Bihar, and 
entered Bengal with a large army. According to the account given 
by Minhaj-ud-dln in his Tabaqdt-i-N asm, the news of the advance 
of Muhammad Khalji created such a panic into the minds of the 
citizens of Nadiya, the capital city of Lakshmanasena, that most of 
them took to flight, but the king stayed on in the almost deserted 
city. Muhammad Khalji, at the end of his march, advanced with 
only eighteen soldiers a little forward from the main body of the 
army, and entered Nadiya without any opposition, as the guards 
and inhabitanls of the city took them to be horse-dealers. By the 
time Muhammad reached the royal palace, the main body of his 
soldiers also got into the city, and Muhammad forced his way through 
the palace-gate with a drawn sword. The royal guards being 
attacked unawares, raised a hue and cry which reached the ears 
of Lakshmanasena, when he was taking his mid-day meal. The 
king at once fled by the back dooi’, and proceeded to Vanga. 
Minhaj does not say from whom he heard this narrative, but it is 
clear that he had no reliable source of information. The whole 
story, however, reads like a romance and is hardly credible. It is, 
for example, very difficult to believe that though Lakshmanasena 
knew that the Muslims were advancing against him, he awaited 
their arrival in the capital without making any proper arrangement 
for its defence, or that a body of Muslim horsemen would be ad¬ 
mitted into the city without any question. That Nadiya was con¬ 
quered by Muhammad Khalji by defeating Lakshmanasena admits 
of no doubt, but the details of the conquest, as given by Minhaj, 
cannot be accepted as the whole truth. Even if we accept his story, 
wo must admit that Lakshmanasena showed great bravery by not 
deserting his capital in the company of the other panic-stricken 
citizens long before the actual attack by the Muslim army, and con¬ 
sidering the circumstances which forced him to leave the city, we 
can hardly blame him or regard it as an act of cowardice. 
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Muhammad Khaljl conquered Nadiya in c. A.D. 1202, and 
shortly afterwards wrested North Bengal from Lakshnumasena But 
East Bengal, and probably also South Bengal, remained under the 
control of the Senas. In the 27th year of his reign (A.D. 120b), i c\ 
three years after the loss of Nadiya, Lakshmanasena granted lands 
in the Bhawal Pargand of the Dacca District. 

Lakshmanasena changed his ancestral faith and became a de¬ 
vout Vaishnava. He was not only a distinguished solcher, but also 
a great poet, and some verses composed by him found place in 
Srldharadasa’s Saduktikarmwivita. It has already been noticed 
that he completed the text of Adbhutasucjuru, which was begun by 
his father. His court was graced by a number of famous poets such 
as Jayadeva, the author of Gliagouindu, and Dhoyi, the author of 
Pavanaduta, as well as scholars like Halayudha, the author of Jitnh- 
manasarvasva, and Srldharadasa, the son of the Malidstimanta ■ 
chudamani Vatudasa, Srldharadasa himself was MahdnuuidaUka 
under Lakshmanasena. The great writer Halayudha was his chid 
minister, and Sankaradhara, the minister for peace and war. 
Lakshmanasena had a number of queens, viz., Sriyadcvi, Kalyanadevi 
and ChandradevI and two sons, Visvarupasena and Kosavasena. 

An era which was in use in Bihar after the downfall of the Senas 
is associated with the name of Lakshmanasena. Different records 
yield different dates, ranging from A.D, 1108 to 1110, as the initial 
year of this era. If Lakshmanasena was the founder of this era, it is 
curious that he did not use it in his own records. Moreover, 
Lakshmanasena was probably not even born in A.D. 1110. Dor 
Minhaj states that at the time of the Muslim invasion of Nadiya 
Lakshmanasena was eighty years old, and this fixes the date of the 
king’s birth in c. A.D. 1122. Lagliubhdrata, a late work, states that 
Vallalasena received the news of Lakshmanasena’s birth when lie 
was marching against Mithila. If there is any truth in this statement, 
Lakshmanasena was obviously born after the death of Rnmapala in 
c. A.D. 1120 when alone Vallalasena could have led an expedition 
against Mithila. As a matter of fact the origin of the Lakshmanasena 
era cannot be ascertained now. 

Lakshmanasena probably died shortly after A.D. 1205, his last 
known date. He was succeeded by Visvarupasena, who assumed (he 
title V Vis habhdnka-Sankara. Visvarupasena granted lands in the 
region of Vikramapura from his victorious camp at Phalgugrftma. 
Minhaj states that about this time the Muslims ruled Ratfha and 
VarendrI from their capital Lakhnawali, and in A.D. 1226 Ghiyas-ud- 
dln ‘Iwaz, the Sultan of Lakhnawati, made an abortive attempt to 
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conquer Vanga. This is corroborated by the Sena records according 
to which Visvarupasena defeated the Yavanas, i.e. the Muslims. He 
had two sons Kumarasena and Purushottamasena, but these princes 
are not known to have ever ruled. Visvarupasena ruled i'or more 
than 14 years and was succeeded by his younger brother Kesavasena 
who assumed the title Asahya-Sankara , Gb He also granted lands in 
the region of Vikramapura from Phalgugrama. Minhaj relates that 
Malik Saif-ud-din (A.D. 1231-1233) sent an expedition to Vanga 
where he captured some elephants, Kesavasena, in all probability, 
succeeded in repulsing this invasion, for he is also stated to have won 
a victory over the Yavanas. The descendants of Lakshmanasena 
thus frustrated successive attempts of the Muslims to assert their 
supremacy over Vanga. Plow long Kesavasena ruled cannot be as¬ 
certained. It appears from Minhaj that the Senas occupied the throne 
of Vanga at least up to A.D. 1245, if not up to A.D. 1260. They were 
supplanted in Vanga by Danujamadhava Dasarathadeva of the Deva 
family not long after the middle of the thirteenth century. Both 
Visvarupasena and Kesavasena were devotees of Stirya. But a king 
known as lVIadhusena, who was a devotee of Buddha, is known to 
have been ruling in some part of Bengal in A.D. 1289. His relation 
with the Senas of Vikramapura is not known. 

3. The Royal Family of Pattikera 

The Varmans and the Senas are not known to have ever asserted 
their supremacy over that part of Bengal which lay to the east of the 
Brahmaputra. From the eleventh century onward the capital of this 
region seems to have been Pattikera, the extensive ruins of which 
have been discovered on the Mainamati Hills, in the Tippera Dis¬ 
trict. All memory of this kingdom is lost, but even now there is a 
Pargana named Patikera, or Paitkera which extends up to the Maina¬ 
mati Hills. A miniature label in a Nepalese manuscript, copied in 
A.D. 1015, mentions the city of Pattikera. According to the Burmese 
chronicles, the kingdom of Burma, under Anoratha (A.D. 1044-1077), 
was bounded on the west by Patikkara. These Burmese sources 
narrate romantic stories which indicate that there was a close and 
intimate contact between the rulers of Pattikera and Burma in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Unfortunately the Burmese annals 
do not mention the name of any king of Pattikera. We learn from an 
inscription, discovered in the Mainamati Hills, that a king known as 
Harikaladeva Ranavahkamai'la ascended the throne of Pattikera in 
A.D, 1202-1203, and ruled there at least up to AD- 1219, Harikala¬ 
deva or his successor was overthrown by the Deva dynasty. 
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4. The Deva Dynasty oj Samatatu and Vanga 

The earliest known member of the Deva family is Purusholtatna, 
who was a headman of a village (grdmani), possibly under the royal 
dynasty of Pattikera. His son Madhusudana, also known as IVladhu- 
mathana, is described as a king ( nripaU), and seems to have luunded 
an independent principality in the southern part of the kingdom oi 
Pattikera. His son and successor was Vasudeva, who was again 
succeeded by his son Damodara. Damodara, who claims to have 
been the overlord of all kings, issued inscriptions dated A.D. 1234 
and 1243. He granted the village Mchiira (now in the Chandpur .sub¬ 
division of the Tippera District) in the Samatala-waiuialu, and seems 
to have put an end to the rule of Harikaladeva’s family in Patlikera. 
King Danujamaclhava Dasarathadova of the Deva family, who issued 
an inscription from Vikramapura, was the son and successor of 
Damodara. He claims to have obtained the kingdom of Gauda 
through the grace of Nartiyana. This probably means that he wrest¬ 
ed Vanga from the Senas, who claimed to have been the lords of 
Gauda even long after its conquest by the Muslims. As will be 
noted in Chapter V, Sultan Balban came to Sonargaon (now a Par- 
ga7ia ) in the Narayanganj sub-division, Dacca District) in A.D. 1282 
and entered into an agreement with Danuj Rai to guard against the 
flight of Tughril Khan by water. There is no doubt that this Danuj 
Rai is identical with Danujamadhava Dasarathadova. The Ta'rlkh-i- 
Mubarak Shahi mentions an interesting episode connected with the 
meeting of Balban with Danuj Rai at Sonargaon. After the reign 
of Dasarathadeva in the latter part of the thirteenth century A.D. 
the kingdom of the Deva dynasty passed into the hands of the 
Muslims. 


Ill, ASSAM 

It has been mentioned above f that after the death of king 
Tyagasimha, the last ruler of the Salambha or Pralambha dynasty, 
towards the close of the tenth century A.D., the people elected his 
kinsman named Brahmapala as the king of Pragjyotisba. The 
capital of this newly established dynasty was at Durjaya, which is 
identified by some with Gauhati. Brahmapala may be placed in the 
first part of the eleventh century. He was succeeded by his son 
Ratnapala who granted lands in Uttarakula, which seems to bo 
referring to the north bank of the Brahmaputra river. He is said to 
have fought successfully with the kings of Gurjara, Gauda, Kerala, 
and Dakshinltya, and with the Bahilras and Taikas, This seems to 
be a hyperbole. The kings of Gurjara, Gauda, and the Deccan about 
this time were respectively the Chaulukya Bhima I of Gujarat, 
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Nayupala, and the Clialukya Somesvara I. Bhlma I and Nayapala 
are not known lo have led any expedition against Assam, but 
Somesvara T’s son Viliramaditya VI is known to have led a successful 
expedition against Kamarupa shortly before A.D. 1068. Ratnapala 
ruled for more than twenty-six years. His son Purandarapala, who 
was a poet, predeceased him. So after the death of Ratnapala 
Purandarapala’s son Indrapala ascended the throne. He is described 
m his own inscription as the light of the East (Prdchi-pradipaJ. It 
was probably during his reign that Jatavarman of the Yadava 
dynasty of East Bengal invaded Kamarupa. Indrapala was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Gopula, who was again succeeded by his son Harsha- 
pala. Harshapala’s son and successor was Dharmapala, who may be 
taken to have flourished in the first quarter of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury A.D. Dharmapala is mentioned as the king of Kamarupa- 
nayara, which was probably identical with Durjaya. He was a man 
of learning, and composed a part of his own inscription discovered 
on the bank of the Pushpabhadra. He was the last ruler of the family 
founded by Brahmapala and seems to have been overthrown by Tim- 
gyadeva, in the reign of Ramapala of Gaucla. As already mentioned, 
Timgyadeva revolted and was defeated by Vaidyadeva, who subse¬ 
quently ruled Kamarupa as an independent king. Whether he was 
succeeded by his brother Budhadeva is not known. 

A copper -plate inscription from Assam mentions that in the 
Chandravaihsa there was BMskara, whose son was the king Rayari- 
deva Trailolcyasimha. Rayfirideva is said to have vanquished the 
king of Vanga, who may be identified with Vijayasena. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Udayakarna Nihsankasimha, and the latter by his 
son Vallabhadeva, one of whose known dates is A.D. 1185. It is 
probable, therefore, that the three kings Rayarideva, Udayakarna 
and Vallabhadeva ruled in Kamarupa after Vaidyadeva. Vallabha¬ 
deva was probably the king who suffered defeat at the hands of 
Lakshmanasena. 

Minhaj states that in A.D. .1205 Muhammad Bakhtyar Khaljl 
advanced with an army via Bardhankot along the bank of the Beg- 
mati river (identified with Karatoya) for the conquest of Tibet. 
Before ton clays had elapsed he had to cross a stone bridge within 
the territory of the king of Kamrud (Kamarupa), While returning 
from the Tibetan expedition he found the bridge broken by the 
Hindus of Kamrud and, realising the gravity of the situation, order¬ 
ed his army to take shelter in a neighbouring temple. The ‘Eae 
of Kamrud’ attacked the Muslims and killed a large number of 
them. Muhammad Bakhlyar Khaljl, with a few followers, jumped 
into the rivey and swam to the opposite bank. Mr. Blochmann 
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places this bridge near Darjeeling. An inscription on a rock at 
Kanaibarshi, a mile to the north-cast of North Gauhati, states that 
in A.D. 1205 the Turushkas, who came to Kamarupa, were slain. 
There is a broken old stone bridge on the channel ol the Barnadi, 
eleven miles to the west of Kanaibarshi. Some scholars are in¬ 
clined to identify this bridge with that mentioned by IVfinhaj. This 
view does not seem to be convincing as Gauhati lies far oil Iron) 
the normal route to Tibet from Lakhnawatl. As a matter of fact 
the genuineness of the Kanaibarshi inscription may be doubted 
There is, however, no doubt about a conflict between Muham¬ 
mad Bakhtyar Khalji and the king of Assam in which the former 
suffered severe losses. It cannot however be said definitely whe¬ 
ther Vallabhadeva or his successor was the adversary of Muham¬ 
mad Bakhtyar Khalji. 

The chronology of the Kamarupa kings after Vallabhadeva 
cannot be definitely determined, but their conflict with the Muslim 
rulers continued. In A.D. 1227 Ghiyas-ud-din ‘I wax of Laklma- 
wati made an abortive attempt to conquer Kamarupa. In A.D. 1257 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din Yuzbak Tughril Khan invaded Kamarupa and at 
first obtained some success. Subsequently the Sultan was defeated 
and captured. He died of his wounds and his army was destroyed. 
The invasion of Kamarupa by Mahmud Shah in A.D. 1337 also ended 
in disaster for the Muslim army. 

In the first half of the eleventh century the MahdwdmluUka 
fsvaraghosha was ruling at Dhekkarl. He granted land after battl¬ 
ing in the Jatoda river in the Gallitipyaka-inskayn of the Piyollti- 
mandala. The Kalika Purdm mentions that the Jatoda flows 
through Kamarupa. The river now passes through Jalpaiguri and 
Cooch-Behar. isvaraghosha ruled for more than thirty-five years, 
and was either a feudatory under the Palas of Gauda or a vassal 
under Ratnapala of the Pala dynasty of Kamarupa. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries a line of kings ruled 
in the kingdom of Srlhatta. There were kings Kharavana, Gokuia- 
deva, Narayana, Kesavadeva, and Isanadeva, each being the sou of 
his predecessor. Isanadeva ruled for more than seventeen years. 
Srlhatta or Sylhet was conquered by Sikandar Khan Ghazt in 
A.D. 1303 during the reign of the Sultan Flruz Shah. 

The Ahoms, a branch of the Shan tribe, started under their 
leader Sukapha from Maulung in A.D. 1215, and crossed the hilly 
country of Patkai. They came in course of their wandering march to 
Eastern Assam, and settled at Charaideo in A.D. 1253. SukApha 
was succeeded by his son Suteupba, during whose reign the Kach¬ 
ans gave the country to the east of the Dikhu river to the Ahoms. 
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Suteupha, who died in A.D, 1281, was succeeded by his son Subin- 
pha, and the latter by iiis son Sukhanghpha in A.D. 1293. During 
this period the Ahoms carried on a protracted war with the Raja, 
of Kamata which was concluded by a treaty. Sukhanghpha mar¬ 
ried Rajanl, (he daughter of the Raja of Kamata, and died in A.D. 
1332. The Ahoms, who thus consolidated their kingdom in the 
thirteenth century, gave the name Assam to the country which was 
called Kamarupa and Pragjyotisha in ancient days. 

In the thirteenth century the Kacharis also founded a kingdom 
along the south bank of the Brahmaputra from Dikhu to Kallang. 
It also included the valley of Dhansiri and the North Kachar sub¬ 
division. 


IV. NEPAL 

As we have seen above/ 1 the dynasty of Gunakama was ruling 
in Nepal at the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. and king 
Nirbhaya was ruling jointly with Rudra in A.D. 1007. Rudradeva 
was succeeded by Bhoja. It appears from a palm-leaf manuscript, 
dated A.D. 1015, that when Bhoja was ruling, half the kingdom was 
enjoyed by Lakshmikamadcva. Some take this to mean that Bhoja 
and Lakshmlkama ruled conjointly. But an undated manuscript refers 
lo the reign of Bhoja only, and another manuscript, dated A.D. 1039, 
mentions the name of Lakshmlkama alone. According to the Tibe¬ 
tan sources, when Dipaiikara Atisa visited Nepal in c. A.D. 1039, 
on his way to Tibet, the king of the country was Grags-pa-mtha-yas, 
which is restored as Anantakirtti. The relation between Ananta- 
kirtti and Lakshmikama is not known. Lakshmikama’s successor 
was Jayakama, also known as Vijaya. Jayakama revived the wor¬ 
ship of Naga. The tradition runs that he had no issue, and after his 
death the Thakuris of Nayakot elected one of them, named Bhaskara- 
deva, as king. 

Bhaskaradeva is known to have been ruling in A.D. 1046. He 
is stated to have “repaired his paternal crown,” which probably 
means that his remote predecessors were royal personages. He 
was succeeded by Baladeva, also known as Balavantadeva, who was 
ruling in A.D. 1059. Baladeva’s successor Pradyumnakamadeva, 
also known as Padmadeva, is known to have been on the throne in 
A.D. 1064 and 1065, Pradyumnakamadeva was followed in suc¬ 
cession by Nagarjunadeva and Sankaradeva. The known dates of 
Sahkaradeva x'ange from A.D. 1.068 to 1077. Vamadeva of 
the Thakuri family of Patan, a remote descendant of Amsuvarman, 
overthrew the Thakuris of Nayakot in the latter part of the eleventh 
century A.D, 
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Vamadeva is known to have been ruling in A.D. 1081. [To 
may be taken as identical with Vamadeva, son of king Yusodt v.t, 
whose inscription on the pedestal of an image of Sfirya, found a! 
Lalitapattana, is dated A.D. 1083. Vamadeva’s successor [Larslun 
deva was ruling in A.D. 1090 and 1093. The Vcniifin vctll ol Nopal 
mentions a date of Harshadcva as N.E. 219 (- A.D. 1098), which 
Bendall takes as the year of the king’s death. AH or liarsliadevn 
the throne was occupied by Sivacleva. The VawsavalJ, discovered 
by Bendall, mentions him as the son of Sahkaradeva. This .shows 
that the Thakuris of Nayakot again came to power. The known 
dates of Sivadeva’s reign range from A.D. 1 LIB to 1123. The tradi¬ 
tion relates that he built a city named Kirttipura near Kaulipura 
and Lalitapattana. He secured a large amount of gold by raiding, 
the neighbouring countries and built with it a new roof for Pasu- 
patinatha. ITe introduced a new coin, made of copper and iron, 
and marked with the figure of a lion. His son and successor Lndra, 
also called Mahendra, is known to have been ruling in A.I). 1128. 
The next king was Manadeva. An inscription of the liCijadh'naju 
Manadeva, dated A.D. 1139, has been found near Katmandu, llo 
was associated in the government with his son Namulrndovu 
(Narashnha), the known dates of whoso reign are A.D. .1181 
and 1141. Narendradeva’s successor Anandadeva is known lo 
have been ruling in A.D, 1146 and 1166. Anandadeva is mentioned 
as the son of Slhadeva who may be taken as identic,il 
with Narasimha (Narendradeva). Anandadeva was succeeded by 
Rudradeva who, according to the chronicle, abdicated his throne, 
after seven years’ reign, in favour of bis son, and devoted, binvsclf to 
religious practices. Wright’s chronicle mentions the name of this 
son of Rudradeva as Mitradeva. Bendall’s chronicle, however, 
states that Amritadeva, who was the other son of Slhadeva (Nara- 
sithhadeva), succeeded Rudradeva. Amritadeva (A.D. 1176) was 
followed in succession by Ratnadeva (A.D. 1183) and Somesvara- 
deva, son of Mahendra. After Somesvara ruled Gunukamadova 11 
(A.D. 1187), Lakshmikamadeva (A.D. 1193), Vijayakamadeva 

(A.D, 1196, 1197), Arimalladeva (A.D. 1201, 1216) , Rapasura 
(A.D. 1221) and Abhayamalla (A.D. J 223-1252) one after the other. 
It is probable that Arimalla, referred to above, was the founder of the 
Malla dynasty in Nepal. During the reign of Abhayamalla there 
were frequent earthquakes and a famine in Nepal. Wright’s chronicle 
mentions that Abhayamalla had two sons, Jayadovamalla and Anan- 
damalla. Anandamalla founded a city named Bhaktapura (Bhat- 
gaon), and established his headquarters there. He also founded 
seven more towns, viz. Banapur, Panavati, Nala, Dhankhet, Khaclpu, 
Chankot, and Sanga. Jayadevamalla (A.D. 1255, 1257), who ruled in 
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Palan and Kantipura, was followed in succession by Jayabhlma 
(A.D. 1260), Jayasaha(slha)malladeva, and Anantamalla (A,D. 
1279-1307). Tradition relates that during the reign of Anantamalla 
the Khasas and the Magars of the western mountains, under the 
leadership of Jayatari and Mukundasena, led a series of invasions 
against Nepal, some time between A,D. 1287 and 1290, and carried 
on depredations and plunder. A peslilence, which broke out there 
about this time, forced the invaders to withdraw. Anantamalla 
was followed in succession by Jayanandadeva (A.D. 1318) and 
Jayarudramallu (A.D. 1320, 1326). Jayarimalla was a co-regent of 
Jayarudramalla, who died in A.D. 1326. Some time before hisi 
death Nepal was invaded by Harisiihha of the Karnataka dynasty 
of Simraon. Henceforth Harishhha and his successors were the 
supreme rulers of the Nepal valley, and Jayarudramalla’s succes¬ 
sors, Jayarajadeva (A.D. 1347-1355) and Jayarjunamalla (A.D. 
1363-1376), ruled Nepal as their subordinates. 

V. BIHAR 

1. The Karnataka Dynasty of Mithild 

The Palas of Gauda, as wc have seen above, held sway over 
Magadha and Tlrabhukti for a long time. Tirabhukti (modern Tir- 
hut), which was also known as Mithila, was bounded by the Gan- 
dak, Kosi, Himalaya, and the Gahg'a. Some time about A.D. 1097 
Nanyadeva of the Karnataka dynasty established his supremacy over 
this region, probably with the help of the Chalukya Vilmnnadilya 
VI, who is known, to have invaded Nepal shortly before A.D. 1068. 
Sylvain Levi thinks that Nanyadeva at first accepted service under 
an unknown king and, taking advantage of the weakness of his 
master, wielded the sovereignty. It has already been noted that 
the Palas of Gauda had under them many Karnata officers. It is 
no I unlikely that Nanyadeva was an officer under the Palas, and 
established a kingdom, in Tirabhukti during the Kaivarta revolt. 
“A new danger” which confronted Ramapala on the eve of his fight 
with the Kaivarta Bhima, mentioned in the Rmna-charita, may be 
referring to this incident. The capital of the Karnataka dynasty 
was at Simaramapura, modern Simraon, within the border of Nepal 
north of the Champaran District. 

JNfnhyadeva came in conflict with kings of Gauda and Vahga, 
who seem to have been respectively the Pala king Kumarapala and 
the Yadava ruler Harivarman. Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty of 
Radha invaded Mithila and won a victory over Nanyadeva. Tradi¬ 
tion relates that Nanyadeva conquered Nepal, If it be true, he 
could not certainly keep the conquered country under his control 
for a long time. For the contemporary king of Nepal, Sivadeva, 
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and his successors are known to have assumed the title Rtijodliihija. 
According to tradition Nanyadeva ruled lor fifty years. He was 
succeeded by his son Gahgadcva. A manuscript ot lldnun/tnjti 
was copied in Tlrabhukti in Sam. J076 during the reign of the 
Mcihdrd]iidhirdja Gangeyadeva of the Soma family. Bendall, re¬ 
ferring the date to Vikrama Sanival, Lakes it as equivalent to A.D. 
1019, and identifies Gangeyadeva with the king of this name belong¬ 
ing to the Kalachuri dynasty of Tripuri. Dr. R. C. Majuindar, by 
referring the year to Saka era, identifies Gangeyadeva with Gang,a- 
deva, successor of Nanyadeva. Tradition assigns forty-one years’ 
reign to Gahgadcva. He was succeeded by his son Nrisimha, who is 
said to have ruled for thirty-one years. Nrishiiha’s son and successor 
Ramasimha is assigned thirty-nine years’ rule. Rfunashiiha's suc¬ 
cessor Saldisimha, after a rule of fifty-eight years, was succeeded 
by Bhupalasimha. Bhupalasiriiha was succeeded by IlarLsiihba, 
also known as Harasimha. 

The famous jurist Chandcsvara, his father Yiresvara, and his 
grandfather Devaditya served Iiarisiiiiha as ministers of peace and 
war one after the other. Devaditya’s second son Ganesvara also 
acted as a minister under the same king. Ziya-ud-dui llaraiu 
states that in A.D. 1324 Ghiyas-ud-dln Tughluq invaded Tirhut, 
whose king submitted without any fight. Firishta relates that after 
conquering Tirhut Ghiyas-ud-dln Tughluq handed it over to Ahmud 
Khan. But it is known from other contemporary sources that 
Harisimha and his minister Chandcsvara succeeded in repulsing the 
attack of the Suratrana (Sultan). It seems, therefore, that llan- 
simha was able to resist the Muslims for some time. Chandcsvara 
claims that he conquered Nepal for his master and then performed 
the religious gift of Tulapurusha in A.D. 1.314; but the traditional 
date of the conquest of Nepal by Harisimha is A.D. 1324. Hence¬ 
forward the chiefs of Nepal ruled their territory as vassals of ITari- 
simha’s family. Tradition relates that Iiarisiiiiha established him¬ 
self at Bhatgaon and ruled Nepal from that city. This indicates 
that, having failed to defend Tirhut along - with Simraon against 
the incursion of the Muslims, he transferred his capital to Bhat¬ 
gaon. That Tirhut was lost to the Karnatakas is proved by the fact 
that Ghiyas-ud-dln Tughluq’s son Muhammad Tughluq issued coins 
from the mint of Tirhut. The Vamsdvall of Nepal mentions Ilari- 
simha’s successors as rulers of Nepal. 

2. The Guptas of Jayapura , 9 

In the twelfth century A.D., a Gupta dynasty ruled from Jaya¬ 
pura, identified with modern Jaynag'ar, near Lakhisarai, in the 
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Monghyr District. King Yajnesagupta, alias Jaya, was succeeded 
by Damodaragupta, also known as Chamundaraja, whose son and 
successor was king Devagupta. These ihree kings, who may be 
taken to have flourished in the first half of the twelfth century, 
were obviously feudatories of the Palas, for, as mentioned above, 
Monghyr formed a part of the Pala kingdom up to the middle of 
the twelfth century, though for a short period in the fourth decade 
of that century it was occupied by Gahadavala Govindaehandra. 
Devagupta was succeeded by his son Mahdrdjddhirdja Mahamcinda- 
lika Rajadilyagupta. It appears from these titles that after the 
decline of the power of the Palas Rajadilyagupta assumed indepen¬ 
dence. His son Rajaputra Krishnagupta seems to have predeceased 
his father. Rajadilyagupta was succeeded by his grandson Mahci- 
rdjddhirdja Mahdmdndalika Sarhgramagupta, Ihe son of Krishna¬ 
gupta. Samgramagupla may be taken to have been a contem¬ 
porary of Lakshmanasena, as the inscriptions of both have been 
referred on palaeographic grounds to the same period. He ruled 
for more than seventeen years. The power of the Guptas seems to 
have been destroyed by Muhammad Bakbtyar Khaljl. 

3. The Senas, of Pithi 

A Sena dynasty is known io have ruled in Pithi, which included 
the region round Gaya. Names of only two kings of this family 
are known. They are Buddhasena and his son Jayasena, who are 
to be placed in the second half of the thirteenth century. 

4. Khayaravdla Dijnasty of Japila 

The Khayaravala dynasty ruled in Ihe Shahabad District, which 
formed part of Magadha, in the twelfth century A.D. Sadhava is 
the earliest known member of this family. His son was king 
Ranadhavalu, whose son Pralapadhavala is referred to as a Maha- 
ndyaka of Japila. Stone inscriptions of Pralapadhavala dated 
A.D, 1158 and 1169 have been found in the Shahabad District. He 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Gahadavala Vijayachandra. 
Prafiipadhavala’s son and successor was king (narapati) Sahasa. 
Ho had two sons Vikrama and Indradhavala who occupied the 
throne of their father in succession. Indradhavala, who is known 
to have been ruling in A.D. 1197, is mentioned as a great king 
(maha-nnpati) and Japilya. Nothing definite is known of the fa¬ 
mily after Indradhavala. A king named Pratapa, who is known 
to have been ruling in the Shahabad District in A.D, 1223, might 
have been a successor of Indradhavala. 
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VI. KANAUJ 
1. The Rashlrakftius 

As we have seen above, 10 the Imperial Praliharas ruled Kanauj 
up to A.D. 1019, and Rajyapala was Ihc last king ol - this dynasty 
to be associated with that city. Alter the invasion ol Mahmud ol 
Ghazni Rajyapala and his successors ruled from Bari, about 30 miles 
to the east of Kanauj, which was in ruins even when Al-Blrum 
visited it some time before A.D. 1030. But an inscription of lhe 
Chaulukya dynasty ol Data, dated A.D. 1000, associates a Rushliu- 
kuta dynasty with Kanauj. Another inscription, found at Budaun, 
gives some account of a Rashtrakuta dynasty ruling in the Pun- 
chala country in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The fourth 
king of this dynasty Gopala is mentioned as the ruler of Gadhinurn 
i.e. Kanauj, and it may be assumed that the early members ol this 
Rashtrakuta family were all associated with this imperial cily. The 
first known king ol' this family is Chandra, who seems to have esta¬ 
blished his supremacy over Kanauj during the period of disorder 
that followed the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni, fie was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Vigrahapala, and the latter by his son Bhuvanapnla, 
who may be taken to have flourished in the third quarter of (he 
eleventh century A.D. During this period Chalukyu So rues vara I 
of the Deccan and the Chola Virarajcndra of South India invaded 
Kanauj. Bhuvanapala’s son and successor was Gopala, who, as has 
already been noticed, is referred to as the king of Gadhipuva. 11 
was apparently during the reign of Gopala that Mahmud, son of 
Ihe Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazni, conquered Kanauj. After this dis 
aster the Rashtrakulas appear to have settled at VodamayiUa or 
modern Budaun which soon grew into importance. Hasan Nizami 
states that Budaun is “one of the mothers of cities, and one of the 
chiefest of the country of Hind.” Gopala was succeeded by his 
eldest son Tribhuvana. Tribhuvana’s younger brother and succes¬ 
sor was Madanapala, who was ruling in A.D. 1119, and whose king¬ 
dom extended up to Sahet Mahet, in the Gouda District. Madana- 
pala repulsed an attack of Sultan Mas’ud III of Ghazni. He was 
succeeded by his youngest brother Devapala. By the year A.D. 
1128 Sahet Mahet passed into the hands of the Gahada villas. Deva¬ 
pala was followed in succession by Bhimapala, Su rapid a and Amri- 
tapala, each being the son of his predecessor. Amritapula was suc¬ 
ceeded by his younger brother Lakhanapala, who ruled in the clos¬ 
ing years of the twelfth century. In A.D. 1202 Qutb-ud-dm con¬ 
quered the kingdom, probably from Lakhanapala, and made II tut- 
mislt its governor. In the early years of the thirteenth century 
the M«hagamarttct Bharahadeva of the Rashtrakuta, dynasty ruled 
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.-somewhere in the country of Kanyakubja (Kanyakubja-ctesa). He 
might have been a successor of Lakhanapala. The Gahadavala 
Adakkamalla was probably his overlord. 

2. The Gahaclavdlas 

In the latter part of the eleventh century a dynasty known as 
Gahadavala came to power in Kanauj. No authentic evidence has 
hitherto been discovered to support the theory that the Gahada- 
valas are identical with the Rashfrakutas or the Rathors. Yasovi- 
graha, the earliest known member of the family, is said to have 
flourished when the kings of the Solar race departed from this 
world. His son Mahlchandra, also known as Mahitala and Mahl- 
yala, is described as a king, and ruled in some part of Uttar Pradesh. 
Mahlchandra’s son and successor was Chandradeva, during the early 
part of whose reign there was a great upheaval in the kingdom of 
Kanauj. After the invasion of Northern India by Ahmad Niyal- 
ligin in A.D. 1034 the Muslims did not launch any military cam¬ 
paign against Hindustan for some time. The cause of this inactivi¬ 
ty on Iheir part is not far to seek. During this period the Para- 
mara Bhoja and Kalachuri Kavna, who occupied dominant position 
in Northern India, struck terror into the minds of the Muslims by 
Iheir military power. Both are known to have led expeditions even 
into (be heart of the Muslim territory of the Punjab. 11 After the 
death of Bhoja (c. A.D. 1055) and Karna (c.. A.D. 1072) the Muslims 
again cast their greedy eyes on Hindustan. Some time between 
A.D. 1086 and 1090 prince Mahmud, the governor of the Punjab, 
plundered Kanauj and Kalanjara and invaded Ujjain. 12 On that 
occasion ho found an ally in Kanauj named Chand Rai, who may 
be identified with Chandradeva. During the troublesome period 
that followed the departure of Mahmud from Northern India Chan¬ 
dradeva seized the throne of Kanauj from the Rashtrakuta ruler 
Gopala, mentioned above. The inscriptions of the Gahadavalas, 
dating from A.D. 1090, mention a tax called Turushkadanda . Some 
suggest that it was an impost, on the subjects of the Gahaclavalas to 
meet the expenses of resisting the invasion of the Muslims. Others 
think that the Gahadavala kings realised this tax from the people 
in order to make annual payment of tribute to the Sultans of 
Ghazni, If Chandradeva really got some political advantage from 
Mahmud, the latter view seems preferable. It was probably to en¬ 
force the regular payment of this tribute that the Muslims led ex¬ 
peditions against Northern India from time to time. 

Chandradeva is said to have defeated the Gajapati, Narapati, 
Trisankupati, and the ruler of .Panchala, The ruler of Panchala 
was obviously the Rashtrakuta ruler Gopala, Chandradeva claims 
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to have protected the holy places of Kusilta (Kanauj), KasT, Utlara- 
Kosala (Ayodhya) and Indrasthana. His further progress Inwards 
the east was cheeked by Bhimayasas, ruler of Magadha. The in¬ 
scriptions of Chandradeva, the dales of which tango front A D 1 OHO 
to 1100, prove that he was in possession of Kanauj, Banaras, 
and Ayodhya. He conquered all the countries from Allahabad to 
Banaras from the Kalachuri Yasahkarua, king of Dahnla. Ilanaia-i 
(KasI) was made the second capital of the Gahadavalas. Sonic me 
inclined to identify Indrasthana with Indruprastha or Delhi, and 
take it as the western boundary of Chandraclcva’s kingdom. Bill 
this is hardly likely, as about this lime the Tomaras were ruling 
independently in Delhi. There was a city named Indrapura, mo¬ 
dern Indor, in the Aramsbahar sub-division of the BnlatuUliahar 
District. Indrasthana may be identified with this, blit no definite 
conclusion is possible. Chandradeva was succeeded by Madann 
chandra, also known as Madanapala, some lime between A.I). 1100 
and 1104. 

Madanachandra’s Inscriptions bear dates A.D. ItO-f and 
1109, and prove that he was in possession of Banaras, Bilhaur sub¬ 
division of the Etawah District, and a part of the ancient Paiichain 
country. According to Muslim chroniclers ALa-ud-Daulah Mas’ud 
III (A.D. 1099-1115) invaded Hindustan, the capital of which was 
Kanauj. He took Mallil, king of Kanauj, prisoner, who purchased 
his release by paying a large sutn of money. 1 1 Mullu is evideelly 
identical with Madanachandra^CTovindachandra, son of Madaua- 
chandra, is known from Indian records to have defeated the Mus¬ 
lims during the lifetime of his father. It is not unlikely that he 
forced the Muslim chief to release his father. 11 Govinclaehnndru, 
who was the da facto ruler of the country during the reign of his 
father, also repulsed an attack of Ramapfila of Gauda, He ascended 
the throne of his father before A.D. 1114. 

About forty-two inscriptions of Govindachandra’s reign, bear¬ 
ing dates extending from A.D, 1114 to 1154, have been dis¬ 
covered. They prove that his kingdom extended at least up to 
Banaras, Eatehpur and Kanpur Districts on the south, Kanauj on 
the west, Gonda and Gorakhpur Districts on the north, und Ouiii- 
pur, in the Patna District, in Bihar, on the east. Shortly after 
e. A.D. 1143 he conquered all the countries up to IVfonghyr from 
Madanapala. But he had to surrender Monghyr to this Palo king 
some time before A.D. 1158. He conquered the Gonda District, 
from the Rashtraliuta Madanapala lfj or his successor before 
A.D. 1129. 
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The Prakril.a-puiiujctlam slates that the king ot KasI fought 
successfully with the kings of Gauda, Vanga~ Kalinga, Telahga, 
Maharashtra, Saurashtra, Champarana, Nepaia, Bhota, China, Loha- 
vara (Lahore), Odra, and Malava. There are good grounds to be¬ 
lieve that the king of KasI, referred to, is Govindachandra. That 
Govindachandra came into conflict with most of the kings men¬ 
tioned above can be proved by other evidence. His wars with the 
Pains of Gauda and the Muslims of Lahore have already been notic¬ 
ed. The king of the West against whom Yijayasena advanced 
through the upper course of the Gahga was in all probability 
Govindachandra. It is not unlikely that Govindachandra checked 
the westward progress of Ananlavarman Chod.agah.ga, king of Ka- 
linga and Orissa, who conquered the countries up to the bank of 
the Gaiiga. Nanyadeva oi Mithiia was the immediate neighbour of 
Govindachandra, and there might have been a clash between these 
two kings. Somesvara III, the Cbalukya king of the Deccan, who 
invaded Magadha, must have come into conflict with Govindachan¬ 
dra. It cannot be ascertained whether Govindachandra came into 
clash with the Kakatlyas of Telhigana. It may be mentioned in 
this connection that the Kalachuri Jajalladeva, king of Dakshina- 
Kosala, to the south-west of which lies the Telhigana country, pro¬ 
udly asserts that he was honoured with fortune on account of his 
prowess by the king of Kanyakubja. This king of Kanyakubja 
was evidently Govindachandra. Nayachandra’s Rcimbhmianjun 
states that Govindachandra conquered Dasarna (Eastern Malava) 
on the day of the birth of his grandson Jayachandra. Dasarna was 
in tiie possession oi the Chandella Madanavarman (A.D. 1129-1163), 
who is known to have been at war with the king of KasI. Saura¬ 
shtra formed a part of the kingdom of the Chaulukyas of Anahilla- 
pfitaka. Jayasimlia-Siddharaja of this dynasty is stated to have 
sent a diplomatic agent to the court of Jayachandra, king of Bana- 
ras, which seems to be an error for Govindachandra in view of the 
fact that the Chaulukya king closed his reign in c. A.D. 11/13. The 
statement that Govindachandra invaded Nepaia, China, and Tibet 
is obviously an exaggeration. It will appear from the above obser¬ 
vations that Govindachandra came into conflict with the Palas, 
Senas, Gangas, Kakatlyas, Chalukyas, Chandellas, Chaulukyas, the 
Muslims, and the Karnatakas of Mithiia. 

Govindachandra sent his ambassador Suhala Lo the court of 
king Jayasimha of. the Lohara dynasty of Kashmir. An incomplete 
inscription at Gaiig'aikondachola-puram, the capital of the Imperial 
Cholas, which was executed shortly after A.D, 1111, draws the 
genealogy of the Galiadavalas from Ya^ovigraha to Chandra. It 
seems that the inscription was issued by a Gahadavala princess, 
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who was married to a icing or a scion of the Chola dynasty, with 
a view to record some grants made by her. This reminds us oi the 
inscriptions oi' the Vakataka queen Prabhavnlulevi, who took 
scrupulous care to mention in them the names of her lather, grand¬ 
father, and great-grandfather. Gold and copper coins ol Govmd.i- 
chandra have been found. The king was acquainted with the' 
various branches of arts. He had a number of queens one of whom 
was Buddhist Kumaradevi, the daughter of Devarakshitu, king ot 
PithI and daughter’s daughter of the Ra&hlrakuta Mathanadeva, 
maternal uncle of Eamapala. Govindnchandra had three sons, 
Asphotachandra, who was appointed a Yuvardja, Vijayaehandra, 
and Rajyapala. Asphotachandra seems to have predeceased ins 
father, and Vijayaehandra succeeded to the throne some time alter 
A.D. 1154b:- ’ 

The known dates of Vijayaehandra are A.D. ll(jf) and I Kit). 
Pratapadhavala of the Khayaravala dynasty was his vassal m 
western Magadha. Vijayaehandra repulsed an attack of the 
Muslims, which was probably led by Kliusrav Malik, lie was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Jayachandra in A.D 1170. 

The inscriptions of Jayachandra bear dates ranging Lrom 
A.D. 1170 to 1189 They prove that his kingdom included the 
Gaya District besides the Doub, Allahabad, Banaras and Patna. The 
Gaya District is known to have been ruled by Govindupala up to 
A.D. 1162. 10 Probably in his attempt to extend the boundary of 
his kingdom further east Jayachandra was opposed by Lakslunuua- 
sena of Bengal. The Sena king claims to have defeated the king 
of Kasi, who was obviously Jayachandra. The bards narrate a 
romantic story about the marriage between Jayachandra’,s daughter 
Sariiyogita and the Chahamana Prithviraja III of Ajmer, hut its 
authenticity has rightly been doubted by modern scholars. Jaya¬ 
chandra was a patron of poets, and according to some scholars, 
Srlharsha, the author oi Naishadha-chnri(a. lived in his court. 
Jayachandra ruled his kingdom peacefully for more than two decades, 
but in the latter part of his reign he met with a severe disaster. 
Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad Ghuri, after conquering Delhi and Ajmer 
from the Chahamanas, advanced with a large army against Jaya¬ 
chandra in A.D. 1193. Jayachandra opposed him with all his forces 
in the vicinity of Chandawar in the Etawab District. In the battle 
that followed Jayachandra lost his life when seated on an elephant, 
and the Gahadavala army was totally defeated. The Muslims next 
captured the fort of Asni (in the Fatehpur District) where the 
treasure of the king of Banaras was deposited. They then proceed¬ 
ed to Banaras and plundered the city. The government of the 
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country was entrusted to a responsible officer, but the Muslims 
could not keep their hold on the newly conquered territory for a 
long time. As HarischancLra, son of Jayachaudra, who was only 
18 years old at the time of the battle of Chandawar, was in possession 
of Kanauj, Jaunpur, and Mirzapur Districts in A.D. 1197, it is 
obvious that he succeeded in wresting his paternal kingdom from 
the hands of the Muslims. The Chandella king Trailokyavarman 
won a victory over a king of Kanyakubja, who may be identified 
with Harischandra. Adakkamalla, who belonged to the Gahaclavala 
dynasty, seems to have been Harischandra’s successor. During the 
reign of Iltutmish one Bartu was the ruler of Awadh. Bartu fought 
with Iltutmish and is said to have killed one hundred and twenty 
thousand Muslim soldiers. He was overthrown and killed by 
Malik Naair-ud-dln Muhammad Shah, the eldest son of Iltutmish, 
in A.D. 1226. Bariu might have been a feudatory of Adakkamalla, 
and it is not unlikely that he is identical with Bharahadeva of the 
Rashtrakuta family . 1 ' Kanauj was finally conquered by Iltutmiish. 
After being deprived of his paternal kingdom Adakkamalla set! led 
in the Nfigod State, Central hidia. His feudatory Mahamandadeva 
is known to have ruled there in V.S. 1294 (= A.D. 1237). The name 
of the successor of Adakkamalla is not known. 

VII. THE YADUVAMSI KINGS OF BAY AN A-SRIP ATI IA 

Tradition relates that a Yadu dynasty ruled in Bayana, the 
modern Bayana, in the old Bharatpur State, Rajputana, the ancient 
name of which was Sripatha. The traditional list ol kings of this 
dynasty, as given by the bards, is partly verified by the epigraphic 
records. These records prove that the kingdom of this dynasty 
comprised the old Bharatpur State and the Mathura District. The 
king Jaitapala of tire traditional list may be placed in the first half 
of the eleventh century. His successor was Vijayapala, who may 
be identified with the king Vijaya of the Bayana inscription, dated 
A.D, 1044. Vijayapala’s successor was Tahanapala who, according 
to tradition, built the fort of Tahangarh, 14 miles south of Bayana. 
Tahanapala was followed in succession by Dharmapala, Kunwarpala 
and Ajayapala, Cunningham suggests that there is a chronological 
error in placing Kunwarpala befoi’e Ajayapala. It is known from 
the Mahaban praktsti, found near Mathura, that Mahardjddhhaja 
Ajayapala was ruling in A.D. 1150. The tradition mentions Hari- 
pfda as the son and successor of Ajayapala. An inscription of 
Haripala, dated A.D. 1170, has been found at Mahaban. Hari- 
pala was succeeded by Sohapala. An image inscription of the reign 
of Sahanapalgdeva, dated A.D. 1192, has been discovered at Aghapur, 
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in the old Biiaratpur State. The traditional List describes Anahga- 
pala as lire successor of Sohapala or Sahanapala. Bui Sohapala r 
successor seems to have been Kunwarpala win), according (o 
tradition, was the predecessor of Ajayapala. For Taj-ul-Mci dsu‘ 
states that in A.D. 1196 MuTzz-ud-din Muhammad Ghun dol'ealed 
Kunwarpala, the Rai of Thangarh (Tahangarh), and handed the 
fort over to Baha-ud-din Tughril. Auangapala may be taken 1o have 
ascended the throne after Kunwarpala. Anangapala was 1 olio wed 
in succession by Prithvipala, Rajapala and Trilokapala, the last ol 
whom may be placed at the end of the thirteenth century A.D. 

VIII. THE KACHCHI1APAG1IATAS 

The Kachchhapaghatas are generally taken to be the pro- 
decessors of the Rajput clan Kachwaha, but this assumption is not 
based on any historical evidence. Three branches of Ihe Kachehhapa- 
ghata family arc known. They ruled in Gwalior, Dublumd, and 
Narwar. 

The earliest known chief of the Gwalior (ancient Gopadri) 
branch is Lakshmana. but the territory over which ho ruled is not 
known. Gwalior was under the sway of the Chandella Dliahga, a 
feudatory of the Pratihara Vinayakapfila of Kanauj, in Ihe third quar¬ 
ter of the tenth century A.D. In or before A.D. 977 Mnhcirajddhiraja 
Vajradaman, son of Lakshmana, established his supremacy over 
Gwalior by defeating the king of Gadhinagara (Kanauj), who may be 
identified with the Pratihara Vijayapala. IH Vajradaman was followed 
in succession by Mahgalaraja and Kirttiraja. Kliitirajn repulsed 
an attack of the king of Malava, who may be identified wifli 1 he Para- 
naara Bhoja. It is probably Kirttiraja who surrendered to Mahmud 
of Ghazni when the latter invaded Gwalior in A.D. 1021. lie was 
succeeded by Muladeva, Dcvapala and Padmapala, one afler the 
other. Padmapala probably had no son and, after his death, his 
brother (cousin?) Mahlpala, son of Suryapaia. ascended the throne. 
Suryapala was probably a brother of Dcvapala, Mahipala, who is 
known to have been ruling in A.D. 1093, was succeeded by his son 
Ratnapala some time before A.D. 1104. Names of the successors of 
Ratnapala are not known. In A.D. .1196 the Muslims conquered 
Gwalior after repeated assaults extending over a year, as will be 
related later. 

During the weak rule of Aram Shah (A.D. 1210-11), son of 
Qutb-ud-din, the Pratihara chief Vigraha established the supremacy 
of his family in Gwalior by defeating the Muslims. His son and 
successor Malayavarman, who is known to have been ruling in 
A.D. 1220, married the daughter of the Chahamana Kclhana of 
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Naclol. Cunningham ascribes some coins, the dates of which extend 
from A.D. d223 to 1230, bearing the name Malayavarman, to 
this king. Iltutmish conquered Gwalior by defeating Dewbul 
(Dcvavarma?), probably the successor of Malayavarman. It was 
probably during the rule of Rukn-ud-dln, son of Iltutmish, that 
Gwalior was reconquered by Nrivarman (Naravarman), brother of 
Malayavarman, who is known to have been ruling in A.D. 1247. 
Naravarman’s successor seems to have been Hariraja, who suffered 
a defeat at the hands of the Chandella Vlravarman. Balban con¬ 
quered Gwalior in A.D. 1258 and placed Malik Nusrat-ud-din in 
charge of it. 

A branch of the Kachchhapaghata family ruled apparently 
from the city of Cbadobha, which is to be identified with Dubkund, 
on the Kunu river, 76 miles south-west of Gwalior. The earliest 
known ruler of the family is Arjuna, the son of Yuvaraja, and a 
feudatory of the Chandella Vidyadhara. He killed the Pratlhara 
Rajyapfda of Kanauj, and his son and successor Abhimanyu was an 
ally of the Paramara Bhoja. Abhimanyu was succeeded by his son 
Vijayapala, who was again succeeded by his son Vikramasimha, the 
known date of whose reign is A.D. 1088. 

A third branch of the Kachchhapaghata family ruled in Narwar, 
the ancient Nalapura. Three generations of kings of this family 
are known to us. They are Gahgasiiiiha, his successor Saradasimha, 
and the latter’s successor Vlrasimha, who issued an inscription from 
Ihe Nalapura-diirga (fort) in A.D. 1120. 

In the first half of the thirteenth century the Yajvapala or 
Jajapclla dynasty established its supremacy over Narwar. The 
earliest known chief of this dynasty is Ya(Pa)ramadiraja, whose 
son was Chahacladeva. Chahadadcva captured Narwar and 
established his supremacy there. He was the greatest of the kings 
in the region of Gwalior, Chanderi, Narwar and Malava during this 
period. He had 5000 cavalry and 200,000 footmen. Pie builL a 
fortress among the defiles and passes near Narwar, and inflicted a 
severe defeat on Malik Nusrat-ud-din Tayasal, a general of Iltutmish, 
on the bank of the small river Sindh in A.D. 1234. Tayasal is said 
to have never shown his back to the enemies in Plindustan except 
on this occasion. In A.D. 1251 during the Sultanate of Nasir-ud-din 
his general Balban inflicted a defeat on Chahadadeva and plundered 
his fort but could not establish his supremacy there. Chahafladeva’s 
coins bear dates extending from A.D. 1237 to 1254. Pie was 
succeeded by his son Nrivarman, who was again succeeded by his 
son Asalladeva. Asalladeva ruled from A.D. 1254 to 1279 and 
was succeeded by his son Gopala, who suffered a defeat at the hands 
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of the Chan della Viravarman. The reign of Gopalu’s won Gunapah 
covers the period A..D. 1291 to 1298. Ganapati conquered Kullidiugu, 
which is identified with Dcogarh, in the Jhansi District. Nothing 
is known of the family after Ganapati. 

IX. THE CIIANDELLAS 

The Chandella king Dhanga, who raised his family to the rank 
of the principal ruling dynasties of the age, was succeeded by his 
son Ganda some time after A.D. 1002. Ganda’s son and successor 
was Vidyadhara whose feudatory, Kachchhapagliata Arjuna, killed 
the Pratxhara Rajyapala. Once in A.D. 1019, and again in A.D. 1022, 
Mahmud of Ghazni invaded Kalanjara, but could not plunder it 
He received a large amount of money from Vidyadhara, and 
established a friendly relation with him. Vidyadhara fought success¬ 
fully with the Paramara Bhoja, and Kalachuri-chanclra, who seems 
to have been no other than Kokalla II of Tripun. Vidyadhara’s son 
and successor Vijayapala won a victory over the Kalachuri Gtu'igcya ■ 
deva. Vijayapala was succeeded by his son Devendravarman, who 
is known to have been ruling in A.D. 1050. After Devendravarman 
his younger brother Kirttivarman ascended the throne some time 
before A.D, 1073. In the early part of his reign the Kalachuri Karna 
defeated him and occupied his kingdom for some lime. But 
eventually Gopala, the chief of the vassals of Kirtlivannan, 
succeeded in defeating Karna and reconquering the country for 
his master. Some time before A.D. 1090 Kirttivarman fought 
successfully with Mahmud, governor of the Punjab under the 
Ghaznavids, who invaded Kalanjara. Kirttivarman, who is described 
as the crest-jewel of Pltasaila, and who is known to have resided 
for some time in the .Pita mountain, fought a battle there with an 
enemy, who was probably Vapullaka, a general of Kalachuri Karna. 
His minister Vatsaraja wrested from the enemy the whole of the 
Mandala and built the fort of Kirttigiri, which, as already mention¬ 
ed, is identified with Deogarh, in the Jhansi District, whore Kirtti- 
varman’s inscription has been found engraved on a rock, Some 
gold coins of his reign have been discovered. He was succeeded by 
his son Sallakshanavarman, who plundered Malava after defeating 
the Paramara Naravarman, and won a victory over a Chedi king who 
was probably the Kalachuri Yasahkarna. Sallakshanavarman crushed 
the refractory elements in the Antarvedi (the land between the 
Gahga and Yamuna), which was then ruled by the Gahadavalas. In 
or before A.D. 1117 he was succeeded by his son Jayavarman who, 
•after a. short reign, abdicated his throne in favour of his undo 
Prithvlvarman, younger brother of Sallakshanavarman. Prithvl- 
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varman was succeeded by his son Madanavarman, the extreme 
known dales oi' whose reign are A.D. 1129 and li63. Madana- 
varman’s inscriptions prove that his kingdom included Bhilsa, Mau 
in the Jhansi District, Ajaigarh, 20 miles south-west of Kalanjara, 
and Chhatarpur, besides Khajraho (also spelt as Khajuraho) 
Mahoba, and Kalanjara. lie annexed Bhilsa by defeating the 
Paramara Yasovarman. He fought with the GahaJavala Govmda- 
chandra, who also claims to have conquered Dasarna or the Ehilsa 
region, lie vanquished in a fierce fight the king of Chedi, who is 
to be identified with the Kalachuri Gayakarna. The Chaulukya Jaya- 
simha-Siddharaja of Gujarat invaded Mahoba after his conquest 
of Dhara. Madanavarman successfully defended his capital, though 
he had to surrender Bhilsa to the invader. The coins of Jayavarman, 
Prithvlvarman, and Madanavarman have been found. Madana¬ 
varman was succeeded by his grandson ParamardI, son of Yaso¬ 
varman, shortly before A.D. 1165. 

Inscriptions of Paramardi’s reign, which bear dates ranging 
between A.D. 1165 and 1201, prove that he succeeded in maintain¬ 
ing his paternal kingdom intact for a very long time. The fact that 
he assumed the title “the lord of Dasarna” indicates that lie was able 
to recover Bhilsa from the Chaulukyas some time afler A.D. 1173, 
up to which date it is known to have formed a part of the kingdom 
of Gujarat. In or before A.D. 1182 the Chahamana Prithvlraja III 
defeated ParamardI and overran Jejakabhukli-maiulctla. in 
A.D. 1202 Qutb-ud-din invested Kalanjara. After offering some 
opposition ParamardI concluded a treaty with the Muslim general 
on condition of payment of tribute and elephants. His minister 
Aj Deo (Ajayadeva) disapproved of the ignominious conduct of his 
master, killed him before ho could fulfil the treaty conditions, and 
renewed the fight. Ajayadeva had ultimately to surrender aher a 
valiant defence due to shortage of water in the fort. Qutb-ud-din 
plundered Kalanjara and conquered Mahoba. Hazabbar-ud-din 
Hasan Arnal was appointed governor of Kalanjara. 

The Muslims could not keep Kalanjara under their control for 
a long time. Paramardi’s son Trailokyavarman, also known as 
Trailokyamalla, inflicted a severe defeat on the Muslims at Kakacla- 
daha, modern Kakadwa, south-east of Bedwara, some time before 
A.D. 1205, and recovered all the territories including Kalanjara, 
His inscriptions, which bear dates from A.D. 1205 to 1241. 
prove that Lalitpur. Chaftarpur ,State, Panna State, Ajaigarh 
State, and Rewah State were included in his kingdom. In 
A.D. 1211-1212 he wrested Rewah, in Baghelkhand, and probably the 
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whole of Dahaia-iuandftl« from the Kalachuri Vijayasiiiilui. Dahala 
formed a part of the kingdom of his grandson llamnuravarman. 
Samanta (feudatory) Sallakshanavarman of the Kaurova Vam.su, 
whose headquarters were at Kakarcdika, modern Kakcri on the 
border of the Panna and the Rewah States, owed allegiance to the 
Kalachuris His son Ilariraja and his grandson Kumarapfilu trails 
ferred their allegiance lo Trailokyavarman. One Bhojuka overran 
Bundelkhand and reduced Trailokyavarman to a critical position. 
Vaseka, an officer of Jayadurga i.e. Ajaigarh, defeated and killed 
Bhojuka and ‘-made Trailokyavarman again the ornament of the 
princely families.” Kielhorn identifies Bhojuka wilh lire lather ol 
Abhayadeva, who is known to have lived in the neighbourhood of 
Ajaigarh in or before A.D 12(18 during the reign of the Ohandclla 
Vlravarman. Vaseka’s brother Ananda, wlio was in charge of Jaya- 
durga, claims to have established peace and order in (lie kingdom 
of Trailokyavarman by subduing the wild tribes of the Bhillas, 
Sabaras, and the Pulindas. Malik Nusrat-ud-din Tayasai, a general 
of Iltutmish, invaded Kalanjara, and obtained vast wealth by 
plundering the townships of that territory. Trailokyavarman had 
not, however, to suffer any loss of territory on that occasion. lie 
was succeeded by his son Vlravarman whoso earliest known dale 
is A.D. 1254. Viravarman’s inscriptions prove thal he succeeded in 
maintaining intact the kingdom which he had inherited from, his 
father. Iiis officer Mallaya won victories over Tiariraja of Gwalior, 
Gopala of Nalapura (Narwar), and the king of Mathura. Bis sub¬ 
ordinate Rauta Abhi showed great valour in a tussle with Dnbhyu- 
hadavarman in a battle at Sondhi, which is identified wilh the 
Seondha fort, now called Kanhargarh, on the bank of the Sindh river 
in old Datia Slate. Vlravarmau was succeeded by Bhojavarman, who 
was probably his son, some time between A.D. 1285 and 1288. Bhoja¬ 
varman ruled for a very short period and was succeeded in A.D. 1289 
by Hammiravarrnan, who seems to have been his younger broUier. 
Rammiravarman’s inscription, dated A.D. 1289, draws the genea¬ 
logy from Paramardi, but does not mention the name of Bhoja¬ 
varman. It gives the title Shfihi to all the Chandella kings it men¬ 
tions. Hammlravarman’s inscriptions prove that he was in possession 
of the Damoh and Jabalpur Districts, which were situated in the 
ancient Dahala country. The last known date of his reign is 
A.D. 1308. In A.D. 1309 ‘Ala-ud-dm Khaljl wrested Damoh District 
from Hammiravarrnan or his successor. The next known king of 
Bundelkhand is Vlravarman II, who is known to have been ruling 
in A.D, 1315. Nothing is known of the successors of Vlravarman IT. 
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X. THE KALACHURIS 
The Kalachuris of Tripurl CrCnv'j' UjGfjtVG 

The Kalachuris of Dahala, the country round Jabalpur, in 
Madhya Pradesh, acquired more power and prestige during the reign 
of Kokalla ll’s son Gangeyadeva, who assumed the title Vikram- 
aditya. He involved himself in a number of wars with his neighbours 
for the expansion of his kingdom. He made a confederacy with the 
Paramara Bhoja and ftajendra Chola, and invaded the Deccan, which 
was then ruled by the Chalukya Jayasirhha II. But the Chalukyas 
succeeded in dispersing them. An inscription, dated A.D. 1019, 
stales that Jayasimha defeated Bhoja and put to flight the confederacy 
of Malava. This indicates that Gangeyadeva came to the throne 
before A.D. 1019. He invaded Kosala, and defeated its king, who 
seems to have been the Somavamsi Mahasivagupta Yayati. It is 
known from another source that Mahasivagupta Yayati laid waste 
the Dahala country after defeating the Chedis before the 8th year of 
his reign. His adversary on that occasion was either Gangeyadeva 
or his father Kokalla II. After victory over the Somavamsis 
Gangeyadeva conquered Utkala and reached the shore of the sea. 
He was assisted in that expedition by Kamalaraja of the Kalachuri 
family of Tummana. It was probably after this that Gangeyadeva 
assumed the title ‘Trikalihgadhipati’ or the lord of Trikalinga. Sub¬ 
sequently he quarrelled with his former ally Bhoja, who inflicted a 
defeat on him. His attempt to assert supremacy over Bundelkhand 
was frustrated by Chandella Vijayapala. On the north-east, how¬ 
ever, ho achieved a unique success. He was already in possession of 
Baghclkhand. Some time before A.D. 1034 he conquered Banaras 
and annexed it to his kingdom, Banaras formed part of the kingdom 
of Chandella Dhanga but, as suggested above, Pala Mahipala I was 
probably in possession of it in A.D. 1026, and Gangeyadeva conquer¬ 
ed it from him. As about this time Pratihara Yasahpala was in 
possession of the Allahabad region, Gangeyadeva could not evidently 
extend his supremacy beyond Banaras on the west. On the east he 
led a successful expedition against Anga or Bhagalpur, which was 
within the kingdom of Mahipala I of Gauda, but could not annex any 
part of Magadha or Tlrabhukti. In A.D. 1034 Gangeyadeva had to 
bear the brunt of an attack of the Muslims. Ahmad Niyaltigin, 
governor of the Punjab under the Ghaznavids, plundered Banaras, 
and carried away immense riches. Gangeyadeva launched a success¬ 
ful expedition against the Kira country, modern Kangra valley in 
the Punjab, which was under the sway of the Muslims, 

Gold, silver, and copper coins of Gangeyadeva have been found 
in large number. He is said to have died in the sacred city of Prayaga 
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(Allahabad) along with his one hundred wives. He was succeeded 
by his son Lakshmikarna belter known as Kama. The lulusl deli- 
mte date of Gangeyadeva’s reign is A.D, 1034 when, as Baihaqi tells 
us Gangeyadeva was ruling in Banaras. The date ol the Piawan 
rock inscription ol his reign is read by Cunningham as (K.M ) 730 ( 
A.D. 1038), but both Kielhorn and Bhanclarkar regaicl if as doubtUd, 
Karna performed the annual srcidclna ceremony ol' his i'alher m 
A.D. 1042 and this has been taken by some to prove that Gaiigeya- 
deva died in A.D. 1041. But this inference can hardly be regarded 
as correct. Attention may be drawn to the fact that Clahadavala 
Govmdachandra performed in A.D. 1117 the annual avihldho eeie- 
mony of his father Madanachandra, who died before A.D. 1 11 l, So 
the date of Karna's accession to Lhc throne is to be placed belweoii 
A D. 1034 and 1042. 

WKarpa was one of the greatest generals of the age. Ills inscrip¬ 
tions prove that Banaras and Allahabad were included in his kingdom 
and that he occupied Radha (West Bengal) for some lime, lie 
wrested Allahabad from Pratlhara Yasahpala some lime alter 
A.D. 1037 and, in course of conquest, reached the Kira country whore 
he won a victory over the Muslims. His kingdom in U.P. was bound¬ 
ed on the west by that of the Rashtvakutas of Kanauj. On the east 
he led two expeditions, one against the Pala Nayapala, and the other 
against the latter’s son Vigrahapala III. Both these expeditions 
eventually proved to be abortive. He concluded a treaty with Ihe 
Palas by giving his daughter YauvanasrI in marriage to Vigrahapala. 
Though he could not assert his supremacy over any part of Ihe king¬ 
dom of the Palas he succeeded in occupying Radha probably by 
defeating king Ranasura or his successor. He invaded Vanga, and 
claims to have conquered it. The king of Vanga at this time was Jata- 
varman who concluded a treaty with him and married his daughter 
VirasrI. The Rewah inscription of Karna, dated A.D. 1048, states 
that “the ship of the king of the Eastern country (Punulvanirajd- 
pota), being driven by the storm of unparalleled arrogance, was sub¬ 
merged in the ocean of his (i.e. Kama’s) forces, its joints being rent 
by (dashing against) the promontories of the mountains of his ele¬ 
phants.” It means that a king of the eastern country led an aggres¬ 
sive campaign against Karna but was repulsed by the latter. Accord¬ 
ing to the lexicographers of this age Purva-dcsa or the Eastern 
country lay to the east of Banaras. So it is difficult to ascertain 
whether the king of the eastern country, referred to, was Nayapala of 
Gauda, Vajravarman or Jatavarman of Vanga, or a successor of 
Ranasura of Radha. How long Karna succeeded in keeping his hold 
over Radha cannot be ascertained. After the decline of the supre¬ 
macy of Karna in that country, the Sena dynasty rose into power. 
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Karna Led successful expeditions against Odra and Kaliiiga. His 
adversary m Kaliiiga was Vajrahasta V of the Gahga dynasty. He 
overran KanchT-wisJutya, modern Conjeeveram, Madras, which was 
then ruled by the Choja Rajudhiraja or Rajendradcva. He claims to 
have deleated (lie Pallavas (of Nolambavadi), the Kuhgas of Salem 
and Coimbatoie Hist riels, Madras, the Muralas of the Malabar coast, 
and (he Pandyas of Madura. II is not unlikely that the chiefs of all 
these countries formed a confederacy under tire leadership of the 
Choja king, and opposed Karna. Karna won a victory over the king 
ol Kunlalu, who was obviously the Chalukya Somesvara I. His in¬ 
vasion of Southern India and the Deccan must have been completed 
before A.I). ,1048, the date of the Rewah inscription, which mentions 
his light with the people of (hose countries. Some time after 
A.I). 101)1 Karna captured Bundelkhand by defeating the Chandella 
Kurdlvamum. Subsequently Gopala, a feudatory of the Chandellas, 
drove him out, and helped Klrttivarman in regaining his throne. 
Karna raided the Iluna-maat/nla, which was situated to the north¬ 
west of Malava. He made an alliance with the Chaulukya Bhima I 
of Gujarat for a simultaneous attack on the kingdom of the Paramara 
Bhoja. iVom the east and west. When the bat lie between Lhc Kala- 
churis and the Ohaulukyas on one side and Lhe Paramhras on the 
other was in progress, Bhoja died of a disease in c. A.D. 1055, and 
(Vfalava was taken possession of by the invaders. In that difficult 
circumstance Khoja’s son Jayasimha appealed to the Chalukya 
Somesvara I for help. Somesvara f sent his son Yikramadilya VI 
to render assistance to the Paramaras. Vikramaditya drove out 
Karna and Bhima and secured the throne of Malava for Jayasimha. 
Subsequently a quarrel broke out between Karria and Bhima on the 
division of the spoils of their victory in Malava. Bhima invaded 
Dahala with a large army and forced Karna to surrender to him the 
golden maiidaplka , which he had wrested from. Bhoja together with 
elephants and horses. Thus though Kama fought a number of battles 
with many powers far and near, throughout the greater part of his 
life, he did not get much material advantage from them, Allahabad 
is the only country which he succeeded in adding to his paternal 
kingdom. 

Karna assumed the title Trikalingadhipaii. He built a temple 
at Banaras and founded a city .near Jabalpur. He married Aval- 
iadevi of the Huna family, who gave birth to a son Yasahkarna. In 
his old ago Kanui seems to have abdicated his throne in favour of 
Yasahkarna shortly before A.D, 1073.\^Y 

In the early part of his reign Yasahkarna led two aggressive 
campaigns, one against Champaraiyya, modern Champaran in North 
Bihar, and Lhe other against the Andhra country, which was then 
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ruled by Vijayaditya VII of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty. Ue had 
to fight a number of battles in defence of his kingdom. Jayasimha, 
younger brother of the Chalukya Vikramudilya VI, raided Dahala 
before A.D. 1081, while Chandradcva of the G-ahacluvala dynasty 
wrested Allahabad and Banaras. Paraxnara Lakshinadovu plun¬ 
dered his capital Tnpuri, and encamped on the Reva for some tune 
The Chandclla SaLlakshanavarman claims to have defeated a king 
of Chedi, who was in all probability Yasahkarna. All these succes¬ 
sive foreign invasions weakened the foundation ol the Kalachuri 
kingdom. Yasahkarna was succeeded by his son Gayakarna some 
time in the first quarter of the twelfth century A.l). 

Gayakarna suffered a defeat at the hands ol ttie Chandclla 
Madanavarman. Merutuhga relates a story that Kaina, king ol 
Dahala, led an army against king Kumarapala of Gujarat. Once 
in course of his march when he foil asleep on the back of his ele¬ 
phant in the night time his necklace, caught in a branch of a tree, 
hanged him to death. If there is any truth in the narrative, I lie 
Dahala king, referred to, is to be identified witli Gayakarna, who is 
known to have been ruling in A.D. 1151. lie was succeeded by his 
elder son Narasirhha before A.D. 1155. Some time between A.D. 
1159 and 1167 Narasiiiiha was succeeded by his younger bro¬ 
ther Jayasiiiiha. The Kauravas of Kakarechka, modern Kakeri, on 
the border of the Panna and Rewah States, were his vassals. In 
the early part of his reign Jayasimha fought successfully with the 
king of Gurjara, evidently Chaulukya Kumarapala, and the king ol 
Kuntala, who is to be identified with the Kalachuri Bijjala of tiie 
Deccan. About this time he repulsed an attack of the Turushkas, 
This Turushka invasion is obviously the one led by Khusrav Malik 
which was repulsed by the Gahaqlavala Vijayachandra. It cannot 
bo said definitely whether Jayasimha made a common cause with 
the Gahadavalas against the Muslims on that occasion. Some time 
between A.D. 1177 and 1180 Jayasiiiiha was succeeded by his sou 
Vijayasimha, the last known king of this branch of the Kalachuri 
dynasty. Inscriptions of Vijayasiriiha’s reign prove that he suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining his hold over Baghelkhand and the Dnhala- 
mandala up to A.D. 1211, but within a year Chandella Trailokya- 
varman wrested from him Baghelkhand, and possibly the whole' of 
the Dahala-mcnidala, He had a son, named Mahakumara Ajnya- 
simha, but nothing is known of him. 

2. The Kalachuris of Ratanpur 

Kalingaraja, a remote descendant of one of the younger sons of 
Kokalla I, the founder of the Kalachuri dynasty of Tripurl, conquered 
Dakshina-Kosala and established his capital at Tuihrnana, modern 
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village of Tumana, in the Lapha zamindari , Bilaspur District, 
Madhya Pradesh, in the early years of the eleventh century. He 
ruled there as a feudatory of the Kalachuris of Tripurl. His son 
and successor Kamalaraja helped his overlord Kalachuri Gahgcya- 
deva in conquering Utkala. Kamalaraja was succeeded by his son 
Ratnaraja, who founded the city of Ratnapura, modern Ratanpur, 
16 miles north of Bilaspur. Ratnaraja was succeeded by his son 
Prithvideva, who is known to have been ruling in A.D. 1079. It 
was probably during his reign that Ratanpur was made the second 
capital of his family. His son and successor Jajalladeva I, who 
issued an inscription in A.D. 1114, became independent during the 
latter part of Yasahkarna’s reign when the power of the Kalachuris 
of Tripuri began to decline. He was in friendly relation with Guha- 
davfila Govindachandra and Chandella Sallakshanavarman. He 
took as prisoner Somesvara, the Naga ruler of Chakra kola {in the 
Bastar State), who had occupied a parL of Dakshina-Kosala. lie in¬ 
vaded Orissa and defeated Bhujavala, the chief of Suvarnapura, 
modern Sonpur. He claims to have received tributes from the 
chiefs of the Mundalus of Dakshina-Kosala, Andhra, Khimidi, Vai- 
ragara, Lanjikd, Bhanara, Talahari, Dandakapura, Mandavali and 
Kukkufa. Khimidi is Khimidi in the Ganjam District, Orissa; Vaira- 
gara is Wairagarh in Ihe Chanda Districl, Madhya Pradesh; Lah¬ 
jika is Lanji in the Balaghat Districl, Madhya Pradesh; and Daiida- 
kapura may be identified with Dandaka on the border of Seuna-desa. 
It is hardly likely that he levied any tribute from Andhra, which 
was within the kingdom of Kulottmiga Choja I. Jajalladeva was 
succeeded by his son Ratnadeva II before A.D. 1126. 

Ratnadeva II repulsed an attack of Anantavarman Chodaganga, 
who was joined by one Jalcsvara, and of Gokarna, a feudatory of 
the Kakatlya Prola IT; and his minister Jagapala conquered for him 
Talaharu-bhmm. He was succeeded by his son Prithvideva II 
some time between A.D, 1128 and 1141. Prithvideva II also repuls¬ 
ed an attack of king Jatesvara, and his minister Jagapala conquered 
the forts of Saraharagadh, Mavakasiha(va), and Bhramaravadra- 
de'itt, and took Kantara, Kusuma-bh.oga, Kandase(hva)ra, and 
Kfikayara-devo, His younger son Jajalla II succeeded him after 
A.D. 1158, and this new king’s reign period covered the years 
A.D. 1161 to 1167. Jajalla II succeeded in averting the trou¬ 
ble created by one DIiTru, who reduced him to such a critical posi¬ 
tion that he was about to lose his sovereignty. He was succeeded 
by hxs elder brother Jagaddeva who lived, before his accession, in 
the Eastern country (prag-de,4a). Some time before A,D. 1181 
Jagaddeva was succeeded by his son Ratnadeva III, who was fol¬ 
lowed on the throne by his sons Prithvideva HI and Pratapamalia in 
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succession. Pratapamalla was a boy at the time of his accession 
and his kingdom seems to have been invaded by Vishnu, a mimslei 
of the Ganga Ananga-Bhlma III of Kalinga. lie reigned at least up 
to AD. 1218, but nothing definitely is known of his successor. 

Petty chiefs of a Kalachuri family are known to have 1 uled 
in the region of Kasia in the Gorakhpur District, U.P, from the 
ninth to twelfth century A D. 

XI. THE PARAMARAS 
1, The Paramdras of Mdlrtva 

*. -"the Paramaras, who consolidated their power and position 
under Muhja and Smclhuraja, 10 rose to imperial rank during the 
reign of Sindhuraja’s son and successor Bhoja, who ascended the 
throne of Malava in c. A.D. 1000. Inscriptions of his reign hear 
dates ranging from A.D. 1020 to 1047, and his kingdom extended 
up to Chitor, Banswara, Dungarpur, Bhilsa, Khandesh, Konkan, and 
upper courses ol the Godavari. In the early part of his reign he 
made a confederacy with the Kalachuri Gatigeyudeva and Rajoiulra 
Chola of Tanjore for an invasion of the kingdom of the Ohalukyu 
Jayasimha of Kalyapa. Though he and his allies at firsl won some 
victories they were ultimately routed by Jayasimha. Jayasimlui’s 
son Somesvara I, who came to the throne of the Deccan in A.D. 
1042, avenged himself of the wrong done to his lather by plunder¬ 
ing Dhara, Ujjain, and Mandu, and forcing Bhoja to flee away from 
his capital. 

During his southern campaign Bhoja inflicted a defeat on metra- 
ratha, the ruler of Adinagara, or Nagara, modern Mukhalingam, 
in the Ganjam District, Orissa. He probably fought this buttle in 
association with Rajendra Chola, who also claims to have do foaled 
this ruler of Adinagara. In A.D. 1020 Bhoja conquered Kxmkai.ia, 
apparently by defeating the Silahara Kesideva, and annexed it lo 
his kingdom. Klrttiraja of the Cbaulultya dynasty of La la or 
southern Gujarat, whose kingdom lay to the north of that of the 
Silaharas, had also to bear the brunt of his sword. Bhoja’s attempt 
to assert his supremacy over Bundelkhand was frustrated by Cban- 
della Vidyadhara. Bhoja made an alliance with Kachchhapaghiil a 
Abhimanyu of Dubkund and received military assistance from him 
in his northern campaigns. He tried to capture Gwalior but was 
stoutly resisted by the Kachchhapaghata Klrttiraja. About this 
time he seems to have come into clash with the Rashirakutas of Kan- 
yalcubja, but could not gain any material advantage over them. He 
invaded Sakambhan and forced Chahamana Viryarama to submit. 
His endeavour to conquer Nadol, in southern Marwar, by defeating 
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(he Chahamanas met with disaster The Chahamana Anahilia killed 
his general Sadha, and routed the Paramara army. Bhoja’s general 
Suraditya claims to have stabilised the royal fortune of Bhoja by 
killing one Sahavahana in the battle. In A.D. 1008 Bhoja sent an 
army to help the Shahi Anandapala against Mahmud of Ghazni. 
About A.D. 1019 he gave shelter to Anandapala’s son Trilochana- 
pala, who was hard pressed by Mahmud. In A.D. 1043 he seems to 
have joined a confederacy of the Hindu chiefs and conquered HansI, 
Thaneswar, Nagarkot and other dependencies of the Muslims and 
besieged the fortress of Lahore for seven months. 20 Bhoja’s contri¬ 
bution to the defence of Northern India against the incursions of the 
Muslims was remembered by the Gahadavalas even long after his 
death. 21 

Bhoja’s relation with his western neighbour, the Chaulukyas of 
Gujarat, was anything but friendly. In the early part of his reign 
he humiliated the Chaulukya Chamundaraja, son of Mularaja, by 
forcing him to give up his royal robe when the latter was passing 
through Mfdava in course of his pilgrimage to Banaras. Chamupda- 
raja’s two sons Vallabharaja and Durlabharaja naturally assumed a 
hostile attitude towards the Paramaras. Bhoja sacked Anahillapa- 
taka, the capital of Gujarat, during the reign of Durlabharaja’s suc¬ 
cessor Bhlma I, who had wrested Mfc. Abu from the Paramara Dhan- 
dhuka, a protege of Bhoja. Bhlma. probably realising that he alone 
would not be able to cope with the Paramaras, looked for an ally. For¬ 
tunately for him Bhoja also antagonised his eastern neighbour, the 
Kalachuris of Tripuri, by waging war against his former confederate 
the Kalaehuri Gahg'eyadcva, who had to yield to his forces. Now 
Bhlma found a good ally in Gatigeyadeva’s son Karna against Bhoja, 
and invaded Malava. While engaged in conducting the war against 
his neighbours in the east and in the west, Bhoja died of a disease, 
and Malava fell into the hands of the Kalachuris and Chaulukyas in 
c.A,D,J ;: 055„ 

Though Bhoja fought numerous battles throughout his reign he 
could not acquire any new territory except Konkana. He was not 
only a great soldier but also an erudite scholar. The authorship of 
more than twenty-three books on varied subjects is ascribed to him. 
He established schools for the education of his subjects. Dhanapala, 
Uva(a, and many other men of letters lived in his court. He found¬ 
ed a city named Bhojapura and built a large number of temples in 
honour of Siva. All these attainments of Bhoja in different spheres 
of life establish his claim to be regarded as one of the greatest kings 
of mediaeval India. He was succeeded by Jayasimha, who was pro¬ 
bably his son. 
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Jayasirhha got back his throne with the help of prince Viki'um t- 
ditya VI of the Deccan, who forced the Chaulukyas and the Kala- 
churis to leave Malava. Henceforward Jayasiiiiha became a staunch 
ally of Vikramaditya. He accompanied the Chalukya prince m his 
invasion of the Andhra country and occupied Vehgi. The Eastern 
Chalukya king Vijayaditya VII eventually drove them oui ol the 
Andhra country with the help of Ihe Chola Virarajendra. Jaya¬ 
siriiha, by establishing friendly relation with Vikramaditya, antago¬ 
nised king Somesvara II, who suspected that his younger brother 
Vikramaditya was conspiring against him. In order to punish Jaya¬ 
siriiha king Somesvara II made an alliance with the Chuuhikya 
Karna, son of Bhima 1 of Gujarat, and invaded Malava. In the buttle 
(hat followed Jayasuhha lost his life and Malava was occupied by 
Somesvara II and Karna. In that serious situation Udayaditya, a 
brother or cousin of Bhoja, sought help from the Chahamanas of 
Sakambhari. He recovered Malava after inflicting a severe defeat 
on the invaders with the help of the cavalry which the Chahaman.i 
Vigraharaja III had sent to his assistance. 

The inscriptions of Udayaditya’s reign bear dates A.D. 1080 and 
1086. His kingdom extended at. least up to the Nirnar District 
on the south, Jhalawar State on the north, and Bhilsa on the east. 
He built the famous temple of Nilakanthcsvara at Udepur, in Bhilsa. 
He had a number of sons and, according to an inscription dated 
A.D. 1104, two of them, Lakshmadeva and Naravurmau, ruled one 
after the other after his death. 

Lakshmadeva’s name is not found in any other record. He 
raided Gauda which was then under the supremacy of the Kaivar- 
tas, and plundered Ariga and Kaliriga, which were respectively ruled 
by the Rashtrakutu Mathanadeva and Anantavarman Cho^lagahga 
During this campaign he seems to have come into clash with the 
Chola Kulotturiga I whose kingdom extended up to Andhra. The 
statement that he conquered Pandya and Ceylon is an obvious 
exaggeration. He won a victory over the Kalachuri Yasahknri.m and 
repulsed an attack of Mahmud, governor of the Punjab, when the 
latter invaded Ujjain. On the north he is said to have led his army 
to the Kira country, i.e. Kangra valley in the Punjab. 

It is known from various contemporary records that Udayaditya 
had a son named Jagaddeva, who is mentioned in some Hoysala in¬ 
scriptions as the Emperor of Malava. As regards his military achi¬ 
evements it is known that he invaded Dorasamudra in alliance with 
Chalukya Vikramaditya VI, but was ultimately repulsed by the sons 
of Hoysala Ereyariga. He conquered Chakradurga in old Bastar 
State, and defeated the kings of Malahara and the Andhra country, 
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lie also clei'eated near Mi. Abu the king of Gurjara, who may be iden¬ 
tified with Chaulukya Karna. There are good grounds for assum¬ 
ing that Lakshmadeva and Jagaddeva are identical. Jagaddeva was 
the youngest of the sons ol Udayaditya. After a rule of some years 
he abdicated his throne, apparently in favour of Naravarman, ‘‘for 
fear of incurring the sin of superseding the elder brother." On 
being invited by Vikramaditya VI he went to the Chalukya court 
and lived there for some time. After his abdication he ruled, at 
least up to A.D. 1112, the southern part of the Paramara kingdom 
which included the Yeolmal District in Berar and Adilabad District 
in the Hyderabad State. The Prabandha-chintamani states that Jaga¬ 
ddeva was given a province to rule by Vikramaditya VI. Jagad- 
deva's military valour was proverbial and formed the theme of many 
}omanlic stories in the folk-lore of Western India in the subsequent 
ages. 

Naravarman, who assumed the Lille Nirvdna-N (irwyana, ascended 
the throne of Malava before A.D. 1094, which is the earliest known 
date of his reign, liis kingdom extended up to old Bundi State on 
the north, and Chanda District, Madhya Pradesh, on the south. The 
Nagpur region, which was under the sway of Chalukya Vikramaditya 
VI in A.D. 1087, passed into his hands before A.D. 1104. Naravar¬ 
man had io acknowledge defeat at the hands of the ’Chandella Sallak- 
Kbanavarman and the Chaim man a Ajayadeva of Sakambharl, who 
took prisoner Sulhana, the commander of the Malava army. A Pal- 
lava general under Vikrama Chola claims to have won a victory over 
a Mfdava king, who was in all probability Naravarman. But Nara- 
vannan received the most severe blow from the Chaulukyas of Guja¬ 
rat. After lighting for twelve years with Chaulukya Jayasimha- 
Siddharaja he fell a prisoner in his hands. lie succeeded no doubt 
in securing his release, but his discomfiture on this occasion shook 
the foundation of the imperial power of the Paramaras. He gave 
shelter to Bhikshachara, a fugitive from the court of Kashmir, in or 
after A.D. 1128. He was a poet and patron of men of letters. 

Yascivarman, who succeeded his father Naravarman before 
A.D. 1133, inherited a kingdom which was greatly shattered by the 
invasion of the Chaulukyas. It produced disruptive forces which 
he failed to control. One Vijayapala established an independent 
principality in the Dewas State in the heart of Malava. Chandella 
Madanavarmun forcibly occupied the Bhilsa region. Last of all the 
Chaulukya Jayasimha-Siddharaja, accompanied by the Chahamana 
Asaraja of Najol, fell on him and took him prisoner. Jayasimha 
annexed the whole of Malava, and assumed the title Ava.ntina.tha. 
Mfdava remained under the sway of Jayasimha up to A.D. 1138. 
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Whal happened to Yasovarman is not definitely known, bui his son 
Jayavarman seems to have succeeded in recovering Malava during 
the closing years of Jayashnha’s reign. He issued an inscription 
from his residence at Vardhamanapura, which cannot be identified 
He could not retain Malava under his control for a long period. 
Chalukya Jagadekamalla of Kalyana and the Hoysala Narasimhn 1 
invaded Malava, destroyed his power, and seem to have placed one 
Ballala on the throne of that country. Shortly after A.D. L143 (he 
Chaulukya Kumarapala, successor of Jayasirhha-Sidclharaja, de¬ 
throned Ballala, and annexed the whole of Malava up to Bh'ilsa to 
his kingdom. 

For nearly twenty years Malava remained a part and parcel of 
the kingdom of Gujarat. During this period the princes of the Para¬ 
mara dynasty, designated as Ihe ‘ M ah die um dr a s’ ruled Bhopal and 
the districts of Nimar, Hoshangabad and Khandesh as petty rulers. 
But in the seventh decade of the twelfth century Vindhyavarman, 
son of the Paramara Jayavarman, recovered Malava by defeating the 
Chaulukya Mularaja II. 

Vindhyavarman could not rule his newly conquered ancestral 
kingdom in peace. The decline of the power of the Chalukyas in the 
Deccan gave him no relief as the Hoysalas and the Yadavas, the suc¬ 
cessors of the Chalukyas, led successive invasions against Malava. 
Some time before A.D. 1190 Vindhyavarman, in alliance with the 
Cholas, invaded the Hoysala territory in order to crush the growing 
power of the Hoysalas, but Ballala II succeeded in repulsing them. 
Yadava Bhillama plundered Malava some time before A.D. 1189. 

In spite of all these, Vindhyavarman ultimately succeeded in 
repulsing his enemies, and when he died, shortly after A.D. 1198, 
the Paramara kingdom was firmly consolidated, His son and suc¬ 
cessor Subhatavarman turned his arms against the kingdom of Guja¬ 
rat which began to decline after the death of Ajayapala. He forced 
the Chaulukya feudatory, Simha of Lata, to transfer his allegiance 
to him. He plundered a large number of Jain temples at DabhoL 
and Cambay, stormed Anahillapataka, and reached Somanatha with 
his army. There his progress was checked by Srldhara, the gover¬ 
nor of that place under Bhxma II. Eventually Bblma’s minister JLava- 
naprasada forced him to withdraw from Gujarat. Subhatavarman 
had to suffer a defeat, at the hands of the Yadava Jaitugi. He was 
succeeded by his son Arjunavarman before A.D. 1210. 

Arjunavarman fought successfully with Jayasimha, who had 
usurped the throne of Gujarat for some time by dethroning Bhlma II. 
Arjunavarmah’s marriage with the daughter of Jayasimha, following 
a battle between the two kings, is the main theme of the drama 
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named Parijatamanjan or Vijayasri, composed by Arjunavarman’s 
preceptor Madana. Arjunavarman, like his predecessors, miserably 
tailed in his contest with the Yadavas, who were then led by king 
Singhana. In this encounter Arjunavarman’s teudatory Sindhuraja, 
brother of Sii'nha of Lula, lost his life. Arjunavarman wrote a num¬ 
ber of books and his court was graced by Madana, Asadhara, and 
many other men of learning. Some time between A.D. 1215 and 
1218 he was succeeded by Devapiila, son of MciMkumara Haris- 
chandra, grandson of Mahdkumdra Lakshmivarman, who was the 
younger brother of Jayavarman. 

Devapala’s kingdom extended from Broach District, Bombay, 
to Bhilsa, and included Nimar and IToshangabad Districts. Siiighana, 
(he Yadava king, attacked Lata and took prisoner Devapala’s vassal 
Saihgramasiiiiha, also known as Sahkha, son of Sindhuraja. Sahkha 
was released and a treaty was concluded between Singhana and 
Devapiila. Shortly afterwards, taking advantage of the absence of 
the ChauJukya minister Viradhavala, who went to the north to resist 
an invasion of the Muslims, Devapiila and Sahkha, in alliance with 
Singhana, attacked southern Gujarat. Vastupala, governor of Cam- 
bay under Viradhavala, averted the danger by bringing about a dis¬ 
sension between Devapiila and Singhana with the help of secret emis¬ 
saries. Subsequently Viradhavala wrested Broach from Sahkha. 
MaJava was invaded by the Muslims during Devapala’s reign. In 
A.D. 1228 Iltutmir.h captured Bhilsa and plundered Ujjain, but the 
Muslim victory was shortlived. Devapiila was succeeded by his son 
Jaitugicleva before A.D. 1243. 

During the reign of Jaitugi Malava suffered a series of invasions. 
Krishna, the Yadava king, raided Malava; in A.D. 1250 Balban in¬ 
vaded it and, about the same time, Vaghela Visaladeva, king of Guja¬ 
rat, sacked Dharii. Jaitugi was succeeded by his younger brother 
Jayavarman II before A.D. 1256. After Jayavarman II the succes¬ 
sion of the Paramara kings can be traced only with the help of the 
known dates of the kings who followed him, but their relation with 
one another cannot be ascertained. The next known king after 
.layavarman II is Jayasiihha II, who was ruling in A.D. 1269 and 
1274, p£? The kingdom of Jayasimha II was invaded by the ChiTiha- 
mana Jaitrasimha of Ranthambhor, The Paramara army was worst¬ 
ed by the Chahamanas at Jhampaithaghatta, and Jayasimha himself 
was forced to retire to the fort of Mainclapa (Mandu). After his 
death in c. A.D. 1270 a quarrel broke out between his successor 
Arjunavarman II, who was probably his son, and his minister. After , 
a severe contest each of them occupied a part of Malava. During 
the reign of Arjunavarman II the Chahamana Hammlra of Rantham¬ 
bhor, the Yadava Kamachandra, and the Vaghela SarahgadeVa in- 
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vacled Malava. The next known king alter Arjunavarman 11 is 
Bhoja II, who came to the throne shoriJy alter A.D. 1283. During 
ins reign Malava was again plundered by the Chahamana Ikunmhn, 
and Sultan Jalal-ud-dln Khaljl also carried on depreciation in 1 hat 
country. Alter Bhoja II we find Mahlak Deo ruling m Malava m 
A.D. 1305 when ‘Ala-ud-dln Khaljl invaded the countiy. Mahlak 
Deo, having lost his general Kokadeva in the battle, look shelter 
in the fort of Mandu. There he was killed by ‘Ala-ud-dln’s genetal 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Malava was finally conquered by 1 lie Muslims. 

2 Minor Branches of the Par am a ras in Rajput alia 
(i) Mt. Abu 

In the latter part of the tenth century Vakpaii-Munjn, king ol' 
Malava, placed his son Aranyaraja on the throne of Ml. Abu, Sirolu 
State, Rajputana, with its capital at Chandravatl. Aranyaraja’s suc¬ 
cessors were Krishnaraja, Dharanivaraha, Mahlpala alias Dluuva- 
bhata (A.D. 1002), and Dhandhuka. Dhandhuka was dethroned by (he 
Chaulukya Bhima I of Gujarat before A.D. 1030, but was subsequent¬ 
ly restored to power by the Chaulukya king at the request of Vitnala 
of the Pragvata family. Dhandhuka had throe sons, Purnaptila, 
Dantivarman, and Krishna II, all of whom ascended the throne one 
after the other. Purnapala (A.D. 1042, 1045) declared indepen¬ 
dence, but Bhima I brought 1VU. Abu again under his control in the 
iater part of his reign. Since then the country remained a part and 
parcel of the Chaulukya kingdom. Krishna II was succeeded by 
Dantivarman’s son Yogaraja, who was succeeded by Ins son Rama- 
deva. After the reign of Ramadeva the throne of Ml. Abu seems 
to have been usurped by Krishna IPs son KakaJadeva, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Vikramasiriiha. Vikramasimha revelled against 
the Chaulukyas but was defeated and thrown mlo prison by king 
Kumarapala, who then placed Ramadeva’s son Yasodhavala on the 
throne of Mt. Abu. Yasodhavala, who is known to have been ruling 
in A.D. 1145 and 1150, fought with Ballala, king of Malava, on be¬ 
half of his overlord Kumarapala, and killed him. He was succeeded 
by his son Dharavarsha some time before A.D. 1063. Dharavarsha 
helped Kumarapala in his war against Mallikarjuna of Kohkaug, and 
his younger brother Prahladana saved the power and prestige of the 
Chaulukya Ajayapala, successor of Kumarapala, by defeating the 
Guhila Samantasimha of Medapata. It is stated that Ranasimha, son 
of the Paramara Vikramasimha, defeated the warriors of Malava on 
the banks of the Parla and obtained Antara. It is further slated that 
Dharavarsha got back his territory through the favour of Ranasimha. 
It may only be suggested that Ranasimha, son of the deposed Vik- 
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ramasirhha, usurped the Lhrone o£ Mt. Abu some time after the death 
of Kumarapala, but restored Dharavarsha to power afLer a short 
reign. Dharavarsha repulsed an attack of the Chahamana Prithvl- 
raja III against Bhlma II of Gujarat. In A.D. 1197 he suffered a de¬ 
feat at the hands of Qutb-ud-dln’s general Khusrav near the foot of 
Mt. Abu. lie helped VIradhavala of Gujarat in repulsing an attack 
of Sultan Iltutmish, and was succeeded by his younger brother Prah- 
ladana after A.D. 1219, .Praliladana is the author ol' the drama 
Pcirtha-parakrctma. Some time before A.D. 1230 Prahladana was 
succeeded by Dharavarsha’s son Somasimha, who declared indepen¬ 
dence. Somasimha’s son and successor was Krishnaraja. Krish- 
naraja’s son Pralapashhha, also known as Patala, reconquered, with 
the help of the Vaghelas, his paternal throne, which was occupied 
by Guhila Samarasihiha. He ruled his kingdom as a vassal of the 
Vaghcla Surangadeva, and was succeeded by his son Arjuna, who is 
known to have been ruling in A.D. 1290. Some time before A.D. 
1320 Mt. Abu passed into the hands of Chahamana Luntiga of South 
Marwar. 


(ii) Vagacla 

In the middle of the tenth century A.D. Dhanika, a remote des¬ 
cendant of Dambarasimha, younger son of Upendra, 23 founded a 
kingdom in Viigatfa, modern Banswara and Dungarpur Stales, the 
capital of which was Utthunaka, modern Arthuna in the Banswara 
State. Dhanika’s successor Chachcha fought on the side of Siyaka II 
against Rashtrakuta Khotliga, and lost his life in the battle. Cha¬ 
chcha was followed by Chandapa and Salyaraja one after the other. 
Satyaraja assisted Bhoja in his war against the Chaulukyas. After 
Satyaraja ruled Limbaraja, Mandalika (A.D. 1059), Chamundaraja 
(A.D. 1079, 1100), and Vijayaraja (A.D. 1108-09), About the middle 
of the twelfth century Vagada was occupied by the Guhilas. 

(Hi) Jtilor (Jdbnlipura) 

Vakpati-Munja’s son Chandana was the first king of the Jalor 
branch of the Paramara family. He was followed in succession by 
Devaraja, Aparajita, Vijjala, Dharavarsha, and Visala (A.D. 1117). 
The last known king of the family is Kumtapala, who had to surren¬ 
der Jalor to the Chahamana Kirttipala of Nadol in the latter part of 
the twelfth century. 

(iv) Bhinmal 

Sindhuraja’s son Dusala is the founder of the Bhinmal branch 
of the Paramara dynasty. In the early years of the eleventh century 
Devaraja of this family obtained Maru-mandala from the Chahamana 
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Durlabharaja of Sakambharl Kushnaraja (A.D. 1060, 1066), grand¬ 
son of Devaraja, was put into prison by the Chaulukya Btilma 1 Lie 
was released by the Chahamana Balaprasada of Nfidol and ruled .u 
an independent king. After Kushnaraja his son Sochliaraja, Uila- 
yaraja and his son Somesvara (A.D. 1140, 1161) occupied the Ununo, 
Udayaraja’s might is said to have spread as far as Choda, Gaudu. 
Karnata and Malava, but his son Somesvara is said to have regained 
his lost kingdom through the Chaulukya Jayasiiiiha-Siddhuraja The 
next known king after Somesvara is Jayatasiniha (A.D. 1162), who 
seems to have been succeeded by Salakha. In the early years of the 
thirteenth century Bhinmal came under the supremacy of the Cha- 
hamanas of Southern Marwar. 

XII. THE CHAULUKYAS OB’ GUJAHAT 

By the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. the Chaulukyas 
had firmly established themselves in Gujarat. In A.D. 1009-10, king 
Chamundaraja, after the death of his son Vallabharaja, handed the 
sovereignty over to his second son Durlabharaja to whom Chat la man a 
Maheudra gave his sister in marriage in a svayariivara sabha (an 
assembly for the selection of bridegroom) at Nadol. The chiefs of 
Malava, Mathura, Huna country etc., the disappointed suitors for the 
hand of the princess, attacked Durlabha on his way back to his own 
country, but he defeated them all. He plundered Lata, which was 
then ruled by Kirttiraja (A.D. 1018), son.of Gohgiraja, and grandson 
of the Chaulukya Barappa. Lata was not, however, annexed to the 
kingdom of the Chaulukyas on that occasion. After KirtLiraja his 
son Vatsaraja and his grandson Trilochanapala ruled Lai a at least up 
to A.D. 1051. In his old age in c. A.D. 1022, Durlabha abdicated 
the throne in favour of his nephew Bhlmadeva I, son of Nagadeva, 

Bhima had to suffer a great disaster three years after his acces¬ 
sion. In A.D. 1025 Mahmud of Ghazni overran Gujarat and plunder¬ 
ed Somanatha. Bhima had fled to Kanthakot in Kutch at the approach 
of the Muslim army, but returned to his capital after the departure 
of the invader. Some time before A.D. 1031 he wrested Mt, Abu 
from Paramara Dhandhuka, and appointed Vimala. of the Pragvhta 
family as its governor, Vimala built there the famous temple of 
Adinatha. Subsequently Bhima restored Dhandhuka to power, 
whose son Purnapala is known to have been ruling there in A.D. 1042 
as an independent chief. The Mt. Abu inscription of Bhima, dated 
A.D. 1062, proves that the country again passed into his hands in the 
closing' years of his reign. It remained a part of the kingdom of 
Gujarat till the end of the thirteenth century, Bhima annexed 
Bhinmal and threw its ruler, the Paramara Krishnaraja, into prison. 
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His attempts to assert his supremacy over southern Marwar were, 
however, baffled by the Chahamana Ahila of Nadol and the latter’s 
successor Anahilla. Anahilla’s son Balaprasada forced him to lelease 
Krishnaraja. The DvycUraya relates that Bhlma went to the Punjab, 
crossed the Sindhu by means of a stone bridge built by him, and 
defeated Hammuka, ruler of Sindh. Merutuhga relates that during 
this time, taking advantage of Bhlma’s absence, the Paramara 
Bhoja’s general Kulachandra plundered Anahillapataka. After his 
return to Gujarat Bhima sent batches of soldiers to Malava from 
time to time for marauding purposes. It has been noticed above that 
in the middle of the eleventh century Bhima and his ally the Kala- 
churi Karna made an organised attack on Malava. Bhlma’s final 
battle with Bhoja and his subsequent quarrel with Karna have been 
noticed above. P4 The statement in the Dvyairaya that he won vic¬ 
tories over Bbadrabhat, the ruler of the distant Gajabandh cletia, 
and defeated the kings of Dasarna, Kasi, Ayodhya, and Yantri desa 
does not find support in any other record. The same source relates 
that the rulers of Pundra and Andhra entered into friendly relation 
with him. 

Bhima had three sons, Mtilaraja, Kshemaraja, and Karna. 
Mtilaraja predeceased his father, and Kshemaraja, whose mother 
was of low birth, declined to ascend the throne. So Bhima handed 
the sovereignty over to Karna in c. A.D. 1064, and retired to a place 
of pilgrimage for penance. 

The kingdom of Karna, who assumed the title Trailokyamallct, 
extended on the south up to Navsari, in Bombay State. In alliance 
with the Karnatas, he conquered Malava by defeating and killing 
Paramara Jayashhha, but was ultimately repulsed by the Paramara 
Udayaditya. In the latter part of his reign he had to suffer a 
defeat at the hands of the Paramara Jagaddeva. He subdued 
a Bhilla chief named Asa, residing at Asapalli, modem Asaval, near 
Ahmadabad. Iiis invasion of Southern Marwar was repulsed by the 
Chahamana Ppithvipala of Nadol. He married MayanalladevI, the 
daughter of the Kadamtaa Jayakesin, king of Goa, and was succeed¬ 
ed by his minor son Jayasirhha in c. A.D. 1094. MayanalladevI acLed 
as a regent for her son for some time. 

Jayashhha, who assumed the title Siddharuja, was one of the 
greatest kings of his dynasty. Inscriptions of his reign prove that 
his kingdom extended up to Bali in Jodhpur and Sambliar in Jaipur 
on the north, Bhilsa on the east, and Kathiawar and Kutch on the 
west. He put down the revolt of the non-Aryan Barbara, who was 
troubling the ascetics of Siddhapura. After a protracted^ battle he 
defeated and imprisoned Navaghana, the chief of the Abhiras of 
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Saurashtra, and appointed his DandudhipaLi Sajjana governor ol 
that country. On the north he annexed Bhinmui by defeating llie- 
Paramaras before A.D. 1129, and continued his hereditary lighl with 
the Chahamanas ol NacJol. It seems that when Jayasiiiiha was 
young, Chahamana Jojalla sacked Anahdlapataka. Jojalla's successor 
Asaraja submitted to Jayasithha and ruled his territory as his vassal. 
Jayasimha pushed his arms further north and conquered Haknmbhari, 
modern Sambhar, after defeating the Chahamana Arnoraja, He 
gave his daughter in marriage to Arnoraja and allowed him lo mIt* 
his territory as his vassal. He conquered Vagada, and being assisted 
by Asaraja of Naclol, invaded Malava. After a long-drawn battle lie 
took Paramara Naravarman prisoner, but subsequently released him. 
Some time before A.D. 1138 he Look Naravarman’s son Yasovarnian 
prisoner and annexed Avanti to his kingdom, lie invaded Kalanjaru 
and Malioba, and forced the Chandella Madanavarman to siuTmuler 
Bhilsa to him. On the south Jayasithha came into conflict with Hie 
Chalukya Vikramaditya VI o[ Kalyana and won a victory over him, 
He was in friendly relation with the king of Dahala, who seems lo 
have been Gayakarna. During the closing years of Ins ri'ign Jaya¬ 
simha could not keep his control over some of the newly annexed 
territories. The Paramara Jayavarman, son of Yasovarnian, became 
independent in Malava, and the Chahamana Asaraja of Niklol, having 
freed himself from the control of the Chaulukyas, declared hostility 
against Jayasimha. 

Jayasirhha was a devotee of Siva and built the temple of Rudta- 
Mahakala at Siddhapura, He established schools for learning 
Jyotisha Sastra , Nyaya Sastra, and Parana, and his court was graced 
by the great Jain scholar Hcmaehandra. The Iasi known dale of 
Jayasimha is V.S. 1200 (.— A.D. 1143). He had no son, and KuunUa- 
pala, the great-grandson ol Kshemaraja, who was a son of Hhtma I 
by a concubine, was a claimant to the throne. In view of the low 
origin of Kumarapala Jayasimha did not approve of his claim, and 
adopted Bahada, the son of his minister Udayana, as his successor. 
Kumarapala’s father Tribhuvanapala was killed, and he was driven 
into exile. But after the death of Jayasimha, some time between 
A.D. 1143 and 1145, Kumarapala secured the throne for himself with 
the help of the Jains and his brother-in-law Krishna. Bahada fled lo 
Sakambhari, and took service under the Chahamanas. 

The inscriptions of Kumarapala’s reign show that his kingdom 
extended up to Barmer in Mallani, Pali in Jodhpur, and Chilor in 
Udaipur on the north, Bhilsa oh the east, and Kathiawar on the 
west. Immediately after his accession Kumarapala put to death the 
ministers who conspired to kill him, and blinded for insolence his 
sister’s husband Krishna, who had helped him in securing the throne. 
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In the early part of his reign he was threatened with invasions by 
his northern and eastern neighbours. The Chahamana Arnoraja of 
Sakambharl took up the cause of Bahada and made an alliance with 
Ballala, king of Ujjain, and the chiefs ruling on the banks of the 
Para river against Kumarapala. Arnoraja and Ballala made a 
simultaneous attack on Gujarat from the north and the east. 
Kumarapala despatched his generals Vijaya and Krishna against 
Ballala, and himself marched with an army to meet Arnoraja. 
Arnoraja received a severe wound in the battle, and concluded peace 
which was cemented by the marriage of his daughter to the Chau- 
lukya king. Kumarapala then attacked Mt. Abu, dethroned Paramara 
Vikramasimha, who had become hostile to him during his war with 
the Chahamanas, and made the nephew of the latter, Paramara 
Yasodhavala, its king some time before A.D. 1145. He, then, along 
with Yasodhavala, joined his generals Vijaya and Krishna, who were 
fighting witli Ballala. Ballala was killed in the battle and the whole 
of Mfdava up 1o Bhilsa was again annexed to the kingdom of Gujarat. 
At this time Suiiivara, a chief of Saurashtra, revolted, and the 
Chaulukya minister Udayana lost his life in an attempt to put him 
down. Kumarapala sent another contingent to Saurashtra and 
brought Surirvara under his control. The Chahamana Ahladana, son 
of Asaraja of Naclol, gave him substantia] help on this occasion and 
probably m recognition of this service he gave him Kiratakupa (near 
Barmcr) and some other territories to rule. Kumarapala defeated 
Rajyapala of Nadol and handed the kingdom over to his Dandandycika 
Vaijalladeva, who administered it from c. A.D. 1154 to c. A.D. 1159. 
Paramara Somesvara of Bhinmal, whose kingdom extended up to 
Kiradu, acknowledged his sway. In A.D. 1150 Kumarapala led an 
aggressive campaign against the Chahamana Arnoraja of Sakam¬ 
bharl, as the latter had insulted his queen, the daughter of the 
Chaulukya Jayasimha, He devastated the Sapadalaksha country and 
defeated Arnoraja, but allowed him to rule his territory. Some 
time between A.D. 1160 and 1162 he despatched his minister 
Ambacla with a large army against Mallikarjuna of Kohkana, who 
was killed and whose kingdom was annexed to Gujarat. The Para¬ 
mara Dharavarsha and prince Somesvara, second son of the Chaha¬ 
mana Arnoraja, assisted the Chaulukya army in this battle. 

The Jain chronicles of Gujarat claim that Kumarapala came 
under the influence of Hemaehandra, the erudite Jain scholar and 
author of a large number of books, who lived in his court, and 
embraced Jainism. This is corroborated by an epigraphic record 
which further shows that the king changed his creed before 
A,D. 1164. The Gujarat chroniclers state that the king forbade 
animal sacrifice, and his order was obeyed in Saurashtra, Lata, 
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Maiava, Abhira, Medapala, Meru, and Sapadalaksha. The Brah¬ 
manas, who were not allowed to violate this order, had to offer 
sacrifices of grains. There are cpigraphic records to prove that 
Kumarapala’s feudatories in Southern Marwar issued order prohibit¬ 
ing the slaughter of animals. The inscriptions of Kumarapala show 
that though he changed his creed, he was reverential to his family 
deity Siva, and built temples for both the Jains and the Brahmanas. 
He abrogated the law empowering the State to confiscate the pro¬ 
perty of those who died intestate, and stopped gambling, which was 
very popular both with the nobles and the common people. 

After the death of Kumarapala in A.D. 1.171-72, there was a 
struggle for the throne between his sister’s son Pratapamalla, who 
was apparently backed by the Jains, and Ajayapala, son of Kumara¬ 
pala’s brother Mahipala, who seems to have been supported by the 
Brahmanas. Ajayapala came out victorious, and ascended the 
throne. He maintained his control over the kingdom of Maiava, 
which extended up to Bhilsa on the east, and Purna-Pathaka, cm ihe 
bank of the Purna, on the south. He led an army against Sakambhari 
and forced its king Somesvara to surrender to him a golden vwnda- 
pika as a tribute. The Guhila chief Samantasimha of Mcwar invad¬ 
ed Gujarat and wounded Ajayapala in the battle. On that occasion 
the Paramara Prahladana, younger brother of Dharavarsha of Ml. 
Abu, saved the prestige of the Chaulukya king by inflicting defeat on 
the invader. The Jain chronicles allege that Ajayapala was a per¬ 
secutor of the Jains, that he demolished Jain temples, mercilessly 
executed the Jain scholar Ramachandra, and killed Ambarla, a 
minister of Kumarapala, in an encounter. 

Ajayapala lost his life at the hands of the Pratihara Vuyajaladeva 
in c. A.D. 1176, and was succeeded by his young son Mularaja IT, 
whose mother, queen NatkidevI, the daughter of the Kadamba Para- 
mardin, king of Goa, acted as regent. In A.D. 1178 Muflzz-ud-dln 
Muhammad Ghurl attacked the kingdom of Gujarat. Nfukiclovi, 
“taking her son (Mularaja) in her lap,” led the Chaulukya army 
against the Muslims and defeated them at Gadaraghatta near the 
foot of Mt. Abu. Though the Muslim historians mention the name 
of Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad Ghuri’s adversary on this occasion as 
Bhlma (II), the overwhelming internal evidence leaves no doubt 
that the battle was fought during the reign of Mularaja II. About 
this time the Paramara Vindhyavarman wrested Maiava from the 
Chaulukyas. Mularaja II died in the early part of A.D. 1178, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother Bhlma II, who was obviously 
a minor. 
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Bhima II’s inscriptions, the dates of which extend from A.D. 1178 
to ] 239, prove that he was in possession of Banner, Godwar in 
Jodhpur, Dungarpur, and Kathiawar. Internal disorder and foreign 
invasions reduced Bhima to the position of a titular king, and taking 
advantage of his young age the provincial governors and the minis¬ 
ters divided the kingdom among themselves. In that predicament 
Bhima had to rely on the support of the Vaghelas who rose into 
prominence in Bhlmapalli under Dhavala of the Chaulukya family, 
Lhe husband of Kumarapala’s maternal aunt. Dhavala’s son Arno¬ 
raja had fought on the side of Kumarapala against the chiefs of 
Medapata and ChandravatL In recognition of this service Kumara¬ 
pala granted him the village Vyaghrapalli, 10 miles south-west of 
Anahillapataka, where he settled along with his family. It is after 
the name of this village that the successors of Arnoraja are called 
Vaghelas. Arnoraja came to the rescue of young Bhima II, and 
brought the recalcitrant elements under control, but lost his life while 
thus consolidating the power of Bhima. Arnoraja’s son Lavana- 
prasada then took charge of the administration on behalf of the 
Chaulukya king. lie fixed his headquarters at Dholka, the chief city 
in Khetaka, modem Kaira, and the two brothers Tejahpala and 
Vastupala of the Pragvata family served him as ministers. The 
weakness of the sovereignty of the Chaulukyas invited the foreigners 
to invade Gujarat about this time. The Yadava Bhillama and his 
son Jaitugi led successive expeditions against Bhima. The Paramara 
Subhatavarman annexed Lata and overran Gujarat, but was ulti¬ 
mately routed by Lavanaprasada. The Muslims under Qutb-ud-din 
occupied Ajmer in A.D. 1193-94. In 1195 Bhima sent an army to help 
the Mhcrs against the Muslims, and the Chaulukya army pursued 
the Muslims up to the vicinity of Ajmer. In A.D. 1197 Qutb-ud-din, 
with a fresh contingent from Ghazni, invaded Gujarat. He forced 
his way through Mt. Abu by defeating Rai Karan and Dharavarsha, 
and plundered Anahillapataka, but shortly after withdrew from 
Gujarat. In the early years of the thirteenth century the Chaulukyas 
under Bhima established their supremacy over Godwar, in Jodhpur, 
by defeating Samantasimha, and posted there the Chahamana 
Dhamdhaladeva as their governor. 

Some time before A.D. 1210 one Jayasimha usurped the throne 
of Anahillapataka. The usurper, who had suffered defeat at the hands 
of the Paramara Arjunavarman of lVIalava, was dethroned by 
Bhima II some time between A.D. 1223 and 1226. Bhima is not 
known to have taken any part in defending Gujarat against the 
aggression of the foreigners, and all arrangements for defence were 
made by Lavanaprasada and his able son Vfradhavala. They put 
Tejahpala in charge of Dholka and posted Vastupala at Stambha 
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(Cambay) as a governor to defend southern Gujarat. Lavana¬ 
prasada repulsed a number of invasions led by the Yadova Singhana. 
On one occasion, when Singhana reached the Main river with lus 
army, Lavanaprasada and Vlradhavala had to hurry to the north Lo 
meet the attacks of some Maravada chiefs, who made an alliance 
with the Chahamana Saiiltha of Lata and Ghughula, king of Godraha. 
Though Singhana did not press his advantage further, his ally 
Sahkha atlacked Vastupala, but was defeated in the battle at V.ila- 
kupa. Lavanaprasada and his son succeeded in repulsing the attacks 
of the Maravada chiefs and making their position secure on the 
north. On another occasion Singhana, in alliance with Devapfiia of 
Malava and Sahkha, attacked southern Gujarat, just at the Lime 
when the Muslims under Iltutmish had invaded northern Gujarat. 
Vlradhavala, leaving Vastupala in charge of the southern frontier, 
himself went Lo the north and repulsed the invaders. Vastupfila also 
succeeded in dispersing Singhana and his allies. Lavanaprasada 
entered into a treaty with Singhana before A.D, 1231, and the two 
countries maintained friendly relation for some years. Shortly after 
A.D. 1231 Lavanaprasada retired and Vlradhavala became the 
de facto ruler of Gujarat. Vlradhavala killed the two rebel duel's 
Sahgana and his brother Chamunda of Vamanasthall, subjugated 
Bhimasiihha of Bhadresvara, and look king Ghughula of Godraha 
prisoner. Vlradhavala had three sons, Pratapamalla, Virama, and 
Visvamalla (.Visala). Pratapamalla died at an early age leaving 
behind a son named Arjuna. How long Vlradhavala ruled Dholka can¬ 
not be ascertained. Mahcimandalesvara Virama is found ruling from 
Vidyutpura as a vassal of Bhnna II in A.D. 1239. A colophon of a 
manuscript of the Yogasdsira bears Lhe dale V.S. 1295 (— A.D. 1239) 
and is stated to have been written during the reign of the Mahti- 
mandate soar a Vlsaladeva. The Gujarat chroniclers state that the 
two brothers were hostile to each other, and Visala forced Virama 
to take shelter in Jabalipura (Jalor) under his father-in-law IJdaya- 
simha, where he was killed at the instigation of Vastupala. The 
authenticity of this account cannot be verified. The Sundha Hill 
inscription (A.D. 1261), on the other hand, states that Chachign, soil 
of Udayasimha (A.D. 1206-49), destroyed the Gurjaru lord Virama. 
It follows from this evidence that Virama occupied the throne oi 
Gujarat, and was defeated by Chachiga some time after A.D. 1249. 
This, however, goes against the testimony of the Jain literature, 
according to which Virama never occupied the throne and his brother 
Visala became king in A.D. 1243. 

The last known date of Bhlma IPs reign from his inscriptions is 
A,D 1239. He was succeeded hy Tribhuvanapala, who was ruling 
in Anahillapataka in A.D. 1242. It seems that during the reign of 
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Tribliuvanapala the Yadava Singhana, the Paramara Jaitugi of 
Miilava, and ihe Guhila Jaitrasiriiha of Mewar invaded the kingdom 
of Gujarat. Visaladeva helped Tribliuvanapala in routing all these 
enemies. Tribliuvanapala seems to have been superseded by Virama, 
who was again deposed by his brother Visala before A.D. 1251. 
Visala abdicated the throne ol Anahillapataka in favour of his nephew 
Arjuna, son of Pratapamalla, between A.D. 1261 and 1264. Arjuna 
had two sons, Rama and Sarahgadeva, and was succeeded by the 
latter in A.D. 1274. It is known from Sarangadeva’s inscriptions 
that Kaira in Gujarat, Kathiawar, Kutch, and Anahillapataka were 
within his kingdom. Some time before A.D. 1285 he was reduced to 
a precarious condition by the Muslims under Balban, but succeeded 
ultimately in repulsing them with the help of the Guhila Samara- 
siiiiha. Subsequently this Guhila chief became hostile to Sarahga¬ 
deva, who thereupon helped the Paramara Pratapasiiiiha in recon¬ 
quering Mt. Abu from Samarasimha. Sarahgadeva won a victory over 
Arjunavarman 11 of Malava and repulsed an attack of the Yadava 
Ramachandra of Dcvagiri. He was succeeded by his nephew Karna, 
son of Rama, in A.D. 1296. In A.D. 1299 Ulugh Khan and Nusrat 
Khan, two generals of ‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl, wrested the whole of 
Gujarat from Karna and captured his queen Kowladevi (Kamaladcvl) 
who was subsequently admitted into the harem of ‘Ala-ud-dxn. 
Karna fled with his daughter Devaladcvl to Baglan in Nasik where 
he ruled for some years. Shortly after A.D. 1306 Alaf Khan, 
governor of Gujarat, attacked Baglan. Karna sent Devaladevi, who 
was betrothed to the Yadava Sankara, to Devagiri under an escort. 
But on the way she was captured by the Muslims and sent to Delhi. 
Karna fought bravely for some time with Alaf Khan but, having fail¬ 
ed to cope with ihe invader, fled to Devagiri. His subsequent career 
is not known. Tie was the last king of the dynasty, and evidently 
died a fugitive. 


XIII. THE CHAHAMANAS 
1. The Chdhamanas of Saknmhhari 

The Clmhamanas of Sakambhari, as we have noted above, 2 " 5 
were already a rising power under Durlabharaja at the close of the 
tentli century. Govindaraja II, also known as Ganclu, son of Dur- 
labharaja, seems to have come into clash with Mahmud of Ghazni, 
but did not suffer much. Govindaraja II’s successor Vakpatiraja II 
defeated Guhila Ambaprasada. The next king Vlryarama, younger 
brother of Vakpati II, was badly worsted in a battle with the 
Chahamana Anahilia of Nadol and subsequently lost his life in a 
battle with the Paramara Bhoja. Viryarania was followed in sue- 
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cession by his brother Chamunclaraja, Simghala, and Dusala (Dur- 
labharaja III). Durlabha, the brother of Siriighala, lost has life 
m a battle with the Matangas, i.e. the Mlechchhas, and was 
succeeded by his brothers Virasuhha and Vigraharaja HI one after 
the other. Vigraharaja helped the Paramara Udayaditya with a 
cavalry force against the Chaulukya Karna. Vigraharaja’s son and 
successor Prithvlraja I, who is known to have been ruling in 
A.D. 1105, killed 700 Chaulukyas who went to Pushkara to rob I ho 
Brahmanas. From the time of Prithvlraja I’s son and successor 
Ajayaraja, the Chahamanas of Sakambhan began to launch aggressive 
campaigns against their neighbours in order to establish an empire 
Ajayaraja invaded Ujjam and captured in battle Sulhann, the com¬ 
mander of the army of the king of Mfdava, who seems to have been 
the Paramara Naravarman. He killed three kings, nit, Chachiga, 
Sindhula, and Yasoraja, in engagements, and founded the city 
of Ajayamcru, modern Ajmer, Silver and copper coins of his reign 
have been found, some of which bear the names of his queen Sunuila- 
devi. He was succeeded by his son Arnoraja, also known ns Anako 
and Annalladeva, before A.D. 1133. 

Arnoraja defeated and killed a large number of the Turushkas, 
i.e. the Muslims, who attacked the Sapndataksha country by way of 
Marusthall (desert). He overran the kingdom of Kusuvaniiia, which 
cannot he definitely identified. He had to acknowledge the suze¬ 
rainty of the Chaulukya Jayasiriiha, who gave him his daughter 
KaSchanadevi in marriage, and suffered two defeats at the hands of 
the Chaulukya Kumarapala who married his daughter Jalhapa. llis 
wars with these two Chaulukya monarehs have been described above. 
In addition to Kanchanadevl Arnoraja had another queen named 
Sudhava, who was the daughter of a chief of Avichi in the desert. 
Kanchanadevi gave birth to a son Somesvara, while Sudhava had 
three sons. Arnoraja was killed by the eldest son of Sudhava, for 
some unknown reason, before A.D. 1153. This parricide, who may 
be identified with Jugadeva, ruled for a short time, and appears to 
have been supplanted by his younger brother Vigrafiara'ja IV, also 
known as Vlsaladeva. 

_ The known dates of Vigraharaja extend from A.D, 1153 to 
1163. The Chahamanas established a big empire for the first time 
during his reign. He conquered Dhillika (Delhi) from the Tomaras, 
and took possession of. Asika, modern Hansi in the Hissar District in 
the Punjab. While carrying on conquest in the Punjab, he fought 
a number of battles with the Muslims. In the south he plundered 
Pallika (Pali in Jodhpur), burnt Jabalipura, modern Jalor, and sack¬ 
ed Nadol, All these territories were in the kingdom of the Chau- 
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lukya Kumarapala, and the Paramara Kumtapala was his adversary 
at Jabalipura Vigraharaja is said to have also defeated one Sajjana. 
Delhi Siwalik Pillar inscriptions of his reign prove that his kingdom 
extended up to the Siwalik Hill, Saharanpur, U.P., on the north. 
The epigraphie records of his reign also establish ihat Jajpur District, 
in Udaipur, was within his territory, Vigraharaja composed the 
liar akeh-na taka, fragments of which arc found engraved on a stone 
at Ajmer. The Mahhkavi Somadeva composed in honour of this king 
the Laliiu-Vigraharuja-n«t.ak,a , some portions of which are found 
engraved in a mosque at Ajmer. Vigraharaja was a king of great 
power and strength, and his claim that he made Aryavarta again the 
land of the Aryas by repeatedly defeating the Mlechchhas or the 
Muslims is not an empty boast. lie was succeeded by his son Apara- 
Gangeya, who died young. After Apara-Gahgeya Prithvibhata or 
Pvithvlraja IT, son of the eldest son of queen Sudhava, occupied the 
throne. As Prithvibhata claims that he defeated the king of Sakam- 
bhari, it seems that he wrested the sovereignty from young Apara- 
Gaiigeya. Ilis inscriptions bear two dales, A.D. 1168 and 1169. He 
pul his maternal uncle, the Guhiia Kilhana, in charge of Asika 
(Hansi) to keep I lie Muslims in check. Kilhana burnt a city named 
Panchapura, which is identified with Panchapattana on the Sutlej, 
and took its ruler prisoner. His adversary on this occasion appears 
to have been Khusrav Malik of the YaminI dynasty, who came into 
conflict with the GahadavaJa Vijayachandra of Kanauj. Kilhana also 
defeated a prince named Vasa la. 

Prithviraja II was succeeded by his uncle Somesvara, son of 
Arnoraja by the Chaulukya princess Kanchanadevi, in A.D. 1168-69. 
In the early part of his life Somesvara lived in the court of Gujarat 
during the reigns of his grandfather Jayasimha and Kumarapala. 
While living there he fought on the side of Kumarapala against 
Malliltarjuna of Konkana and is said to have killed his adversary. 
About this time he married a Kalaehuri princess, who gave birth to 
two sons, Prithviraja (III) and Hariraja. After the death of Prithvi¬ 
raja It, Somesvara went to Sapadalaksha on the invitation of the 
ministers of State, along with his queen and two sons, and ascended 
the throne. His kingdom extended up to Bijoli in Udaipur on the 
south. He was succeeded by his son Prithviraja III in A.D, 1177. 
The career of Prithviraja III and the circumstances under which the 
rule of tiie Chahamanas came to a close in Ajmer will be discussed 
in the following chapter. ' 

2. The Chahamanas of Ranastamhhapura 

A collateral branch of the Chahamanas of Ajmer ruled in Rana- 
stambhapura, modern Ranthambhor, in Jaipur, in the thirteenth 
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century. The kings of this family claim to have been born in the 
lineage of Prithviraja III. The statement in Nayachandra bun s 
Hammira-Mahakavya that Govindaraja, the founder of the family, 
was a grandson of Prithviraja III, cannot be accepted as true in view 
of the fact that Prithviraja III was a minor in A.D. 1177. Govinda¬ 
raja, who came to power in the closing years of the twelfth century, 
was a scion of the Chahamana family of Ajmer. It is stated that 
having been banished by Prithviraja III he founded a kingdom at 
Kanastambhapura; and that after the capture of Ajmer by (lie 
Muslims, the family and followers of Hariraja, younger brother oi 
Prithviraja III, took shelter with Govindaraja, who was very much 
affected at the news of Ilariraja’s dcaih, and received them cordially. 
According to the Muslim source, however, Ranthambhor came under 
the influence of the Muslims during the reign oi' Hariraja, and its 
ruler was their protege. Govindaraja was succeeded by his son 
Balhanadeva, generally identified with Gaclhapati Valanadeva, who 
was ruling in A.D. 1215 as a feudatory of Sultan lltutmish, and whose 
kingdom extended up to Mangliina, 19 miles west of Maroth, in 
Jaipur. Balhana probably threw off the yoke of the Muslims some 
time after A.D. 1215, but in A.D. 1226 lltutmish led an army against 
Ranthambhor and conquered it. It appears from Tnbaqdt-i-Nnuin 
that Ranthambhor was under the supremacy of lliutmish till his 
death in A.D. 1236, but after the close of his reign the Hindus laid 
siege to that fort. Raziyya sent to its rescue her general Qutb-ud- 
din Hasan Ghuri who took the Muslim army out of the fort, demolish¬ 
ed it, and returned to Delhi. It is difficult to reconcile the reports 
of the Muslim historians with that supplied by Nayachandra Surds 
Hammira-Mahakavya, which is virtually the only authority that 
gives a continuous narrative of this branch of the Chahamanas. 
Nayachandra relates that Balhana had two sons, Prahlada and Viig- 
bhata. As he grew old and feeble he installed Prahlada on the throne 
and appointed Vagbhata as his Prime Minister. Prahlada lost his 
life in a hunting excursion, and was succeeded by his young son 
Viranarayana. It is said that once when Viranarayana started for 
Amarapura (Amber) to marry the daughter of the Kachchhavaha 
prince of Jayapura he was attacked on his way by Sultan Jalal-ud- 
dm of Delhi. Having failed to overcome him the Sultan invited him 
to Delhi and killed him, and Ranthambhor fell into the hands of the 
Muslims. Subsequently Vagbhata who, being insulted by Vira¬ 
narayana, had left his service and proceeded to Malava, killed the 
Malava king and wrested Ranthambhor from the Muslims. The fact 
that no^ Sultan of the name of Jalal-ud-din is known to have ruled 
in Delhi about this time casts doubt on the whole story. It may only 
be suggested that lltutmish occupied Ranthambhor by defeating 
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Vlranai’ciyana, and Vagbhata reconquered it during the reign of 
Raziyya. Ulugh Khan (Balbun) led two invasions against Rantham- 
bhor in A.D. 1248 and 1253, when it was ruled by Bahar-deo, who is 
described us the greatest of the Rais of Hindustan by Minhaj. On 
both these occasions Ihe Musi mis had to rest content only by secur¬ 
ing some spoils Bahar-deo may be identified with Vagbhata who, 
according to Hamiirira-Mahakavya, stationed a large number of 
forces at different places along the frontier to keep off the Muslims, 
lie was succeeded by his son Jaitrasimha. 

The Balvan inscription of Harnmlra supplies some valuable 
information about Jaitrasimha’s military activities. The king 
harassed a chief named Jayasimha in Mandapa, who is generally 
identified with the Paramara Jayasimha of Malava. The Paramara 
Jayasimha was in possession of Mandapa, i.e Mfindu m Dhar Stale, 
but there was a Mandapa-durqa where Balban stopped while advanc¬ 
ing towards Ranthambhor from Delhi and a lake called Jaitrasagara 
was situated near that. Jaitrasimha defeated hundreds of brave war¬ 
riors of the Malava king at Jhampaithaghatta, and kept them as 
prisoners at Ranthambhor. lie killed a Kurma king and a king of 
Karkaralagiri. According lo Hummira-Mahakdvya Jaitrasimha paid 
(ribute to the Sultan of Delhi, and he was probably the king of Ran¬ 
thambhor who, according to Minhaj, was defeated by the army of 
Sultan Nasir-ud-din in A.D. 1259. Jaitrasimha had three sons, Ham¬ 
mlra, Sural trana, and Virama, and was succeeded by Hammlra in 
A.D. 1283. 

Hammira’s kingdom included Seopur District in the Gwalior 
State, and Balvan in the Kotah State. Sarngadhara, whose grand¬ 
father Raghava was a courtier oi' Hammlra, refers to this king as a 
ruler of the Sakambharl country in his Pculdhati, composed in 
A.D, 1363, If is not unlikely that the kings of this family held sway 
over Sakambharl from the time of Balhana, whose kingdom is known 
to have been extended up to Maroth in Jaipur. The Hammlra-Mahii- 
kfivya gives a description of Plammira’s digvijaya. The king defeat¬ 
ed Arjuna of Sarasapura, an unnamed chief of Gadhamandala, and 
Bhoja II of Dhara. He marched to Chitrakuta, ravaged Medapala, 
and extorted submission from the ruler of Abu. Then he sacked 
Vardhamaliapura, modern Wadhwan in Kathiawar, and proceeded 
to Pushkara by way of Ajayameru (Ajmer). From Pushkara 
he went to Sakambharl, plundering on his way a number of towns, 
and from that place to Ranthambhor. His adversaries in Medapata 
and Mt. Abu were respectively the Guhila Samarasimha and the 
Paramara Pratapasimha, a subordinate of the Vaghela Sarahgadeva 
of Gujarat. The Balvan inscription of his reign mentions his victory 
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over Arjuna, king of Malava. This suggests that he led Lwo expedi¬ 
tions against Malava, once during Arjunavarman’s reign and again 
during the reign of Bhoja II. The Pnilcrlta-p(iu>ci(tlu)>i i elute.. his 
victory over Malava and Guijura and describes his prolonged tight-, 
with the Muslims oi Delhi. It is known from Ihc Muslim source Hint 
Julal-ud-din Khal.il led an unsuccessful invasion against Ranlhum- 
bhor in A.D. 1290. ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji also declared war against 
Hammlra because the latter stopped the payment of tribute and gave 
shelter to some rebels from Gujarat. He sent a number ot oxpedi 
lions against Ranthambhor under his genera] Ulugh Khan, but tailed 
to overcome the enemy. Then ‘Ala-ud-din himself led the army 
After a strenuous fight he defeated and killed Hammlra and captured 
Ranthambhor in A D. 1301. 

3. The Chahamanas of Nadol 

The Nadol branch of the Chahamanas played an important lolo 
in the history of this period. In the early years of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury Asvapala was on the throne of Nadol, and his son and successor 
Ahila repulsed an attack of the Chaulukya Bhi'ma 1. Alula's pntcin.il 
uncle and successor Anahilla, son of Mahcndra, defeated the Chau¬ 
lukya Bhima I, killed Saclha, a general of the Paramaia Bhoja, cap¬ 
tured Sakambhari, which was then ruled by the Chahaniiina Viryn- 
rama, and fought successfully with the Turushkas, i.e. the Muslims 
of the Punjab. Anahilla’s son and successor Balaprasada forced the 
Chaulukya Bhima I to release the Paramara Kvishnaruja of Bhinmal, 
Jinduraja, the brother and successor of Balaprasada, whoso inscrip¬ 
tion is dated A.D. 1075, won a victory in a battle at Sandora, modern 
Sanderao in the Jodhpur State. Jinduraja’s son Prithvlpfila repulsed 
an attack of the Chaulukya Kama. Prithvlpala’s brother, king 
Jojalla, whose inscription is dated A.D. 1090, captured Anahilla- 
pataka for a short time, probably during the early part of Jayastmha's 
reign. Jojalla was succeeded by his youngest brother Asaraja, whose 
inscriptions bear dates from A.D. 1110 to 1143, Asaraja had 
to surrender Nadol to his nephew Ratnapala, the son of Prithvipala, 
between A.D. 1115 and 1119. Ratnapala was succeeded by his 
son Rayapala, whose inscriptions bear dates from A.D. 1132 to 1145, 
Asaraja, being deprived of his supremacy ever Nadol, ruled in Bali 
in Godwar. He acknowledged the sway of the Chaulukya Jaya- 
sirhha and helped him in his war against the Paramara Naravarmau. 
In the closing years of his reign he became hostile to Jnyasimha, 
though he obeyed the authority of the latter in A.D. 1143, Asaraja’,s 
son Katudeva occupied Nadol for a short time in A.D. 1143-44, but 
Rayapala reconquered it before A.D. 1145. He had, however, to sur¬ 
render it to the Chaulukya Kumarapala before A.D. 1J54, and his 
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son Punapakshadeva ruled as a vassal in the region of Ralanpur in 
Jodhpur. His other son Sahajapala was the ruler of Mandor, north 
of Jodhpur, fvumarapala’s general, the Chahamana Vaijalladeva, took 
charge of the administration of Nadol before A.D. 1154 and continued 
till A.D. 1159. Alhanadcva, second son of Asaraja, helped Kumara- 
pala in his war against Saurashtra, and probably in recognition of 
this service he obtained from the latter Kiratakupa (Kiradu, 
Mallard), Lntahrada, and Siva before A.D. 1152. Pie got back the 
throne of Nadol through the favour of Kumarapala some time 
between A.D. 1159 and 1161. Alhanadeva’s kingdom extended 
on the north up to Mandor, north of Jodhpur. About this time 
Vigraharaja IV of Ajmer plundered Nadol. 

Alhanadeva had four sons, Kelhana, Gajasimha, Klrttipala, and 
Vijayusimha. He was succeeded by Kelhana, the dates of whose 
inscriptions extend from A.D. 1163 to 1192. Some time after 
A.D. 1173 Kelhana declared independence. He was assisted in his 
royal business by his brother Klrttipala, also known as Kitu, and the 
two brothers, in alliance with the Chaulukyas, repulsed at Kasahrada 
an attack of Mu‘izz-ud-dln Muhammad Ghuri who plundered Nadol 
in A.D. 1178. Kultipala conquered Mewar by defeating the Guhila 
Samantasimha, but was driven out of that country by Samantasiiiuha’s 
brother Kumarasifhha. He also defeated Asaia of Kiratakupa, the 
vassal of Chaulukya Bhima II, and wrested Jabalipura from the Para- 
maras. Kirttipala’s successors, known as Sonigaras, ruled in Jabali¬ 
pura or Jalor for more than a century. Kelhana repulsed an attack of 
the Yadava Bhillama, and was succeeded by his son Jayatasiha 
before A.D. 1194. During Jayatasiha’s reign Qutb-ud-din invaded the 
kingdom of Niglol in A.D. 1197. Maharaja Samantasimha, who was 
ruling in Godwar and over a part of the Sirohi State from A.D, 1199 
to 1201, might have dethroned him or might have been his legitimate 
successor. Dr. Bhandarkar’s identification of this Samantasimha 
with the Guhila king of the same name is untenable on chronological 
ground. Dhamdhaladeva, son of one Visadhavaladeva of the Chaha- 
mana family, ruled Godwar as a vassal under the Chaulukya 
Bhima II from c. A.D. 1209 to 1226. The Chaulukyas were 
superseded there by the Chahamana Udayasiiiiha of Jalor, and 
Godwar remained under the rule of the Chahamanas even in the 
fourteenth century. 

4. The Chahamanas 0 / Jabalipura (Jalor) 

It has been noticed above that Klrttipala of Naclol is the founder 
of the Sonigara branch of the Chahamanas at Jalor. The name Soni- 
gara is the contraction of the name Suvarpagiri, a hill-fort at Jalor. 
Kitilipala was succeeded by his son Samarasiihha, who issued in- 
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scriptions in A D. 1182. Samarasimha had two sons, Manavasimhn 
ahas Muhanasimha and Udayasimha, and one daughter Lilfklevi, 
who was married to the Chaululcya BliTma IT. A ft or Samara,si tiilia, 
Udayasuhha ruled at Jalor Manavasuiiha, whose successors consti¬ 
tuted the Devada branch, is not known to have occupied the throne 
of his lather. Udayasimha, whose inscriptions bear dates extending 
from A.D. 1205 to 1249, assorted his supremacy over Naddula, 
Jabalipura, Mandavyapura, Vagbhatameru, Surachai.ida, Ralahr.ula, 
Kheda, Ramasainya, Srlmala, Ratnapura, and Satyapura Mandavya¬ 
pura is Mandor, Vagbhatameru is Barmer, Suraehanda is Surachand, 
Ratahrada is Raddhuda in Mallani, Kheda is in Maliani, Ramasainya 
is Ramsen, Srimata is Bhinmal, Ratnapura is Ratanpur, and Salya- 
pura is Sanchor. Udayasimha’s kingdom thus extended fiom 
Mandor to Sanchor and from Mallani to Godwar. He reconquered 
Nadol after A.D. 122G from the Chauiukya Bhhna II, and defeated 
the Chahamana Sindhuraja of Lata. Iltutmish invested the fort of 
Jalor between A.D. 1211 and 1216. Udayasimha, who capitulated 
after a strenuous resistance, was allowed to rule his territory by Hr* 
Sultan. Some time later, while Iltutmish advanced against Gujarat 
counting upon the support of Udayasimha, the latter joined the 
Gujarat army, and helped the Vaghela Viradhavala in repulsing the 
Muslims According to some Jain writers of Gujarat, Udayasimha 
gave his daughter in marriage to the Vaghela Vlramadcva. Tie was 
a man ol learning and mastered the works of Bharata, i.e. Bharat n/a- 
Ncitya-sastra. He was succeeded, before A.D. 1262, by his son 
Chachiga who claims to have destroyed the power of the Vaghela 
Viramadeva and defeated some princes named Salya, Patuka, Saiiga, 
and Nahara. Chachiga was succeeded by Samantasiihlui between 
A.D. 1277 and 1282, and the latter by his son Kanhada after 
A.D. 1296. In A D. 1310-131J, ‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl defeated and kill¬ 
ed Kanhada and his son Virama, and captured Jalor and Sunelior. 

5. The Chahamanas of Satyapura (Sanchor) and Devada 

Vijayasimha, son ol king Alhana of Nadol, was the founder 
of the Satyapura (Sanchor in Jodhpur) branch. He was followed in 
succession by Padmasimha, Sobhita, and Salha, all of whom were 
feudatories of the Chahamanas of Jalor. Salha claims to have libe¬ 
rated Bhinmal from the hands of the Muslims, and probably wrest¬ 
ed it from ‘Ala-ud-din or his successor after A.D. 1310-11, when the 
southern part ol Jodhpur was occupied by the Muslim army, Salha 
was succeeded by Vikramasimha, Samgramasiihha and Pralapa- 
simha (A.D.1387) one after the other. 

The Devada branch of the Chahamanas was founded by Vijatfa 
also known as Devaraja, the son of Pratapa, and grandson of Manava- 
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siihha, wlio was the son of Samarasimha of Jalor. The name Devada 
is said to have been derived from Devaraja. Vijada-Devavaja is 
referred to as the lord of Marusthali-rucmdala. He had four sons, the 
eldest of whom, Luniga (Lavanyakarna), succeeded his father, and 
conquered Mt. Abu from the Solahkls (Vaglielas) with the help of 
his brothers. His successor was his younger brother Lunliga 
(Lundha), who is known to have been ruling in A.D. 1315 and 1320. 
Lunliga was succeeded by Luniga’s son Tejasimha ("A.D. 1330, 1336), 
who was succeeded by his son Kanhacladeva in A.D. 1337. 

XIV. THE GUIilLAS OF MEWAR 

After the termination of the reign of the Guhila SakLikumara in 
the closing years of the tenth century 20 his son Ambaprasada ascend¬ 
ed the throne of Medapata or Mewar. From this time Aghata, 
modern Ahar, in Udaipur, served as the second capital of this 
dynasty. Ambaprasada lost his life in a battle with the Chahamana 
Vakpati IT of Sakambharl. After Ambaprasada the throne of Meda- 
pata was occupied by Suchivarman, Naravarman, Anantavaxmian, 
Kirltivarman alias Yasovarman, Yogaraja, Vairala, ITamsapala, 
Vairisiiiilia, Vijayashnha, Arisimha, Chodasimha, Vikramasiiiiha, 
and Ranasirhha alias Karna. Of them Vijayashnha, whose father-in- 
law was the Paramara Udayaditya and whose son-in-law was the 
Kalachuri Gayakarna, is definitely known to have been ruling in 
A.D. 1108 and 1116. Karna had three sons, Mahana, Kshemash'nha, 
and Rahapa. The successors of Kshemasimha were known as Raval or 
Riijakula, and the successors of Rahapa, who ruled as vassals of the 
Ravals at Sisoda, were known as Ranks. Karna was succeeded by 
Kshemasimha, whose son and successor Samantasimha is known to 
have been ruling in Mewar in A.D. 1171. The Chaulukya Kumara- 
pala was in possession of Chitor in A.D. 1151, but it is not certain 
whether he could bring the Guhilas of Medapata under his sway. 
Kumarapala’s successor Ajayapala invaded that country but receiv¬ 
ed a severe wound in a battle with Samantasimha, and the Para¬ 
mara Prahladana of Ml. Abu saved the Chaulukya king from disas¬ 
ter on that occassion. Shortly after this battle Kirtlipala, the youn¬ 
ger brother of Kelhaiia of Nadol, took possession of Medapata by 
defeating Samantasimha, who thereafter ruled only over a part of 
the Jodhpur State. Kirttipala was driven out from Mewar by 
Kumarasimha, younger brother of Samantasimha who, with the 
help of the Gurjara king,, established himself at Aghata. The Gur- 
jara king might have been Ajayapala or Mularaja II. Kumarasimha 
occupied Mewar before A.D. 1182 and was followed in succession 
by Mathanasiriiha, Padmasiihha, and Jaitrasirhha. 
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The Guhilas of Mewar gained a high political status during 
the reign of Jaitrasimha whose known dates range between A D. 
1213 and 1252. Chitrakuta, modern Chi Lor in Udaipur, is 
known for the first time to have been included in the Guhila king¬ 
dom during his reign. In the early part of his reign the Muslims 
under Sultan Iltutmish overran Mewar and destroyed the Guhila 
capital Nagahrada. Jayatala, who was obviously Jaitrasnhha, lung 
of Mewar, suffered a heavy loss of men and property on that occa¬ 
sion. But on receipt of the nows that the Vaghela Viradhavala was 
advancing with liis forces to render assistance to Jailtasimha the 
Muslim army withdrew. 

Jaitrasimha plundered Naclol where his adversary seems to 
have been the Chahamana Udayasimha of ,1alor. lie invaded (lie 
territory of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, and one of his generals lost 
his life in a battle while capturing Koltadaka from the Chaulukya 
Tribhuvanapala. He was ultimately repulsed by the Vagi iota 
Vlsaladeva. Madana, son of Jaitrasimha’s officer Kshema, fought 
on behalf of Jesala with the Pavchakigudika Jaitramalla on the 
battlefield of Utthunaka, which is identified with Arthuna, Llie capi¬ 
tal of Viigada. Jesala may be taken as identical with Jaitrasimha, 
who was also known as Jayasithha. Jaitramalla is identified witli 
the Paramara Jaitug'ideva of Malava but he seems to have been 
a chief of the Guhila dynasty of Viigada. Jaitrasimha fought suc¬ 
cessfully with a king of Sakambharl, who may be identified with a 
Chahamana king of Ranthambhor. The Sindhuka army, which he 
defeated, cannot be identified. 

Jaitrasimha was succeeded by his son Tejasihiha, who is known 
to have occupied the throne of Aghala before A.D. 1260. An 
inscription of his reign, which refers to Chiinikula-mal/adurya, lias 
been found at Cliitor. This is the earliest known epigrapine re¬ 
cord of the Guhilas of Mewar found at CliUor. Tejasihiha was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Samarasitiiha between A.D. 1267 and 1273. Sama- 
rashhha’s inscriptions, which bear dates ranging between A.D. 1273 
and 1301, prove that his kingdom extended from. Chitor to Ml. Abu. 
He wrested Mt. Abu from the Paramara Krishnaraja, but could 
not hold it for long as Krishnaraja’s son Pralapasimha 
reconquered it with the help of the Vaghcla Sarangadcva 
between A.D. 1285 and 1287. Some time before A.D. 1285, while 
the Turushkas, apparently under Sultan Balban, overran Gujarat, 
Samarasimha helped the Vaghela Sarangadeva in routing the Mus¬ 
lims, but in the closing years of the thirteenth century, when Ulugh 
Khan, the brother of ‘Ala-ud-dln Khalji, was marching against Guja¬ 
rat, Samarasimha saved his country from devastation by paying 
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homage to the Muslim general. Samarasiihha was succeeded by 
his son Ratnasiiiiha, one of whose known dates is A.D. 1302. Ral- 
nasimha met with a severe catastrophe after a rule of a couple of 
years. ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, desiring to assert his supremacy over 
India, invaded Chitor and pitched his camp on the bank of a liver 
in the vicinity of that place, Ratnasirhha resisted the Muslims for 
two months. lie had a daughter named PadminI, who was marri¬ 
ed to the Guhila Lakshmanasiriiha of the Sisodiya branch. Laksh¬ 
manasiriiha, along' with his sons Arisithha and others, came to help 
Ratnasiiiiha in that perilous war. Ratnasiiiiha, despairing of his 
success, stealthily got out of his fort without consulting his relatives 
and lieutenants, flowed down the river, reached the Sultan’s camp, 
and ignominiously surrendered to him. The Sultan put him under 
restraint and made a vigorous attack on the fort. Lakshmana- 
siihha and his sons lost their lives in their endeavour to defend the 
citadel, while the relatives of Ratnasiiiiha, along with PadminI, 
lied to the hilly tracts. ‘Ala-ud-din made a triumphant march into 
the fort of Chitor in A.D. 1303, posted there his son Khizr Khan, 
and returned to Delhi along with Lhe captive king Ratnasiiiiha, He 
expressed his willingness to release the Guhila monarch if he agreed 
to make an arrangement for the surrender of his daughter Pad- 
mini. 15 '' The proposal was communicated to his relations by Ratna¬ 
siiiiha and the Guhilas utilised this opportunity to effect the release of 
Ratnasiiiiha by a device. The conquest of Chitor, which was only an 
outlying fortress in the Guhila kingdom, did not make ‘Ala-ud-din the 
master of Nagahrada and Aghata, which served as capitals of the 
Guhilas at least up to the time of Samarasiihha. After his release 
Ratnasiiiiha carried on depredations in the territories around the 
fort of Chitor, and the Sultan did not think it sale to keep Khizr 
Khan there any longer. He recalled him, and handed the fort over 
to his ally Maladeva, younger brother ol the Chahamana Kanhada- 
deva, and the sister’s son of Ratnasiiiiha. Maladeva ruled Chitor 
for seven years as a vassal under ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji. Nothing more 
is known of Ratnasiiiiha. 

It has been noticed above that the Sisodiya branch of the Guhilas 
was founded by Rahapa, the son of Ratnasimha alias Kama. The 
Ekalirigaji inscription, dated A.D. 1652, mentions that Rahapa’s 
successors were Narapati, Dinakara, Jasakarna, Nagapala, Karna- 
pala, Bhuvanasiriiha, Bhimasimha, Jayasiriiha, Lakhanasimha, 
ArasI (Arishhha), Hammira, etc. An inscription of Ra rut Kumbha- 
karpa, dated A.D. 1439, states that Jayasiriiha was the son of Bhu¬ 
vanasiriiha, and Lakshmanasiriiha had two sons, Ajayasirhha and Ari¬ 
simha. The gallant fight of Bhuvanasiriiha, Lakshmanasiriiha, and 
Arisiriiha, against ‘Ala-ud-din for the defence of Chitor has already 
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been noted above. Hammlra overthrew Jeso, the son and successor 
of Maladeva, and established the supremacy of the Sisodiyas over 
Cliilor some time after the reign of Ghiyas-ud-dln Tughluq. 


XV. THE PUNJAB UNDER TIIE YAMlNl DYNASTY 

The great conqueror Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni died in A.D. 
1030, leaving behind three sons, Muhammad, Mas'ud 1, and Abd-ur- 
Rashid. Muhammad and Mas'ud were born on the same day. 
Mahmud expressed his desire that after his death Muhammad would 
be the ruler of Ghazni and the country of llind, and Mas'ud would 
receive Khurasan, ‘Iraq, and Persia. As soon as Mahmud died I he 
nobles of the could placed Muhammad on the throne of Ghazni. 
Mas'ud, who was at 'Iraq about this time, marched towards Ghazni 
and defeated his brother, who had been on the throne only for so vim 
months. Muhammad was blinded and thrown into prison by 
Mas'ud, who ascended the throne of Ghazni in A.D. 1031. Ariyaruq, 
who was appointed governor of the Punjab by Sultan Mahmud, si ill 
held that post, but his tyrannical and oppressive actions led 
Mas'ud to call him back. Though he avoided his presence by ex¬ 
cuses for some time, he was imprisoned and subsequently put (o 
death. Mas'ud then appointed Ahmad Niyaltigin governor of the 
Punjab. Niyaltigin, after assuming his office, began to quarrel 
with Abu-’l-Hasan, ‘the Shiraz! Qazi’ who was in charge of the re¬ 
venue administration of the Punjab. Both submitted complaints 
to the Sultan charging each other with serious offence. Mas'ud 
supported Niyaltigin, asking the Qazi to limit his sphere of work 
to the collection of revenue. Being thus secured in his position, 
Niyaltigin launched expeditions against the Indian chiefs. In 
A.D. 1034 he exacted tribute from the Thakurs, crossed the Guhga, 
and following its left bank quite unexpectedly arrived at the city 
of Banaras, which was within the kingdom of Gang, i.e. the Kala- 
churi Gangeyadeva. He plundered the markets of the drapers, per¬ 
fumers, and jewellers from morning till mid-day, and returned to 
the Punjab with a large amount of gold, silver and jewels. The 
Qazi, who was very much dejected at this success of his rival, sent 
a report to the Sultan that Niyaltigin deposited only a portion of 
the riches which he had obtained as tributes from the Thakurs and 
also by plundering Banaras. The Sultan also received letters from 
independent sources mentioning Niyaltigln’s association with the 
Turkomans and numerous turbulent chiefs of Lahore. All these 
alienated the Sultan from Niyaltigin, and he sent a force under the 
command of a Hindu named Tilak against him, Tilak reached 
Lahore and defeated Niyaltigin in a severe engagement. Niyaltigin 
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fled away but was killed by the Jats, while Tilak returned to the 
royal court alter settling the affairs of the country. In A.D. 1036 
Mas'iid sent his second son Majdud as the governor of the Punjab 
and next year organised a big army to fight for the expansion of his 
empire in Hindustan. In vain did his advisers try to persuade him 
to give up the project in view of the fact that the Saljuqs were 
threatening to conquer the northern part of his empire. The Sul¬ 
tan marched to the Punjab and encamped on the bank of the Jhelum 
near Dinarkotah. Thence he went to Hansi, in the ITissar District, 
Punjab, and invested the fort. After a strenuous fight Hans! fell 
into his hands. He then marched to Sonpat and defeated, its gover¬ 
nor Dipal Har. From Sonpat he advanced towards the kingdom of 
Ram. Rfii, who saved himself from molestation by offering him valu¬ 
able presents. 

Mas'iid had very soon to pay the penalty for wasting his re¬ 
sources in Hindustan. In A.D. 1040, being hard pressed by the Sal¬ 
juqs, he left Ghazni and proceeded towards Hindustan with his 
family, including his blind brother Muhammad, and treasure. On his 
way, in the pass of Marigaia, his Turkish and Hindu slaves revolted, 
look him prisoner, and declared Muhammad as king. In the same 
year Mas'iid was slain in the fort of Girl. 

On receipt of these news, Mas'ud’s son Maudiid, who was at 
Balkh, hastened to Ghazni, ascended the throne, and marched to¬ 
wards India to punish his uncle. Muhammad had enjoyed royal 
position only for four months. He confronted his nephew at Nan- 
grahar between the Sindhu and Ghazni, but fell a captive in the 
battle along with some of his sons. All of them were soon put to 
death, and Maudud returned to Ghazni. Muhammad the blind had 
appointed his younger son NamI governor of Peshawar and Multan. 
Maudud despatched an army against NamI, who lost his life in the 
engagement. Maudiid’s brother Majdud, who was appointed the 
governor of the Punjab by Mas'iid and was then in the possession 
of the country from Hansi to the Sindhu, refused allegiance to him. 
So the Sultan sent an army against him from Ghazni. Majdud also 
marched from his residence at Hansi to resist his brother’s army 
and reached Lahore, where Maudud’s forces arrived a day or two 
later. The two armies were preparing for the final battle, when 
one morning Majdiid was found dead on his bed. The next day 
his vizier Khwaza Ayaz was also found dead. It was suspected 
that they were secretly poisoned. Majdud’s army now joined 
Maudud, and the Punjab easily passed into the hands of the latter. 

Though Maudud succeeded in asserting his supremacy over the 
Punjab, his position at Ghazni was made miserable by the succeg- 
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s i vc attacks oi the Saljficjs. The situation became worse when, in 
A.D. 1043, some Indian chiefs formed a confederacy under I lie 
leadership of the Raja of Delhi 1o put an end (o the Muslim rule 
in the Punjab. They wrested llansi, Thaneswar and other places 
from governors who were posted there by Maud fid. Alter capinr¬ 
ing Nagarkot they marched to Lahore and invested it for seven 
months. The Muslims, in despair, sallied forth from the fort and 
attacked the invading army which, being taken unawares, took to 
flight. The Indian chiefs retained their hold over Nagarkot, Hansi 
and other conquered places for some time The Raja of Delhi, who 
led the confederacy, was obviously a chief of the Tomaru dynasty. 
The Paramara Bhoja, the Kalachuri Karna, and the Clifihamana 
Anahilla were probably among those who formed the confederacy. 

After the death of Maudud in A.D. 1049 some of the royal ser¬ 
vants placed Maudiid’s young son Mas'ud II on the throne. Out alter 
a few days the ministers and the nobles deposed the young boy and 
declared his uncle ‘All Abu-T-TIasan, son of Mas'ud I, as king,. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of ‘All, in A.D. 1049, an officer named ‘All bin Rubin 
broke open the treasury, secured a heavy amount of gold and jewels, 
and fled to Peshawar with some household troops. There lie raised 
an aimy from the natives and reduced Multan and Sin dll. In A.I). 
1051 Sultan ‘All was dethroned by T/.z-ud-daulah ‘Abcl-ur-Rashid, 
the sixth son of Sultan Mahmud, who was released from prison 
after a long confinement. The new Sultan succeeded in persuading 
‘All bin Rubia to come back to Ghazni, and appointed Nushligm 
fiajib the governor of the country to the east of the Siudhu. NTishli- 
gin captured Nagarkot, which had been in Ihe possession of the 
Hindus since A.D. 1043. ‘Abd-ur-Rashld was dethroned and murder¬ 
ed by Tughril Hajib, a slave of Sultan Mahmud, who declared him¬ 
self king of Ghazni in A.D. 1052-53. Tughril was on the throne Cor 
forty days only. He asked Nushligm to owe allegiance to him, but 
Nushtigln refused to obey his order, marched to Ghazni, and Look an 
active part along with the nobles in destroying his power. Tie placed 
Farrukhzad, a son of Mas'ud I, on the throne in A.D. 1052 and him¬ 
self became his vizier. The new Sultan ruled till A.D. 1059, and 
was succeeded by his brother Ibrahim, another son of Mas'ud I. 

Ibrahim led many expeditions against Indian chiefs, and con¬ 
quered Tabarhinclah (modern Sirhind), Buria (modern Buvya on the 
Yamuna in Ambaia), Dhangan, Jalandhar, Ajudhan (modern Pak 
Pattan), and Rupal on the summit of a hill, and reduced the fort of 
Darah, in the neighbourhood of Rupal. In A.D. 1075 he appointed 
his son Mahmud governor of the Punjab. Mahmud led an expedi¬ 
tion into the heart of India, and conquered Agra by defeating its chief 
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Jaipal. Kanauj, which was ruled by a Rashtrakufa family, passed 
into his hands, and he engaged Cliand Rai, apparently Chandradeva 
ot the Gahadavala dynasty, to look alter his elephant forces there. 
He next invaded tljjain, but was repulsed by the Paramara Lakshma- 
deva. He also invested the fort of Kalanjara, which was then ruled 
by the Chandella Kirttivarman. Mahmud’s expeditions against the 
Indian chicks were nothing more than plundering raids. 

Ibrahim was succeeded by his son ‘Ala-ud-Daulah Mas'ud III in 
A.D. 1099. During the reign of Mas'ud III Amir ‘Uzd-ud-Daulah 
was in charge of the government of the Punjab. Hajib Tughatighi, 
an officer under the Sultan, crossed the Gaiiga and carried on con¬ 
quest in Hindustan, Malhi, the king of Kanauj, who was in all pro¬ 
bability the Gahadavala Madanachandra, was taken prisoner by the 
Sultan’s army. Madanachandra’s son Govindachandra defeated the 
Muslims, and secured the release of his father. In A.D. 1099 
Mas'ud conferred the sovereignty of Ghur on Malik ‘lzz-ud-din 
Husain, who kept on terms of friendship with the Sultans of Ghazni. 
This proves that the ShansabanI chiefs of Ghur still acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Sultans of Ghazni. Rut during this time the 
Saljuqs deprived the Ghaznavids of a targe portion of their kingdom, 
and Lahore virtually became the seat of the royal family. 

Mas'ud was succeeded by his son Kamal-ul-Daulah Shlrzad in 
A.D. 1115. Shlrzad ruled only for a year and was succeeded by his 
brother Arsalan 'Abd-ui-Malik. Arsalan, after his accession, impri¬ 
soned all his brothers except his step-brother Bahram, who succeeded 
in escaping to his maternal uncle Sultan Sanjar Saljuq, in Khurasan, 
Arsalan also treated Bahram’s mother with indignity. Sanjar took 
up the cause of his nephew and invaded Ghazni. Arsalan, being de¬ 
feated, fled to Lahore, and Sanjar, having placed Bahram on the 
throne, retired to his own dominion. But as soon as he withdrew 
from Ghazni Arsalan came back and wrested it from Bahram, who 
again took shelter with his uncle. In A.D. H18 Bahram, with an 
army supplied by his uncle, captured Ghazni. Arsalan, who was 
taken prisoner, was released, but shortly afterwards he was put to 
death for conspiring against Bahram. 

Bahram led an expedition to the Punjab, and forced Muhammad 
Bahlim, who was appointed governor of that country by Arsalan, to 
acknowledge him as his master. After the departure of the Sultan, 
Bahlim shifted with his family and treasure to Nagaur where he 
built a fort, and declared independence. He organised an army and 
plundered the adjoining territories of the Indian princes, Sultan 
Bahram marched against the rebel and defeated him in a battle at 
Multan. Bahlim and his sons died of an accident while fleeing for 
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safety. Bahrain handed over the charge of the administration of llu* 
Punjab to Salar Iiusain, son of Ibrahim AIvi. In the latter pail o| 
his reign Bahrain came into conflict with the Shansab.ini princes ol 
Ghur, who acknowledged the supremacy of his predecessors Qutb- 
ud-din Muhammad, Malik-ul-jibal of this family, quarrelh'd with 1th 
brothers and withdrew to Ghazni. Balaam had him killed by poison 
on receipt of the news that he was plotting against him. This led to 
the outbreak of hostility between the Mahmud! fatnLLy and lho Shan- 
sabanls, which lasted for a long time and brought about disaster on 
the former. Qutb-ud-dln’s younger brother Saif-ud-dTn, king ol 
Ghur, In order to avenge the death of his brothel, marched against 
Bahrain, defeated him, and captured the throne of Ghazni. Bahrain 
fled to Lahore, and Saif-ud-din established himself at Glvi/m, being 
the first Sultan of his family io rule there He placed his brother 
Baha-ud-din Sam in charge of Ghur, and sent there the major portion 
of his army at the approach of winter. As soon as the eold set in, 
and the roads and passes from Ghur to Ghazni were blocked by ,,now, 
Bahrain came back from Hindustan and conquered Ghaz.m m A I). 
1149. Saif-ud-din was treated with indignity and then cruelly 
murdered. On reccipl of ibis news Baha-ud-din Sam marched from 
Ghur with a large body of soldiers to punish Bahrain, But as 
soon as he reached the district of Kidan he fell ill and 
died. When the news of Baha-ud-dln’s death reached Ghur his 
brother ‘Ala-ud-dln Husain, whom ho had left in charge of adminis¬ 
tration there, rallied his forces and lost no time in leading an expe¬ 
dition against Bahrain, He defeated his adversary in three succes¬ 
sive engagements and forced him to lice to Hindustan. He took the 
city of Ghazni by storm, carried on arson and plunder lhere for seven 
days and nights, and completely destroyed the magnificent city. For 
this work of destruction he was known in history as “Jahunsiiz,” “the 
world-burner.” After pillaging the edifices and palaces of the Mah- 
mudi dynasty in the city of Bust, ‘Ala-ud-dln returned to Ghur. 
Shortly afterwards, when ‘Ala-ud-dln was engaged in a battle with 
Sultan Sanjar SaljCiq, Bahram recovered Ghazni. He died in AT). 
1152, and was succeeded by his son Khusrav Shah, during whose 
leign the larger portion of the empire of the Mahmudl dynasty pass¬ 
ed into the hands of the Sultans of Ghur. Shortly after A.D. 1157 
Khusrav Shah was driven out of Ghazni by the Ghuzz (Turks), and 
Ghazni was lost to the Mahmudl dynasty for ever. Khusrav Shall 
proceeded to Lahore where he ruled till A.D. 1160. He was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Khusrav Malik during whose reign the governors and 
the chiefs under him assumed almost independent powers. About 
this time there was a change in the government at Ghur Sultan 
'Ala-ud-dln Husain, “the world-burner,” had put into prison his two 
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nephews Shams-ud-din Muhammad and Shihab-ud-din Muhammad, 
sons oi' Baha-ud-din Sam. ‘Ala-ud-dln’s son and successor Saif-ud-dln 
released I hem. After the death of Saif-ud-din, Shams-ud-din, under 
the name of Ghiyfis-ud-dm, ascended the throne of Ghur. Ghiyas-ud- 
din wresled Ghazni from the Ghuzz in A.D. 1173, and placed on its 
throne his brother Shihab-ud-din Muhammad, who was known as 
Muhzz-ud-din Muhammad after his success in Khurasan. lVtu‘izz-ud- 
din Muhammad made incursions against Hindustan every year, and 
in A.D. 1181 reached the gate of Lahore. Khusrav Malik concluded 
a treaty with him, and surrendered as a hostage one of his sons, 
whom Firishla mentions as Malik Shah. In 1184 Mu £ izz-ud-din 
Muhammad again invaded Lahore but, having failed to capture it, 
ravaged the neighbouring districts. On his way back he captured 
the fort of Sialkot, and posted there Husain, son of Khar-mll. As 
soon as he left Hindustan Khusrav Malik invaded Sialkot, hut met 
with failure. In 1186 Mu'izz-ud-dm Muhammad, for the third Lime, 
Jed an army against Lahore. Khusrav Malik got frightened and 
sued for peace. As he came out of the fort to settle the terms of 
the treaty, Mu'izz-ud-dln seized him and captured Lahore. Thus 
the rule of the Yamim dynasty came to an end. Khusrav Malik, 
along with his son Bahrain, was sent to the Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din 
Muhammad at Firuzkuh. In A.D. 1192 when Ghiyas-ud-din and 
Mu'izz-ud-dln were involved in a quarrel with Sultan Shah Jalal-ud- 
din Mahmud of Khvarazm, Khusrav Malik and his son Bahram were 
put to death in order to avoid future trouble. 

XVI. KASHMIR 
1. First Lohara Dynasty 

The Lohara dynasty came to power in Kashmir in the early 
years of the eleventh century. 20 Samgramaraja, the first king of 
the dynasty, sent his minister Tunga to help the Shahi Trilochanapala 
against Mahmud of Ghazni. Mahmud lccl several expeditions to 
conquer Lohara during his reign, but failed to achieve his end. 
Samgramaraja was succeeded in A.D. 1028 by his son Hariraja, who 
died after a rule of 21 days and was succeeded by his younger bro¬ 
ther Ananta. Vigraharaja, the elder brother of Samgramaraja, ad¬ 
vanced with his army to dethrone his nephew, but lost his life in 
the engagement. Ananta put down the revolt of the Damaras and 
repulsed an attack of the Darads. His queen Suryamati, a prin¬ 
cess of Jalandhara, helped him in the administration of his kingdom. 
Being thus relieved of the burden of looking into the affairs of the 
state he devoted his energy to launching expeditions against his 
neighbours. He overthrew Sala, also known as Salavahana, the 
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ruler of Champa (Chamba), and placed his own nominee on its 
throne. He asserted his supremacy over Darvabhisiira, Tngarla, and 
Bhartula, but his invasions against the hill states of Urasa and Val- 
lajDura met with failure. In A,D. 1063 lie abdicated in lavour ol 
his worthless son Kalasa under the influence of his queen Very 
soon they realised their error and resumed the royal power, though 
they allowed their incompetent son to occupy the throne. About 
this time the Lohara king Kshitiraja, son of Vigraharaja, and cousin 
of Ananta, bestowed his sovereignty upon the young Utkarsha, 
the second son of king Kalasa, to prevent his rebel son BhuvauarAja 
from succeeding him. Ananta forced the chiefs of Bajapuri and the 
neighbouring states to pay him tribute, but when he was thus 
acquiring new fortunes, the licentious habits of Kalasa greatly mar¬ 
red his domestic happiness. He could not keep him under restraint 
due to the intervention of Suryamati, who had a weakness for her 
son, and so in disgust he left Srinagara, and settled at the Tirthu of 
Vijayesvara in A.D. 1079, taking with him his troops and treasure. 
The queen also accompanied him there, but the quarrel between tin 1 
father and the son continued for some time. Ananta tried to place 
Harsha, son of Kalasa, on the throne, but Kalasa crippled his father's 
power considerably by setting fire to the town of Vijayesvara and 
destroying a part of his treasure. He also pressed him for going into 
exile at Parnotsa. In order to get rid of all these difficulties Ananta 
committed suicide in A.D. 1081, and Suryamati also followed him to 
the funeral pyre. The death of his parents brought about a change in 
the mind of Kalasa for the better. He made up his difference with hi 1 , 
son Harsha, and carried on administration with success. He sent Ins 
army twice to assist the young king of Rajapurl, named Satugrama- 
pala, against his uncle Madanapala, who was trying to usurp the 
throne. Madanapala was ultimately taken prisoner to Kashmir. 
Kalasa’s general conquered Urasa and, after crossing the Krishna 
fKishanganga) river, raided Abhaya’s kingdom. In A.D. 1087 the 
rulers of eight hill states, viz. Klrtti of Baddhapura (?), Asa I a of 
Champa (Chamba), Kalasa of Vallapura, Samgramapala of Rajapurl, 
Utkarsha of Lohara, Sahgata (?) of Urasa, Gambhxraslha of Kiiucla, 
and Uttamaraja of Kashthavata assembled in his capital. Though 
Kalasa’s foreign policy met with conspicuous success, he could not 
close his reign in peace. His son Harsha gave him so much trouble 
that he had to put him into prison, though reluctantly. To make 
matters worse he again indulged in debauchery which he had given 
up after the death of his parents. Immediately before his death in 
A.D. 1089, his ministers brought his son Utkarsha from Lohara and 
inaugurated him as king. Utkarsha took stringent measures to keep 
Harsha under restraint, 
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Within a few days after his accession Utkarsha alienated his 
minis!ers by his injudicious acts. His step-brother Vijayamalla 
revolted and attacked the royal palace. In order to secure the sup¬ 
port of Ilarsha he released him, but Harsha joined Vijayamalla, cap¬ 
tured the throne for himself, and took Utkarsha prisoner. Utkarsha 
committed suicide in his captivity. 

Harsha’s character was a strange admixture of virtue and vice. 
He displayed energy and activity in the early part of his reign and 
brought prosperity to his kingdom. Vijayamalla, who tied to the coun¬ 
try of the Darads (.Darad-desa) after his failure to obtain the throne, 
led an expedition against Kashmir, but was accidentally killed by an 
avalanche, Harsha, with the help of his commander Kandarpa, suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining his hold over Lohara, and in subjugating 
Samgramapala, ruler of Rajapurl, who had turned hostile. But he 
soon lost the valuable support of Kandarpa by suspecting his loyalty, 
for Kandarpa, along with his family, retired to Banaras. In order to 
replenish the exchequer Harsha plundered the properties of temples 
and imposed various taxes on his subjects. He also became addicted 
to debauchery, and the state of things degenerated to an alarming 
extent. Harsha led an expedition against the chief of Rajapuri, who 
again became hostile, but met with failure. Similar result followed 
when he tried to capture from the Darads the fort of Dugdhaghata, 
modem Dudakhut, which guards the pass leading to the Darad terri¬ 
tory of the Kishanganga valley. On this occasion two brothers 
Uchchala and Sussala, who belonged to a collateral branch of the 
Lohara dynasty, attracted his attention by their bravery. A serious 
situation developed when, in A.D. 109.9, the country was visited by 
a devastating famine and the king still levied oppressive taxes. 
Uchchala and Sussala fled for their lives from the capital in 
A.D, 1100 as ihe king suspected them to be the rivals of his 
son Bhoja for the throne. Shortly afterwards the two brothers, with 
the help of the Damaras, forced their way into the capital and burnt 
the royal palace. The king took shelter in a hut below Stlnagara 
where he received the news of the treacherous murder of his son 
Bhoja. He himself lost his life in an encounter with the enemies in 
A.D. 1101. He was a man of learning and a patron of poets, lie 
introduced the system of wearing head-dress and ear-ornament 
among the Kashmirians. 

2. Second Lohara Dynasty 

Uchchala, who now ascended the throne, is regarded as- the 
founder of the second Lohara dynasty. He was descended from 
Kantiraja, an uncle of Samgramaraja, the founder of the first Lohara 
dynasty in Kashmir, He tried to appease his ambitious brother by 
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making him an independent king of Lohara. This did not satisly 
Sussala, who led an expedition against him from Lohara, which, how¬ 
ever, met with failure. Uchchala condemned 1o death Bhikshachara, 
son of Bhoja and grandson of king Ilarsha, apprehending Uial his 
royal position might be challenged by him. Bhikshachara saved his 
life by taking refuge with the Paramara Naravarman of Mfdavu. 
About this time the birth of Sussala’s son Jayasiihha brought about 
a reconciliation between the two brothers. The rise of the Dsimams, 
a class of barons, became a source of danger to Uchchala and a menace 
to the Kashmirian politics of this period. In A.D. 1111 Uchchala lost 
his life at the hands of the city-prefect named Chudda, whose brother 
Radda occupied the throne for a night only. lie was killed by a 
powerful Damara of Lohara named Gargachandra, who set up Bui- 
harm, a half-brother of Uchchala, on the throne. Gargachandra also 
repulsed an attack of Sussala who, at the news ol‘ the death of his 
brother, rushed with his army to capture the throne of Kashmir. Nol 
long afterwards, Gargachandra, finding that Salhana was friendly lo 
his rivals, formed an alliance with Sussala who easily captured the 
capital and took Salhana prisoner in A.D. 1112. 

After his accession Sussala could not keep on friendly terms 
with Gargachandra. After a protracted quarrel ho put Gargachandra 
and his three sons to death in A.D. 1118. He dethroned Somapiilu, 
the ruler of Rajapuri, and placed Nagapala on the throne Bui as 
soon as he left Rajapuri Nagapala lost his throne. In A.D. 11.20 
Bhikshachara, who had returned from Malava and hud been intrigu¬ 
ing for the throne for some time, defeated Sussala with the help of 
the Damaras, and declared himself king. Sussala fled to the fort of 
Lohara. In A.D. 1121 he inflicted a crushing defeat on Bhiksha- 
chara’s army which was advancing to conquer Lohara, and within a 
short time succeeded in recovering the throne of Kashmir. Bhiksha- 
cliara retired to the village Pushyananada, which was within I lie 
territory of Somapala of Rajapuri. Sussala could not destroy the 
power of the Damaras, who led successive invasions against him. 
The situation was aggravated by a devastating fire in the city, which 
was followed by a famine. The death of the queen about this time' 
added to the misery of the king, who in disgust brought his son Jaya¬ 
siihha from Lohara and abdicated in his favour in A.D. 1123. But 
Jayasimha soon fell into the disfavour of his father, who retained 
his hold over the main business of the state and looked for an oppor¬ 
tunity to put him in prison. In A.D. 1128 Sussala fell victim to a 
conspiracy and lost his life. 

Jayasimha won over the powerful reactionary forces to his side 
by his diplomatic skill, In A.D. 1130 he succeeded in putting to 
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death Bliikshachara, who made frequent attacks to regain the throne 
of Kashmir. Siu.,ala’s half-brother Lothana revolted in Lohara and 
Jayasnhha’s army, sent against it, met with disaster. In A.D. 1131 
Lothana was deposed by his own partisans. Mallarjuna, a half- 
brother of Jayasimha, then occupied the throne, but in A.D. 1132 
Jayasimha wrested Lohara from him. He deposed king Vikramaclitya 
of Vallapura and placed Gulhana on its throne. Yasodhara, king of 
the Darad country, was friendly to the kings of Kashmir. After his 
death two rival factions fought for the throne. Jayasimlia, in order 
to maintain his supremacy over that country, took up the cause of 
one of them. Bui ViJdasiha, the leader of the opposite party, who 
usurped the whole power, frustrated his object. He also encouraged 
Lothana, the deposed ruler of Lohara, to renew hostility against 
Jayasimha. Lothana formed alliance with Alamkarachakra, a 
powerful Damara of Karnaha, Vigraharaja, a half-brother of Jaya- 
siihha, and Bhoja, a son of the king Salhana, and advanced against 
Kashmir, but Jayasimha besieged them in the fort of Sirahsila. 
Bhoja managed to escape from the fort, while Alamkarachakra pur¬ 
chased peace by surrendering Lothana and Vigraharaja to the royal 
army. Bhoja surrendered after making a futile attempt to defeat 
Jayasimha with the help of Viddasiha of the Darad country and 
some IVIlochchha chiefs of the upper Sindhu valley. Jayasimha put 
down all the refractory Damaras and ruled his kingdom in peace 
during the remaining paid of his life. He crowned his minor son 
Gulhana as a king of Lohara and was in friendly relation with some 
kings of India. The Gahadavala Govindachandra sent his ambassador 
Suhala to his court, which was also visited by Tejakantha, the 
ambassador of the Silahara Aparaditya of Konkana. Jayasimha rul¬ 
ed up to A.D. 1155. 30 

Jayasimha was followed on the throne by his son Paramanuka 
(A.D. 1155-1165) and his grandson Vanlideva (A,D. 1165-1172) one 
after the other. Vanlideva was the last king of the dynasty. 

3. Advent of the Muslim Rule 

AfLer the close of Vantideva’s reign the people elected one 
Vuppadeva as their king. Vuppadeva was succeeded in A.D. 1181 
by his brother Jassaka, and the latter by his son JagadeVa, in 
A.D. .1199. Jagadeva was poisoned by one of his officers in A.D. 1213, 
and a rival faction placed his son Rajadeva on the throne. Baladhya- 
chandra, the chief of Lohara, defied the authority of Rajadeva and 
occupied half of SrJnagara. Rajadeva was succeeded in A.D. 1236 
by his son Samgramadeva during whose reign the sons and relations 
of Kalhatia assumed great power. They forced him to take refuge 
with the ruler of Rajapuri, and though some time afterwards the 
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king recovered his power, he was killed by his enemies. Tie was 
succeeded in A.D. 1252 by his son Ramadeva, and the TaLter by the 
Brahmana Lakshmadeva, whom he adopted as his son, in A.D. 127;?. 
A Muslim named Kajjala killed Lakshmadeva in a battle in A.D. 1280 
after which anarchy broke out in Kashmir. One Simhadcva succeed¬ 
ed in establishing his authority but lost his life in a love intrigue. 
In A.D. 1301 his brother Suhadeva asserted his supremacy over I lie 
whole of Kashmir, but during his reign the kingdom was overtaken 
by a severe calamity. Dulucha, a general of a great king Karmasena, 
overran Kashmir with an army of 60,000 men consisting of the 
Tajikas, Turushkas, and the Mlcchchhas. The situation became 
worse when just at this time a Tibetan named Rinchana plundered 
the capital. Dulucha, being afraid of the excessive cold of Kashmir, 
left Ihe country, taking with him a large number of Kashmirians as 
slaves. Suhadeva, who showed abject cowardice all along, seems 
to have lost his life in A.D. 1320. According to Aln-i~Akban Dalju 
(Dulucha) was the commander-in-chief of the king of Kandahar, 
One Ramachandra, probably a relation of the deceased king Sidia- 
deva, fought with Rinchana, taut was treacherously murdered 
by his adversary. Rinchana, who assumed the royal power, fell vic¬ 
tim to a conspiracy, and died in A.D, 1323. His young son llaidara 
was deposed by his officer S-ahamera, a Muslim, who placed Udayana - 
deva, a relative of his master, on the throne. After the death of 
Udayanadeva in A.D. 1338 Sahamera, under the name Shunis-ud-clm, 
seized the throne of Kashmir where his successors ruled Cor a long 
time. 
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CHAPTER 111 


THE AGE OF PRITHV1RAJA III 


The Chahamana Somesvara, as noted in the preceding chapter, 
lived in the court of Gujarat in the early part of his life. He man led 
there KarpuradevI, the daughter of Achalaraja of the Haihaya dynasty 
of Tripun, who gave birth to a son named Prithvlraja. In the opinion 
of some writers the astronomical data in the Prilhvii'ajci-vijaija indi¬ 
cate that the birth of the prince took place in A.D. 1166. But the 
correctness of this conclusion may reasonably be doubled. The 
Prithviraja-vijaya. relates that Karpuradevi’s second son llariraja was 
younger to Prithvlraja at least by one year and eight months, and 
that both were born during the lifetime of king Vigraharaja IV. The 
last known date of Vigraharaja IV is V.E. 1.220. lie was succeeded 
by Apara-Gangeya, who was again followed on the throne by Prilhvi- 
raja II. The earliest known date of Prithvlraja II’s reign is V.S. 1224. 
It is therefore reasonable to conclude that the reign of Vigraharaja IV 
was over some time before V.S. 1224, and Prithvlraja was born 
prior to V.S. 1223 (— A.D. 1166). As the prince is known to have 
been a minor in A.D. 1177 his birth may be dated some lime bet¬ 
ween A.D. 1162 and 1165. 

In A.D. 1168-9 Somesvara went along with his queen and two 
sons to the Sapadalaksha country from Gujarat, and ascended his 
paternal throne. During the reign of Somesvara Prithvlraja was 
properly educated in letters and military science. Somesvara died 
in c. A.D. 1177 when Prithvlraja was still a minor, and his mother 
KarpuradevI acted as the regent. At this time Kadambuvasu serv¬ 
ed him as the chief minister of the State. He is said to have “guard¬ 
ed the six virtues of Prithvlraja and sent the imperial armies in all 
directions to add to the glory of his sovereign.” KarpuradevI 
appointed as the commander of the army Bhuvanaikamalla, who 
was a scion of her father’s family of the Kalachuris of Tripurl, 
Prithviraja-vijaya states that “as Rama and Lakshmana suffered 
trouble owing to Meghanada’s sarpapasa (serpent noose) and 
Garuda eventually saved them from the pasa (noose), so, in this 
birth, Bhuvanaikamalla, the incarnation of Garuda, ever served 
Rama and Lakshmana (Prithvlraja and Hariraja) loyally.” The 
enemies who proved dangerous to the safety of these two Chaha¬ 
mana princes were evidently the Nagas, whom Bhuvanaikamalla 
is said to have exterminated. The country of these Nagas cannot 
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how be definitely identified. Dut'ing the regency Ajayameru or 
Ajmer became very prosperous. The city was densely populated, 
and it was beautified by many gardens, parks, and wells. The 
period of regency does not seem to have covered more than a year 
as Prithviraja appears to have assumed the charge of the govern¬ 
ment in A.D. 1178. 

The Prithviraja-vijaya refers to Prithviraja’s forthcoming mar¬ 
riage with a princess of extraordinary beauty. But as the manu¬ 
script of this book is incomplete, further details of the marriage 
and the name of the bride are not known. The Prithvlrdj Rdso 
of Chand Bardai, a work of a very late period, states that Prithvi¬ 
raja had a number of queens, the eldest of whom was Ichchhanl- 
devi, the daughter of the Paramara Jaita, king of Mt. Abu. The 
name of another queen is given as Sasivrata, the daughter of Bhana 
of the Yadava dynasty, king of Devagiri. But the throne of Mt. 
Abu was occupied by the Paramara Dharavarsha at this time, and 
no king of the name Bhana is known to have ruled in Devagiri 
during this period. The youngest of Prithviraja’s queens, accord¬ 
ing to Rciso, is Samyogita, the daughter of the Gahadavala Jaya- 
ehandra of Kanauj. The story runs that Samyogita entertained a 
keen desire to become the consort of Prithviraja when she heard 
of his prowess. As her father Jayachandra was a hereditary 
enemy of Prithviraja, she had to keep her desire secret. She, how¬ 
ever, carried on correspondence with the Chahamana king without 
the knowledge of her father. Jayachandra called an assembly of 
the princes at Kanauj for the selection of a bridegroom by his 
daughter. In order to humiliate Prithviraja he did not send him 
any invitation on that occasion, but placed his statue at the 
entrance of the hall in the position of a door-keeper. In the assem¬ 
bly Samyogita did not choose any of the attending princes as her 
husband, but moved to the door, and, to the surprise of all, garland¬ 
ed the statue of the Chahamana king. Prithviraja, who was hiding 
near by with his attendants, rushed to the spot and rode off with 
the princess, The army of Jayachandra, which pursued them, was 
strongly opposed by the followers of the Chahamana king. Prithvi¬ 
raja safely reached his capital and married the Gahadavala prin¬ 
cess. This marriage is said to have taken place in the interval bet¬ 
ween the first and second battles of Tarain. The details given by 
Raw in connection with the above marriage are so improbable and 
romantic that the authenticity of the whole story may reasonably 
be doubted. 

Besides Kadambavasa and Bhuvanaikamalla, Prithviraja had 
a number of other officers of great ability. Sodha was the minister 
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of peace and war to king Somesvara. He had two sons Skanda and 
Vamana, who were given the posts of the chief councillors by Pri¬ 
thviraja. In addition to this the Chaharnana king conferred on 
Skanda the post of the commander of the army, and entrusted 
Vamana with the post of the minister of peace and war. Udaya- 
raja, a resident of the Gauda country, was another military officer, 
and Somesvara, another minister of Prithviraja. 

After his assumption of the charge of tho government, Prithvi¬ 
raja found himself confronted with grave dangers. In A.D. 1178 
Shihab-ud-din Muhammad, also known as Mu‘izz-ud-dln Muham¬ 
mad, marched towards Gujarat by way of Multan, Uch, and the 
tractless desert. At this time he sent a diplomatic agent to the 
court of Prithviraja at Ajmer for negotiation, as he learnt that 
the latter was bitterly hostile to the Muslims. The details of the 
representations made by him cannot be known, as the relevant 
pages of the Prithvlraja-vijaya are missing. Subsequent incidents, 
however, show that his mission to establish an alliance with the 
Chaharnana king miserably failed. Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad 
reached Kiradu, near Barmer, in Marwar, in A.D. 1178, and plun¬ 
dered the temple of Somesvara there. .He then took possession of 
Nadol (Naddula), the capital of a collateral branch of the Chahamimas. 
When the news of the fall of Naclol reached Ajmer, Prithviraja re¬ 
solved to crush the invaders, but refrained from taking any hasty 
action on the advice of his minister Kadambavasa, who deemed it 
wise to allow the enemy to exhaust himself by lighting with tho 
Gurjaras. Just about this time a messenger from Gujarat came to 
Ajmer and informed Prithviraja that the king of Guj a rat had utter¬ 
ly routed the Muslim invaders. This obviously refers to Mu‘izz-ud- 
dln Muhammad’s defeat at the hands of the Chaululcya Mularaja II 
at Kasahrada at the foot of Mt. Abu. Prithviraja was greatly de¬ 
lighted at this news and handsomely rewarded the messenger. lie 
also showered high praises on Kadambavasa for the valuable advice 
he gave in that critical moment. 

During this period Prithviraja had to fight with his own cousin 
named Nagarjuna, the son of his uncle Vigraharlija IV. The young 
age of the king seems to have encouraged Nagarjuna to raise the 
standard of revolt. He captured a city named Guctapura, which 
cannot now be identified, and established himself there. Prithvi- 
raja left behind Kadambavasa and Bhuvanaikamalla, and himself 
marched against the rebel. He besieged the city of Guctapura 
wherefrom Nagarjuna fled like an abject coward. The army of 
Nagarjuna resisted him for some time under the leadership of Deva- 
bhata (?), apparently a lieutenant of Nagarjuna, but all the chief 
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combatants lost their lives in the encounter. Guclapura was 
occupied by Pnthvhaja, who took the mother, wile, and the atten¬ 
dants of Nagarjuna prisoners. He then proceeded to Ajayameru 
along with the captives, and is said to have hung the severed heads 
oX his enemies on the gates of the fort of that city. This he did 
probably to serve as a deterrent to Nagarjuna and his surviving 
associates. 

Some time before A.D. 1182 Prithvlraja invaded the country 
of the Bhadanakas, which cannot be identified but probably com¬ 
prised the modern Rewari Tahsil, Bhiwani and its adjoining vil¬ 
lages, and a part of the old. Alwar State. The chief of the Bhadanakas 
resisted the Chahamana king with his powerful elephants but was 
severely defeated. 

The Kharataragachchha-patt,avail of Jinapala states that Fri¬ 
th v mi j a went out for digvijaya (conquering of the quarters) in 
A.D. 1182, but does not mention the names of the countries which 
were invaded by the Chahamana king. It is known from other 
sources that in this year Prithvlraja led an army against Jejaka- 
bhukti or the modem Bundelkhand. The tradition relates that the 
Chandella ParamardI, also known as Paramal, king of Jejakabhukti, 
had two able generals named Alha and Udal, sons of Jasaraja of the 
Banafar clan. The king grew suspicious of the loyalty of these two 
brothers on the report of a designing man, and dismissed them. 
Thereafter the two generals left Jejakabhukti and accepted service 
under the king Jayachandra of Kanauj. Shortly afterwards Pri¬ 
thvlraja invaded Jejakabhukti, forcibly captured Sirswa on the 
Pahuj, a tributary of the Sind, and reached the border of Mahoba. 
At this ParamardI got frightened and sent a messenger to Kanauj 
to bring Alha and Udal. The two brothers at first refused to leave 
Kanauj, remembering the ill-treatment they received from Para- 
mardl. Subsequently their love for their motherland triumphed 
over every other consideration, and they returned to Mahoba. In 
the battle that ensued they fought bravely and sacrificed their lives. 
Prithvlraja defeated ParamardI and plundered Mahoba and Kalan- 
jara. The authenticity of this story, as narrated by the bard, can¬ 
not be verified. But that there was a conflict between Prithvlraja 
and ParamardI is known from reliable sources. Merutuhga, in his 
Prabandha-chinlamani, makes a confusion between ParamardI, who 
is identical with the Chalukya Vikramaditya VI of the Deccan, and 
the king of this name of the Chandella dynasty. He associates 
ParamardI with Siddharaja-Jayasimha in one place, and. Connects 
him with Prithvlraja of the Sapadalaksha country elsewhere. Para-* 
mardi in the latter reference is evidently the Chandella king of 
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this name. It is stated that this king entered into a war with Per¬ 
th viraj a, but his army was defeated and he fled to his capital. The 
Sdrngadhara-paddhati also refers to this conflict. Madanpur is a 
village 35 miles south-south-east of Lalitpur. Some stone insci ip- 
tions found there m a temple of Siva state that Prithviraja, son ot 
Somesvara of the Chahamana family, devastated Jejakabhukti in 
A.D. 1182. All these leave no doubt that Prithviraja defeated 
ParamardI in a battle and plundered the Chandella kingdom in 
A.D. 1182. The Chahamanas could not, however, maintain their 
control over Jejakabhukti for a long time. Two inscriptions from 
Kalahjara and Mahoba prove that the Chandellas were in posses¬ 
sion of them in A.D. 1183. 

Prithviraja entered into a war with the Chaulukya Bhltnu 
II of Gujarat, whose kingdom extended up to Karachi and 
Nadol in southern Marwar. The Chahamanas of Naflol and (ho 
Paramaras of Mt. Abu were vassals of the Chaulukyas. The P rl~ 
thviraja-vijaya states that Kadambavasa advised Prithviraja not to 
involve himself in a war with Mu‘izz-ud-dln Muhammad, poinlrng 
out to him that it would be to the advantage of the Chahamanas 
if the Muslims and the Chaulukyas, both of whom wanted to assert 
their supremacy over Sakambharl, exhausted themselves by fight¬ 
ing with each other. This shows that the relation between the 
Chaulukyas and the Chahamanas was inimical from the very begin¬ 
ning of Prithvlraja’s reign. Shortly before A.D. 1187 Prithviraja 
launched a campaign against the kingdom of Gujarat. The Para- 
mara Dharavarsha and Jagaddeva Pratihara, the prime minister of 
Bhima II, opposed his advance. Dharavarsha claims that he re¬ 
pulsed a night attack of Prithviraja, the king of the Jahgala-dosu. 
The Jahgala-desa comprised Bikaner and the northern part of Jodh¬ 
pur. Its capital was Ahichchhatrapura or Nagapura, modern 
Nagaur, in the old Jodhpur State. Jagaddeva Pratihara also is stated 
to have won a victory over Prithviraja. But the result of the battle 
was not very much unfavourable to the Chahamana king. Bhima 
II ultimately concluded a treaty with his adversary, which he tried 
to observe with meticulous care. In A.D. 1187 some people from 
the Chahamana kingdom visited Gujarat with some valuable arti¬ 
cles. The Dandandyuka Abhayada sent a messenger to Jagaddeva 
Pratihara seeking his permission to seize the property of these visi¬ 
tors. Jagaddeva Pratihara is said to have replied that he had re¬ 
cently concluded a treaty with Prithviraja after taking a lot of 
trouble. “If Abhayada therefore laid his hands on the people of 
Sapadalaksha, he would have him sewn in the belly of a donkey.” 
On the receipt of this peremptory order Abhayada treated the tra¬ 
vellers with care, and allowed them to proceed to their destination. 
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All these wars waged by Prithvlraja against his neighbours do 
not seem to have resulted in any acquisition of territory. He in¬ 
herited from his predecessors a kingdom which extended up to 
Hissar and Sirhind, in Patiala, on the north-west, and Delhi on the 
north. It was bounded on the south by the kingdom of the Guhilas 
of Mewar, and the territories of the Chahamanas of Narlol, who 
were vassals of the Chaulukya Bhima II; on the east by the king¬ 
doms of the Yaduvamsis of Bayana-Sripatha, the Kaehchhapa- 
ghatas of Gwalior, find the Gahadavalas of Kanauj; and on the 
north-west by the kingdom of the Yaminls of Lahore. Altogether 
.six inscriptions of Prithviraja’s reign have been discovered, 
with dates ranging between A.,D. 1177 and 1188. The Kashmirian 
poet Jayanaka, the author of Prithvjrdja-vijaya, lived under the 
patronage of Prithvlraja. The Jain teacher Asadhara, the author 
of a large number of books, lived in Sapadalaksha in the early part 
of his life. II is known from the KharataragachcKha-patidvall of 
Jinapala that the poets Vidyapati Cauda and Vaglsvara Janardana 
visited the court of Prithvlraja III. Prithvibhata served this king 
as the royal bard. Some silver and bullion coins issued by Prithvl¬ 
raja have been found. 

Prithvlraja could not enjoy his well established kingdom for 
many years. Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad of Ghur, who was repulsed 
by the Chaulukya Mularaja II near Mt. Abu in A.D. 1178, overthrew 
in A.D. 1186 Khusrav Malik, the last ruler of the Yamlm dynasty 
of Ghazni, and strengthened his position by the annexation of the 
western Punjab. This brought the kingdom of the Maliks of Ghur 
up to the border of that of the Chahamanas. Mu'izz-ud-din carried 
on successive military excursions into the kingdom of the Chaha- 
mfraas in the Punjab for some time. 1 He then made a bid for the 
conquest of Hindustan. He marched at the head of a well-organis¬ 
ed army from Ghazni and reached Tabarhindah, 2 which was situat¬ 
ed in the kingdom of Prithvlraja. Tabarhindah may bo identified 
with Sirhind, in the old Patiala State. The Sultan took the 
fort by storm and placed it under the charge of Malik Ziya-ud-din. 
Twelve hundred horsemen were posted there with adequate muni- 
lions of war. They were instructed to hold it for eight months 
until the Sultan returned from Ghazni. The advance of the Mus¬ 
lims as far as Sirhind caused great consternation into the minds 
of the feudatories of the Chahamanas in the wash Chandfaraja, 
son of Govindaraja, the governor of Delhi, came to Ajmer along 
with other chiefs on deputation to Prithvlraja, Chandraraja re¬ 
ported Lo the king that a Muslim named Shihab-ud-dln “had pillag¬ 
ed and burnt most of their cities, defiled their women, and reduced 
them altogether to a miserable plight. There is scarcely a moun- 
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tain-pent valley in the country but is filled to suffocation with Raj¬ 
puts who have fled thither for protection from his tyranny. The 
noblest of the Rajput families have disappeared before him, and he 
has now established his capital at Multan.” The chiefs of the west 
sought his assistance against this unrelenting enemy. Prithviraja 
was very much excited when he heard this woeful tale, and readily 
agreed to render all possible help. He set out with two hundred 
thousand horse and three thousand elephants to punish Mu‘izz-ud- 
din Muhammad. Govindaraja of Delhi and many other Indian prin¬ 
ces accompanied him. While making arrangement for departure 
from Tabarhindah Mu‘izz-ucl-dln Muhammad received the news of 
the advance of Prithviraja against him He met his enemy in the 
battlefield of Tarain, 14 miles from Thaneswar and 80 miles from 
Delhi, in A.D. 1190-91. When the battle was in progress, the right 
and the left wings of the Sultan’s army broke down and fled. The 
central division also became very thin. At this time the Sultan was 
informed by one of his confidential attendants about the disinte¬ 
gration of his army, and was advised to retreat. lie scornfully re¬ 
jected the advice, unsheathed his sword, and along with the few 
soldiers still sticking to their posts rushed to attack the enemy. 
His movement suddenly caught the attention of Govindaraja, who 
forthwith drove his elephant towards him with all speed. The 
Sultan finding him in front darted a spear, which succeeded in 
breaking two of his teeth. Govindaraja in return threw a javelin 
which caused a deep wound in the Sultan’s arm. The Sultan was 
about to fall from his horse in agony when a Khaljl soldier rushed 
to his rescue. The valiant warrior sprang on the horse with a 
lightening speed, gave him support with his arms, and look the 
horse out of the battlefield. The Sultan was carried to a place 40 
miles off: where he met his fleeing forces. After the departure of 
the Sultan there was disorder in the Muslim army in the battle¬ 
field and it was readily overpowered by the Chahamanas. Skanda, 
the general of Prithviraja, took a prominent part in this battle, and 
brought success to his master, According to Hammim-Mahakavya 
Prithviraja took Shihab-ud-din captive in Lhis battle but subsequent¬ 
ly released him and allowed him to go back to Multan. This seems 
to be an exaggerated account of the victory of Prithviraja over the 
Muslims. 

After his success in the battle of Tarain Prithviraja marched 
with his army to Tabarhindah, and besieged the fort. The com¬ 
mander of the fort, Malik Ziya-ud-dxn, defended his position for 
thirteen months and then capitulated. Prithviraja took possession 
of it and the supremacy of the Chahamanas was re-established in 
the Punjab. 
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In order to avenge himself of the defeat sustained at the hands 
of Prithviraja, Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad organised at Ghazni, after 
a strenuous labour, an army of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men. He came with this force to Lahore via Peshawar and Mul¬ 
tan. The Iiammira-Mahakdvya relates that the Sultan, in order 
to strengthen his forces, sought help from the king of the Ghataika 
country, who readily complied with the request by despatching 
many horses and men. The Ghataika country cannot be identified. 
About this time the Sultan sent an emissary named Rukn-ud-din 
Iiamzah to Ajmer with a proposal to Prithviraja for embracing 
Islam and acknowledging his supremacy in order to avoid the dread¬ 
ful consequence of the war. The Chahamana king treated the pro¬ 
posal with the contempt it deserved, and rallied his forces, which 
consisted of 300,000 horse, 3,000 elephants and a large body of 
infantry. Many Rajas of Plindustan helped him, and one hundred 
and fifty chiefs joined him with the determination of either defeat¬ 
ing the Muslims or dying on the battlefield. The Hammlra-Maha- 
kavya’s report that Prithviraja, elated with his former success, mar¬ 
ched on this occasion with a small body of soldiers to meet the 
Muslims, does not seem to be correct. Skanda, the commander of 
the army, who brought success to Prithviraja’s arms in ihe last 
battle with the Muslims, was engaged in a war elsewhere, and 
could not accompany the king. Another lieutenant named Udaya- 
raja, who was to join him, delayed in starting from the capital. 
Govindaraja of Delhi joined him on the way. When Prithviraja 
was advancing against his enemy, the minister Somesvara tried to 
persuade the king not to proceed further. The king suspected him 
of treachery, cut off his ears, and dismissed him. Somesvara turn¬ 
ed a bitter enemy of the king and joined the Muslims. Prithviraja, 
with his vast army, reached the battlefield of Tarain. Mu'izz-ud* 
din Muhammad, after conquering Tabarhindah, met him there. 
Prithviraja sent a letter to him, requesting him to withdraw his 
army, being content with the possession of Tabarhindah and the 
Punjab. This gave the Sultan an opportunity to defeat his enemy 
by a stratagem. He replied that he could not retreat without the 
permission of his brother at whose command he led this invasion. 
He, however, agreed to a truce till he received instruction from his 
brother on this matter. The Chahamana army, relying on the 
assurances of the Sultan, went on merrymaking during the night. 
The Sultan instructed a batch of soldiers to keep the light in the 
camp burning in order to make a show before the enemy that the 
Muslims were encamped, and made preparation for a sudden attack. 
He marched with the main body of his soldiers throughout the night 
by a different route, forded the river before dawn, and attacked the 
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rear of the enemy. A confusion broke out in the Ch.aham.ma aimy. 
But Prithviraja skilfully brought out his cavalry and frustvaled the 
attempt of the Sultan, who returned discomfited to his camp. lie 
now took recourse to a new artifice. He divided his army into live 
divisions, one consisting of 12,000 cavalry, and the remaining four 
of 10,000 light-armed horsemen each. These four smaller divi¬ 
sions carried on successive attacks on the Chahamanas on the right, 
left, front, and the rear from the morning onward Each time the 
latter made counter-attacks on them with their elephant, cavalry, 
and infantry, they retreated, pretending flight. By the afternoon 
the Chahamanas got extremely tired, when the Sultan with the 
bigger division made a vigorous attack and completely overpower¬ 
ed them. One lakh of the Hindu soldiers lost their lives Govin- 
daraja, the chief of Delhi, fell fighting on the battlefield, and the Sul¬ 
tan recognised him through the absence of his two teeth which he 
had broken in the last engagement. In this predicament Prithvi¬ 
raja got down from his elephant and, mounting a horse, tied away. 
He was overtaken by the Muslim army in Lhe neighbourhood ol 
Sursuti, which seems to be identical with the Sarasvati, and was 
taken prisoner. This battle took place in A.D. 1192, After con¬ 
quering HansI, Sursuti, Kuhram or Guhram, and Saraana, the Sul¬ 
tan marched towards Ajmer with the captive king, and took that 
city by assault. He demolished the temples there, and built mos¬ 
ques and Islamic colleges on their ruins. The captive Prithviraja, 
who was granted immunity from punishment, made an intrigue 
against the Sultan. The conspiracy was detected and at the order 
of the Sultan Prithviraja was executed. 

The above account of the defeat and death of Prithviraja at 
the hands of Mu'izz-ud-dln Muhammad is based on the authority of 
the early and later Muslim historians. The Sanskrit sources also 
throw light on this subject. The Viruddhavidhi-viddhavcimsa, a 
nearly contemporary authority, states that when Prithvlraja’s gene¬ 
ral Skanda “went to another battle, the king, whose intellect was 
shrouded by the vice of sleep, who, though alive, was as good as 
dead in battle, was slaughtered by the Turushkas.” The Prahandha~ 
chint&rnani relates that the miniser Somesvara, who was dis¬ 
missed by Prithviraja, conducted the Muslims to the camp of the 
Chahamana king. At this time Prithviraja was enjoying a deep 
sleep, and a severe encounter took place between the Muslims and 
the heroes of Prithvlraja’s vanguard. Prithviraja was taken pri¬ 
soner when he was still excessively drowsy. The king of the Mus¬ 
lims took the Chahamana king to the latter’s capital, and resolved 
to reinstate him on the throne. But the sight of a picture 
in the royal palace, depicting the Muslims as being killed by a drove 
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of pigs, greatly infuriated him, and he readily put Prithvlraja to 
death.' 1 It is difficult to take these accounts seriously. 

Prithvlraja was evidently a general of high order, but he lack¬ 
ed political foresight. It was a grave defect with the Indian chiefs 
that in their fight with the Muslims they always chose to be on the 
defensive. The result was that their adversaries, even when they 
were defeated, could escape annihilation if they could only with¬ 
draw from the battlefield. Prithvlraja was not free from this 
drawback. At this time the rule of the Maliks of Ghur was not 
firmly established in the Punjab. Prithvlraja ought to have pur¬ 
sued the disabled Sultan to the Punjab after his victory in the first 
battle of Tarain, and made an attempt to root out the Muslim rule 
there. His task would have been easy, as it was not possible for 
his opponents ihere to avail themselves of the service of their great 
leader. Bui far from doing this, and even without making any 
suitable arrangement for the defence of the fort of Tabarhindah, 
which guarded his north-western frontier, he retired to Ajmer, and 
the dreadful consequence followed. 

The defeat of Prithvlraja in the second battle of Taram not 
only destroyed the imperial power of the Chahamanas, but also 
brought disaster on the whole of Hindustan. The morale of the 
ruling princes and the people completely broke down, and the entire 
country was seized with panic. Many of those who were accustom¬ 
ed to peaceful pursuits fled with their family and settled in the 
south. The Jain teacher Asadhara states that when Sapadalaksha was 
conquered by Shihab-ud-din, he, for fear of being molested by the 
conquering armies, left his native country, and migrated with his 
family to Malava. This state of things obviously made it easier for 
Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad and his generals to establish a firm foot¬ 
ing in the heart of Hindustan. 

The Viruddhavidhi-vidclhavamiia states that after the death of 
Prithvlraja his general Skanda placed the king’s brother Hariraja 
on the throne of Sakambharl. The Hani 7 rvra--Mahakdvya relates 
that on the death of Prithvlraja his brother Hariraja performed his 
funeral ceremonies and then ascended the throne. Hasan Nizami, 
on the other hand, reports that after the execution of Prithvlraja 
Mu‘izz-ud~dln Muhammad placed the deceased king’s son on the 
throne. As Prithvlraja was a minor in A.D. 1177 his son was 
apparently very young at this time. After settling the affairs at 
Ajmer the Sultan marched to Delhi and invested the Cort. After 
a short resistance the son of Govindaraja and his lieutenants sur¬ 
rendered and agreed to pay him tributes regularly. The Sultan 
left for Ghazni, posting an army in Delhi, and appointing his gene- 
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ral Qutb-ud-dln governor of Guhram and Samana. Shortly aflcr- 
wards Qutb-ud-din finally took possession of Delhi. But about this 
time he received a report, sent by Rukn-ud-din Hamzah from Ran- 
thambhor, that Hiraj (Hariraja), the brother of the Riii of Ajmer, 
had gone into rebellion, and threatened to invade Ranihambhor. 
The son of Prithvlraja was also living in Ajmer in a precarious con¬ 
dition. Qutb-ud-din forthwith marched towards Ranihambhor, 
and at his approach Hariraja lied away with his army. Qutb-ud- 
din presented a robe of honour to the son of Prithvlraja, and re¬ 
ceived from him immense wealth for the service of the State. 

Alter Qutb-ud-din’s return to Delhi, Hariraja, with the help of 
the general Skanda, overthrew the son of Prithvlraja and wielded 
the sovereignty of Ajmer. The Indian sources, referred to above, 
do not mention the events which happened between the fall of 
Prithviraja and the accession of Hariraja. A stone inscription of 
Hariraja’s reign, dated A.D. I 194, proves that he was in possession 
of Ajmer in that year. He sent an army to the borders of Delhi, 
which oppressed the Muslims and plundered their property. This 
induced Qutb-ud-din to lead an invasion against him. Tlariruja’s 
position in Ajmer was not very strong. lie fell into disfavour of 
his subjects due to his licentious habits. Bhuna II, the king of 
Gujarat, in order to be friendly with him, presented him some danc¬ 
ing girls. Hariraja was so much enamoured of their beauty that 
he spent day and night in their association, and squandered the 
revenue. When Qutb-ud-din invaded his kingdom, he was not pre¬ 
pared for resistance. He did not, however, choose to sacrifice his 
honour by surrendering to the enemy. He entered into Ihc fort 
and died along with all the members of his family by ascending the 
funeral pile. Hariraja had no son. His followers, in despair, left 
Ajmer and took shelter under Govindaraja of Ranthambhor, Ajmer 
fell into the hands of Qutb-ud-din without any fight. Hasan Nizami 
fixes the date of this conquest of Ajmer by Qutb-ud-din in A.D. 
1193, This is obviously an error as Hariraja, as has already been 
noted, was ruling in Ajmer in A.D. 1194, and Qutb-ud-din’s con¬ 
quest of Ajmer must, therefore, have taken place after this date. 
Qutb-ud-din settled the affairs in Ajmer, posting there a governor, 
and returned to Delhi. Thus the rule of the Imperial Chahamanas 
came to an end. 



THE AGE OF PRITHVlRAJA III 


1. The account oL the war between Prithvlraja and Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad is 
found in the nearly contemporary works, viz. Viruddhavidhi-vicldhavamsa, 
Jamin-I Ilikayat, Tdj-ut-Ma’as.ir, and Tabaqdt-i-Niisiri, and later works, viz. 
Prabavtiha-clnnlamani, Hammira-Mahdknvyn, Firishta, Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, etc. 

li. Commenting on the name of the fort Tabarhindah Raverty observes that all 
the copies of the text have Tabarhindah or Tabarhind, Ta'rikh-i-Alji, Zubdal- 
iif-Tavuiukh, and Budaum have Tarhindah. Budauni says that it was the 
capital of Jaipal. The printed text of Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, and many works of 
late date, viz. Tabaqiit-i-Akbavi, Mir’dt-i-Jahdn-Nvma, and Khuldsat-ul- 
Tawankh, etc., have Sirhind. Firishta calls it Pathindah. The Labb-nt- 
Tamdrikh- i-Hmd says that Tabarhindah is now known by the name Bithandah 
(Raverty, Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, p. 457, n). Some are inclined to identify the place 
with Bhalinda, in Patiala, and some again take it as identical with Sirhind. 
in (lie same State. As the distance of Bhalinda from Tarain is double that of 
Sirhind 1 am inclined to agree with the latter view. 

0. The n<iminira-Muh(ikav>ja narrates the final battle between Prithvlraja and 
Mu‘iz7-ud-dm in a different way. It slates that Shihab-ud-clln (Mu‘izz-ud-din) 
succeeded in seducing Prilhviraja’s master of the horse and the royal musi¬ 
cians. As soon as the Muslims made an onslaught on the camps of the 
Ghiihamanas a confusion broke out. The master of the horse designedly sup¬ 
plied a horse named Natyarambha for the use of the king at this critical 
juncture. When the king mounted on it the musicians played on a tune 
favourite to him. Natyarambha started dancing, and the king, being attracted 
by the music, iorgot the grave task he was to perform. Taking advantage of 
the king's indifference the Muslims made a severe attack on the Cluhamanus. 
Prithvlraja got down from his horse, and killed many Muslims with his sword, 
hut he soon fell a captive, and was taken la Delhi. When Udayaraja besieged 
(he city for the release of his master, the Sultan, in order to avoid future 
trouble, threw the captive king into the fort. The king died there a few days 
after, and Udayaraja, in despair, rushed upon the Muslims and died fighting. 
The Hnm'tnmi-Mahakdvya’s report goes against the testimony of Tdi-ul-Ma’&sir. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE TURKISH CONQUEST OF 
NORTHERN INDIA 

I. THE MUSLIM STATES IN THE EAST 

A brief reference has been made above, in Chapter If, to the 
part played by the Saljiiq Turks and the Shansabanls <>l Crluir in 
bringing about the fall of the Ghnznavids. In order to understand 
more clearly the background of the events that followed and ulti 
mately led to the Muslim conquest of India, it is necessary to re¬ 
view briefly the history ol these and other Muslim states in the east 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. 

As noted above, Sultan Mahmud had to bear the brunt of link 
Khan’s attack and to buy peace by allowing' him to capture Ihe rich 
plain north ol the Oxus. Cut soon another and lar move numerous 
horde, the Ghuzz Turks, rose into prominence. Starting from the 
Kirghiz steppes of Turkistan, their chieftain named Saljup had settled 
in the region of Bukhara about the middle of the tenth century A.I). 
His grandsons, Chaghri Beg and Tughril Beg, rose to power by 
helping the Samanids against Ilak Khan. But soon after Mah¬ 
mud’s death they crossed the Oxus, conquered Merv and Nishapur 
from the Gha/navids, and brought under their sway the whole of 
Khurasan and northern Persia, the petty kingdoms of the land fall¬ 
ing before them just as the Indian kings had succumbed before Mah¬ 
mud. In A.D. 1054 Tughril marched against Baghdad, revived the 
dying Caliphate, and gave it a lease of life for another (wo cen¬ 
turies. The greatest service that the Saljuqs rendered to Islam was 
to re-unite middle Asia from Afghanistan to the Mediterranean, 
under one political authority, which made it possible for the Mus¬ 
lims to check the progress, first of the Byzantine Emperors, and 
later of the Crusaders. 

The next important event in the politics of Central Asia in 
this age was the rise of the house of Khvarazm Shah. Khvarazm 
(the modem Khiva) was bounded on the west by the Caspian, on 
the east by Bukhara and the Oxus, and on the south by Khurasan. 
It passed from the hands of the Samanids to the Ghaznavids, and 
from these to the Saljuqs. Ever since the Samanid clays the gover¬ 
nors of Khvarazm had enjoyed the title of Khvarazm Shah. In 
the last quarter of the eleventh century the Saljuq Sultan Malik 
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Shah appointed his cup-bearer Anushtegm governor o£ Khvarazm 
Either he or his son ALsiz declared himselt independent, and found¬ 
ed the dynasty of Khvarazm Shah, which was destined to play for 
a century the leading role m the history oi Central Asia 

At this time there entered into the arena of Central Asiatic 
politics a new force, the Qara Khitai Turks, who moved westward 
owing to the pressure of the Mongols and Chinese from the East. 
These Turks wore not Muslim. In A.D, 1141 Iheir leader (known as 
Gur Khan or Universal Lord) inflicted a crushing defeat upon Sul¬ 
tan Sanjar and shattered the power of the Saljuqs beyond recovery. 
This left the field free for the Khvarazm Shahs to increase Lheir 
power and possessions at the expense of the Saljuqs, and the Ghu- 
rids or Chiefs of Ghur to aggrandise themselves at the expense of 
the Ghaznavids. Thus the two great powers, the Saljuqs in Per¬ 
sia and the Ghaznavids in Afghanistan and Khurasan, were sup¬ 
planted respectively by the Khvarazm Shahs and the Ghurids. At 
a later date, ‘Ala-ud-din Khvarazm Shah (A.D. 1199-1220), the 
more powerful of the two, drove the Ghurids out of Khurasan, and 
the Qara Khitais back into China, and extended his sway from 
Persia to Bukhara and Samarqand. In A.D. 1214 he also drove out the 
Ghurids even from Ghazni and Afghanistan. But before we come 
to this period we shall deal in some detail with the ruling house 
of Ghur which laid the foundation of the Muslim empire in India. 

2. THE GHURIDS 

The Ghurids inhabited the region between Ghazni and Herat. 
Some writers think that they were Afghans, but most probably 
they were eastern Persians. With the decline of Ghaznavid Sul¬ 
tans they gradually asserted their power and finally the nephew 
of the “World-burner,” Ghiyas-ud-dln Muhammad, 1 ascended the 
throne of Ghur as Sultan in A.D. .1163. ITe drove the Ghuzz Turks 
from Ghazni and made his brother Shihab-ud-din Muhammad 
governor of that province in A.D, 1173. The latter, also called Mu’izz- 
ud-dln Muhammad bin Sam, tried to emulate the exploits of Sultan 
Mahmud and led several expeditions against India. 

The early expeditions of Muhammad were made through the 
Gonial Pass, west of Dera Ismail Khan, and not through the Khy- 
ber, because the former was the safer and shorter route. Con¬ 
sequently Multan and Uch, which were the first to fall on his way, 
were wrested from their Qaramitah chiefs in A.D. 1175. By A.D. 1182 
the Sumra chief of lower Sindh was compelled to acknowledge 
Muhammad’s suzerainty. So far the direction followed by Muhammad 
was correct, But when he attempted to cross the desert and penetrate 
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into Gujarat, forgetting Ihe experience of Mahmud, he w.es acting 
against the dictates of geography. It would seem that some Tur¬ 
kish warriors had been frequently raiding the Rajput kingdoms 
from that quarter in the twelfth century, but all the attacks had 
been repulsed by the Gujarat rulers. Following this ttadition 
Muhammad crossed the desert and reached the foot ol Ml, Abu m 
A.D. 1178, with an exhausted and famished army The Turkish army 
was beaten with great slaughter by the forces ol Mularaja II, 11 in 
Chaulukya king of Gujaratp but Muhammad luckily managed to 
escape with the poor remnant of his ruined army. This reverse 
left no other course for him except that of entering India by the 
northern route and, consequently, ol first wresting the Punjab from 
the Ghaznavids. Soon an opportunity offered itself Chakradeo, 
the ruler ol Jammu, invited the Ghurl Sultan to help him against 
Khusrav Malik, the Ghaznavid, as the latter was supporting the 
tribesmen, known as Khokars, who had l’ebelled against the autho¬ 
rity of the Jammu chief. Muhammad accordingly invaded India. 
Peshawar was taken in A.D. 1178, Sifdkol fell in A.D. 1185, and the 
following year Lahore was captured by treachery from Khusrav 
Malik, the last of the Ghaznavids, as has been described above 

Muhammad’s fight with the Chahamana or Chauhan king Pri- 
thvlraja, ending in the defeat and death of the latter in the second 
battle of Tarain in A.D. 1192, has been described in the preceding 
chapter. 

After this great victory Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad conquered 
Delhi, but, as noted above, Hindu chiefs were allowed to rule both 
in Ajmer and Delhi as tributary kings. He then occupied and 
garrisoned the military outposts of Hansi, Kuhram, Sursuti and 
Sirhind. After these brilliant victories Muhammad returned to 
Ghazni, leaving his favourite general Malik Qutb-ud-dln Aibak with 
an army at Indarpat, about ten miles from Delhi. 

3. QUTB-UD-DtN AIBAK’S CONQUESTS 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak had full powers to deal with the Hindu 
chiefs and to make further conquests. A Hindu chief having be¬ 
sieged the garrison at Hansi (A.D. 1192), Aibak at once rushed to 
its relief and defeated and slew the chief near Bagar. Then he cap¬ 
tured and garrisoned Meerut and Baran (modern Bulandshahr) in 
the upper Doab, the latter place having fallen because of the. trea¬ 
chery of Ajaipal, a relation of the Dhor chief, who was a vassal of the 
Gahadavalas. These two places served as military bases for onera- 
tions in the east. 
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For consolidating the conquest it was necessary to settle at a 
central place, Indarpal being only a temporary camp. Aibak, thero- 
i'ore, drove away the Chauhan chief, who was suspected of hostile 
designs, from Delhi, and made if his capital early in A.D. 1193. Aibak 
had already occupied and garrisoned the mighty fort of Ranlham- 
bhor, but the Chahamanas, under the leadership of Hariraja, bro¬ 
ther of the lale Prithvlraja, recovered both Ajmer and Rantham- 
bhor. Aibak immediately moved against them, and on his approach 
they withdrew. Meanwhile the dispossessed chief of Delhi 
again revolted, and Aibak had to go against him leaving Hariraja 
unsubdued. Tn the midst of all these preoccupations the Turkish 
general was culled away by his master to Ghazni, probably to help 
him against the Khvarazmian menace, and was away for six 
months. It is surprising that this long absence of Aibak was not 
utilised by the Indian chiefs to make an effective combination to 
drive out the foreigners from the land and to prevent their future 
entry into it, A splendid opportunity was thus missed by them. 
There were only stray risings and revolts which were easily put 
down, and soon after the conqueror returned, he occupied the Doab 
as far as Kol (Aligarh) and garrisoned it. 

(i) The Gahudavalas, 

All this happened within an year and Aibak had prepared the 
ground for another avalanche from Ghiir. In A.D. 1193 Mu'izz-ud-dln 
marched with fifty thousand cavalry against the Gahadavalas, ancl 
was met by Jayaehandra near Chandawar on the Yamuna, between 
Etawah and Kanauj. A hard contest followed, and Jayaehandra 
had well nigh scored a victory, when he received a deadly wound 
from an arrow and fell. His force was thrown into confusion ancl 
the lucky invader turned it into a rout. An orgy of extensive and 
ruthless massacre, rapine, ancl pillage followed. Temples and 
shrines were razed to the ground and relieved of their fabulous 
treasures. Banaras and the fort of Asni which contained the trea¬ 
sury of the Gahadavalas were the first to be occupied. One thou¬ 
sand temples are said to have been destroyed at Banaras alone, and 
mosques raised in their places. This victory added extensive ter¬ 
ritory in Hindustan, as far east as Banaras and Chandravati, to 
the dominions of the conqueror. But, as noted above, the Gahada¬ 
valas recovered some of the territories, 3 

(ii) Ajmer, Gujarat, Bayana and Gwalior 

Muhammad gathered the hoard of treasures and departed for 
Ghazni, leaving Aibak to deal with the affairs in India. Aibak had 
enough work on hand to keep him occupied. The Hindu chiefs 
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were far from being effectively subdued, and the country was seeth¬ 
ing with hostility and revolt. Kol was being besieged by Dlun 
Rajputs; Ajmer was invested by tlanraja again, and an army led 
by Jhat Rai, under Hariraja’s direction, was pioceeding to recap¬ 
ture Delhi. But Aibak, nothing daunted, proved equal to the task 
Detaching a part of his force to guard the capital, he proceeded 
towards Ajmer and cut off Jhat Rai on the way. The latter fell 
back to Ajmer which was then closely besieged by Aibak, reduc¬ 
ing Hariraja to such straits that ho, finding escape impossible, burnt 
himself on a funeral pyre to save himself from the humiliation of 
defeat and captivity. Aibak then set aside his protege, the son of 
Prithvlraja, and appointed one of his officers to govern it. Ajmei 
was thus annexed to the Delhi dominions in or shortly after A D 
1194. It was at this time that Aibak erected the Quwwat-ul-Lslam 
mosque at Delhi from the materials of 27 Hindu or Jam temples 
which were demolished. This was followed about A.D. 1196 by (lie 
erection of another mosque, which came to be popularly known as 
Adhai-din-ka-Jhompda, at Ajmer on the site of the Sanskrit college 
of Vlsaladeva. This mosque was completed in A.D. 1200, 

In A.D. 1195 Mu'izz-ud-din returned to round off the conquest of 
Northern India by annexing the petty principalities of Buy ana and 
Gwalior. The chief of Bayana, Kunwarpala, 4 evacuated his capital 
and entrenched himself in the neighbouring fort of Thaugarh (Tahan- 
garh), but surrendered after a short siege. The several strongholds 
and strategic outposts of the locality were then occupied and gar¬ 
risoned, and the command of this frontier between Rajputana and 
Doab was entrusted to Baha-ud-dln Tughril. The latter founded 
another military station, which he named Sultankot, to serve as a 
base of operations both in the east and the west. After this the 
Glrurl chief laid siege to the mighty fortress of Gwalior. This fort 
was not easy to subdue and the siege was prolonged. Therefore 
when the Parihar chief Sallakshana opened negotiations for peace, 
Muhammad welcomed the opportunity, raised the siege, and retir¬ 
ed, leaving Tughril to complete the reduction of the fori. The lat¬ 
ter then so harried the Parihar chief by his frequent forays for more 
than a year that he was compelled to surrender his fort which was 
thus annexed to the Delhi Sultanate. 

There was however no respite for Aibak. In A.D. 1195-G the Mhor 
tribes of Ajmer combined with the Chaulukyas to expel the Turks 
from Rajputana. Aibak had to rush to the help of the Turkish 
governor of Ajmer, Finding the Mhers camping near Ajmer he 
engaged them in a battle, biff when the enemy were reinforced 
by the Chaulukya ruler’s army, Aibak was forced to withdraw into 
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Ihe city. Here he was closely besieged and his position became 
very precarious. Bui the fortunate approach of reinforcements 
from Ghazni at this critical moment saved him. On the approach 
of this force the Rajputs raised the siege and retired. 

To avenge this attack Aibak early next year mustered a power¬ 
ful army and advanced on Anahillapataka (Anhilwara). It seems 
that Bhlma II of Gujarat, on the approach of Aibak’s force, retired 
to some distant fortress. But, as noted above, 6 Rai Karan, assist¬ 
ed by Dharavarsha Paramara of Abu, collected a huge army and 
awaited the Turks at the foot of the Abu hills. Aibak quailed be¬ 
fore this enormous horde or perhaps he feigned fright, and resorted 
to shock tactics. When the Rajputs, thinking that Aibak was Iry- 
ing to avoid engagement, came out into the open, the Turks made 
a sudden onslaught. The superior manoeuvres and quicker move¬ 
ment triumphed over superior numbers, and the Rajputs met with 
a terrible reverse. Fifty thousand men are said to have been slain 
and twenty thousand taken captive. The Muslims mercilessly 
sacked the capital city Anahillapataka, defiled and demolished its 
temples, and plundered its palaces. According to Firishia a Mus¬ 
lim officer was placed in charge of Gujarat and Aibak returned to 
Delhi. But, shortly after, Bhlma came out of his hiding place, and 
the Turks were gradually driven out of Gujarat. Some scholars 
suppose that it was due to the valour shown by Bhima II that the 
Turks did not venture to attack Gujarat for one full century. But 
the immunity of Gujarat from Turkish invasion was probably due 
mainly to its being situated at a long distance from the capital 
with the important territory of Rajputana intervening between the 
two. These obstacles were not easy Lo overcome for a general who 
was kept preoccupied with insurgence and revolt rampant in the 
country around the capital. 

(iii) Northern Doab and Rajputana 

In the following year the country beyond the Gahga, Katehr 
and Rudaun (Badayun), was reduced to submission, and Chandawar 
and Kanauj had again to be captured. Some expeditions wore 
also probably undertaken into Rajputana which compelled the 
Chahamanas (Chauhans) of Nadol to migrate to safer places. 
These Chauhan chieftains founded the houses of Kotah, Bundi and 
Sirohi. Nevertheless Aibak could not establish a firm and lasting 
foothold over Rajputana, 

(iv) The Chandellas (Chandels) 

The conquest of the northern Doab and the surrounding coun¬ 
try being complete, it was now the turn of the next great king- 
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dom which touched the south-eastern border of the Turkish domi¬ 
nions. This was the kingdom of the brave Chandcllas of Jcjaka- 
bhukti (modern Bundelkhand). Their kingdom extended as Jar 
as Kalpi and Asni in the north and beyond the line of the Yamuna 
in the east. Their country was rugged, full of ravines, and water¬ 
less, and they possessed a number of mighty forts perched on the 
summits of hills, the mightiest of these being Kalanjara (Kalinjar) 
and Mahoba. The king of the Chandels at this time was Para- 
mardi or Paramal (c. A.D. 1163-1203), 

Border raids and hostilities had been going on between the Turks 
and Chandels ever since the former’s occupation of the northern 
country. But the final attack by Aibak was made in A.D. 1202 
Paramardi withdrew and shut himself in the fort of Kalinjar, which 
was besieged by Aibak. Cut off from contact with the outside 
world and deprived of the necessary supplies, Paramardi was con¬ 
strained to sue for peace and offered to pay tribute. But before 
the terms of the treaty could be put into execution the Chandel 
ruler died, and his minister Ajayadeva, relying on a newly dis¬ 
covered supply of water, repudiated the treaty and decided to con¬ 
tinue hostilities. Pie, too, however, could not resist long and re¬ 
tired to Ajayagarh fort, leaving Kalinjar, Mahoba and Khajuraho 
to the Turkish general. Plasan Arnal was entrusted with the govern¬ 
ment of this territory, 

4. IKHTIYAR-UD-DiN MUHAMMAD BAKPITYAR KHALJi 

In their original design of conquest neither Mu/izz-ud-dm nor 
Aibak had probably dreamt of penetrating beyond the Gahacjavala 
dominions in the very first thrust. It was due to the sheer dare¬ 
devil adventure of a reckless soldier that the eastern lands 
were also added to the dominion of the Turks. 

Among the many free-lances who had come in the entourage 
of Muhammad Ghurl, was a daring adventurer named Ikhtiyar-ud- 
dln Muhammad Bakhtyar Khaljl. The handicap of an uncouth per¬ 
sonal appearance stood in the way of his getting employment 
at Ghazni and Delhi. Nothing daunted by these disappointments, 
he at first took up a humble soldier’s job under Hijabr-ud-din 
Plasan Adlb of Budaun in A.D. 1193, and some time later, under Malik 
Hisam-ud-dln Aghul Bak, who had established himself in Awadh. 
Plere he was entrusted with the work of reconnoitring the adjacent 
territories and was assigned some villages for his upkeep. This 
afforded him an opportunity to give full play to his adventurous 
spirit. From his small income he got together a small contingent 
of adventurers and, about the year A.D. 1200, commenced raids on the 
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IVIagadha territory beyond the Karmanasa which was probably the 
western boundary ol the Sena kingdom. It is surprising that he 
met with no opposition whatsoever by the Sena ruler who, indeed, 
seems to have taken no notice of these raids. Within a short time 
Bakhtyar amassed enough fortune from his plunders to build up a 
large force. Finding these districts utterly prostrate and incapable 
of any resistance, he was emboldened to push as far as the Vihara 
(monastic University town) of Odantapuri (Bihar) and, obtaining 
permission from Aibalc, made a final attack upon that town. There 
were no soldiers to defend it. But some feeble resistance was offer¬ 
ed by the helpless shaven-headed Sramanas (Buddhist monks), who 
were taken by Bakhtyar to be Brahmin priests and were slaughtered. 

After capturing Odanlapuri Bakhtyar visited Aibalc at Budaun 
and secured permission for further conquests, but on condition of 
relying on his own resources without expecting any help from the 
chief. Within a year of the Bihar expedition Bakhtyar set out on 
his campaign against Nadiya. How he captured this city and con¬ 
quered a large part of Bengal has been described above. 0 

Nadiya was not occupied permanently; presumably on account 
of its strategic position it was not easy, and probably even dan¬ 
gerous, to hold it. Bakhtyar therefore sacked it and retreated to 
a safer place which he could also use as his military base for further 
operations. This place was Lakhnawatl (Lakshmanavatl), the 
northern capital of the Senas on the Ganga (near the site of Gaur, 
in District Malda). Bakhtyar’s phenomenal success in Bengal had 
fired him with the ambition of conquering even Tibet. He there¬ 
fore marched with a large army, led by a Koch guide, presumably 
along the Brahmaputra, and arrived at a spot where there was a 
stone bridge across the river, leading into the hills. Here his guide 
took leave of him and, as the Khalji warrior was about to proceed, 
he received a message from the king of Kamarupa (Assam) advising 
him to postpone his campaign till the following year when he would 
reinforce him. Bakhtyar paid no heed to this and plunged forward, 
reaching on the 16th day the open country of Tibet. Here he met 
with a tough resistance and heard that an army of 50,000 Turks was 
on its way to meet him. This report unnerved him and his forces, 
and he decided to beat a hasty retreat. Due to the hostility of the 
hillmen, it became a veritable rout, and much of the force was des¬ 
troyed on the way. When ho reached the bridge where he had 
crossed the river, he found that it had been demolished by an 
Assamese army, and he was forced to seek shelter in a neighbour¬ 
ing temple. But, on being besieged there, he dashed out with the 
remnant of his followers, and all desparately threw themselves into 
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the river to ford or swim across it. The river was deep and the 
current very swift, so that most of his men wet u washed away 
Bakhtyar managed to reach the shore with hardly a hunched men 
Here his guide met him and conducted him back to Dovakol 
Crushed and broken by the weight of this disaster Bakhtyar sickened 
and rapidly sank until the merciful knife of one of his own lieu te¬ 
nants, ‘All Mardan, relieved him of all his troubles (c A!> 120(1 > 

5. END OF THE GHuRl DYNASTY 

We may now revert to the last days of Mu‘izz-ud-diti Ghun’s 
career. The Khvarazmian house constituted the greatest menace 
to the rise and expansion of the Ghurids. Instigated by the Caliph ot 
Baghdad whom the Khvarazmian Takash had offended, and taking 
advantage of a civil war which had ensued on the death of Takash 
(A.D. 1200) between his son and grandson, the Ghurid princes occu¬ 
pied Khurasan and captured its important towns, Nishapur, Tus, and 
Merv, early in A.D. 1201. Their triumph was, however, shortlived. 
‘Ala-ud-din, who eventually succeeded Takash, proved to be more 
than a match for the Ghurids. He soon recovered Nisliapur and 
other Ghurid conquests including even Herat (A.D. 1201). 

Ghiyas-ud-din, the elder brother of Mu'izz-ud-din, died in 
A.D. 1202, and the latter ascended the throne of Ghiir. The hostility 
with the Khvarazmians continued, and in A.D. 1205 Mu‘izz-ud-din sus¬ 
tained such a severe defeat at their hands at Andkhui that his military 
reputation and prestige in India suffered a fatal blow. The Khokars 
and other tribes in India rose in rebellion and defeated the governor 
of Multan. They also plundered Lahore and closed the road bet¬ 
ween that city and Ghazni. Mu'izz-ud-din, bent upon taking 
revenge against the Khvarazmians, at first asked Aibak to deal 
with the outbreak, but was ultimately convinced by the seriousness 
of the situation that his pi’esence was necessary. He accordingly 
left Ghazni on October 20, 1205, and within a month defeated the 
Khokars in a hotly contested battle between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab rivers. The Khokars fought bravely from the morning to 
the afternoon, and were on the point of gaining victory, when the 
arrival of Aibak with the forces of Hindustan turned ihe tide 
against them. The Khokars were treated with ferocious Cruelty. 
Large numbers were killed and taken prisoners, and a body of 
them, who took shelter in a dense jungle, perished miserably as the 
Muslims set the forest on fire. Mu'izz-ud-dln reached Lahore on 
February 25, 1206, and after settling affairs there, proceeded 
towards Ghazni. On the way he was stabbed on March 15 in his tent 
at Damyak on the bank of the Sindhu river. 
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The identity of the assassins has not been satisfactorily esta¬ 
blished. Some hold that they were Khokars who had lately suffer¬ 
ed so severely at his hands. But others believe that they were 
"fanatical Shiahs of the heretical Isma'IlI Sect’' who got possession 
of Khurasan and held it until they were crushed by MiTizz-ud-din 
in A.D. 1199. 

The body of Mu‘izz-ud-din was carried to Ghazni and buried 
there. But the Ghurid empire did not long survive him. His 
nephew and successor Mahmud had to acknowledge the Khvarazm 
Shah’s suzerainty, and after his death the bulk of the Ghur! 
empire passed under the sway of the Khvarazmians. For a short 
while Taj-ud-dln Yildiz, a slave of Mu'izz-ud-din, managed to retain 
hold of Ghazni. With his expulsion in A.D. 1215, the Ghurl empire 
In Central Asia came to an end, and the Khvarazm Shah took the 
place of lords of Ghazni. The Indian conquests of the Ghurls, how¬ 
ever, proved far more stable. The story of this empire will form 
tho subject of the next chapter. 

5. CAUSES OF THE COLLAPSE OF HINDU RULE 

The astounding rapidity of the Turkish conquest constitutes an 
important problem for the students of Indian history. It is puzzling, 
nay almost baffling, to explain the almost complete collapse of 
Northern India, within an incredibly short time, before the onslaught 
of invaders whose power and resources were hardly equal to those 
of some of the bigger Hindu States, not to speak of a combination of 
them. It is natural that men should seek to solve the mystery and 
find out the real causes that lay behind the great political catastrophe 
that overwhelmed India. History would appear to be meaningless if 
facts of such outstanding importance cannot be viewed in their true 
perspective against a proper background. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that various speculations have been made and diverse solutions 
offered to the problem. 

Certain general considerations must, however, be borne in mind, 
while we approach the question in a critical spirit. To begin with, 
we arc not sure of the essential facts on which all theories must 
necessarily be based. The history of the Muslim conquest of India 
is known, almost in its entirety, from the chronicles written by the 
Muslims. Apart from a few incidental notices or brief allusions, the 
Hindu sources are silent on this great episode. But the picture of a 
victor, as painted by himself alone, can hardly be regarded as 
a reliable representation, or even an approximation to truth. Tho 
general outline may indeed be fairly correct, but it is impossible to 
accept, without question, those numerous details which colour the 
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narrative and necessarily form the principal materials Cor our judg¬ 
ment. This is well illustrated by the current story about the con¬ 
quests of Muhammad Bakhtyar, mentioned above.' On I he lace oi 
it, it appears incredible that Lakshmanasena should not have taken 
adequate steps to defend his frontier against a probable, one might 
say a known, danger, or that his guards should have admitted, with¬ 
out question, the Turkish horsemen inside the capital city at a time 
when an invasion was apprehended at any moment. The extreme 
improbability of the situation almost necessarily implies that we 
have not the full story before us, and that if Lhc defenders’ version 
were known, much that appears incredible Lo-day would have ap¬ 
peared in a different light and we could have taken a more rational 
view of the whole situation. 

So long, at least, as the main facts arc not definitely established, 
it is idle to speculate on the causes that led to the debacle of the 
Hindus. It is equally unwarranted to attribute it solely to the social 
and religious peculiarities of the Hindus, for our ideas about them are 
also vague and indistinct, and based on no sure knowledge of fads. 
It is true that we have a mass of literature and other data on this 
subject, but it is difficult to explain their bearing on the social evolu¬ 
tion in different parts of India at different periods of time. 

We have thus to grapple with the great difficulty caused by Ihe 
uncertainty in regard to facts—political, social and religious- which 
must form the essential data in any endeavour to probe the deeper 
cause underlying the broad fact of the Turkish conquest of India, 
This should make us pause in our laudable attempt towards a philo¬ 
sophical interpretation of historical facts, and turn our attention to 
the serious defects underlying all suggested solutions of the very 
interesting problem. In any case, we must moderate our zeal and 
fully realise that while it is incumbent on us to discuss the problem, 
any solution that we may offer at the present state of our knowledge 
cannot claim any scientific basis, far less, finality in character. 

Subject to these natural limitations we may refer to some of 
the causes of the downfall of the Hindus that appear probable in the 
light of the available data. The foremost among these seem to be 
the iniquitous system of caste and the absence of contact with the 
outside world. The first resulted in a fragmentation of Indian 
society into mutually exclusive classes, among whom the privileged 
minority preserved their vested interests by depriving the masses 
of many civic rights, specially of education ancl of free intercourse 
and association on equal terms with their fellowmen, and further, 
by imposing on them the most irritating disabilities on the one 
hand, and a tremendous weight of innumerable duties and obli- 
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gations towards the privileged classes on the other. And this evil 
led to another. It bred among the leaders of the Indian people a vain 
pride in isolationism and insularity and that attitude of arrogance 
which has been noticed by Al-Biruni. “The Hindus”, says he, 
“believe that there is no country but theirs, no king like theirs, no 
science like theirs .... If they travelled and mixed with other nations 
they would soon change their mind.” Al-Biruni also remarks that 
“their ancestors were not so narrow-minded as the present genera¬ 
tion.” This spirit of exclusive superiority was created and main¬ 
tained by a process of intellectual fraud, inasmuch as almost the 
entire literature of the period was utilised for this purpose ancl 
the masses were asked to follow it blindly in the name of the Holy 
Writ, to question whose authority was an unpardonable sin. It 
became thus a part of the Hindu dharma not to cross the seas or 
even the territorial limits of certain hallowed areas! This insula¬ 
rity contributed largely to the supineness of the Indian chiefs, and 
their utter lack of appreciation of the higher values of patriotism 
and national freedom in the context of India as a whole, apart from 
the narrow geographical regions in which they lived. Consequent¬ 
ly they were unable to comprehend the far-reaching importance of, 
and the proper measures for, frontier defence, in view of the 
great political changes and evolution in military tactics which were 
taking place in the world outside. 

The degraded level to which the majority were pushed down 
made them indifferent to country-wide clangers and kindred pro¬ 
blems. This alone made possible the woeful situation that while the 
invaders swept across the country, the masses mostly remained inert. 
The people of the land, with a few exceptions, were indifferent to 
what was happening around them. Their voice had been hushed in 
silence by a religio-social tyranny. No public upheaval greets the 
foreigners, nor are any organised efforts made to stop their progress. 
Like a paralysed body, the Indian people helplessly look on, while 
the conqueror marches on their corpse. They look staggered, for 
a moment, only to sink back into a pitiable acquiescence to the 
inevitable to which they have been taught to submit. 

Then, again, the false ideals of Kshatriya chivalry, taught them 
by their mentors, made the Rajput princes paralyse one another by 
perpetual internecine conflicts, and what was more fatal, made 
them oblivious of a broad national vision and patriotic sentiment. 

This alone can explain why, or how, at a time when the 
country was threatened with a grave peril, the rulers of the land 
devoted the best part of their energies in mutual fighting. The 
enormous wealth of the country was spent in building and enrich- 
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ing the temples which they proved unable to protect, whereas the 
most appropriate use for these resources should have been to orga¬ 
nise a common defence against the invaders, backed by a national 
effort. On the contrary it was the very fabulous wealth of these 
defenceless temples and sacred towns which invited the foreigners 
and contributed greatly to the consequent disaster. 

History had no meaning for the Hindu kings who presided over 
the destinies of this woe-stricken land. The repeated warnings of the 
past went unheeded. The onslaught began with the Arab conquest of 
Sindh in the eighth century when the Hindus got a foretaste of what 
might happen in the future. But it assumed formidable proportions 
under the lead of Mahmud at the end of the lenth and beginning of 
the eleventh century. The next century and a half witnessed a ces¬ 
sation of this onslaught, barring a few comparatively minor and 
irregular raids. But when the offensive was resumed by another 
Turk, even though he was far inferior to Mahmud, he found the 
victim as ready for slaughter as it was two centuries earlier. As 
noted above, it is passing strange that PrithvJraja had not taken any 
adequate measure after his victory at Tarain to prevent the second 
invasion of Mu‘izz-ud-din Ghurl. Nor is there any evidence to show 
that the great Sena king bestirred himself early enough to stop the 
marauding excursions of Muhammad Balthtyar in Bihar and Bengal. 
While individual courage and bravery were certainly not wanting, 
there was lack of wisdom and statesmanship, of the knowledge of the 
outside world, and of a desire to keep abreast with the spirit of 
the time. No realistic adjustment, no far-sighted approach to I ho 
problem which had stared them in the face for centuries and 
threatened their very existence, no improvement in outlook, no ele¬ 
vation of political vision from their petty jealousies and parochial 
ideals, and consequently no preparation for a concerted defence com¬ 
mensurate with the extent of the danger—these were the conspicuous 
traits of the Hindu rulers and their priestly conscience-keepers of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. National consciousness, love oi 
country, and pride of freedom were smothered under the weight 
of a mass of rituals and social conventions, a petty-minded vanity, 
and narrow selfishness. Add to this the not infrequent cases 
of treason and treachery on the part of ministers and other officials, 
and we shall have a fairly complete picture. But whether it fully 
reveals the reasons of the collapse or not, one thing seems to be 
reasonably certain. The utter and precipitate prostration of such 
a vast and ancient land, endowed with resources far superior and 
greater to those of her invaders, can be the result mainly of internal 
decay and not merely of external attacks, which were its effect 
rather than the cause. 8 
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1. Set' above, pp. 9(1-7■ 

2, Sec above, p. 78. 

2. See pp. 54-5. 

4. See above, pp. 55-0. 

5. See p. 79. 

0. See pp. 39-40. 

7. See p. 39. 

8. Cl. ‘Hindu Reaction to Muslim Invasions’ by R. C. Majumdar m M. M. Potclar 
Commemoration Volume, pp. 341-51. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE MAMLUK SULTANS OF DELHI' 

I. QUTB-UD-DIN AIBAK AND ILTUTMISU 

The victories oi' Mu‘izz-ud-dln Muhammad Ghun, related in the 
last chapter, had only initiated a process whose completion, requir¬ 
ing sustained military direction, seemed foredoomed by the implica¬ 
tions of his sudden death on the bank of the Sindhu The Andkluu 
disaster 2 had robbed him of his Central Asian empire; lus assassina¬ 
tion at Damyak threatened Ghazni ilsclf. For, (he Khvara/.m Shall 
was now free to extend his empire beyond the Hindu Kush and the 
annexation of the Ghur kingdom was only a question oi' time. 
Because of their affiliation with the doomed kingdom, the Indian pro¬ 
vinces also lay exposed to the perennially unstable politics of Cen¬ 
tral Asia where, towards the east, stirrings of a yet another race- 
movement could already reach the discerning ear. Within India, 
the tide of Turkish conquest seemed to be turning. Even before 1 
Bakhtyar’s disastrous defeat in Assam, Kalahjara was reconquered 
by the Chandellas, while in the Dofib, Gahaduvala princelings held 
out in defiant independence. 0 

A unified command in India, unhampered by considerations of 
trans-Indus politics, was urgently called for, but to achieve this was 
in itself a major task. For, Mu'izz-ud-dm left no son but a hand 
of slaves to claim his dominions. His nephew Ghiyas-ud-din Mah¬ 
mud, “a prince in whose disposition, conviviality, pleasure and jolli¬ 
ty were dominant”, 4 was satisfied with his ancestral principality of 
Firozkoh and nursed no greater ambition than to be asked to manu¬ 
mit the bond-slaves of his family. Among those was the able and 
ambitious Taj-ud-dln Yildiz who, purporting to fulfil his master’s 
wish, possessed himself of Ghazni and so felt qualified to claim suze¬ 
rain status. To this was opposed the ambitions of two of his co¬ 
slaves, Nasir-ud-dln Qabacha and Qutb-ud-din Aibalc, both holding 
extensive commands in India. The latter enjoyed an extra distinc¬ 
tion as being placed in general charge of his master’s Indian con¬ 
quests and thus exercising de facto authority of a viceroy from 
Delhi. 

Aibak’s assumption of supreme power in Lahore in June .1.206, 
therefore, meant no formal change in the government, for he adopt¬ 
ed no sovereign titles and issued no coin of his own. But the slop 
implied severance of India’s ties with Ghazni and so forestalled Yil- 
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diz s claims. In order to keep himsell ready lor the latter’s enmity, 
Aibak mostly lived in. Lahore, and the task of extending authority 
over the outlying areas could receive only his passing attention. 
Qabacha, in any case, could not be immediately interfered with in 
Ins sovereign authority over Sindh, nor could military action be 
resumed to arrest the revival of native powers in India. For, on 
the west the situation was changing fast. In A.D. 1208 the Khvarazm 
Shahi pressure forced Yildiz out of Ghazni, and as he sought shel¬ 
ter in the Punjab, Aibak, fearing an extension of Khvarazmi aggres¬ 
sion to India, promptly drove him out and then moved to occupy 
Ghazni. The venture, however, failed, for the citizens secretly 
facilitated Yildiz’s sudden return and Aibak had to beat a hurried 
retreat!’ 

Except for a passing attention to the affairs of Lakhnawati 
where Kbalji lieutenants of the deceased Bakhtyar had set up a 
clannish oligarchy and so had to be forced to admit Delhi's suze¬ 
rainty/ 1 Aibak remained preoccupied with the problem of preserv¬ 
ing his government’s separate entity and of establishing a political 
frontier. That task was still unaccomplished when he died in A.D. 
1210. But he had successfully initiated a State and outlined its 
foreign policy. 

As an instrument of this State a dynastic leadership was, 
however, essential, and in the circumstances a contest appeared 
the only means of stabilizing it. While his son, an. untried youth 
named Aram, succeeded Aibak in Lahore, a more powerful faction 
at Delhi favoured his son-in-law, Iltulmish, lately the muqti 
(Governor) ol Baran and an officer of proved ability and tact. 
The schism, though lasting not more than eight months and ending 
with the death of Aram while leading his forces on Delhi, inten¬ 
sified the immediate problems. Qabacha pushed to Multan and ex¬ 
tended his hold over Lahore, Bhatinda, and even Sursuti; the 
Hindu feudatories showed increasing defiance, and Ranthambhor, 
originally placed under Prithvlraja’s son, ceased to own vassalage; 
the Pratlharas, commonly known as Pariharas, reoccupied Gwalior; 7 
and in Lakhnawati Aibak’s nominee ‘Ali Mardan declared indepen¬ 
dence. A more pressing danger came from, the north-west where 
Yildiz was last losing ground to the Khvarazm Shah and yet wax¬ 
ing in imperial pretensions. 

IRutmish eschewed Aibak’s impetuosity and acted with cir¬ 
cumspection. His own position was still insecure, and a fierce 
rising of the jandars (guards) of Delhi in support of Aram was sup¬ 
pressed with difficulty. He therefore preferred to placate his rivals 
and even pretended to accept an investiture from Yildiz. He also 
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affected complete indifference when the lallcr’s troops expelled 
Qabacha from Lahore and occupied mosl oi' (he Punjab, But lie 
took advantage of the vacuum and quietly tightened his grip on 
the cis-Sutlej districts of Sursull, Bhatinda and Kuhrum. By the 
time political developments across the Sindhu came to a head, and 
a decisive action on his part became unavoidable, he had grcally 
strengthened his position and established a firm hold on the coun¬ 
try up to Banaras. When, therefore, Yildiz was finally driven out of 
Ghazni in A.D. 1215 and, falling back on Lahore, sent imperious 
orders to send forces from Delhi to aid him, lltutmish faced him 
with confidence, and captured him in an open battle at TarainL 

A straight march on Lahore would have been a natural sequel 
to the victory, but lltutmish preferred to measure his steps. Qaba- 
cha’s reoccupation of the city was therefore acquiesced in, while he 
reorganised his newly extended western frontier. Two years later 
he seized upon an alleged breach of agreement and moved his 
troops across the Boas to Lahore. Qabaclia fled in haste to Ueh, 
and Delhi officers took the city without any opposition, n 

This steady advance towards the Sindhu basin, however, re¬ 
ceived a serious set-back when, like an avalanche, the Mongols of 
Tartary swept across Central Asia and drove an incalculable num¬ 
ber of refugees—princes and people alike—into the safety of the Pun¬ 
jab. The Khvarazmi empire was rolled up in the process, and the 
crown-prince of Khiva, Jalal-ud-din Mangbarni, chased through 
Khurasan and Afghanistan, was sent flying across the Sindhu. 
There Chingiz Khan slopped, posted troops to watch the border of 
the Sindhu and search for the fugitive prince, and. returned to dio 
shortly after in A.D. 1222. 

These sudden catastrophic changes gravely imperilled the 
kingdom of lltutmish. All his exertions to keep away from the 
trans-Indus power-politics appeared frustrated when Jakll-ud-dln’s 
continued sojourn in the Punjab threatened to invite Mongol ope¬ 
rations. It severely taxed lltutmish’s diplomacy to refuse the 
prince’s request for shelter and armed assistance against the pagan 
Mongols, and yet show his solidarity with the Muslim cause. To 
the irresistible Mongols he gave a wide berth, and, when they came 
to search for Mangbarni in the Salt Range, he pretended not to 
take offence. He took no action when the prince moved away from 
the Mongols towards Lahore hut got an army ready to oppose his 
progress further eastwards. Thus confined, the prince forced an 
alliance on the Hindu chief of the Salt Range, gathered a straggling 
army of fugitive tribes and, moving up and down the Sindhu val¬ 
ley, causqd enormous devastation in Qabacha’s kingdom. The 
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yion north of Multan became practically a no man’s land, and it 
was therefore sought to be made a Khvarazmian principality. 
When Maugham! passed through lower Sindh on his final exit via 
Kerman, he set fire to Qch, seized Sehwan, and put the ruler of 
Debal to flight. To follow up the territorial advantages secured 
by such methods, he left two of his officers, Hasan Qarlugh and 
Uzbek Pai who, pressed inexorably by the Mongols from the west, 
steadily fell back on lower Sindh as a thorn in Qabacha’s side. 
Following a Mongol siege of Multan shortly after, the first of a 
series of such raids, a large horde oi Khalji tribesmen broke into 
Sehwan for shelter, and the effect of all this left Qabacha gasping 
for breath. 10 

All this advanced Iltutmish’s plans against his rival, if not his 
scheme for the consolidation of the frontier. Advancing from 
Lahore, which he reoccupied shortly after MangbarnTs departure, 
he forced Qabacha out of Multan and Uch, and, almost without a 
battle, drove him to seek shelter m the island fortress of Bhakar, 
and eventually to a watery grave in the Sindhu (A.D. 1228). 11 

Delhi’s frontier now ran along the lower courses of that river, 
but in the north TlLutmish found himself facing a far more diffi¬ 
cult problem. The Sindhu basin had become a Mongol operational 
area with a tendency to spread eastward as Hasan Qarlugh and 
Uzbek Pai continued to yield ground. They were useless as 
buffers, and assistance to them meant inviting Mongol aggression, 
and yet their complete elimination would bring the unwelcome 
Mongols nearer still. Iltutmish was thus constrained to watch the 
situation, while instructing his officers on the border to reduce the 
Chenab and Jhelum valleys without giving direct offence to the 
Mongols. Before his death he managed to extend his rule up to 
Sialkot and Ilajner in the north, but failed to make much headway 
on the west beyond a preliminary advance on Nandana in the Salt 
Range. 

Nevertheless, Iltutmish had solved the major problem of terri¬ 
torial integration under a single command. Immediately after 
MangbarnTs departure from India Iltutmish recovered enough 
confidence to attempt a reconquest of Lakhnawatl, the province 
in the east, where ‘All Mardan’s misrule had been followed by the 
assumption of power by Hisam-ud-dm ‘Iwaz Khalji, one of Bakhfc- 
yar’s junior associates. The latter had assumed sovereign status, 
and by good government and profitable raid into neighbouring 
Hindu states had increased his resources. By a show of force Iltut¬ 
mish succeeded, in A.D. 1225, in inducing the Khalji king to agree to 
a limitation of his sovereignty and to relinquish his hold on Bihar. 
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Within a year, however, ‘Iwaz broke the agreement, and seized 
Bihar. This brought upon him lltutmish’s crown-prince, Nasir-ud- 
din Mahmud, who, from his base m Awadh (Oudh), swooped on 
'Iwaz’s capital and slew him in battle. But the province did not 
immediately settle down to a subordinate status. Within two years 
Nasir-ud-dtn Mahmud died in Lakhnawatl, and a Khaljl chief, who 
acknowledged Delhi’s suzerainty, was pushed out by another named 
Balka whom Iltutmish had to defeat by a personally conducted cam¬ 
paign in A.D. 1229. 1/2 

With equal energy and determination, but with less decisive 
results, he set to work to wrest the military initiative from the 
Hindu princes. In the area south of Ihe Chambal, the Pariharas, 
starting from the recaptured Gwalior as their base, had expanded 
their rule over Jhansi and Narwar. 13 At Ranthambhor the Chaha- 
mana (Chauhan) family under Govindaraja had also found strength 
to follow an independent course of expansion and to impose pura- 
mountcy over the neighbouring states, despite a nominal allegiance 
to the “Suratrana Lititimishi (Iltutmish) of Yogimpura (Delhi)”. 
A collateral branch, ruling at Jalor in apparent repudiation of the 
vassalage imposed by Aibak, also extended overlordship over a 
large area in south-west Rajputana and claimed even to have re¬ 
peatedly humbled the Turks. 14 In the north, the Yaduvuihiu 
or Jadonbhattis controlled the approaches to Alwar and so practically 
sealed off Bayana, Thangir and even Ajmer. 

The extent of the revival of Hindu Powers and the difficulties 
facing the Delhi troops were heavily underlined by the inconclusive 
results of Iltutmish’s operations in Rajputana. Opening the cam¬ 
paign in A.D. 1226, he took Ranthambor and Mandawar and humbl¬ 
ed Jalor, but was repulsed with heavy losses by the Guhilots from 
Nagda. Rajput records speak also of his failure in an attack on 
the Chaulukyas of Gujarat. A similar expedition, conducted by 
one of his officers against the Chauhans of Bundi, also ended in 
failure. While he recaptured Bayana and Tahangarh, and widened 
the Ajmer base by garrisoning the neighbouring positions of Lawah, 
Kasili and Sambhar, the success proved temporary, for it failed to 
arrest the Chauhan revival. A seemingly successful raid into 
Malwa in A.D. 1234-35 similarly gave Iltutmish more plunder and 
righteous satisfaction than political or military advantage, l'or the 
Param&ras remained in undisturbed possession of the country for 
the rest of the century. 16 

No more decisive results attended his efforts along the southern 
frontier. He recaptured and garrisoned Gwalior, but his raids pro¬ 
duced no effect on the Chandellas whose hold on the country as 
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];u as .fhansi showed no .sign ol slackening. A foretaste of the ris¬ 
ing power of a new dynasty was also provided to the Delhi com¬ 
mander, LVlahk Tayas.u, who led an expedition through Central 
Indian defiles against the Chandellas. On his return march he was 
dofcull'd by (lie powerful “Rana Chahir Ajari”, Chahacladeva of the 
.J aj a pel la (Yajvapala) dynasty which was just rising to power 
around Narwar (Gwfdior Slate) and was to supplant the Pariharas 
in Gwalior. 

liven in the heart of the kingdom, the Ganga-Yamuna area, 
Iliulmish launched operations whose successful termination he was 
nol destined 1o see. Although Harischandra, the last of the impe¬ 
rial Guhadavala line, is nol heard of again, in the districts north of 
ihe (laiiga round Budaun, Farrukhabad, and Bareilly, numerous 
Hindu chiefs had found sheltered bases against the Turkish posts 
in the Doub. In Anola the Katehriya Rajputs had formed a strong 
hold and, with the remnant of the Rushtrakfita family of Budaun, 
not only haired Turkish expansion across the Ganga but encroached 
oven on Awadh, which area, in itself, harboured not a few resisting 
chiefs. Iltutmish's operations in the region are not sufficiently de¬ 
tailed, but the inclusion by his chronicler of Budaun, Kanauj and 
even Banaras among his conquest, can be understood only in this 
context, l’or these places had figured in Aibak’s initial conquests 
also. Since the Katehriyas continued to engage the Sultanate's 
forces throughout and far beyond ihe thirteenth century, Iltutmish’s 
reported capture of Katebr can only indicate the range of his 
operations. Some idea of the nature of the fighting in these areas 
may be formed from reference to Prince Nasir-ud-dln Mahmud’s wag¬ 
ing continuous “holy wars against the refractory I-Iindu tribes” and 
to his overthrowing a chief “named Bartu, beneath whose sword a 
hundred and twenty thousand Mussulmans had attained martyr¬ 
dom”. Armed insurrection prevailed in the Doab also, and gover¬ 
nors emphasised their success by such reports as the capture “of 
the son of the Raja of Chandwar”. 17 Most of these were, however, 
personal triumphs, shortlived and local in effect, and they could do 
little to help the Delhi Government in reducing the extent and 
power of the Hindu resistance. 

Iltutmish died in A.D. 1236. His greatest achievement was the 
initiation of a dynastic monarchy, and in utilising It in welding the 
loosely conquered territories into a political unity. To have pre¬ 
served the Sultanate’s Separate entity and escaped the repurcussions 
of earlier affiliations with Central Asia when Chingiz Khan swept 
through the Continent was a very difficult task which he accom¬ 
plished with great foresight and skill. It was sheer ability which 
earned him, an ex-slave, almost a sacrosanct right to the crown, and 
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the Caliph’s investiture, received in A.D. 1229, m only confirmed the 
status which his dynasty and state had acquired. Working on the 
outlines diawn by Aibak, he filled in the details of a military state 
and richly deserved his position as its first king. 

II. WEAK SUCCESSORS OF ILTUTMISH 

For thirty years after the death of Iltutmish the Sultanate was 
confronted with problems which nearly destroyed its structure. Due 
to the absence of well-defined rules of succession, struggles for 
power recurred frequently, and the Government, with its energies 
distracted by such internal strife, was unable to maintain continui¬ 
ty of action against the Mongols or the Hindu States. 

On the unexpected death of his crown prince, Nasir-ud-din Mah¬ 
mud, in A.D, 1229, Iltutmish had nominated, after some hesitation, 
his eldest daughter, Raziyya, to succeed him, in supersession of his 
other grown-up sons. No legal difficulty bothered him or his cour¬ 
tiers; nor was any doubt entertained about her abilities, for she 
had been tested frequently when her father left her in charge of 
the government during his campaigns. But practical considera¬ 
tions of pitting a young woman against the jealousy of her grown¬ 
up brothers and of the proud nobles seemed to have weighed with 
him towards the end, for, before his death, he summoned his eldest 
surviving son, Flruz, from Lahore with a view, as was interpreted 
by interested parties, to his succession. The prince, in any case, 
secured the support of the provincial governors who had assembled 
in the capital to join the king’s last expedition which his illness 
caused to be abandoned, and got himself proclaimed king on the 
night of his father’s death. 

If he had abilities he could possibly have disarmed all opposi¬ 
tion, but he proved a colourless rake who left all power to his 
mother Shah Turkan, a low-born, jealous woman, whose vicious 
rule almost immediately drove her own supporters to revolt. The 
governors of Multan, Lahore, HansI, Budaun and Awadh, resolved 
to end this petticoat rule, moved their forces towards Delhi, from 
where even the wazir, Junaidt, deserted his post to join them. 
Flruz marched out to meet the rebels, but his own army officers 
revolted on the way, murdered his body-guards, and returned to the 
capital, to find that during the Friday prayer the aggrieved Raziyya 
had cleverly exploited the popular discontent against. Shah Turkan 
and, in the name of her father, had induced the populace to seize 
and throw her into prison. The army officers completed the pro¬ 
cess by proclaiming Raziyya’s accession, and so Flruz returned only 
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to find the shackles ready tor him. His death in prison followed 
an inglorious reign of seven months. 

Iho new sovereign received popular acclaim when she asked 
for a chance to prove her abilities “far beLter than any man”; but 
the coup displeased the insurgent governors who were converging 
on Delhi with the obvious intention, not only of deposing Flruz, 
but also of making their own choice of a king. Opposing not so 
much the new ruler as the method by which she captured the 
throne, they encamped opposite the city and began a siege by cut¬ 
ting all communication with the outlying provinces. But the queen 
proved equal to the task. Having no strong military force at her 
command at the moment, and unable to summon reinforcements 
from loyal provinces, she resorted to the well-known trick of divid¬ 
ing her enemies. She persuaded two of the insurgents to agree to 
join her secretly and betray their comrades, and then spread this 
news among the latter who thereupon took fright and fled. Many 
were pursued and slain while the wazir died a lone fugitive in the 
Sirmur hills. 

Raziyya’s reign of three years forms a brief interlude in a 
decade of oligarchic misrule increased by factiousness. Aware of 
the powers claimed by her father’s freedmen, and aware also of the 
need for vigorous exercise of the Crown’s authority in a state which 
was still military in nature and function, she tried to compensate 
for the disability, supposedly attaching to her sex, by foresight, 
firmness and kingly demeanour which her courtiers hardly expect¬ 
ed from a young woman. She discarded female attire, rode out 
in public, and held open court; she selected for high offices men of 
her own choice and, deliberately, not always from among Iltut- 
mish’s freedmen who came to be known as ‘the Forty.’ 19 Among 
these now appointees was the Abyssinian Jalal-ud-din Yaqut whose 
promotion to the post of A7nir-i~Akhur (Master of the Stables), a 
sinecure carrying more prestige than power, was obviously cal¬ 
culated to counter the Forty’s monopolistic control of all such offi¬ 
ces. Like her father Raziyya showed a realistic prudence when 
she firmly but tactfully turned down an invitation to form an alli¬ 
ance with Hasan Qarlugh, the Khvarazmi representative, who was 
then struggling singly against the Mongols in the western Sindh 
Sagar Doab. 20 

The ‘Forty’ could hardly tolerate such calculated undermining 
of their position. By the third year of Raziyya’s reign a conspiracy 
was set afoot to depose her or at least to curb her liberty of action. 
With Aitigin, the Amir~i~Hcijib (Grand Chamberlain), at the head, 
and with all the Turkish officers in and outside the court in eollu- 
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sion, the conspirators tried to stage a coup. Since this was not 
found possible during her stay in the capital, where she enjoyed 
strong popular support and kept a vigilant watch, they planned to 
decoy her to a distant province where they could isolate her by I'oiec 
while partisans seized the capital. A revolt was accordingly staged 
by the governor of Lahore early in A.D. 1240, but the queen con¬ 
founded the conspirators by the energy and speed with which she 
marched out, chased the rebel as far as the Chcnab, and compelled 
him to surrender unconditionally, belore his friends could join 
him. Within a fortnight of her return, however, another rebellion 
was reported from Bhatinda, then under the command of Malik 
Altuniya. Disregarding the heat and the inconveniences of the 
month of Ramazan, the queen again marched out with all available 
forces. On arrival the conspirators in her retinue rose against her, 
murdered Yaqut and her other supporters, and imprisoned her in 
the Bhatinda fort. Working on a pre-arranged plan, and before the 
return of the ring leaders, the Delhi partisans immediately occupi¬ 
ed the palace and proclaimed the accession of their nominee, Tllul- 
mish’s third son, Mu'izz-ud-din Bahrain (April, J 240) 1 

Bahrain’s installation was the reward, as it transpired, for hit? 
agreeing to leave all effective power to the conspirators; he was to 
retain his prerogatives but the government was to be entrusted In 
one of their nominees designated Ndib-i-Mamlikat (Deputy of the 
State) for “at least one year”. It was an experiment witli immense 
possibilities for constitutional progress, although its immediate aim 
was to assure the continued domination of the ‘Forty’ so dangerous¬ 
ly threatened by the late queen. 22 

As the leader of the conspiracy, Ikhtiyar-ud-din AitiginL 
appointment to the new post was proclaimed on his return Irom 
Bhatinda. Aitigin, however, soon piqued the young king Bahrain 
by marrying one of his sisters and by violating the royal preroga¬ 
tive by keeping an elephant and naubat at the entrance of his house. 
Within three months the king’s annoyance impelled him to take 
decisive action, and so the deputy was murdered in his office with 
Bahrain’s connivance. 

The crime shook the power of the ‘Forty’ but did not improve' 
matters for the king, for his Amir-i-Ilajib (Grand Chamberlain) 
Baclr-ud-din Sunqar now quickly assumed control over the adminis¬ 
tration. Some of the ‘Forty’ left the court to organise another re¬ 
bellion with Altuniya who was closely guarding the captive J?,aziy~ 
ya, while the wazir, resentful of the new domination, planned .re¬ 
venge. Aitigin’s murder had ruined Altuniya’s hopes for a due 
share of reward for his part in the late conspiracy, and he now 
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found iL wiser to ally himself with his captive and thus to acciuire 
the hitler’s righLs in support of his demands. Raziyya agreed to 
marry him, and the two organised an advance on Delhi to wrest 
back her crown. Rut their mercenary troops, recruited mostly from 
the Khokar tribe, proved no match for the regulars of the Delhi 
government, and they were easily repulsed. Flying before the 
pursuing troops Raziyya hailed at Kaithal, where her mercenaries 
deserted, and she was murdered by Hindu robbers while resting 
under a tree (25 Rabi I, 638--. 13 October, 1240). 23 

Meanwhile, a timely betrayal by the wazir of a conspiracy or¬ 
ganised by the Amir-i-Hajib and a few ecclesiastics to depose Bah¬ 
rain, had led to the fall of Sunqar and, in the resulting vacuum, the 
wazir was ruling with a great show of power. Nursing his earlier 
grudge against Bahrain the wazir rejoiced when the king offended 
the ecclesiastics by brutally killing one of their members, on the 
instigation of a darvish. In A.D. 1241 the report of a Mongol advance 
on Lahore gave the wazir a chance to overthrow the king. He ac¬ 
companied the troops sent to reinforce the besieged city, but as 
they neared Lahore he spread consternation and anger among the 
officers by disclosing the king’s alleged secret order for their execu¬ 
tion. The army at once revolted and turned back to depose the 
tyrant. On this news Bahram sent the Sheikh~ul Islam to reassure 
and remove their suspicions, but as a promoter of the plot, the 
latter worked for the opposite effect. The troops returned to find 
live; king's partisans put up a gallant defence of the capital, but an 
insurrection organised by the wazir’s men aided the attackers, and 
when the city fell, Bahram was seized and executed (May, 1242). 

Although exactly the same conditions were imposed on the 
new king', 2 ' 1 Iltutmish’s 16~year old grandson ‘Ala-ud-din Mas'ud, 
and a Naib with wide powers was appointed in the person of the 
refugee prince Qutb-ud-dln Husain of Ghor, it was yet the wazir 
who naturally monopolised all power. He filled the administra¬ 
tion with his own nominees, mostly ecclesiastics and dissidents from 
Aitigln’s party, and even attempted to exclude the ‘Forty’ from posi¬ 
tions of power. The latter therefore leagued once again and mur¬ 
dered the wazir, appointed the submissive Najm-ud-dm Abu Bakr 
to the vacant post, and nominated one of their junior members 
named Balban for the office of Amir-i-Iiajib. 

By superior ability Balban soon overshadowed his party men, 
and with a correct understanding of the problem, diver led their 
energies to campaigns against Mongols and Indians. With apparent 
tranquillity Mas'ud’s reign thus lasted four years until in A.D, 1246, 
a secret plot, apparently motivated by personal ambition, and in 
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which Balban also seems to have shared, led to his replacement by 
Iltutmish’s youngest son, Mahmud, who was proclaimed as Sultan 
Nasir-ud-dln Mahmud. 2 '- 1 

The new reign meant no change in the policy, £or Balban, now 
in firmer control, filled the key positions with his nominees and set 
about to break the power of his erstwhile comrades. lie gave his 
daughter in marriage to the king, obtained the post of Nail) for him¬ 
self, and nominated his younger brother Kashli Khan as the Aimt-i- 
Hajib, while his cousin Sher Khan got the important governorship of 
Lahore and Multan. Mahmud proved a pliant sovereign and willing¬ 
ly left all initiative to the deputy. The latter’s policy of monopolis¬ 
ing all offices for his own kinsmen, however, provoked an opposi¬ 
tion in which the non-Turkish elements, headed by an Indian Mus¬ 
lim named Tmad-ud-din Raihan, took the leading part. Radian 
managed to secure for himself the important post of Wakil-i-dar 
(Superintendent of the King’s Household establishment) and then 
contrived to replace Balban and his kinsmen by his own supporters. 
As could be foreseen, this ‘Hindi rule’ proved loathsome to the 
Turks, who entertained an extreme feeling of racialism and con¬ 
sidered the Delhi Sultanate as their exclusive heritage, A counter¬ 
move, therefore, soon started in which Balban took the leading part. 
Most of the Turkish officers posted in the provinces round Delhi 
joined their forces and prepared to march on the capital to end the 
non-Turkish domination. Mahmud was advised to resist and the 
royal forces set out to oppose the insurgents. But near Somalia, 
despite Raihan’s best efforts to encourage the king to adhere to his 
decision, even at the cost of an armed conflict, Mahmud lost heart 
and was glad to end the tension by accepting the opponents’ terms, 
Raihan and his associates were accordingly dismissed from court 
and Balban regained his former ascendancy. 26 

Except for this brief interruption. (A.D. 1253-54), Balban held 
all effective power during the whole of Mahmud’s reign, and is even 
reported to have used the royal insignia. His period of viceregency 
can thus be said to have shaded off into his reign when, on the 
death of the childless Mahmud in A.D. 1265, he assumed the crown, 
thus starting a new dynasty but no new regime. 

HI. INTERNAL DISORDER 

Of the problems which had accumulated through all these years 
of changes on the throne, one of the most serious was the increas¬ 
ing tendency among the provincial governors to flout the king’s 
authority and thus to threaten the unity which Iltutmish had envi¬ 
saged. Military ineffectiveness of the Central government tempt- 
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cd ihc officers in the western provinces to lean conveniently on the 
neighbouring Mongol power, who was thus enabled to extend its 
pressure across the Sindhu and the Chenab rivers. In the East, 
(he governors fought each other and even declared independence 
at will, while the Awadh and Doab provinces, because of their pro¬ 
ximity to Delhi, sharply reacted to events in the capital. All this, 
in turn, heartened the Hindus to greater and concerted aggressions. 
It was almost a miracle that the Sultanate escaped total dissolution. 

Even in Illutmish’s lifetime Lakhnawati had become a problem 
province. Ilis final arrangement, effected after three expeditions, 
proved ineffectual. Tughan Khan, whom he had appointed to suc¬ 
ceed Saif-ud-din Aibak in Lakhnawati, forcibly seized Bihar and, 
although he kept up a show of loyalty during the reigns of Raziyya 
and Bahrain, early in A.D. 1242 he advanced to take possession of the 
provinces of Kara-Manikpur and Awadh. The Awadh governor’s 
appeal brought little help from Mas'fid’s government, and Tughan 
Khan’s easy occupation of the town was averted only by the per¬ 
suasion of the respected ecclesiastic Minhaj who was then on his 
way to the eastern province. On his return to Lakhnawati Tughan 
repulsed an Orissan attack on his frontier and pursued the retreat¬ 
ing Hindus into Jajnagar. At Katasingh (near Midnaporc) he was, 
however, routed, and as he fell back, the Orissan forces came up in 
close pursuit. While he sent an urgent appeal to Delhi, the Hindu 
forces captured his frontier post of Lakhanor and advanced to besiege 
Lakhnawati itself. A timely report of the despatch of reinforce¬ 
ments from Delhi, however, saved the situation, for the Orissan 
commander thereupon raised the siege, plundered the countryside, 
and withdrew. Reinforcements arrived shortly after, but instead 
of pursuing the Orissans, the commander picked up a quarrel with 
Tughan and blockaded his capital. The latter defended himself in¬ 
effectually and was at length obliged to hand over his province to 
Ihc commander, Tamar Khan. Balban’s hand in this curious pro¬ 
ceeding becomes evident when we find Tughan Khan being com¬ 
pensated with the vacant governorship of Awadh where he died two 
years later. 27 

This camouflaged imposition of Delhi’s authority could hardly 
last. Yuzbak, who was appointed to the province some time after 
A.D. 1249, followed Tughan’s example, occupied Awadh, and even 
had the khutba read in his name. Although a reported approach of 
Balban’s troops made him withdraw, he crowned his insubordination 
by proclaiming sovereignty immediately on Balban’s return. Even 
his death in course of a rashly conducted invasion of the Brahma¬ 
putra valley soon after failed to restore Delhi's authority, for within 
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Iwo years the officiating governor, \Tahya, was dispossessed, and 
killed in open violation of authority by Arsalan Khan, Ihe governor 
of Kara and Awadh, who thereupon installed himself in Lakh Ha¬ 
waii. He is not known to have assumed full sovereignty, but 
against his continued unauthorised occupation of the provinces of 
Awadh, Bihar and Lakhnawatl Mahmud’s government could take 
no effective action, so that Arsalan’s son Tatar Khan, who quietly 
succeeded to the position, boastfully called himself “Chief of all Ihe 
Maliks of China and East”. 28 

Although comparatively tranquil during the earlier years, 
Awadh and Doab also latterly reacted against the manner of Hal- 
ban’s restoration to power. Following his dismissal from the courl, 
and transfer to Bahraich, Tmad-ud-din Raihan allied himself with 
Qutlugh Khan, the king’s step-father who held Awadli and was not¬ 
ed for his antagonism to Balban, and prepared to negative Mah¬ 
mud’s authority in Ihe Iruns-Gahga region. An armed expeddion, 
which was ineffectually opposed by Qutlugh as it passed through 
Awadh, however, eventually succeeded in driving Raihan from 
Bahraich. But when Qutlugh was transferred to Bahraich, he re¬ 
volted and defeated a Delhi force. On Balban taking the field in 
person he fled to the Himalayan foothills, but returned immediate¬ 
ly on the former’s departure, seized Awadh and even, threatened 
Kara-Manikpur. Ho was, however, repulsed by the local governor 
and took refuge with the chief of Santurgarh who refused to give 
him up, suffering, in preference, the ravaging of his territories by 
Balban in A.D. 1257. 


IV. MONGOL RAIDS 

It was on the west that Delhi’s hold was most seriously jeo¬ 
pardised by continued Mongol pressure. Soon after the accession 
of Uklai to the supreme Mongol Khanate in A.D. 1229, aggressive 
campaigns were launched along the Sindhu basin, and by A.D. 1241 
they were extended up to Lahore. Its reinforcement was undermin¬ 
ed, as noticed earlier, by the intrigues of the wazir and it had conse¬ 
quently to be evacuated by the governor. The Mongols plundered 
the city, destroyed the fortifications and withdrew, but Lahore pro¬ 
vince henceforth became “the frontier”. By A.D. 1247 it became a 
Mongol dependency when a close siege, unrelieved by any hope of aid 
from Delhi, compelled the governor to pay tribute and accept Mon¬ 
gol suzerainty. 20 Control over Multan and Uch proved equally 
insecure. These two cities, held rebelliously by Kablr Khan 
throughout Mas'ud’s reign, suffered, in turn, an occupation by 
Hasan Qarlugh, the Khvarazmi representative finally driven from 
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I In' west, and then by (ho Mongols who came in his pursuit. Bal- 
ban managed lo recover temporary control by quickly garrisoning 
the towns immediately on the Mongol withdrawal, but the new 
governor, Kashin Khan, had to lace another Mongol raid and then 
lost Multan once again to Hasan Qarlugh He was dispossessed of 
Uch by Shor Khan, the governor of Bhatinda, who, in accordance 
with BaJbail’s wish, refused to restore it to Kishlu. In revenge, 
(lie latter joined Haitian and, on Balban’s dismissal in AD. 1253, was 
ro-in,slated over the two provinces. On Balban’s return to power 
Kishlu bioke with Delhi and, shortly after A.D. 1255, made a present 
of (lie whole Smdh province to the Mongols by formally transferring 
bis allegiance to llulfigu Khan, the Mongol viceroy of Iran. i0 

A further constriction of the western frontier resulted from 
the Mongol help secured by prince Jalal-ud-dm Mas‘ud, Mahmud’s 
younger brother, who, dissatisfied with his status in life, had be¬ 
taken himself to the Mongol Khan, Mangu, at Qaraqoram, and was 
given armed assistance for installing himself as the vassal over the 
territories extending from the Sindliu to the Sutlej. Although the 
prince, following the' failure of an attempt to get reconciled with 
Mahmud’s government, is reported to have disappeared from the 
scene, and Slier Klhm, despite his treasonable contact with the Mon¬ 
gol court, was soon after reconciled and was induced to take action 
against the Mongol protege, yet the boundary line was not appre¬ 
ciably advanced on the west. Within a couple of years it even 
receded to the old bed of the Boas up to which the Mongols moved 
freely “to harass the frontiers of Delhi”. 31 A grave danger threaten¬ 
ed I he government when in A.D. 1257 Kishlu Khan, now a Mongol 
jutitege and holding Sindh, marched his troops along the Beas to at¬ 
tack Delhi in conjunction with Qutlugh Khan whom Balban had fail¬ 
ed to draw out from the Sirmur Hills. They had partisans among' the 
Delhi ecclesiastics who promised to deliver the city. The rebels 
therefore evaded Balban’s forces sent out to oppose them at Sama- 
na, and reached the capital, only to learn, however, that their parti¬ 
sans had boon discovered and banished. Kishlu thereupon with¬ 
drew and shortly after journeyed to ‘Iraq to induce Hulagu to sanc¬ 
tion a full-scale invasion of the Delhi Sultanate, 

Hulagu refused, but promised him protection, The Mongol 
forces, stationed in Sindh under Sali Bahadur, were ordered to de¬ 
stroy the Multan fortifications, but they were not to cross the Delhi 
frontier under any circumstances. 32 This forbearance, suggesting 
a desire to stabili.se the frontiers, was quickly reciprocated by the 
Delhi Government, who disbanded the special force raised to meet 
Sali Bahadur’s expected invasion. Mahmud’s government thus 
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tacitly acquiesced in the loss of Sindh and the Punjab west of the 
Beas line. An anxiety to avoid hostilities, even with the Mongol vas¬ 
sals, was evident when, in A.D. 1258, Balban transferred Shor Khun 
to the interior provinces of Kol and Gwalior from the frontier area 
of Bhatinda where he was conducting operations against Lvishlu 
Khan for the possession of Uch and Multan. Balban even much’ 
friendly overtures to Hulagu, who warmly responded and in A. IX 
1259 sent a goodwill mission to Delhi, were the envoys were accord¬ 
ed a magnificent reception. 33 

Whether a formal agreement resulted from all this is not 
definitely known, but Balban must have discerned some change in 
the attitude of the Mongols towards their protege Kisblu Khan to 
feel encouraged to dispossess him of Multan a few years later. 
Kishlu is reported to have taken refuge in Baniyan, the area west of 
the Sindhu, and to have made fruitless attempts to recover Tipper 
Sindh which, from the beginning of Balban’s reign, appears in effec¬ 
tive control of Delhi. 34 Whether the Mongol forces withdrew 
across the Sindhu under military pressure, or in accordance wiih the 
agreement, is equally uncertain. But they remained in undisturbed 
possession of west Punjab, and Lahore was not reannexed until a 
few years after Balban’s accession. 

V. REVIVAL OF HINDU POWER 

Dominating the entire background, however, were the Hindus 
whose revived striking power, only feebly met by Iltutmisli’s efforts, 
found fresh opportunities during the weak regime of his successors. 
Along the undefined border, and inside the vaguely dominated 
country, the Sultanate was normally confronted with a standing 
military challenge which intensified with every local or individual 
disaffection. The difficulties of ensuring the governor’s loyalties 
had made LakhnawatT, for example, an uncertain possession; 
within eight years of Iltutmish’s death Orissa’s confident aggressions 
threatened its very existence. The failure of Tughaii Khan’s private 
adventure in the Awadh province and his implied rcjecLion of Delhi’s 
authority offered Narasimha I his chance of striking at the Lakhnu- 
wati frontier in A.D. 1243. Although promptly repulsed, the attack 
signified more than it, accomplished, for it highlighted the role which 
the Hindu power now began to play on all the contiguous areas. As 
mentioned earlier, Tughan Khan’s counter-attack also failed, and he 
was chased back to his capital which the Orissan forces closely 
besieged. Until aid from Delhi could arrive, the Hindu forces had a 
free run. of the country, and even when they withdrew across 
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Laklidnoi which they plundered, military action for its recovery was 
hardly possible 

Although ol no major territorial consequence, the episode put 
Lakhnawati on the defensive, with Orissa free to substantiate her 
claim to have despatched the Yavanas of jRadha and Varendri”, 3 ^ 
Her progress in this direction is not evidenced in the records, but 
when, under Yuzbak, Lakhnawati resumed military action ten years 
later, the earlier pattern was repeated. After two minor triumphs, 
a major reverse in Orissa obliged him to seek Delhi’s aid with which 
he captured what he thought was the Tiai’s capital’, but which, from 
its name “Arzbadan” (or Umurdan), is probably to be identified with 
tlu' village now known as Garh Mandaran, on the Ilooghly-Miclna- 
pore border, thus indicating the region along which the successive 
campaigns were fought. The Lakhanor area evidently remained 
wit h Orissa, but Yuzbak gained in the south what he lost in the west; 
for he occupied Nadiya and the adjacent BhagirathI basin effectively 
enough to commemorate it by a special issue of silver coins in A.D. 
1255 “struck from the kharaj of Arzbadan and. Nodia”.' , ° But the 
success did little to affect the overall pattern of the military situa¬ 
tion, for Orissa’s frontier remained on the lower BhagirathI till a 
subsequent push, towards the end of the century, completed the an¬ 
nexation of Ihc coastal region, 

From East Bengal, where the Sena dynasty still continued, the 
Turks apprehended no great danger, but in the Brahmaputra valley 1 
their offensive power suffered an unparalleled set-back when, 
encouraged by his success in southern Bengal, Yuzbak launched a 
similar campaign in the north-east, against the Kamarupa kingdom, 
flien comprising the country from the Karatoya to Gauhati. As he- 
crossed the river, the Kamarupa Raja withdrew his troops, thus 
allowing the invader to inarch unopposed to Gauhati, where he pro¬ 
claimed himself king of Lakhnawati and Kamarupa. He spurned the 
Rcija’s request for reinstatement as a tributary vassal and, assured 
by the rich crop then ripening in the fields, even foolishly sold his 
own grain stock to the latter’s agents. His folly dawned on him only 
When he found the standing crops totally destroyed by floods caused 
by the Raja’s cutting the embankments of the swollen rivers. Yuzbak 
was forced to retreat, which ended in disaster. Trying to avoid the 
flooded valley he moved along the unexplored and hostile Qfiro- 
Jaintia Hills, and in the defiles was caught between the hill tribes 
and the Kamarupa forces, He was taken prisoner and died of his 
wopnds while his army was annihilated , 3 ' 

This disaster emphasised once again the altered military' 
situation which was perceptible almost simultaneously in other parts 
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of the kingdom. Turkish hold on the narrow riverine strip of the 
Patna-Monghyr-Bhagalpur districts was rendered precarious by the 
extended activity of the surviving Hindu princes of South Bihar 
whose existence was never seriously affected by the conquest. Round 
Bodh-Gaya were the Sena rulers of Pith! to whose continuous occu¬ 
pation of the district the votive records of the Hindu chiefs of 
Sapadalaksha and Kumayun bear indirect evidence. Extension of 
Muslim rule in Shahabad, where power of the Mahdmuiakas of 
Rohtasgarh could not. have entirely disappeared, was hardly possible, 
and it is only tho late Tibetan traditions which ascribe Turkish suze¬ 
rainty over Bodh-Gaya. Early in Mahmud’s reign even the town of 
Bihar had to face Hindu assaults, and the local governor lost his life 
in resisting whal was evidently a siege. The attack failed, but, it was 
a defensive achievement which retained control over the route to 
Lakhnawatl. 38 

More positive evidence of Plindu revival comes from the 
Sultanate’s southern frontier. The Chandcllas had effected a speedy 
recovery, and by A.D. 1241 had earned recognition as overlord by the 
Mahdrdnaka of Kakaredika (modern Rewah). They advanced steadily 
towards the west and claimed, in an inscription of A.D. 1263, to be rul¬ 
ing over Jhansi; a subsequent record implies ovcrlordship over Nal- 
pur (Narwar), Gopal, Madhuban (Mathura), and Gopagiri (Gwalior). 
The situation became grave for the Sultanate as these localities form¬ 
ed the nucleus of the growing power of the Jajapellas (Yajvapala), 
who already in Iltutmish’s reign had compelled notice as the dominat¬ 
ing power in the country round Narwar, “the greatest of all the Rais 
of Hindustan”. Their pressure on Gwalior latterly increased to such 
an extent that reinforcing the garrison proved ineffective and, as 
mentioned before, Raziyya was obliged to abandon the fortress, By 
A.D. 1251 the dynasty, under Chahadadeva, had extended its power to 
Chanderi a,nd even to Malwa, and Balban’s expedition in that year 
against the “Rana Chahir Ajari” produced no more abiding result 
than a temporary capture of Narwar and Gwalior; for in the dynasty’s 
epigraphic and numismatic records these places continue to figure 
uninterruptedly to as late a date as A.D. 1298. 39 

Just south of the Yamuna, between Mahoba and Hamlrpur, the 
Bhar Rajputs threatened the security of the Doab province. The 
rising power of the Vaghelas in Rewah who, in two generations, 
acquired control over most of the country south of Chunar and along 
the Tons river, not only barred Turkish expansion southwards but 
even endangered the cis-Yamuna area. Exertions put forth by the 
governor of Awadh against the territory of “Bhatigor” (an old name 
of the Tons valley) failed to control this rising power; even a full 
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scale expedition led by Balban in A.D. 1247 into the country between 
Kalanjara and Kara achieved little beyond raiding the chief’s 
stronghold. 40 

Even within the provinces administered by the Sultanate an 
intensification of Hindu resistance was in evidence. The half-subdued 
countryside offered enough manoeuvring space for the local tribes 
who, in the absence of organised military leadership, took to a form 
of guerilla warfare. Balban was obliged to wage two sanguinary 
campaigns to obtain even a temporary control over the Aligarh Dis¬ 
trict, where local tribes, infesting the highways and forests, were 
to engage the government’s undivided attention even in the next 
reign. In A.D. 1247 it required another campaign to recover portions 
of the Kanauj District from a Hindu chief. In the northern fringe of 
the present Uttar Pradesh Delhi government encountered heavier 
and more protracted resistance from the Hindus. Notable among 
I hose were the tribes settled in Budaun, Sambhal and Aonla, des¬ 
cribed as the Katehriyas, whose aggressions involved the Delhi 
government in bloody campaigns even far into the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. Their frequent raids on the towns of Budaun and Sambhal 
rendered Delhi’s power in those parts almost nugatory. In order to 
supplement the local governor’s attempts against them, Balban con¬ 
ducted a big expedition in A.D. 1254 and pushed through Bijnaur as 
far as the Ramgahga. The Katehriya resistance caused heavy casual¬ 
ties in the Delhi forces, and if the campaign could be described as a 
success, it was so only as a retaliatory measure, for control over the 
trans-Ganga districts remained as costly a process as it was before. 
The reported success of the governor of Meerut in overthrowing 
“Ranahs and other independent Hindu tribes inhabiting places as 
far as Rurki and Miapur”, and in reducing the Bijnaur area, could 
have meant no more than preliminary operations for the establish¬ 
ment of a military station in Amroha. 41 

The most serious set-back was in Rajputana. Iltutmish’s death 
found the Chauhans pressing oh Ranthambhor, and Raziyya was oblig¬ 
ed, as in the case of Gwalior, to withdraw from the fortress which, 
thenceforth became the seat of the later Chauhan dynasty under 
Vagbhata, 41 " It became the centre from which Chauhan power 
radiated over a lengthening arc enclosing northern Rajputana and 
the collateral houses of Kotah, Bundx and Jalor. In inscriptions of 
even the smaller principality of Mew-ar, ranging in dates from A.D. 
1213 to 3 252, 4S victory over the Turushkas provides special items of 
laudation. Against this tide of Rajput power, the military hold over 
Ajmer could be of little consequence, for loss of the recently 
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established defensive outposts at Lawah, Kasili and Sambhar practi¬ 
cally sealed it off. 

Punitive expeditions availed but little to arrest this trend ol the 
military situation. In A.D. 1248 Balban’s raid on the Chauhan strong¬ 
hold was repulsed; ten years later we read again of similar but ap¬ 
parently ineffective raids into the territories “of the in (idols of Ran- 
thambhor, Bundi and Chitrur”. A factor which very seriously ham¬ 
pered Delhi’s striking power in Rajputana was the continuing depre¬ 
dation of the turbulent people of the northern ALwar region designat¬ 
ed as the “Koh-payah” of Mewal. These were the Yaduvaihsf Rajputs 
who, following the loss of their slrongholds ol Bayana and Tahangarh, 
spread themselves over the countryside, and kept up an armed 
resistance which intensified as the century progressed, and which 
increasingly tended to merge in ihe general Rajput offensive. They 
harried the districts of Siwalik, Harianah, and Bayana, and towards 
the end of Mahmud’s reign, terrorised even Delhi itself. Heavily dis¬ 
tracted by their raids, which in A.D. 1256 reached as far as llansl, Bal- 
ban had to follow up his earlier exertions by two full-scale campaigns 
in A.D. 1258. But he could accomplish little beyond plundering a few 
Mewall villages and capturing some of their leaders. Although not 
directed by the Chauhans, the Mewatis yet appear to have opera I ed 
as their spearheads which kept Delhi engaged in its neighbourhood 
while Ranthambhor accumulated strength and territory. 

VI. BALBAN RESTORES THE AUTHORITY OF SULTANATE 

An effective solution of these multiplying problems called for a 
stable central direction which, in the circumstances, could only come 
from a strong king, realistic in approach and severely efficient in 
execution. For, external dangers arose as a direct consequence of 
internal weakness, which was due to the slate’s incomplete consoli¬ 
dation, The need for concentrating on this primary task was there¬ 
fore the lesson which the politics of the last three decades clearly 
brought home to Balban. The initial expansionist motives of Mu'izz- 
ud-din and Aibak had qualified Ulutmish’s attention to internal pi o~ 
blems and had become a political tradition with his dynasty, to 
break with this tradition and reverse the emphasis, therefore, requir¬ 
ed unquestioned power and strong resolution. 

Such power Balban had in effect wielded as the Deputy of the 
State (Naib-i-Mamlikat); he was even known to have used some of 
the royal insignia. He gave form and content to Mahmud’s kingship 
in such a personal manner that when his name formally appeared on 
the coins on the latter’s death in A.D. 1265/ 14 it evoked little commehl 
qit disapproval, for it seemed a natural process that the old dynasty 
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would moige in h)h lannly. Old loyalties were thus continued, but 
the now lung sought to reinforce them still further by formulation of 
theories of dynastic monarchy expressed m such regalia and decorum 
that it set the standard for future lungs. Like Iltutmish, he also 
belonged to the Ilbari clan of Turks, but while the former’s supreme 
status rested more on practical ability than on inherited distinction, 
Balban tried to buttress his crown and also his undoubted abilities 
with claims of noble lineage; for he regarded himself as descended 
from Afrasiyab, the Turkish hero of Persian mythology. On the gra¬ 
dually spreading myth of Turkish racial superiority was thus super¬ 
imposed a cult of family prestige which effectively replaced the 
acquired status of the older dynasty. 

A supporting theory of kingship was also formulated on the lines 
of the Sassauian monarchy. Balban ignored Islamic constitutional 
principles, and far outreaehed his master when he spoke of kingship 
as a “divine gift”, and of the king as a “unique personage”. Such a 
king ruled not merely by protecting Islam, but by insisting on the 
absolute acceptance of his superhuman status. This involved a tech¬ 
nique of government which must suppress all notions of Tribal or 
Islamic republican equality, and which therefore depended on the 
king's undoubted ability to compel the people’s unquestioning 

obedience/ ,G 


Acting on such ideas, matured during his deputyship, and in 
sharp contrast to the conduct of the meek, unassertive Mahmud, 
Balban inaugurated his reign by adapting the court ceremonial to 
the new conception. This included a rigid insistence on the zaminbos 
and pathos (prostrating before and kissing the king’s feet or the 
throne), two of the non-Islamic practices which Iltutmish was vainly 
requested by the jurists to regard with disfavour. Since the king’s 
person was to be unapproachable, Balban surrounded himself with 
body-guards,—a picked band of impressively uniformed, fearsome 
soldiers with drawn sabres glittering in the sun In public, he never 
talked except to his officials, and that only through the Grand Cham¬ 
berlain; once he administered a sharp rebuke to a courtier who 
pleaded with him to grant an interview to a private citizen, a rich 
merchant of Delhi, who offered all his wealth for this honour. Even 
in private life, the consciousness of his ‘unique’ status hampered his 
naturalness, for ho was never seen even by his immediate attendants 
to laugh. When his eldest son died in battle, the sorrow corroded 
his heart, but, god-like, he remained unmoved, and his conduct or 
countenance showed no trace of his inner feelings. Acting on the 
same motive he gave up his earlier habit of drinking and prohibited 
the same, to his courtiers. The fear and dignity-which he sought 
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to earn by such frightful correctness of conduct was heightened by 
the effects of the Mongol conquests which sent princes and eminent 
scholars flying for asylum to his court. 

Even more emphatic were the governmental expressions of his 
autocracy which had to justify itself by pitiless efficiency. As one 
of the departments through whose working the king’s power and 
correctness are usually assessed, the judiciary received his vigilant 
attention. Justice was administered with ruthless impartiality, for 
it was not ,so much the Law which had to be vindicated, as the king’s 
god-like power which can suffer no distinction in its exercise. The 
exemplary punishment he gave to the governors of Budaun and 
Awadh, for reported cruelty to their domestic servants, ,£,a was not so 
much a judicial act, as the exercise of the king’s right to seek out 
and punish those who impinged on his absolute guarantee of security 
to all. To this end he improved the espionage service and reporters 
were selected with the greatest care. 

The prevailing insecurity round the capital afforded him fuller 
opportunity to vindicate this sovereign guarantee. The mounting 
Rajput offensive, added to the Mongol pressure and the rebellious 
uprising of the Turkish chiefs, had created, a situation which strain¬ 
ed the government’s resources almost to the breaking point. Robbers 
stalked the countryside, communications were unsafe, and dense 
forests near Delhi sheltered marauders who menaced even the city 
life. In the Doab and Awadh Hindu peasants suffered little control, 
and with the ever-turbulent Katehrxyas holding Budaun and Amroha 
under constant threat, the king’s prestige was at a fearfully low ebb. 
Balban studied the problem carefully, and almost immediately on 
his accession set to work on it with fierce determination and sense 
of urgency. Within a year forests round the capital were cleared, 
and robbers hunted out. On the south-western approach to the city 
he erected military posts and garrisoned them with seasoned Afghan 
troops to guard against the Mewalls.. Other approaches were simi¬ 
larly fortified. Next year operations were extended to the east, and 
the affected areas of Awadh and the Doab were divided into military 
commands, with troops detailed to campaign relentlessly against the 
insurgents. This concentrated drive produced quick results, and 
within a year brigandage ceased, forests were cleared, and peasants 
returned to normal obedience. In the neighbourhood of Kampil and 
Patiali (Farrukhabad District), where the later Gahajavalas had 
founded strongholds, Balban conducted the operations personally, 
clearing forests and building new roads. Fortresses were erected at 
strategic points, and permanent colonies of Afghan soldier-farmers 
were established in and around to ensure their safety and provide a 
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local militia. News of a fresh Katehriya incursion on Budaun inter- 
i. up led the kings operations in these areas. In terrible anger he 
returned to lit out a larger force from Delhi and, moving as on a hunt¬ 
ing expedition, suddenly fell on Katehr like lightening. A frightful 
slaughter of the besieged insurgent population then followed, their 
houses were burnt and bodies lay rotting for days on end, the stench 
fouling the area as far as the Gahga, This calculated ferocity 
thoroughly cowed down all potential rebels in the neighbourhood, 
and the districts returned to peace. Forests were cleared and a net¬ 
work of roads spread to facilitate administrative control. 

With security problems as his primary occupation, Balhan thus 
kept an unceasing watch on the slightest manifestation of those ail¬ 
ments which had paralysed the government during the past few 
decades. The conquest was yet to lead to settlement in the country; 
the governmental machinery had to shed its inchoate and improvised 
character and had to work primarily towards integrating the loosely 
co-ordinated provincial army commands. There was no longer any 
organised Hindu opposition on a large scale in the conquered area, 
but, ill-defined though it was, the Sultan’s government had to fight 
its way through the countryside. All round the state were Indian 
powers, whose energies the Sultanate’s recent weakness had tended 
to revive to such an extent, that the original war of conquest seemed 
once again lo be in progress. A supremely dangerous complication 
was the Mongol who controlled the major areas of the Punjab and 
pressed on up to the JBeas. As a foreigner the Turk was cut off from 
his homeland, and shortage of man-power therefore threatened his 
dominating position in the Sultanate, 

During his deputyship Baiban had made a correct appraisal of 
these reqent developments, and inevitably decided on adopting the 
only possible course of action, namely conservation of strength pri¬ 
marily for consolidation rather than expansion. This involved a 
departure from the policy hitherto guiding the Sultanate, and when 
his courtiers, unable to outgrow the earlier tradition, urged him to 
acquire new territories, he told them, that he could ill afford to 
employ his limited man-power and resources in occupying hostile 
states, for it will endanger internal security. The problem of safe¬ 
guarding the western frontier governed his foreign policy and limit¬ 
ed his striking power. With regret—for he was no pacifist—he had 
to restrain himself from the temptation of leading “his well-prepared 
forces to capture the distant Eanas”, Pie constantly reminded him¬ 
self of the prudent counsel not to overstrain oneself by trying to 
subjugate others. Pie would certainly defend his borders against 
aggression, but if he was to maintain the dominant position of the 
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Turks in India, as he was determined to do, he could not extend his 
military commitments. 40 

This last point deserves attention. It explains the ruling Lemper 
of the Mamluk state which had resulted in the main from the race- 
movements conditioning the initial conquest. A feeling of racial 
superiority sustained the otherwise loose federation of the conquer¬ 
ing Turks both against the Hindus and the Mongols. The Stale in¬ 
evitably took the character of a Turkish proprietary concern, and the 
non-Turk Indian Muslim found, as in the early years of Mahmud’s 
reign, thaL any attempt to claim a share in the administration intensi¬ 
fied the opposition of the ruling race. The House of Iltutmish 
jealously championed this racialism. 

In itself, this was an untenable policy; the effect of the Mongol 
conquests made it dangerously so. Pure-born Turks were rapidly 
diminishing in number, for no more immigrants came through the 
Mongol barriers. Mixing of blood was fast producing a generation 
which had little direct contact with the racial traditions of the Turks, 
and had greater community of feeling with the Indian Muslims. 
Even as regards the Hindus, a sense of community of interest had to 
be fostered in order to puL forth the maximum resistance to the 
Mongol barbarian. And through all these years, by immigration and 
conversion, non-Turki elements tended to increase as much in num¬ 
ber as in quality. What was therefore easy for Iltutmish was 
impossible in the age when Balban reigned. His striking power was 
limited by his racialism, for he had to extend the basis of his state 
in order to command those forces which proved so irresistible when 
used later by the Khaljls. 

But Balban sought to resist this process of time and employed 
his extraordinary energy and will-power to perpetuate a racial polity 
which, in its ultimate form., merged with his absolutism. He sym¬ 
bolised the primacy of the Turk, with his own power exercised 
primarily in the interest of his race. Expansion of the kingdom was 
therefore of less immediate importance than perfecting the coercive 
instrument with which to vindicate this superiority. In devoting 
his energies to this end he, however, helped in a necessary historical 
process, though with an objective which, as will be seen presently, 
could not stand the ultimate pressure of events. 

Since defence required improvement of the army, Balban 
expanded it with more and abler personnel. Defects in the cavalry 
organization, discovered in course of an expedition to Lahore early 
in the reign, were remedied by reallotting the revenue assignments 
among better recruits and cashiering the unserviceable men, to make 
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(hat t adieu] approach to (he problem of army organization whicli 
brought outstanding result to his successor dynasty. 

His vigilance nevertheless proved a compensating factor, and 
along the western border defence measures against the Mongols 
ploved ellective. Balbun’s cousin Sher Khan held the frontier pro¬ 
vinces of Multan and Dipalpur till his death a few years after the 
Sultan s accession, and was reported to have been “like the walls of 
Gog and Magog to the Mongols”. When appointing a successor, 
Balban decided on reducing the extent of the governor’s administra¬ 
tive responsibility so that his striking power remained unhampered 
While Multan and Dipalpur were placed under his eldest son 
Muhammad, the eastern district of Bhatinda was separated to become 
the forward base of the Sunam-Samana provincial command which, 
under his second son Bughra Khan, was detailed to hold the Beas 
line. While Prince Muhammad was made the supreme commander 
of the entire frontier region, under each of the two commanders a 
picked force of eighteen thousand horsemen was provided to hold 
the strategic points, while an equally strong reserve force, based on 
Delhi, was to supplement the defence as occasion demanded. The 
result of this arrangement was a vast improvement in the defence 
strategy, ensuring quick and co-ordinated action. Although Lahore 
remained as a border region, yet the Mongols were effectively check¬ 
ed, and we are told that whenever they tried to cross the Beas, the 
throe forces quickly converged, and “as a result of the several vic¬ 
tories obtained over them they never dared to approach the river any 
more”. A greater concentration was effected towards the end of 
the reign when, in view of Bug'hra’s proposed transfer to Lakhnawatl, 
the Sunam-Samana command was divided into smaller regional 
units, all co-ordinated to work under the overall command of Prince 
Muhammad. The effect of this strategy was soon felt by the Mongols, 
for the prince easily kept them beyond the Sindhu, and annually sent 
to Delhi captives taken from among the raiders, 47 

Contemporary accounts bear eloquent testimony to the security 
which directly resulted from all these measures. The king was held 
in awe, and the governing machinery worked with ruthless efficiency 
for peace. The only incident which marred this picture was a rebel¬ 
lion in the distant Bengal, but its costly failure only emphasised the 
terrible strength of the will which worked that machine. Lakhna- 
wal! had shown persistent, disapproval of her subservience to Delhi, 
and throughout the Mamluk period the province was in chronic dis¬ 
temper, distance and climatic hazards adding to the ease with which 
ambitious governors often flouted the central government, During 
the last decade of Mahmud’s reign Lakhnawatl enjoyed, as mentioned 
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earlier, unmolested autonomy under Arsalan Khan, who annexed 
Bihar and bequeathed the territories to his son Tatar Khan. One of 
the latter’s inscriptions, dated A.D. 1265, claims almost imperial 
status for him, but he appears to have avoided open proclamation of 
sovereignty, and even to have placated Balban by sending token pre¬ 
sents. Whether he died or was removed shortly after is uncertain, 
but Delhi’s control over the province was firm enough to enable one 
of Balban’s freedmen, named Tughril, to be appointed governor. 
Tughril, however, lost no time in imbibing the country’s political 
tradition, for, having earned popularity by liberal and efficient 
administration, and increased his resources by raids into the neigh¬ 
bouring Hindu states, he allowed, as the chronicler puts it, “the bird 
of rebellion to lay eggs in his brain”. Balban’s alleged infirmity, due 
to advanced age, was considered to offer a good opportunity, and so, 
some time in A.D. 1280, Tughril signified his rebellion by withhold¬ 
ing the king’s share of the booty captured in his latest expedition. 
This he followed up by a formal declaration of sovereignty, clothed 
with the regal title of Sultan Mughis-ud-din. He defeated the force 
sent by Balban under Amin Khan, the governor of Awadh, — most of 
the Royal troops deserting to his side, as Hindu tribes harassed their 
retreat. 

The news of this reverse hurt Balban’s pride and the vanquished 
genera] was hanged for his failure to vindicate the king’s authority. 
But when the next two succeeding' expeditions also met with a 
similar fate, the king decided to stake everything on this challenge 
to his prestige. Vowing never’ to return without the rebel’s head, ho 
set out personally at the head of a large foi’oe of provincial and 
special troops, and ignoring the hazards of the rainy season he march¬ 
ed expeditiously through Awadh and North Bihar. He encountered 
no opposition, and found on arrival that the city of Lakhnawatl had 
been evacuated by the rebel, Tughril was frightened by the unexpect¬ 
ed hardening of the octogenarian king’s will, and was reported to be 
hiding in the eastern districts. His plan was obviously to 
depend on the climate and the water-logged country to wear out the 
king’s forces. But Balban pushed towards Sonargaon where the 
local ruler Danujamadhava of the Deva dynasty was persuaded to 
co-operate in preventing the rebel’s flight by the water-routes of his 
kingdom, which, it appears, extended to the Beni river. 48 With the 
rivers thus closed to him, Tughril moved by land towards the 
Tippera. frontier, but Balban scented his trail and sent detachments 
to scour the countryside. One of these eventually came upon the 
rebel camp, fell on the unsuspecting troops, and cut off TughriFs head 
as he tried to escape. With the rebel’s adherents in chain, Balban 
returned to Lakhnawatl to execute everyone suspected of the 
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slightest sympathy with him. Their corpses, hung on gibbets, lined 
the main bazaar, and while advising his son Bughra Khan, whom he 
left in charge of the province, he tellingly pointed to these emphatic 
proofs of the king’s unconquerable power. 

As he returned triumphantly after three years, governors and 
chiefs hastened to congratulate and to reaffirm their subservience. 
Perfect peace and order prevailed in every pai’t of the kingdom, and 
the Sultan’s prestige was al its height. Balban could feel legitimate 
pride in restoring order and in completing Illutmish’s work, for 
he had almost recreated the Sultanate. This he never tired of in¬ 
stilling into the mind of his heir apparent, his eldest son Muham¬ 
mad, a prince whoso qualities evoked warm praise from all his con¬ 
temporaries. Muhammad, however, was not destined to succeed 
his father, for early in A.D. 1286 he was killed in a fierce engagement 
with the Mongols in course of one of their periodical raids on the 
Luhore-Dipulpur border. This meant no military set-back, as the 
Mongols were eventually expelled, but the prince’s death, frust¬ 
rating all his hopes, came as a fatal shock to the old monarch. For 
Bughra Khan was no substitute. The iron king remained calm in 
public but melted in tears in his nightly solitude. 

Balban lived for a year more, weighed down by sickness and 
anxiety. Pie summoned Bughra to be near his death-bed and as¬ 
sume ihe eventual responsibility. But the prince, avoiding a 
direct refusal, waited for the king to recover slightly, and then, 
slipped away from the hazards of the Delhi throne to the enervat¬ 
ing ease of Lakhnawatl. On the way he heard of his father’s re¬ 
lapse but ho stuck to his decision. With his end approaching fast, 
and thus left with a choice between his two grandsons, both adole¬ 
scents, the king, resigned to his predicament, nominated Kaikhus- 
rav, son of the deceased Muhammad. In so doing he only provided 
for his dynasty, but for carrying on his policy he depended ulti¬ 
mately cm his friends, notably the Kotwdl and the Wazir, to whom 
his dying request was to render the prince all necessary help and 
guidance. Pie breathed his last in A.D. 1287. 

In keeping alive the traditions of the Sultanate’s founders, 
Balban had ruthlessly held back the new forces which insistently 
demanded adjustment. His achievement lay in the strength with 
which the State was regenerated, and it was obvious that he was 
irreplaceable in the scheme in which the Sultanate was meant to 
function. His courtiers, therefore, had reason to mourn the death 
of this stern king, for, as the Kotwdl put it, he was their only gua¬ 
rantee “against every upstart who would now aspire to the crown”, 
and against the consequent “destruction of the old aristocracy”. 49 
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VII. THE END OF BALBAN’S DYNASTY 

Since Balban resisted the new social forces, adjustment through 
violent process became inevitable when his ruthless will was stilled 
by death. The history of the next reign of three years was a 
quickening of this process, the king’s incapacity giving a handle to 
his jealous and more conservative nobles to raise a wall round their 
power without the necessary ability to reinforce it. The bursting 
that resulted was less violent than it could have been, but more 
revolutionary in implications than what Balban had striven to 
oppose. 

How his pervasive strength of will was necessary to divert the 
latent factiousness of the Turk was seen, by contrast, when on the 
night of his death, and flouting' his wish, the Kotwal, who bore 
personal animosity to prince Muhammad’s family, manoeuvred 
Kaikhusrav out of the capital and had Kaiqubad, Bughra Khan’s 
son, proclaimed king. Kaikhusrav was sent off as governor of 
Multan, and his supporters, headed by the Wazir, were all impri¬ 
soned and exiled. The government thus became a family oli¬ 
garchy in which the Kotwal’s scheming and able son-in-law Nizam- 
ud-din was enabled quickly to gather the strings of power. 

Nizam-ud-din sedulously encouraged the youthful king’s thirst 
for sensuous pleasure, denied to him by the austere grandfather. 
Wine, women and song kept the Sultan busy, and the gaiety soon 
infected the court and became the norm of city-life. The adminis¬ 
trative machine was kept going only by the momentum gathered 
in the last reign, and the frontier defences retained enough strength 
and cohesion to repeat the earlier triumphs over the Mongols. 
Nizam-ud-din possessed the dictator’s ability, and although offi¬ 
cially only the city-magistrate (Dad-beg) of Delhi, his authority as 
the de facto ruler was ojpenly admitted. With the king completely 
under his control—he sent his wife to supervise Kaiqubad’s harem 
—the dictator used his opportunities towards consolidating Ms 
power for the final usurpation which to everyone appeared in¬ 
evitable and even necessary. Within six months Kaikhusrav was 
murdered, supposedly under the king’s orders; the new Wazir . 
Khwaja Khatir, was next removed, and a charge of sedition was 
trumped up to replace a large number of influential officers by 
Nizam-ud-din’s own creatures. 

But he was not to reap the fruit of his labour, Report of 
Kaiqubad’s heedless gaiety and his impending fall reached his father 
in Lakhnawati, and the family shirker was at last roused to a sense 
of paternal responsibility. Letters and messages being of no avail, 
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Bughia eventually decided to meet his son, and a meeting was 
arranged on the border of Awadh. Some writers, including Amir 
Khusrav who wrote a long poetical account celebrating the occa¬ 
sion, refer io political motives actuating the father who, in any 
case, moved in full military strength. Kaiqubad also marched 
with an army to the camp on the Saraju river and, under Nizam-ud- 
din’s instructions, insisted on the Lakhnawatl ruler coming over 
from the olber side and paying respects due to the Sultan of Delhi. 
A protracted exchange of arguments on points of procedure, punc¬ 
tuated by occasional threats, was ended by the father finally agree¬ 
ing to do homage to Bat ban’s successor. The meeting that follow¬ 
ed is one of the tenderest incidents of medieval history. Kai- 
qubatl affected stern dignity as Bughra Khan, bowing and kissing 
the ground, approached his feet, but his feeling welled up at length, 
and the audience broke into sobs as the son tearfully clasped his 
father. For throe days Bughra Khan gave him paternal advice to 
mend his ways and realise his responsibilities, repeating what he 
had himself heard in vain from Balban, and, while taking leave, 
whispered a request to “get rid of men like Nizam-ud-dln”. 

Kaiqubad’s impulsive resolution to heed his father’s advice 
and correct his ways, however, gave way even before he reached 
Delhi, but Nizam-ud-din’s rivals sought opportunities to remind him 
of Bughrii’s parting advice. The dictator lacked the daring and 
quick decision of a soldier, and so used backstairs method to de¬ 
stroy his rivals while putting off the final action. The governor 
of Multan provoked his jealousy by his famed victories over the 
Mongols, and so was killed; Malik Tuzaki, the recently appointed 
army minister, was similarly removed. But then, in a drunken fit, 
Kaiqubad, reminded of his father’s advice, ordered Nizam-ud-din 
io proceed to Multan as governor, and, on his hesitating to comply, 
caused him to be poisoned. 

The sudden disappearance of this one dominant and stable fac¬ 
tor in the government, however, created a vacuum which neither 
the Icing nor any of his courtiers was able effectively to fill. Ziyli- 
ud-dln Barani pictures the resulting state of affairs as a chaos in 
which jealous, power-loving' men of no ability kept pursuing each 
other, while the king sank rapidly under the cumulative effects of 
his excesses. Two of the new court functionaries, the Amir-i-Hajib 
Malik Kachhan and the Barbak Malik Surkha, controlled the king’s 
establishment, and so were enabled to initiate policy. Seeking to 
safeguard their power as guardians of Balban’s heritage, they plan¬ 
ned a rigid enforcement of his racialism which, as evidenced by 
some of the recent appointments, was tending to lose its primary 
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stress. Deciding' to begin with a purge of all undesirable non-Turki 
elements in the administration, Ihey drew up a list of men whose 
elimination was to be effected urgently and under the king’s autho¬ 
rity. As the afflicted Kaiqubad had become unserviceable even as 
a titular head, the policy-makers took the radical step of finding a 
new king for their use, in the person of the three year old prince 
Kayumars who was formally proclaimed king as Shams-ud-din. In 
A.D. 1289 Kaiqubad’s reign thus faded into that of his son. 

But before the Regency Council, formed by Kacbhan, Surkha 
and the Iiotwal, could begin implementing the new programme and 
strike at the listed men, the initiative was seized by the opposing 
forces. Heading the black list was Malik Yaghrash Firuz, leader 
of an influential and numerous clan known as the Khaljl, who, be¬ 
cause of their early separation from Turkistan, were universally, 
though erroneously, believed to be of non-Turki stock. ITis recent 
appointment to the army ministry was considered a dangerous vio¬ 
lation of Balban’s principles, but since his open dismissal was like¬ 
ly to prove ineffective as he had the army’s support, Kachhau had 
volunteered to assassinate him. One of his servants, named Ahmad 
Chap, however, happened to be the Khaljl chief’s nephew, and so 
apprised the latter of the conspiracy. Firuz thereupon collected 
his kinsmen, and shifted his headquarters from Delhi to the sub¬ 
urban village of Giyaspur where an army muster had been sche¬ 
duled. Unaware of all this, and anxious to decoy him from his 
people, Kachhan one day rode up to deliver an urgent summons 
from the king’s court. Firuz begged for time to finish the parade, 
and, then as Kachhan relaxed in the tent-shade, cut off his head. 
He followed it up with an immediate raid into the king’s palace, 
and carried away the boy-king before the Delhi citizens could 
realise the significance of these happenings. But the initial coup 
proved decisive. On the persuasion of the KotvM the citizens re¬ 
strained themselves from streaming out to an unequal contest, aud 
a feeling of hopelessness seized most of the Turkish officers. With 
the king now in his control, Firuz was able to legitimise his vic¬ 
tory and dispense the offices. Both the Kotvoal and Balban’s nep¬ 
hew having disdained to receive the office of the Naib (Deputy of 
the Kingdom) from him, Firuz accepted it himself, and for three 
months continued this fiction of Balban’s dynasty. How this fiction 
was finally closed and Kayumars disappeared from history, is not 
recorded, but Firuz only gave form to the realities of the situation 
and symbolized the coming of a new age, when he proclaimed his 
own accession 60 as Sultan Jalal-ud-dm Firuz on June 13, 12.90, 
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This dynasty is usually interred lo as Slave Dynasty in Indian history. But 
ol the nine rulers, only three, Aibak, Iltutmish and Balban, began their poli¬ 
tics'll career as bond-slaves; all the others were freemen. Among the three it 
was only Aibak whose manumission followed his accession to sovereign powei, 
Iltutmish and Balban both having obtained their freedom early in. their life. 
None 1 of these rulers in any case assumed the insignia of royalty while still a 
slave. To describe the entire series of these rulers as the Slave Dynasty, is, 
therefore, inappropriate, oven if it is overlooked that they belonged not to one 
but to throe dynasties or families. And yet they have obvious difference with 
the lu lev Turkish dynasties,—difference emphasised by the domination of freed- 
men grouped round leading members of the same class and functioning as a 
closed oligarchy and seeking reinforcement only from similar bondsmen. 
These features arc exactly paralleled in contemporary Egypt where the Turks, 
supplanting the Ayyubirio dynasty in 1250 ruled up to the Ottoman conquest 
through a series of cx-slavcs recruited and trained by means of a rigidly con¬ 
trolled organization and who never cared for the principle^ of hereditary succes¬ 
sion. To medieval historians they are known as the Mamluks, lit. ‘owned (from 
Arabic 'vial aid, to possess), based on the Quranic term for a slave, and what 
your right hands possess" (xvi, 77). Being of such long usage m Muslim 
history and indicative of what seems to be a widespread Turkish practice in 
the 1 Middle Ages the term Mam Ink has thus greater applicability to tno 
thirteenth century rulers of Delhi than the word ‘slave’ which implies a hte- 
long servitude. ‘ 
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CHAPTER VI 


LATFR CHALUKYAS AND ICALACHURIS 
OF KALYANA 


1. TAILA II (A.D. 973-997) 


T;ula 1J, who re-established the sovereignty of the Chalukyas in 
the Deccan alter overthrowing the Rashlralcuta Karkka II in A.D. 
973-74. claims to be a remote descendant of the Chalukya dynasty 
of Ihidami. The Chalukya Kirttivarman II of that dynasty, who was 
dethroned by the Kashtrakuia Dantidurga in the middle of the 
eighth century, 1 is said to have had au uncle whose name was possi¬ 
bly llluma. Bhunn was followed in succession by Kirttivarman III, 
Taila I, Vikramaditya III, Bhima II, Ayyana I, and Vikramaditya 
IV.° Of them Ayyana I is known to have married the daughter 
of the Rashbukula Krishna II of Manyakheta, and Vikramaditya IV 
married BotiihadovI, the daughter of the Kalachuri Lakshmana oi 
Ti'ipun. Vikramaditya IV’s son and successor was Taila II. Two 
inscriptions, dated A.D. 957 and 995, disclose that laila II was, in 
the early part of his life, a feudatory of the Rashfrakuta Krishna III 
in Tardavadi 1000 country. TardavaRi is now represented by the 
small village of Taddevvadi on the south bank of the Bhima, _in 
the Indi Taluk, Bijftjmr District, Bombay State. The Bagewadi 
Tdluk of this district was also included in it. It may be assumed 
that the predecessors of Taila II also ruled this country as feuda¬ 
tories of the Imperial Rashtrakufas. A number of other Chalukya 
families also ruled in the Deccan as vassals of the Rashtrakutas 
during this period, but their relation with the main line is no 


known. 

Circumstances leading in the overthrow of the Rashfrakutas 
bv Taila IT in A.D. 973-74 have been described above a taila ii 
was variously known as Tailapa, Tailappa and Tailappayya. He 
assumed the titles Ahavnmalla and Bhuvanaikamatta, and his capi¬ 
tal was Manyakheta at least up to A.D. 993. Immediately after 
his accession Taila II devoted Ids energies to the consolidation of 
his power. He found in Gauga Panchaladeva, who made lumse . 
master of the kingdom of the Gahga Marasimha II, is 8 nv ‘ 
Pahchaladeva’s kingdom included MulguWa 12 U lode ™ Mu3 fVnc, 
in the Dharwar District) in Belvola 300, in A,D. . ^ an is 
have extended up to the Krishna on the north. Panchaladeva, who 
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is described as the ‘Chalukya-panchanana,’ i.e. a very lion to the 
Chalukyas, challenged the authority of Taila fi. Taila JL, along 
with his general Niigadcva, the Gaiiga Bhutigadeva, and many feu¬ 
datory chiefs, confronted his rival in the battlefield, Bhutigadeva, 
who was the governor of Kogali 500, the country round the village 
Kogali, in the Hadagalli Taluk, Bellary District, Madras State, under 
the Rashtrakuta KholUga in A.D. 972, seems to have been 
dislodged from his position by Panchaladeva, In the initial stage 
of the battle that followed Panchaladeva reduced Taila II into a 
very precarious condition, as the Chalukya feudatories, who were 
in the rear, took to flight. The situation was eventually saved by 
Bhutigadeva, who succeeded in defeating and killing Panchaladeva. 
In recognition of this service Taila II honoured him with the title 
Ahavamallci, and made him the feudatory of Toragalo, modern 
Torgal, on the confines of the Dharwar District. The defeat of 
Panchaladeva, which took place before A.D. 977, enabled Taila II 
to establish his supremacy over the countries up to northern 
Mysore. The central and southern Mysore were under the Ctahga 
Rschamalla, son and successor of Marasimha, in A.D. 977. About 
this time Taila II defeated and killed Ranastambha, who was an ally 
of the Rashtrakuta Karkka II. Some time before A.D. 980, Taila 
II came into conflict with the Choja king Utlama Chola and won 
a victory. After settling the affairs in the south Taila II looked for 
conquest towards the western region. The strip of land between 
the Western Ghats and the sea and between the Purjaa river and 
Goa was known as the Konkana country (Konlcan). A branch of 
the Silahara dynasty had been ruling in Southern Konlcan, with 
its capital at Valipattana and as vassal of the Rashtrakulas, from the 
second half of the eighth century. Taila II with the help of his 
general Kesa(va)jiya brought Southern Konkan under his sway, 
and the Silahara Avasara III or his son Rattaraja acknowledged his 
supremacy. The Northern Konkan, which had its capital at 
Thana, and was at this time ruled by Aparajita Mrigirhka of 
a collateral branch of the Silahara dynasty, remained outside the 
limits of the kingdom of the Chalukyas. The Yadava Bhillama IT, 
ruler of Scuna-desa (the country round Daulatabad, in the Auranga¬ 
bad District, Hyderabad State), transferred his allegiance from the 
Rashtrakutas to the Chalukyas. Taila II made an attempt to assert 
his supremacy over the countries in the north, which once formed 
parts of the Rashtrakuta empire. He invaded Lata (the country 
between the Sabarmati river in Gujarat and the Ambika river in 
Surat, Bombay), conquered it, and placed it under his general 
Barappa of the Chaulukya family. To the north of Lata was the 
kingdom of Gurjara, ruled by the Chaulukya Mularaja I. About 
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tins lime, when the kingdom of Mularaja was invaded by the Cha- 
liamana Vigraharaja l of Sakambhari, Barappa attacked Mularaja 
Irom the south. lie gained some success, for an inscription credits 
Taila It with a victory over the Gurjaras. But Vigraharaja over¬ 
ran the Gurjara country, and reached Bhrigukachchha forcing his 
way through the kingdom of Barappa. The Chahamana occupation 
of Gurjara and Bata was, however, shortlived. Mularaja concluded 
a treaty with Vigraharaja and sent his son Chamundaraja to fight 
with Barappa, who was killed in the battle. It cannot be ascer¬ 
tained whether Taila It could maintain control over the successors 
of Barappa who ruled Lata for some time. 

Taila 11 wanted to assort his supremacy over Malava, which 
was formerly included in the Rashfrakuta empire. He led six in¬ 
vasions against, that country, but was repulsed on all those occasions 
by lire Paramaras under their king Muhja, also known as Utpala. 
At last Mufija took the offensive in order to pul a stop to the further 
aggressions of the Chalukyas. He crossed the Godavari, and led a 
campaign against, Taila II. Taila II, with the help of his feudatory 
the Yadava Bhillama II of the Souna-deia, defeated him and took 
him prisoner to his capital Miinyakheta. The general Kesa(va)jiya 
claims to have won the admiration of Taila II for the military skill 
which he showed on the bank of the Godavari. It seems to have re¬ 
ferred to the last battle of Taila II with Munja. Taila IBs victory 
over the Paramaras on this occasion made him master of the southern 
portion of the Paramara kingdom. Muhja was kept confined in the 
prison of the Chalukya capital. The story runs that Taila IBs sister 
Mrinalavatl, who was detailed to attend the captive king, fell in love 
with him, but when she came to learn that Munja’s ministers made 
secret arrangements for his escape, she reported the matter to her 
brother. Thereupon Taila II treated Muhja with great indignity 
and executed him shortly afterwards, 

Taila IT and his successors are mentioned as kings of Karndta, 
Kuntala, or Raftapadi seven and a half lakh country. The kingdom 
of the Chalukyas at this time included the Shimoga, Chitaldroog and 
Belhiry Districts in the south, Southern Konkan and the border of 
Northern Konkan in the west, and extended up to the upper course 
of the Godavari, and possibly even the Narmada on the north. Taila’s 
feudatory Brahmarasa governed Banavasi 12000 and Santalige 1000, 
Banavasi comprised the Shikarpur and Sorab Taluks of the Shimoga 
District, and Santalige, Nagar and Tirthahalli Taluks of the same 
district. The tract of the country round Davanagexe Taluk of the 
Chitaldroog District was known, as Kadambalige 1000. It was govern¬ 
ed by the feudatory Multtguifda Sinda Jatarasa. The Kadamba 
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Aryavarman and the Kadmnba Adityavannan adminislorod in suc¬ 
cession Kogali 500, Kisukad 70, and Sundavadi. SundavtILi is 
identical wilh Sindavudi, which is In be located in (he Alur Tahtlc 
of the Bellary District. Kisukad is the modern Lingsugur, 
Hyderabad. The Hal I,a feudatory Karttavnya I rak'd die Kiindi 
country from its cajnital Venugrama, modern Belgaum, in lire Bombay 
State. Sanlivarman oi the Baisa family administered Saundalli, now 
in the Belgaum District. 

Taila II married Jakabba, the daughter of the Ratla Dhanmiaha, 
and had by her two sons Satyasraya and Dusavarman also known 
as Yasovarman. Dasavarman acted as a Governor during the reign 
of Taila II. The last known date of Taila II from inscription is 
A.D. 996. He ruled for twenty-four years and was succeeded by 
Satyasraya in A.D. 997. 

2. SATYASRAYA (A.D. 997-c. 1008) 

Satyasraya, also known as Sattiga and Sattima, assumed the 
titles Irivaheclaiiga, Ahanamalla, and Akalanlcachurita. The earliest 
known date of his reign from inscription is A.D. 999 Satyasraya 
came into conflict with his northern neighbours soon after* his acces¬ 
sion. The Paramara Sindhuraja led an army against him and recon¬ 
quered territories which were wrested from Muhja by Taila II. The 
Kalachuri Kokalla II of Tripurl claims to have forced the king of 
Kuntala to live in exile (vavcivasa). There is obviously a pun on the 
word Vanava&a which refers to the country of Banavasi. The 
Kuntala king, who was Kokalla II’s adversary, seems to have been 
Satyasraya. 

The Silaharas of Northern Konkan, who did not submit to 
Taila II, fell a victim to the attack of Satyasraya. Satyasraya reduc¬ 
ed the Silahara Aparajita to a precarious position. It is stated that 
“hemmed in by the sea on one side, and the Satyasraya’s army on the 
other, Aparajita trembled like an insect on a stick both the ends of 
which are on lire”. Aparajita eventually saved himself by taking 
resort to the sea. Satyasraya burnt the city of Amsunagara in the 
kingdom of the Silaharas, received twenty-one elephants from them, 
and asserted his supremacy over all the territory up to the sea shore, 
Aparajita and his successors were, however, allowed to rule Northern 
Konkan as feudatories of the Chalukyas. After his conquest of 
Konkan Satyasraya seems to have invaded the Gurjara kingdom and 
inflicted a defeat on the Chaulukya Chamundaraja, son of Mularaja I. 

Satyasraya had to face a grave situation in the southern part of 
his kingdom. Chola Rajaraja, the Great, the successor' of Uttama 
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Ci,0?a ’ I,,vadc ' <l 1he L,c 'ccaa with 900,000 soldiers, and after eonquer- 
un< the southern divisions of the Chilukya kingdom, viz. Santalige, 
Lana vast, Kudanibaligc, and Kogali, captured the fort of Unkallu, 
modern Unkal, in the Dhlirwar District. Lenka Keta, the commander 
ol the tort, gave up his life in the battle with the Cholas while 
defending the stronghold. Rajaraja next pitched his camp at 
Dhanviu, modern Donur, in ihe Bagewacli Taluk of the Bijapur Dis¬ 
trict. An inscription of the third year of Rajendra Chola, son of Raja- 
rhja, states that Rajendra Chola conquered Iditurai-nadu, Banavasi, 
and Evoltipakkai. lditurai-nddu is the same as Erledorenad, the 
country comprising a large part of the Raichur District between the 
Krishna and the Tungabhudra, and Kollipakltai is the modern Kulpak, 
about 45 miles north-east of Hyderabad. These conquests seem to 
have been made by Rajendra Chola during his father’s campaign 
against Satyasraya. Rajaraja, while encamping at Donur, ravaged 
the surrounding country, killed women, children and the Brahmanas, 
forcibly carried away the Brahmaiia girls, and gave them in marriage 
to the people of different castes. Satyasraya made a desperate 
attempt 10 free his country from, the tyranny of the Cholas, and a 
fierce battle ensued. Srutiman Nakkan Chandiran, the chief of the 
elephant forces of Rajaraja, made a charge on the enemy at the 
order of his master, but lost his life. Rajaraja, being defeated, made 
a hasty retreat, but Satyasraya pursued him and captured a large 
train of his baggage wagons. Rajaraja returned to his own kingdom 
with some booty of gold flowers, which he dedicated to the temple 
of Tanjore. Satyasraya then led aggressive campaigns against his 
southern neighbours. He brought all the territories up to the 
Kurnool and Guntur Districts under his sway. A stone inscription 
of the reign of Satyasraya, found in the Bapatla Taluk of the Guntur 
District, is dated A.D. 1006. In A.D, 1004 Satyasraya is known to 
have boon residing in Srlparvata, also known as Srlsailam, in the 
Markapur Taluk of the Kurnool District, 

Bhimarasa continued to govern Banavasi during the reign of 
Satyasraya. Sobhanarasa ruled Belvola 300, Kundur 500, Purigere 
300, Halsusige 12000, and Kukkanur 30. Masavadi was administered 
by Taila, and, one of Satyasraya’s officers governed Panungal 500. 
Satyasraya had a feudatory named Kundamarasa, often described as 
his son, who distinguished himself in the Chola war. Satyasraya’s 
younger brother Dasavarman had three sons, viz. Vikramaditya V, 
Ayyapa II, and Jayasuhha II, and one daughter, Akkadevi. 
Satyasraya was succeeded by his nephew Vikramaditya V. 
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3. VIKRAMADITYA V (c. A.D. 1008-1014) 

Vikramaditya V assumed the titles Tribhuvavamalla and 
Vallabha-nai end) a. Dates of the inscriptions of his reign range from 
A.D. 1008 to 1013-14. During this period Ihe Chalukyas turned 
their attention to the expansion of their kingdom towards the east. 
The general Kesavajiya, who was sent with an army in that direction, 
claims that he pleased Vikramaditya (V) by his conquest of the 
Kosala country. At this time, the king of Kosala, i.e. South Kosala, 
appears to have been Somavamn Bhlmaratha Mahabhavagupta 11. 
It may be noted in this connection lhat a SomavaihsI king, who can¬ 
not be definitely identified, claims that he defeated the king of the 
Karniata country. 

Kundamarasa ruled Banavasi 12000 and Santalige 1000 as a 
governor under Vikramaditya V, the Dandandyaka Kesava adminis¬ 
tered Belvola 300 and Purigere 300, and Vikramaditya V’s sister 
Akkadevi was the governor of Kisukad 70 in A.D. 1012. 

4. JAYASIMHA TI (A.D. 1015-1043) 

Vikramaditya was succeeded by his younger brother Ayyana II 
in A.D. 1014. Ayyana II did not rule for more than a year, and was 
succeeded by his youngest brother Jayasimha II in or before 
A.D. 1015. 

Jayasirnha II, also known as Sihgadeva, assumed the titles 
Jagadelcamalla II, Trailokyamalla, Mallikamoda, and Vikramasimha. 
The dates of his inscriptions l'ange between A.D. 1015 and 1043. 
Shortly before A.D. 1019 the Kalachuri Gangeyadeva, the Paramara 
Bhoja, and Rajendra Chola formed a confederacy and made simul¬ 
taneous attacks on the Deccan. Jayasimha claims to have repulsed 
all of them, but Bhoja succeeded in annexing Northern Konkan to 
his kingdom. Rajendra Chola claims that he defeated Jayasimha at 
Musangi, which is identified with Maski in the Raiehur Dofib, and 
conquered Rattapadi seven and a half lakh country. There is no 
doubt, however, that Jayasimha succeeded in driving out the Cholas 
from his kingdom. Along with his general Chavanarasa, he pursued 
Rajendra Chola up to the Gangavadi and the Chera countries. He 
plundered Dorasamudra, modern Halebid In Mysore, and Baleya- 
vattana, modern Beliapatam, in the Chirakkal Taluk, Malabar, and 
the country of the Malepas. Some lime before A.D. 1024 Jaya¬ 
simha II and Ms general Chavanarasa reconquered Konkan, 
apparently after defeating the Paramara Bhoja. 

The general Chavanarasa claims to have conquered Pannala, 
also called Pranala and Pannala, modem Panhala, 12 miles north-west 
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of Kolhapur, which was then apparently ruled by the Silabara 
J at ip, a li, and stormed the fortress of Bijavodi. Jayasiiha II’s 
feudatory Bijjarasa, the officer in charge of Santalige, is said to have 
defeated Bhillama and Chattuga, seized Bhatta, and conquered 
Pa (far ali, Putahakola, and Toragale. Bhillama, refei'red to, is 
Bhillama III of the Yadava dynasty of Seima-de.sa, who married the 
daughter of Jayasimha II. All these facts indicate that the Chalukya 
kingdom was torn asunder by internecine quarrel for some time 
during the reign of Jayasimha. This assumption is confirmed by an 
inscription, which states that the generals and vassals of Jayasimha II 
revolted, and even made a plot to murder the king. Jayasimha II 
succeeded in averting the danger and bringing under control all the 
hostile forces with the help of his general Kalidasa. 

The kingdom of Jayasimha II included Shimoga, Tumkur, 
Anautapur and Cuddapah Districts in the south. Its boundary on 
the east lay beyond. Kulpak, 45 miles north-east of Hyderabad. 
Several inscriptions, dated in A.D. 1028 and subsequent years, prove 
that Jayasimha II ruled from his capital Kalyana or Kalyaru, modern 
Kalyani, in Bidar, Hyderabad. The Chalukya capital was shifted 
there from Manyakheta some time after A.D. 993. Kundamarasa 
governed Banavasi and Santalige from the capital Balipura, modern 
Belgami, in the Shikarpur Taluk, Shimoga District, at least up to 
A,D, 1031. A certain Satyasraya administered Santalige under him. 
Vikramaditya V’s sister Akkadevl ruled Banavasi, Belvola, and 
Puligoro jointly with Mayuravarman from A.D. 1037. The Kadamba 
Shashfhadeva, ruler of Gove or Gopaka-paftana, modern Goa, 
acknowledged his supremacy. Jagadekamalla Nolamba-Pallava 
Udayaditya governed ICadambalige, Kogali, Ballakuride, Ededore etc. 
from his headquarters at Kampili, modern Kampli, in the TIospet 
Taluk, Bcllary District. The Haihaya Revarasa administered the 
Gulbarga District, and the Sinda Nagaditya was in charge of the 
administration of Bagalkol, Bijapur District, Jayasiriiha II was 
succeeded by his son Somesvara I in A.D. 1043-44. 

5. SOMESVARA I (A.D. 1043-1068) 

Somesvara I assumed the titles Ahavamalla, Trailokyamalla and 
Rajandrayaita, and was also known as Vira-Martainda. Dates o 
the inscriptions of his reign range from A.D. 1043 to ■ 
Immediately after his accession in A.D. 1043-44, he was involved m 
a protracted war with the Cholas. The Chola ftajadhiraja mvade 
the Chalukya kingdom with a big army. He was opposed at Pugh 
by Vichchaya or Bacheharasa, feudatory of the Chalukyas m the 
Rayadrug Taluk, In the Bellary District, who subsequently fled away. 
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The northward march oX the Choi as was next opposed by the 
Chalukya generals Nulumba (NannL-Nokunba), Climimndaraja, I lie 
ruler of Banavasi, Kalidasa, Kommayya, and ViUavaraja. Bill il 
was of no avail. The ncxL resistance fo the advance of the Chojas 
was given by Somesvara I at Koluru, on the bank of the Bhimu, near 
Chitapur Railway Station, in the Shonipur District, Hyderabad, 
Though the Cholas suffered a heavy loss on this occasion, they forced 
Somesvara I to withdraw. Rajadhiraja next made a triumphant 
march to the Chalukya capital Kalyana, pillaged the city, and burnt 
the royal palace. He celebrated his victory there by performing the 
Vh'abhisheka, and assuming the title Vijcitiarujendra, It, was 
probably from Kalyana that he advanced towards Kollippakkai. 
Somesvara, along with his son Vikramaditya, Vijayadhya of Vongi 
and his commanders Sangainaya, Gandappaya, Gahgadhara and 
others, gave the Cholas there a stiff resistance, but Kollippfikkai 
could not be defended. Gandappaya and Gahgadhara lost their lives 
in the encounter and Somesvara I fled away like a coward. Raja¬ 
dhiraja returned to his kingdom after overrunning the Deccan. 

Some time before A.D. 1047 Rajadhiraja led another campaign 
against Somesvara I, defeated the Chalukya generals Ganciar-Dina- 
kara, Narayapa, Gainapati, and Kalidasa’s son Madhusudana, and 
captured Kampili. After sacking the city of Pundur, on the bank of 
the Krishna, where there was a cantonment, he seized a place named 
Mappandlppai. In consequence of these Chola invasions the normal 
life in the Deccan was greatly disturbed. An inscription, dated 
A.D, 1050, from the Dharwar District, states that some ministers and 
administrative officers granted the renewal of corporate constitution 
of some Settis, which was partly broken down in the stress of the 
war with the Cholas. Somesvara I, however, did not suffer any loss 
of territory on this occasion. His general Chamundaraja, governor 
of Banavasi, succeeded in driving out the Cholas before A.D. 1047. 

In A.D. 1051-52 Rajadhiraja invaded the kingdom of Somesvara 1 
for the third time, and was accompanied by his brother Rajendra on 
this occasion. He seized Kollapuram, burnt down many Jain 
temples, and defiled and damaged the Jain sanctuaries. Somesvara I 
took a bold stand, and not only checked the further progress of the 
Chola army, but even pursued the enemy which was retreating south¬ 
ward. For the final trial of strength the Cholas and the Chalukyas 
confronted each other in the battlefield of Koppam, a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage on the bank of a big river, Some suggest that 
the place is identical with Khidrapur on the right bank of the 
Krishna, about 30 miles east by south of Kolhapur, Some again think 
that it is to be identified with the ancient Kopana or Kupanapura, 
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modem Kopal, on (lie loi’L bank ol the stream Hirehalla, a tributary 
of 1 Ju* Tuiigubhadra in Lingsugur. When the battle was in progress 
Imjiullut nja, seated on an elephant, was mortally wounded by 
bmnesvata 1 ,s feudatory Per(ma)la Madarasa. At the death oi their 
king the Chojas were rotrealing in confusion, when the deceased 
king ,s brother Itajondra II rallied the Chola forces with great skill 
and renewed operations against the enemy. Somesvara I’s brother 
Jayasiuiha, and tlie Chalukya generals Pulikesin, Dasapanman, 
Nanni-Nolamba, Asokaiyan, Araiyan, Moltaiyan and many others 
lost their lives in the battle. Somesvara I, together with his generals 
Vauniyu-Uevan, identified with the Haihaya feudatory Revarasa, 
Tutlan, Kui.idamayan, and many others fled away. After this victory 
Rajondra H crowned himself king in the battlefield and returned 
to the Chela country, but he could not annex any part of the 
Clmlukya kingdom. 

The earliest known date of the inscriptions referring to the 
battle of Koppam is A.D. 1054. In that year Somesvara I was en¬ 
camping at Kampili on the Tungabhadra, and led some aggressive 
campaigns against the Cholas from time to time. Shortly before the 
battle of Koppam he, along with his general Pulikesin, who lost his 
life at this battle, invaded Kanchi and captured that city, wherefrom 
the Chola governor fled away. Bilhana’s statement of the conquest 
(if Kanchi by Somesvara I is corroborated by an inscription of the 
reign of this king dated A.D. 1058. In A.D. 1058-59 Somesvara I is 
known to have led another expedition to the Chola country. Some 
time between A.D. 1059 and 1061 Somesvara I, together with his son 
Vikramaditya and his general Valadeva, made an attack on the 
kingdom of the Cholas. The Chola Rajendra II and his son Raja- 
mahondra advanced to resist the invaders. A battle took place at 
IVtutfakaru, which seems to be the same as Mudukakere on the bank 
of the Tutiga river, in the Channagiri Taluk, Shimoga District, 
Somesvara 1 suffered defeat, ancl fled away with Vikramaditya and 
the general Irugaiyan, while Valadeva lost his life in the engage- 
ment. The intensity of the struggle between the Chalukyas and the 
Cholas greatly increased during the reign of Rajendra’s successor 
Viranajondra. An inscription issued in the latter part of Vlra- 
rajendra’s reign states that the king’ saw the back of Ahavamalla five 
times in battle. It means that he fought with his adversary at least 
five times. Somesvara, along with his son Vikramaditya and some 
feudatories, met Vlrarajondra first in the battlefield of Gahgavadi, 
ie. central Mysore, They were defeated and pushed back to 
the bank of the Tungabhadra. The next battle between the two 
kings was fought in the Andhra country. 
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Some time before A.D. J 049 Somes vara asserted his supremacy 
over the Eastern Chaiukya king Rajaraja of the Andhra country. A 
stone inscription of Somcsvara’s reign, dated A.D. 1057, has boon 
found in the iiainchandrapin’ Taluk of the Godavari District. Some¬ 
svara l’s son Somes vara II, while serving his father as a governor in 
A.D. 1049 and L053, assumed the title ‘the lord of Vehgl.’ Vijaya- 
ditya VII, successor of the Eastern Chaiukya Rajaraja, turned hostile 
to Somesvara I, and sought the protection of Virarajendra. ACles' 
the battle of Gaiigavadi Virarajendra marched to Vehgl, the capital 
of the Andhra country, to lend support to Vijayaditya against his 
enemies. In the battle that followed, the Chaiukya general 
Chamundaraja, the governor of Banavasi, lost his life, the nose of 
the queen of Irugaiyan, who was the daughter of Chamundaraja, was 
cut off, and the Chaiukya army under the leadership of Irugaiyan 
was routed. 

Shortly after his success in the Andhra country Virarajendra 
met Somesvara I at Kudal-sahgamam, also mentioned as Kiulul, 
According to Fleet it is the confluence of the Panchaganga and the 
Krishna in the neighbourhood of Khidrapur. Mr, V. K. Piilai takes 
it to be the junction of the Tuhgabhadra and the Krishna, Mr. Rice 
identifies it with Kudali at the junction of the Tuhga and Bhadra. 
It is known from a record of Vikramaditya VI that in A.D. 1073 he 
granted land to the god Samgamesvara at Kudal. This Saihgamesvara, 
temple is situated in the village Singepalle in the Rayadrug Taluk 
of the Bellary District. Kudal-sangamam may be identified with this 
place. Somesvara I, along with his two sons Vikramaditya and Jayu- 
siriiha, his feudatory Sirigan, who was the chief of Kosal(ai), his 
lieutenants Kesava, Kettarasan, Marayan, Pottarayan, Ireehchayan, 
Aunalan, and Maduvanan, fought with all their might in the battle, 
but failed miserably. Sihgan fell fighting and Somesvara I, together 
with his sons and generals, fled away. Virarajendra claims to have 
seized Somesvara’s wives, family treasures, parasols etc, on this* 
occasion. The victory at Kudal was one of the greatest military 
achievements of the Cholas of that age, and they remembered if with 
pride for many generations. 

In A.D. 1063-64 Somesvara led an expedition against the Cholas 
and encamped at Mudukakere on the Tuhga, in the Shimoga District, 
He was: opposed by Virarajendra there and was defeated. Vira¬ 
rajendra claims to have won victory over the Chalukyas at 
Mudakkaru, which, according to some, means a winding river, but 
may be taken as identical with Mudukakere. It appears that not 
long after this engagement Virarajendra fought a sanguinary battle 
-on the bank of a river with a number of generals, who seem to have 
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be on I ho officers of Somesvara I, and killed many of them. Shortly 
afterwards Virarajendra accepted the challenge of Somesvara to try 
his strength witli him again at Kudal and reached with his army at 
Kandai, a place in the neighbourhood of Kudal. Somesvara, instead 
of meeting his adversary there at the appointed time, fled to the 
western coast, and his generals Devanathan, Sitli and Kesi retreated. 
Virarajendra, having waited for the enemy for a month, overran 
Hal.lnpadi and planted a pillar of victory on the Tuhgabhadra. About 
this time Somesvara I succeeded in regaining his position in the 
Andhra country, and so Virarajendra moved from the Tuhgabhadra 
towards Veiigi. He inflicted a defeat on the Chalukya generals 
Junanatha of Dhara, liajamayan, and Mupparasan on the bank of the 
Kvishpa near Visaiyavatfi (Vijayawada), and claims to have restored 
Vijayadilya of the Eastern Chalukya family to power. All these 
wars between Somesvara I and the Cholas were fought before the 
fifth year of Virarajendra’s reign (A.D, 1067). In A.D. 1067-68 
Vikramaditya, son of Somesvara I, marched against the Chola capital 
Gaugaikoptfa and plundered it. Somesvara I fought with the Cholas 
for nearly a quarter of a century, and yielded to their military forces 
on many occasions. His enemies, however, could not wrest from 
him any part of his kingdom. 


Besides the Cholas Somesvara I had to fight with many other 
ruling dynasties of his time. The &ilahara Aparajita of Northern 
Konkan had two sons Vajja^a II and Aiilcesarin (A.D. 1017), 
Vajjada II had three sons Chittaraja, Nagarjuna, and Mummuni. 
After ArikeiSarin his nephews Chittariija (A.D. 1026) and Mummuni 
ruled in succession. There was a civil war in Northern Konkan 
during the reign of Mummuni. Some time before A.D. 1047 Some- 
svara 1, together with his generals, the Kakatiya Prola, Kadarnba 
Chamupdaraja of BanavSsi, the Yadava Ajjavasa, the Haihaya 
Revarasa, Madhusudana alias Madhuva, and Pulikesin, invaded that 
country, overthrew Mummuni, and placed his own nominee on its 
throne. 4 How long Somesvara kept Konkan under his control can¬ 
not be determined. Mummuni’s nephew Anantapala, son of 
Nagarjuna, claims that he defeated those enemies “who at a time of 
misfortune from relatives that had become hostile, having obtained 
power, devastated the whole Konkana district, and harassed the gods 
and Brahmanas.” Anantapala’s adversaries seem to have . een t e 
Chalukyas. About this time Somesvara I raided Lata and Gujarat. 
His adversary in Gujarat was the Chaulukya Bhima I, and in Lata 
the Chaulukya Vatsarfija or his successor Trilochanapala. He also 
invaded the adjoining territory of Malava with the assistance of his 
generals Nagadeva, Gtmdamaya, Jomarasa, and Madhusudana, and 
plundered Mapqlapa (modern Mandtt, in Dhar, Madhya B arat), 
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Ujjayini, and Dhara, Ihe capital of the Parumara Blioju, wlio lied 
away. In A.D. 1055, when the Kalachuri Karna and the Chaulukya 
Bhxma forcibly took possession of Mfdava, Vikraniadilya VI, at the 
order of his father Somesvara I, defeated them and restored Jaya- 
simha, successor of Bhoja, to power. Some time before A.D. 1018 
Somesvara came into conflict with the Kalachuri Karna. Bilhana 
states that Somesvara I utterly destroyed ihe power of Karna, who, 
on the other hand, claims that he defeated the king of Kuntala. 
Prdlcrita-puingalam mentions that Karna vanquished Vikrama, i.e 
Vikramaditya VI. 

Somesvara I and his feudatory, the Kakatlya Prola, raided 
Ivosala, and conquered Chakrakota, in the Bastar Slate, after defeat 
ing a king of the Nuga dynasty. It is not unlikely that he came into 
clash with Virarajendra and Rajendra Chola II at Chakrakota. Prola 
claims to have defeated a chief named Bhadraiiga (?) Kadparli, and 
killed Gonna, the chief of Purakuta. Vajrahasta V, king of Kalihga, 
suffered defeat at the hands of Somesvara I. Some time before 
A.D. 1047 Somesvara I, assisted by his son Vikramaditya and his 
feudatory Chamunclaraja, invaded Kerala or Malabar coast and 
defeated and killed the king of that country. Nagadovu, the general 
of Somesvara I, subdued the revolt of the Yadavus of Scuna-de.sa 
shortly before A.D. 1060. Somesvara I’s feudatory, the Kadamba 
Jayakesin I, son of Shashthadcva, who is referred to as the king of 
Konkana, conquered the Alupas, king of Kapardikadvipa, and up¬ 
rooted Kamadeva. 

Several inscriptions of Somesvara I’s reign, with dates commenc¬ 
ing from A.D. 1050, mention that he conquered Vaiiga, Magadha, 
Nepala, Kanauj, Panchala, Kuru, Khasa, and Abhira. Bilhana states 
that the prince Vikramaditya VI led expeditions against Gauda, 
Kamarupa, Pandya, and Ceylon. But one may doubt the authenticity 
of all these claims, though there may be historical basis for some of 
them. In any case he must be regarded as a great king. 

Somesvara I had four sons, viz. Somesvara II, Vikramaditya VI, 
Vishnuvardhana-Vijayaditya, and Jayasiiiiha, all of whom occupied 
administrative posts under him. Somesvara II was in charge of 
Belvola and Purigere, Vikramaditya VI governed Gangavadi, 
Banavasi, Santalige, and Nolambavadi, and Jayasiiiiha was in charge 
of Ucbchahgi, Mandali, Sulungal etc. Jayasiiiiha acted as subordi¬ 
nate of Vikramaditya VI. In recognition of the Kakatlya Praia’s 
military service Somesvara I granted him the Anmakonda-msZiaya, 
modern Warangal District, Hyderabad. Somesvara I’s kingdom 
extended in the south up to Shimoga, Chitaldroog, Anantapur, and 
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Kuinool Disbuds He appointed his son Somesvara II as his suc¬ 
cessor, and died in March, 1068. 

6. SOMESVARA II (AD. 1068-1076) 

Somesvara II, who assumed the title Bhuvanaikamalla , was 
involved in a war with his brother Vikramaditya immediately after 
his accession. Vikramaditya strengthened his position by marrying 
the daughter ol Virarajendra who, in or before the sixth year of his 
reign (A.I). 1068-69), led an expedition against Somesvara II to secure 
the throne ol I he Deccan lor his son-in-law. Virarajendra burnt the 
city ol Kainpili, sot up a pillar ol victory at Karadikal (modern village 
ol Karadi, in (he Lingsugur Taluk , Raichur District, Hyderabad), 
and declared Vikramaditya as the king of Rattapacli seven and a hall 
lakh eoidnlry. Somesvara II, with the help of his cavalry 
forces, routed Virarajendra and established peace and order in his 
kingdom. After this Vikramaditya submitted to bis brother and 
lived with him cordially, at least up to A.D. 1074. After his victory 
over the Cholas, Somesvara II made a confederacy with the Chaulukya 
Karna of Gujarat, defeated the Paramara Jayasimha, successor of 
Bhoja, and occupied Malava. He could not retain possession of it 
for a long time as the Paramara Udayaditya, with the help of the 
Chahamfuias, drove him and his ally out of Malava. 

Vikramaditya VI' is known to have been governing Bellary, 
Annulapur, Chitaldroog, and Dharwar Districts from his head¬ 
quarters at Govindavadi (modern Govindavada, a village in the Raya- 
drug Taluk, Bellary District), at least from A.D. 1071 to 1074. 
In A.D. 1072 Jayasimha, the younger brother ol Vikramaditya, was 
in charge of Chitaldroog District. As all these territories are known 
to have been within the kingdom of Somesvara II during this period, 
both the princes must have administered them as his subordinates. 
Thai Vikramaditya was in the service of Somesvara II and was in 
cordial relation with him is proved by the Nrialgi inscription, dated 
A.D. 1074, which states that the Mahcimandalesvara Vikramaditya 
and Vishiuivardhaua-Vijayaditya were then at Bankapura (in 
Dharwar District) in the service of the king Bhuvanaikamalla. After 
the death of Virarajendra there was anarchy in the Chola country. 
Vikramaditya VI, as a feudatory of Somesvara II, put down the 
revolt and placed Vlrarajendra’s son Adhirajendra on the throne. 
Shortly afterwards, when Rajendra Chola II alias Kulottuhga I 
occupied the Chola throne after the death of Adhirajendra in a 
popular commotion, Vikramaditya marched against the usurper but 
failed to dethrone him. Bilhana’s statement that about this time, 
i.e. in A.D. 1070, Vikramaditya overthrew Somesvara II is erroneous. 
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Inscriptions of Kulottunga I supply much information about his con¬ 
flict with Vikramaditya VI during ihis period. An inscription of the 
year A.D. 1074 records Ins victory over the king of Kuntala, and 
another of A.D. 1076 mentions that Vikramaditya and Jayasimha, 
having suffered defeat at his hands, plunged into the river. His 
inscription of A.D. 1080 states that he fought with Vikramaditya VI 
between Nangili (in the Kolar District) and the Tungabhadra and 
captured two countries Gangamandalam and Singanam. But in the 
midst of these conflicts with the Cholas Vikramaditya seized the 
Chalukya kingdom. 

The Vikramankadeva-cliarita and a number of inscriptions of 
Vikramaditya Vi’s reign state that Somesvara II became vicious and 
neglectful of his royal duties; so Vikramaditya VI, with the help of 
the Hoysala Ereyahga and Panclya of the Chola family, defeated 
Somesvara, took him prisoner, and wielded the sovereignty of the 
Deccan. It is difficult to say whether this represents the whole truth. 
Unfortunately no further details of this palace revolution are known 
to us. The last known date of Somesvara II’s reign is A.D. 1076 
which is also the year of Vikramaditya Vi’s accession. 

7. VIKRAMADITYA VI (A.D. 1076-1126) 

Vikramaditya VI, also known as Permadideva, assumed the title 
Tribhuvanamalla. Immediately after his accession in A.D. 1076 he 
started a new era, called after his own name. An inscription dated 
in the second year of the Chalukya-Vikrama era has been found. 
Jayasimha governed Banavasi, Santalige, and Kadur as a subordi¬ 
nate of his brother Vikramaditya VI at least up to A.D. 1082. Some 
time after his marriage with the Silahara princess Chandralekha, 
Vikramaditya received the news that Jayasimha had turned hostile 
to him and advanced with his army to the bank of the Krishna, 
where he was joined by many feudatories. He opposed his brother 
there and suffered defeat at the initial stage of the battle. Even¬ 
tually he succeeded in taking Jayasimha prisoner, but released him 
shortly afterwards. 

After a long period of peace following his accession Vikrama¬ 
ditya VI marched against the Cholas and took Kanchl some time 
before A.D. 1085. Some time between A.D. 1091 and 1093 he, 
along with his general Govindarasa, burnt Vengl, defeated the 
Velananti Gohka I, and wrested Andhra from Vira-Chocla, 
son of Kulottunga Chola I. In the latter part of A.D. 1099 
Kulottunga reconquered Vehgi from the Chalukyas and retained 
his control over it till A.D. 1117. In the closing years of Kulot- 
tunga’s reign, when his son Vikrama Chola, the viceroy of Andhra 
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country, left tor the Chola capital to secure his succession, Vikra- 
madilya VI annexed it again to his kingdom. Inscriptions of Vik- 
raniadilya prove that he was in possession of the Andhra country 
from AD. 1118 to at least 1124. 

Vikramaditya VI came into conflict with the Hoysalas of Gaii- 
gavadi, which included Ilassan, Tumkur, and part of the Mysore 
Districts, and had its capital at Dorasamudra. The Chalukya 
Somesvara I had married a Hoysala princess, and the Hoysala Nri- 
pakama’s son Vinayaditya (A.D. 1047-1101) acknowledged the 
supremacy of Somesvara I, Somesvara II, and Vikramaditya VI. 
Shortly after his death the Hoysalas tried to assert their indepen¬ 
dence. About this time the Paramara Jagaddeva abdicated the 
throne of Malava in favour of his brother Naravarman, and became 
an ally of Vikramaditya VI. The Chalukya emperor sent Jagad¬ 
deva to put down the revolt of the Hoysalas. The Hoysala princes 
Ballala I, Vishnuvardhana and Udayaditya, sons of Ereyahg’a, and 
the grandsons of Vinayaditya, gave stiff resistance to the Chalukya 
army under Jagaddeva, and won some initial successes over the 
invader. But Jagaddeva eventually succeeded in forcing his way 
into Dorasamudra and bringing the Hoysalas under control. A 
Sravaiia Belgola inscription, dated A.D. 1118, states that the Hoy¬ 
sala Vishnuvardhana’s general Gahgaraja made a night attack on 
the army of the Chalukya Tribhuvanamafla, encamped at Kannegal 
under the command of the twelve samanlas, and defeated it. The 
Smda chief Acha II of Erambarage is stated to have pursued and 
prevailed against Hoysala at the command of the universal emperor 
Vikramaditya. Vishnuvardhana’s inscriptions claim that the king 
conquered Belvola, Hanuhgal, Banavasi, and Nolambavadi, and his 
horses, in course of his victorious march, bathed in the Krishna 
river some time before A.D. 1120. These, no doubt, reflect the 
different phases of the conflict between the Hoysalas and the Chalu- 
kyas in the early part of the twelfth century. Though the relation 
between those two dynasties became acrimonious from time to 
time, xhe inscriptions of Ballala I and Vishnuvardhana, dating from 
A.D. 1101, prove that they acknowledged the supremacy of Vikra¬ 
maditya, 

The Kadamba Jayakesin I of Goa, son of Shashthadeva, owed 
allegiance to Vikramaditya VI at least up to A.D, 1071. Jayakesin I 
had two sons, Guvaladeva II and Vijayaditya. Guvaladeva was 
ruling in A.D. 1098. His successor Vijayaditya seems to have re¬ 
volted against the Chalukyas. The Sinda Acha II of Erambarage, 
at the order of Vikramaditya, took Gove, burnt it down, and put 
to flight Lakshma, a commander of the Kadamba army. Thereupon 
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the Kadambas submitted Lo Vikramaditya. Vijayaditya’s son 
Jayakesin II, whose known regnal years are A.D. 1125 and 1147, 
married Mailaladovi, daughter of Vikiamaditya VI, and ruled his 
territory along with Koiikan.t 900, llalasige 12000, Payve 500, and 
Kavadi-dvlpa 125000 jointly with his queen as a subordinate of lho 
Chalukyas. Acha II also put down the revolt ol a Pandya chief of 
Uchchangi. 

A branch of the Silahara dynasty ruled at Karahataka, modern 
Karad, in the Satara District, from the tenth century AD. Kolha¬ 
pur and Panhala were the other headquarters of this family. The 
Chalukya Jayasiiiiha II asserted his supremacy over it. Vikrama- 
ditya VI married Chandralokha, the daughter of a king of this 
family, who seems to have been Marasimha. Marasimha had five 
sons, Guvala II, Gahgadeva, Baliala, Bhoja and Gandaradilya, who 
ruled in succession. Bhoja, who came to the throne alter A.D. 1086, 
revolted and attacked the territory of the Sindas of Erambarago, 
but the Sinda Acha II succeeded in repulsing him. Vikramfiditya 
VI led an expedition against the rebel Bhoja and encamped at 
Appayanadakuppa on the BhTmarathI river in A.D. 1100. But 
as Bhoja is known to have been ruling in A.D. 1108, he could not 
evidently be brought under control. 

An inscription, elated A.D. 1078, states that Seven Koukanas 
became like bracelets to Vikramaditya through the aid of his brother 
Jayasimha. Vikramaditya’s conquest of Konkana is mentioned in 
another inscription. An inscription, dated A.D. 1113, records that 
the Pandya Kamadeva ruled the Kohkana-ras7ij,ra as a l’eudatory of 
Vikramaditya VI. 

The Yadavas of Seuna-desa, whose kingdom extended from 
the Ahmadnagar District to the Narmada, were feudatories of Vik¬ 
ramaditya VI. Iramadeva, son of Seunachanclra of this family, 
acknowledges the supremacy of Vikramaditya VI in an inscription 
dated A.D. 1100. Vikramaditya VI put down the revolt of the 
Yadavas, who declared hostility against him about this time. 

Some time before A.D. 1088 Vikramaditya crossed the Narmada 
and brought Kanama and some other chiefs under his control. It 
was probably on this occasion that he plundered Lata and burnt 
the city of the Gurjara king, who seems to have been the Chaulukya 
Karna. A fragmentary inscription relates that Vikramaditya's 
feudatory Bijjala, son of Pitta, had some relation with Jayasimha 
of Gurjararashtra, i.e. Jayasimha-Siddharaja, son of Karna. The 
Kalachuri king Jajalladeva of Ratanpur (the capital of Dakshina- 
Kosala) pushed the western frontier of his kingdom near the border 
of the empire of the Chalukyas, but Vikramaditya checked his fur- 
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(her advance towards the west. Some time before A.D. 1124 his 
feudatory Pandyadeva of Nolambavadi chased at his command the 
king of Ratanpur, who was apparently Jajalladeva I. A large num¬ 
ber of Vikramaditya VI : s inscriptions, with dates beginning from 
A.D. 1077, state lhat he conquered Gurjara, Dahala, Kohkana, Maru, 
Nepala, Barbara, Kashmir, Sindhu, Turushka, Abhira, Nallura, 
Vidarbha and Vanga. Vikramaditya probably made some of these 
conquests before his accession, but much of it seems to be mere 
panegyrics. 

Vikramaditya Vi’s empire extended up lo Hassan, Tumkur and 
Cuddapah Districts in the south, Khammamett District in Hydera¬ 
bad and Godavari District in the east and south-east, and the Nar¬ 
mada in the north. The Hoysalas of Dorasamudra, Kadambas of 
Goa, Pandyas of Nolambavadi, Santaras of Patti-Pomburcha (mo¬ 
dern Humcha in the Nagar Taluk, Shimoga District), Sindas of Eram- 
barage, Yadavas of Seuiia-cZeJa, and the Kakatiyas of Telingapa 
were his vassals. Vikramaditya VI had at least three sons, Malli- 
karjuna, Jayakarna, and Somesvara III. Mallilcarjuna was the 
governor of Tardavadi, and Jayakarna administered Kaladgi and 
Belgaum Districts. In A.D. 1083 Vikramaditya VI sent an embassy 
to the court of Vijayabahu, king of Ceylon. The Kashmirian poet 
Bilhana, the author of Vikramdnkadeva-charita, and Vijhanesvara, the 
author of Mitdkshard, graced his court. He erected a big temple 
and founded a city, which was given the name Vikramapura. The 
last known date of his reign is A.D, 1126.He was succeeded by 
his son Somesvara III in that year. 

8. SOMESVARA III (A.D. 1126-1.138) 

Somesvara III assumed the titles Bhulokamalla and Tribhu- 
vanarnalla. The Hoysala Vishiiuvardhana ied an expedition against 
the kingdom of the Chalukyas during his reign, captured Bana- 
vasi, assaulted the Uchchangi fort, and laid siege to Panuhgal, ruled 
by the Kadamba Mallikarjuna. The Hoysalas were, however, ulti¬ 
mately routed by the Chalukyas, It is known from an inscription 
found in the Shikarpur Taluk of the Shimoga District, dated A.D. 
1129, that Somesvara III came to the south in course of an expedi¬ 
tion and encamped in Hulluri tirtha. He had to surrender 
the Andhra country to Kulottuhga Chola II before A.D. 1134, 
though he is credited with conquests of Andhra and Dramila coun¬ 
tries in an inscription of this period. The statement that he con¬ 
quered Magadha and Nepala cannot be verified, but it probably 
refers to the rule of Kar-nafa dynasties in these kingdoms. 6 
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Somesvara III, who was given the title Survajiia blulpn or 
Sarvujna-ChalcravartU for his extensive knowledge,, composed the 
book entitled MavcisoHasa or AbhUashiiariha-chinlnmnni.' He had 
two sons, Taila III and Jagadekamalla II. Taila III governed Sinda 
vadi in A.D. 1120 under Vikramaditya VI, and continued to hold 
that position during the reign of his father. The Kadamba Taila 
administered Banavasi as a feudatory of Somesvara III, and Vira 
Pandya was the vassal of this Chalukya monarch in JNoJambavadi, 
the capital of which was Uclichangi Somesvara ITT was succeeded 
by Jagadekamalla II in A.D. 1138. 

9. JAGADEKAMALLA (A.D. 1138-1151) AND TAILA III 

(A.D. 1151-1156) 

Either in the latter part of the reign of Somesvara III or in the 
early part of that of Jagadekamalla, the Hoy sa las of Gahgavadi, 
the Kadambas of Goa, and some other feudatories revolted, but the 
Sinda Permadideva, son of Acha II of Erambarnge, helped the (.'ha- 
lukyas in putting down the revolt. An inscription of Permadideva, 
issued during Jagadekamalla IPs reign, states that Permadideva 
defeated Kulasokharanka, besieged Chatta and beheaded him, pur¬ 
sued Jayakesin, invested Dorasamudra, and pursued the Iloysala 
Vishnuvardhana as far as Belupura and took the city. He 
finally came to the mountain pass of Vahadi in pursuit of his 
enemy. Jayakesin referred to is Jayakesin II of the Kadamba 
family of Goa. Chaff a seems to have been Chatta If, ruler of 
Toragale fmodern Torgal), whose grandson Barma is known to have 
been ruling in A.D. 1188. The Hoysala Vishnuvardhana increased 
his power and prestige and stationed himself at Bahkapura in 
Dharwar, but paid nominal allegiance to the Chalukyas. 

About the year A.D. 1143 Jagadekamalla, together with the Iloy¬ 
sala Narasimha, invaded Miilava, dethroned the Paramara Jayavar- 
man, and placed one Ballala on the throne. It was probably on this 
occasion that Jagadekamalla plundered Lata and won a victory over 
the Gurjara king, who was Kumarapala. In the south Jagadekamalla 
fought successfully with Chola Kulottunga II and Anantavannan 
Chodaganga of Kalihga, and also put down the revolt of a No]ainba~ 
Pallava chief. Vira Pandya of Nolambavadi, Goravadevarasa of 
Banavasi, Jagadcleva Santara of Pomburcha, Kesavagovinda of Bel- 
vola etc, Iruhguiaehola of Anantapur, and Sinda Permadideva of 
Erambarage were his feudatories. The last known date of. Jaga¬ 
dekamalla JI is A.D, 1151 in which year he was succeeded by his 
brother Taila III, 
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Taila III, who assumed the title Trailolcyamalla, was also 
known as Nurmacli Taila. His inscriptions prove that he was in 
possession of Shimoga, Cuddapah, and Kurnool Districts in the 
south. Some time before A.D. 1153 he succeeded in repelling the 
attacks ol' Ihe Chaulukya Kumarapala and the Chola Kulottunga II. 
At this time, Ihe Kakatlyas of Tolihgana revolted. Taila III, along 
with the Santara Jagaddeva, marched to Warangal to punish the 
rebels, but was taken prisoner by the Kakatlya Prola, who is said 
lo have released him forthwith out of devotion for him. This in¬ 
cident gave a crushing blow to the prestige of the Chalukyas. Ere 
long the Chalukya empire was shattered by internal revolts. In 
A.D. 1156 the feudatory chief Bijjala of the Kalachuri dynasty prac¬ 
tically wielded the sovereignty of the Deccan. Bijjala and the 
other feudatories, however, acknowledged the nominal sway of the 
Chalukyas till the death of Taila Ilf. An inscription from Hanam- 
konda, dalcd A.D. 1163, states that Taila III died of dysentery for 
fear of the Kakatlya Rudradcva. The Deccan was ruled by Bijjala 
and his successors for nearly a quarter of a century/ till the for¬ 
tunes of the Chalukyas were restored by Somes vara IV, son of 
Taila III. 

10. THE KALACHURI USURPATION (A.D. 1156-1181) 

Bijjala, who wrested the sovereignty of Kalyana from Taila III, 
was a member of one of the many branches of the Kalachuri family, 
which ruled in different parts of the Deccan as feudatories of the 
Chalukyas. Krishna, an early member of this family, is said to 
have conquered Kalanjara and Dab ala. In his lineage was bom 
Kannama, who flourished in Mangaliveda, in the country of Tari- 
kaclu in Kuntala. Mangaliveda is the modern Mangalvedha, in the 
old Sangli State. Kannama’s son was the king Raja, whose sons 
wore Ammugi, Sahkama I, and Jogama. Jogama, who is said lo 
have attained to the mighty splendour of primitive kings, was sue- 
ceeded by his son Permadi, also called Hemmadi, Hemmacli is 
known to have been governing Tardavadi (in the Bijapur District) 
in A.D. 1129 as a feudatory of the Chalukya Somesvara III. He 
was succeeded by his son Bijjala before A.D. 1147, in which year 
the latter served the Chalukya J'agadekamalla II as a feudatory. 
Bijjala also served Taila III in that capacity for some time, and 
got the charge of the administration of the southern divisions of the 
Chalukya kingdom, which included Banavasi and Nolambavadi in 
addition to Tardavadi. Taila Ill’s defeat at the hands of the Kaka¬ 
tlyas of Telingana encouraged Bijjala to hid for the sovereignty 
of the Deccan. With the help of the gilahara Vijayaditya, son of 
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Gandaradilya, ruler of Karahataka, and the Duijdadhmathu Raclm, 
the officer in charge of Nagarakhanda in Banavasi, he seized 1 ho 
throne of the Chalukyas. 

Bijjala assumed the titles Tnblnivanamalla, N nisei)) hamuli«, 
Sanivarasiddhi, and Giridurgamulla Several inscriptions oi Ins 
reign prove that he ascended the throne of the Deccan in A.D 1156 
and occupied Kalyana before A.D. 1160. He. however, acknow¬ 
ledged the nominal sway of Taila III so long as the latter was alive. 
He devoted the early years of his reign to putting down distur¬ 
bances in the south. Some time before A.D. 1162 lie is known to 
have been encamping at Balligave in the Banavasinffid m order to 
subdue the southern region. He destroyed Tagarale in the Shi- 
moga District, defeated the Santara Jagaddeva of Pomburcha. and 
laid siege to the fort of Gutti (Gooty in Anantapur), which was 
destroyed. The Iloysala Narasiriiha I suffered a reverse at his 
hands on the bank of the Tuhgabhadra. The Pandya chief Vijaya 
Papaya, also known as Kama, who refused to acknowledge his 
supremacy, was brought under control. Bijjala fought successfully 
with the Cheras of the Malabar coast, the Chola Rajaraja II, Vcla- 
naijti Rajendra-Choda It of Andhra, the Ganga Raghava of 
Kalinga in the south, and the Chaulukya Kumarapfila, whoso king¬ 
dom included Gurjara, Lata, Saurashtra, and Malava, in the north. 
He inflicted a defeat on the Kalachuri Jayasivhha of the Chedi coun¬ 
try, but his victory over this Kalachuri monarch was not decisive, as 
tire latter also claims to have won a victory over the king of Kuti- 
tala. The statements in some inscriptions of the successors of Bij¬ 
jala that he invaded Siihhala, Nepala, Turushka, Aiiga, Van go, and 
Magadha are obviously hyperboles. Kesapayya-Nayaka of Rann- 
vasi, Vijaya Paridya of Nokimbavadi, Barma or Bammidevarasa of 
Sindavadi, Simla Chavunja II of Erambarage, Sridhara of Tarcla- 
vlirli, Kadamba Somadeva of Hangal (Hanungal), Silahara Vijaya- 
ditya of Karahataka, and the Rat la Karttavirya III of Saundatti 
were his feudatories. 

Some works of the late period, viz. the Basavapurana, Chamui- 
basavapurdna, and Bijjalarciya-charita narrate stories referring to 
Bijjala’s quarrel with Basava, son of Madiraja, the founder of the 
Lihgayat sect. It is stated that Bijjala, a patron of the Jains, ap¬ 
pointed Basava as his minister, but soon quarrelled with him as he 
was using his office for the propagation of his creed. Basava mur¬ 
dered the king through his agents and himself committed suicide 
to avoid the extreme punishment at the hands of the son of the 
deceased king. The authenticity of the story may reasonably be 
doubted as the contemporary evidence proves that Bijjala abdicated 
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the throne in favour of his son. An inscription of this period from 
Ablur states that Elrantada liatnayya, a great devotee of Siva, who 
brought discredit on the Jains by performing some miracles, won 
the admiration of Bijjala. Bijjala gave bun a jaya-patra (a certi¬ 
ficate of victory) over the Jains and honoured him by laving his 
feet. 

Bijjala had four sons, Somesvara, Sankama, Ahavamalla and 
Sihghana, and one daughter SiriyadevI, who was given in marriage 
to Sinda Chavunda II of Erambarage. An inscription reports that 
in the 16th Kalachuri (Bijjala) year (S. 1090 — A.D. 1168) Bijjala 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son Somesvara. Another ins¬ 
cription, dated A D. 1165, mentions Somesvara as the king of Kun- 
lala. It seems that Somesvara was associated in the government 
with his father from A.D. 1165. 

Somesvara, also known as Somadeva and Sovideva, assumed 
the title Rdya-Murdri. Bis inscriptions fix the date of his accession 
in A.D. 1168. The Shimoga District was included in his kingdom. 
He was also in possession, in A.D. 1174, of the Krishna District which 
was probably annexed by Bijjala. Somesvara is said to have 
conquered Chola, Gurjara, and Lata countries before A.D. 1172. 
At this time the Chola country was ruled by Rajaraju II, and Gur¬ 
jara and Lata were ruled by Chaulukya Kumarapala. Some time 
before A.D. 1174 Somesvara is stated to have plundered Khasa, 
Kaliriga, Kimmira, Turushka, Chera, and Saurashtra. During this 
period Kalinga and Kimmira (Kirmda), modern Kimide, in the Gan- 
jam District, were under the sway of the Gahga Rajaraju II. 
Somesvara’s feudatory, the Kadamba Sovideva, took prisoner in 
battle the Changalva king Mahadeva, who ruled western Mysore 
and Coorg. Somesvara’s minister Bayalike Kepimayya governed 
Banavasi, Sindavadi, Tardavadi, and Hanuhgal. The last known 
date of Somesvara’s reign is A.D. 1177, which is also the earliest 
known date of the reign of his younger brother and successor Sah- 
kama. 

Sankama II had an able general named Kavana, who had 
seventy-two officers to serve him. Kavana defeated the Velananti 
Rajendra-Choda II of the Andhra country, won victory over the 
Choja Rajaraja II, led an expedition to the south through Banavasi, 
and fought successfully with the Hoysala Ballala II, The Kadamba 
Vijayaditya of Goa and the Silahara Aparaditya II of Northern 
Konkan yielded to his forces. He claims to have worsted in battle 
the king of Gurjara, who was the Chaulukya Bhlma II. An inscrip¬ 
tion of his reign makes the very extravagant claim that he 
conquered Gauda, Magadha, Turushka, and Sithhala, The Sinda 
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Isvara-bhupa, who governed Batiavasi, Edevatte etc., and the Sinda 
Vikltayya, son o£ Chavunda II of Erambarage, were his feudatories. 
He was succeeded by his younger brother Ahavamalla. 

Ahavamalla’s inscriptions fix the date of lus accession in 
A.D 1180. Like his predecessors he carried on campaigns against 
his neighbours. With the help of his generals Kesimayya, Laksh- 
mana, and Chandugideva, he defeated the Veiananti Gonka III of 
the Andhra country, plundered Kanchl after defeating Kulottuhga 
Chola III, won victory over the Iloysala Baliala II, and subdued the 
Kadamba Vijayaditya of Goa. He also worsted in battle the Sa¬ 
hara Aparaditya II of Northern Konkan, and the Paramara Vin- 
dhyavarman of Malava. An inscription, dated A.D. 1181, gives 
him credit for conquering the Chaulika army. This may be refer¬ 
ring to his success in frustrating an early attempt of the Chalukya 
Somesvara IV to conquer the Deccan. His governor in Batiavasi, 
Santalige, etc., was his general Kesimayya. In A.D. 1181 Somes¬ 
vara IV succeeded in wresting from Ahavamalla the larger portion 
of the Deccan including Kalyana. After this discomfiture Ahava¬ 
malla continued to rule Belvola and Banavasi for two more years. 
The last known date of his reign is A.D. 1183, and he was 
succeeded by his youngest brother Sihghana in that year, 
in A.D. 1183-84 Sihghana surrendered to Somesvara IV 
Belvola and Banavasi, and acknowledged his supremacy. An 
inscription, dated A.D. .1184, mentions him as a feudatory of Somes¬ 
vara IV. There is no trace of the rule of this branch of the Kala- 
churis after this date. 

11, SOMESVARA IV (A.D. 1181-c. 1189), THE LAST 
CHALUKYA RULER 

The political status of Somesvara IV, son of Taila III, during 
the rule of the Kalachuris is not known. Some suggest that he 
resided at Annigere in the Dharwar District during this period. In 
any case he ascended the throne in A.D. 1181-82 and assumed the 
title Tribhuvanamalla. Within two or three years, as noted above, 
he defeated the Kalachuri rulers Ahavamalla and Sihghana and re¬ 
covered his ancestral kingdom. In this he was greatly helped by 
his general Brahma, also called Bomma and Bammayya, 

An inscription from Kurgod, in the Bellary Taluk of the Bel¬ 
lary District, states that in A.D. 1181-82 Somesvara IV was on the 
throne of Kalyana and that, under him, the Sinda Rachamalla ruled 
over Ballakunrle from the fort of Kurugodu, modem Kurgod. Other 
inscriptions of his reign prove that Shimoga, Chitaldroog, Bellary 
and Bijapur Districts were included in his kingdom. Kamadevarasa 
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of Banavasi and Hanuagal, Hoysala Bailala II of Dorasamudra, and 
Vijaya Pandya of Nolambavadi were his feudatories. 

Somesvara TV invited the Saiva Ekantada Ramayya to his 
palace and showed him reverence. He ruled the Deccan up to the 
Godavari river in the north till at least A.D. 1184, and the last 
known date of his supremacy over the Bellary and Shimoga Dis¬ 
tricts is A.D. 1189. He was deprived of his sovereignty of the Dec- 
can by the Yadava Bhiilama in or before that year. He then look 
shelter with the Kadamba Jayakcsin III of Goa, who acknowledged 
his suzerainty at least up lo A.D. 1198. Nothing further is known 
of Somesvara IV. 

1. Voi. IV, p. 2. 

2. This genealogy, given ia later grants, is not regarded as reliable by either 
Bhtmdadcar or Fleet (Bom. Ciaz. Vol. I, Part II, pp. 211, 278-9, 427). Altekar 
takes the same view (Rksiitrafciita;;, p. 127). 

;j. Vol. IV, p. 16. 

4. An inscription, in the Avnbarnath temple belongs to the Ma/tainniiciaiestiard 
Mariivaniraja (KL. No. 60S). Some identify this chief with the Dilahara 
Mummuni. The date of the record is rend by some as S. 982—A.D. 1060. It 
the reading oi' the date is correct, Mummuni is to be taken to have been over¬ 
thrown after A.D. 1060. But Kielhorn remarks that the reading ol the second 
numerical figure as 8 is doubtful. 

5. See p. 47. 

6. Cf. Ch. XV for the contents of the Mdnasolldsa. 

7. About this time some chiefs of the Chalukya dynasty were wielding political 
power in the southern part of the kingdom ot the Chalukyas. An inscription, 
dated A.D. 1160, found in the Sagar Taluk, Shimoga District, states that the 
Santava Jagaddeva ruled Banavasi and Santalige as a feudatory of Bhhioka- 
malla. An inscription from the same Taluk, issued in the same year, mentions 
Trailokyamaha as the overlord of Jagaddeva. Some inscriptions, dated 
A.D. 11.64, relate that the Chalukya Tribhuvanamalla was ruling Shimoga. 
Tumkur, and Kadur Districts, and the Hoysala Navasithha of Gahgavfufi was 
his vassal. Another epigraphic record reports that in A.D. 1170 Maliideva 
Chola-Maliaraja was ruling Govindavadi as a subordinate of Tribhuvanamalla 
An inscription, dated A.D. 1164, from Davanngore Taluk. Chitaldroog District, 
records that when the Chalukya Jag'adekamalla, who conquered Lata, Pahava, 
and Kalihga, was ruling his kingdom, the king Bijjala’s feudatory Vijaya 
Pandya was ruling Nolambavadi. Another record, dated A.D, 1165, from the 
same locality, states that Vijaya Pandya ruled Nolambavadi as a subordinate 
of Jagadekamalla. An inscription discloses that when in A.D. 1169 Jagadeka- 
mallu was ruling from Kalyana, his vassal Maliideva Chola was administering 
Annul apur District. The Chalukya Jagadekamalla is known to have been 
ruling the Bellary and Tumkur Districts in A.D. 1173, 1179, 1181, and 1183. The 
Hoysala Bailala’s acknowledgment of the supremacy of Jagadekamalla is proved 
by his inscriptions dated A.D. 1187 and 1194, The identity of these three 
Chalukya kings Bhulokamalla, Tribhuvanamalla, and Jagadekamalla cannot be 
established, 
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THE SILAHARAS 


Reference has been made above, more than once, to the 
Silaharas There were three distinct families of this name, ruling 
respectively in Northern Konkan, Southern Konkan, and the South 
Maratha country comprising the districts of Kolhapur, IVLiraj and 
Karhad. They were founded in the times of the Rashtrakufas and 
were feudatories to them. The title Tagarapura-varadhUoara, borne 
by all of them, indicates that they once ruled at the city of Tagara. 

The first two of these dynasties, founded about the middle of 
the ninth century A.D , passed through vicissitudes of fortunes dur¬ 
ing the suzerainty of the later Chalukyas of Kulyana These have 
been referred to m course of Lhe general narrative in this chapter. 

The third Silfihara family, founded in the tenth century A.D. 
by Jatiga, witli his capital probably at Karhad, had a more dis¬ 
tinguished career. The chiefs ruled as independent or semi-inde¬ 
pendent sovereigns after the fall of Lhe Rashtrakiita empire. South¬ 
ern Konkan was added to their dominions some time before A.D. 
1058. 

Gandaradityu of tins family, who ruled in tire first half ol the 
twelfth century A.D., was a famous figure, and is said to have fed 
a hundred thousand Brahmanas. fie constructed a large tank called 
Gandasamudra (sea of Gauda) in the Miraj District, placed on if k 
margin images of Buddha, Jina and Siva, and assigned land for the 
maintenance of each. 

Vijayaditya, the son and successor of Gancla radii ya, enabled the 
Northern Silaharas to recover their independence, and aided Bijjala 
in his revolt against the Later Chalukyas. During the reign of 
Bhoja II, son and successor of Vijayaditya, the Kalaclums wanted 
to establish their authority over him, but without success. Bhoja 
II formally declared independence, but Sihghana defeated him and 
annexed his principality to the Yadava dominions, as mentioned 
above. 

The Silaharas carried the Suvar na-Garuqta-Dhvaja (banner of 
a golden Garuda), and used the title Sriman-Mahillakshrm-labdhn- 
vara-prasada. Thus Mahalakshmi was their tutelary deity and they 
were followers of the Puranic and Vedic religion. An epigraphie 
record' describes the Silahara family as “the best of the Simhala 
kings”, indicating some real or fancied connection wilh the island 
of Ceylon. According to the same record, the Silaharas were 
descended from. Jlmutavahana, the lord of the Vidyadharas, son of 
JimQtaketu, who gave his life to Garuda. 


1. El, III. 292. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI 


The predecessors of the Yadavas of Devagiri ruled over a coun¬ 
try comprising Khandesh, Nasik, and Ahmadnagar Districts in the 
Bombay State, as vassals of the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta and 
the Chalukyas ol Kaiyana for more than three hundred years. The 
founder of this feudatory family was Dridhaprahara, who is said to 
have been the son of Subahu, king of Dvargvatipura, modern DwS- 
raka, in Kathiawar. Dridhaprahara flourished in the first half ol 
the ninth century A.D., and established his capital at Chandraditya- 
pura, modern Chandor, in the Nasik District. His son and succes¬ 
sor Seunachandra 1 founded a city called Seimapura and also gave 
the name Seuna-desa or Sevuna-desa to his kingdom after his own. 
It was situated on the confines of Dandaka, and included Devagiri, 
modern Daulatabad, in the Aurangabad District. The successors of 
Seunachandra are referred to as the Sevunas in their own inscrip¬ 
tions as well as in those of their neighbours. A remote successor 
of Seunachandra was Karpa, whose son Bhillama V was the first 
independent king of the dynasty. 1 

\y£ BHILLAMA V 

Bhillama ascended the throne in A.D. 1185, when there was a 
great political upheaval in the Deccan. Though the Chalukya 
Somesvara IV Tribhuvanamalla succeeded in recovering his empire 
from the Kalachuris with the help of his general Brahma, he failed 
to consolidate his power by putting down all the refractory ele¬ 
ments. This offered a favourable opportunity to Bhillama to bid 
for paramount power in the Deccan. He had a number of able 
generals, such as Jaitrasimha, Peyiya Sahani, Mayideva. and Lakh- 
khana. With their help he organised an army of more than two 
lakhs of infantry and twelve thousand cavalry, and launched an 
aggressive campaign. Pie wrested from Somesvara IV not only 
Kaiyana, the capital of the Chalukyas, but also Kisukad-ndd, the 
capital of which was Erambarage (modern Yelburga, Lingsugur, 
Hyderabad), Tardavadi-ndd (country round Mutgi in the Bagewatji 
Taluk, Bijapur District), Belvola (country around Gaclag, in the 
Dharwar District), and the adjoining territories. The Chalukya 
Emperor, in his distress, took shelter with the Kadarhbas of Goa, 
and was acknowledged as suzerain by the Radamba Jayakesi III 
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at least up to A.D. 1198. About this time the chief of IVIangala- 
vcshtaka (.modern Mangalvedha in the old Sangli State) lost his life 
in an engagement with the Sevunas (Seunas). Bhillama next m 
vaded the kingdom of the Hoysalas of Dorasamudia, who had also 
taken advantage of the weakness of the Chalukyus to declare inde¬ 
pendence about this time. In vain did Ballala II, the king of the 
Hoysalas, try to defend his kingdom against the incursion of the 
Sevunas. Bhillama overran the Hoysala kingdom and reached 
Seringapatam, in the Mysore District. During this campaign he 
also invaded the territory of the Clio las and won a victory over 
Kulottuhga III. In the meantime Ballala II organised another strong 
army, and confronted the Sevunas at liigalakupe,-’ modern village 
of Ingalaguppe, in the Seringapatam Taluk, In A.D. 1188-1189 lie 
inflicted a severe defeat upon Bhillama which forced the latter 
to withdraw from the Hoysala country. Inscriptions of Bhillama's 
reign refer to his supremacy over Belvola, Tardavadi, and IVIada- 
gihal in the old Jath State. The Silaharas of Northern and South¬ 
ern Konkan, Kadambas of Goa, and the Rat (as of Sautidalti do not 
seem to have acknowledged his suzerainty, 

Bhillama also led expeditions against his northern neighbours. 
He wrested the city of Srivardhana, near Nagpur, from a chief 
named Antaia. At this time the Paramara Vindhyavarman was 
ruling in Malava, Lhe Chaulukya Bhlma II was ruling in the Gur- 
jara country, and the Chahainana Kelhaiia was ruling in Nuclei 
(Naddula). Bhillama overran Malava and Gurjara after defeating 
Vindhyavarman and Bhlma II and reached the border of the Nadol 
kingdom in the old Sirohi State. Kelhana proved himself equal to 
the occasion and baffled all the attempts of the Sevunas to make 
further advance in that direction. After this discomfiture Bhillama 
retired to his own kingdom. The oilier adversaries defeated by 
Bhillama, viz. the Varalas, Malla, Malluji, Munja, and Anna cannot 
be identified. The statement of the Mutgi inscription of his reign 
that he won victories over the Kalingas, Gaudas, Vaiigas, Angas, 
Nepalas, and the Panchalas seems to be a hyperbole. 

In the closing years of his reign Bhillama was again engaged 
in a terrible struggle with the Hoysalas, Ballala II launched an 
aggressive campaign against the Sevuiias and readily captured 
Virata’s fort (Hangal), Gutti, and Rattapalli. The Hoysala army 
next attacked the fort at Soratur, twelve miles south of Gadag. 
Jaitrasiriiha, Bhillama’s general of the southern forces, finding ills 
position untenable there, withdrew to the fortress at Lokkigundi, 
modern Lokkundi, six miles east of Gadag, where there was a big 
concentration of the Sevens army. Ballala II pursued him there 
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and compelled him to surrender the fort. After this unique achi¬ 
evement Ballala advanced towards Erambarage, which was defend¬ 
ed by a number of fortresses. Within a short time the city was 
besieged and taken possession of by the Hoysala army, which finally 
advanced up to the Krishna river in pursuit of the Sevunas. All 
these conquests, which were made between A.D. 1191 and 1192, 
made Ballala master of Huligere (the country around Lakshmcs- 
war, Dharwar District), Belvola, Kisukacl and the adjoining terri- 
tox'ies up to the Heddore, i-e. the Krishna river. After finishing his 
northern conquest he encamped at Lokkigundi for some time in 
A.D. 1193. He made Erambarage his capital for the northern 
countries and is known to have resided there in A.D. 1196. 

According to Hemadri Bhillama founded the city of Devagiri 
and presumably transferred his capital there. The earliest men¬ 
tion of Devagiri as the capital of the Sevunas is found in an inscrip¬ 
tion of Jaitugi, also known as Jaitrapala, son of Bhillama, dated 
A.D. 1196. The last known date of Bhillama is A.D. 1193, but an 
inscription of Jaitugi is 1 dated A.D, 1192. Another inscription of 
this king bears a date corresponding to A.D. 1196, which was the 
sixth year of his reign. All these point out that Bhillama associat¬ 
ed with him his son Jaitugi in the government from A.D. 1191 and 
died shortly after A.D. 1193. 

2. JAITUGI 

Jaitugi failed to dislodge Ballala II from. Kisukad and Bel¬ 
vola. Tie however succeeded in wresting the eastern portion of 
Sindavacli country in which was situated the modern Adoni Taluk 
of the Bellary District. Though he claims victory over the Pantfyas, 
apparently of Nolambavadi, who were feudatories of the Hoysalas, 
he could not push the boundary of his kingdom further south. 
Ballala II is known to have been ruling the Siraguppa and Bellary 
Taluks of the Bellary District even after the death of Jaitugi. 

About this time the northern part of the Kurnool District 
seems to have passed into the hands of the Sevunas. The exten¬ 
sion of the kingdom of the Sevunas up to the confluence of the 
Krishna and the Tungabhadrii brought Jaitugi near the border of 
the kingdom of the Kakatlyas and he now pressed hard on them. 
The Kakatiya Mahadeva, who ascended the throne shortly after 
A.D. 1195, used all his forces to resist the advance of the enemies, 
but failed. In the engagement that followed he lost Ms life, and 
his young son Ganapati was taken prisoner. The whole of the 
Kakatiya kingdom, lay prostrate before Jaitugi, About this time 
Jaitugi seems to have successfully fought with Anangabhxma II of 
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the Gahga dynasty of Kalihga and Kulottuhga III ol' the Imperial 
Chola dynasty. Subsequently Jaitugi took compassion on the young 
Ganapati, released him, and placed him on his paternal throne. 

Like his father Jaitugi also waged wars against his neighbours, 
to the north of the Narmada. The Paramara Subhatavarman and 
the Chaulukya Bhima II yielded to his force and their kingdoms 
were plundered by the Sevuna army. Probably about this lime 
Jaitugi came into clash with the forces of QuLb-ud-din Aibak, 
who were carrying on depredation m Gujarat in A,D 1197. 

Jaitugi's minister was Mu ran Kesava, and two brothers, IVlalU- 
deva and Sahadeva, were the commanders of his army The king 
ruled at least up to A.D. 1198 and was succeeded by lus son Sni¬ 
gh anu about the year A.D. 1200 

SINGI1ANA 

Siiighana, who was the most distinguished member of Ins 
family, made an extensive preparation for establishing an empire m 
the Deccan. But the Hoysalas proved a great obstacle to the fur¬ 
ther expansion of the Sevuna kingdom in the south. With the 
assistance of his able general Bichana, Sihghapa launched an ex¬ 
pedition against the Hoysala Ballala II in A.D. 1211. Vikratmidilya 
of the Sinda family, wlro was ruling the Kisukad country from his 
capital Erambarage as a vassal under the Hoysalas, submit ted to 
him. Belvola, Huligere, Masavadi, and Hanuiigul (Hangal) fell be¬ 
fore him one after the other. Vira-Vikramaditya II of the Gultu 
family of Guttal, near Haveri, in the Dharwar District, transferred 
his allegiance to him. All these conquests brought Singh ana to the 
northern border of the Banavasi country, the capital of which was 
located at Balligrama, modern Belgami, in the Shikarpur Taluk of 
the Shimoga District, Mysore. The country consisted of at least 
three divisions, viz., Nagarkhanda, Jiddulige, and Edavatte. The 
headquarters of Nagarkhanda were at Banclanike, modern Banda- 
like, in the Shikarpur Taluk, and those of Jiddulige at Udclare, mo¬ 
dern Udri, in the Sorab Taluk of the Shimoga District, Adjacent 
to Banavasi was Santalige, the country round the village of Pune- 
dahalli, in the Shikarpur Taluk , the capital of which was at liosa- 
gunda. Mallideva of a collateral branch of the Sinda family was 
at this time ruling Banavasi and Santalige as a feudatory under 
the Hoysalas. Ballala II made extensive preparations lor the 
defence of Banavasi, But a fiercely contested battle soon enabled 
Singhana to establish his authority over Balligrama. The Sevur.ni 
king then advanced towards Bandalike where Ballala gave him a 
stiff opposition. But the Hoysalas capitulated as soon as they 
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found that their grain store was seized by the Sevuna army. With¬ 
in a short time Uddarc shared the same fate with Balligrama and 
Bandalikc By the year A.D. 1213 Singhana conquered the whole 
ot Bnnavasi and Santalige and reached the banks of the Tuhga river. 
'Tins brilliant success emboldened him to make a bid for the whole 
ot the Iloysala kingdom, and he marched towards Dorasamudra. 
Yelavare. son of Malleya-Nayaka, an officer of Ballala, lost his life 
111 an attempt to arrest the advance of the Sevuna array. Singhana, 
like his giand fat tier Bhillama, reached the Kaver I river in course of 
Ins conquest, and defeated Jajalladeva. the ruler of Ranga :j or 
Seringa pat am, Mysore. About this time he also defeated Kakkalla, 
king of Virata. But lie had eventually to withdraw to the north ot 
ttie Tuhga river which formed the southern boundary of his domi¬ 
nion. Stone inscriptions of his reign have been found in large 
numbers in the Shikarpur and Sorab Taluks Singhana directed 
another expedition against the Hoysalas. Two Sevuna generals 
Vikrarnapiila and Pfivusa lost their lives in that engagement. 

Singhana also turned his arms against the petty chiefs of the 
western coast of the Bombay State. The Kadamba Tribhuvana- 
malla, son of Jayakcsi III, king of Gove (Goa), and Karttavirya IV 
of the Kalla family ot Venugrama, modern Belgaum, which was 
the capital of the Kuiifli country, submitted to him. Singhana put 
an end to the rule of the Kolhapur branch of the Silabara family 
by overthrowing Bhoja II, who resided at the fort of Pranala, mo¬ 
dern Panhala, twelve miles to the north-west of Kolhapur, An 
Ablhra chief named Lakshmuleva, ruler of Bhambhagiri, presumably 
modern Bhamar in Pimpalner Taluk of the West Khandesh Dis¬ 
tinct, submitted to him. Singhana docs not seem to have made any 
attempt to bring the Sitaharas of Northern Konkan under his sway. 
On the south-east he annexed the larger portion of the Anantapur 
District, Madras State, apparently by defeating the Hoysalas. His 
attempt to extend his power into the Kakatlya kingdom, which lay 
to the east of Anantapur, was foiled by the Kakatlya Ganapati. 
On the east Singhana, in course of his conquest, reached Chahancla, 
modern Chanda District, Madhya Pradesh, where he inflicted a de¬ 
feat upon the Faramara Bhoja, who belonged to a minor branch 
of the Paramara dynasty ruling in that part of the country. Hema- 
dri, whom the Sevuna king worsted in a battle, was the king of 
Parnakheta, which seems to have been situated in Bergr. 

After making himself master of the Deccan, Singhana turned 
his arms against his hereditary enemies, the Paramaras of Malava 
and the Chaulukyas of Gujarat. About this time the country of 
Lata with its capital Bhrigukachchha formed a part of the kingdom 
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of the Paramara Arjunavarman, and was ruled by a chief named 
Sindhuraja. Singhana, assisted by his Brahmana general Kholes- 
vara, crossed the Tapti river and attacked Bhrigukachchha. Arjuna- 
varman and his feudatory Sindhuraja gave battle but were defeat¬ 
ed, and the latter lost his life. The Sevuna army next invaded the 
Gurjara country, which was passing through a crisis under the 
weak rule of the Chaulukya Bhirna II. Lavanaprasada of the Vag- 
hela family, who was the cle facto ruler of the country, failed to 
withstand the onslaught of the invaders, who after a successful 
raid withdrew to their own country Some time afterwards Sing¬ 
hana again attacked Lata and defeated Sankha, son of Sindhuraja. 
During the reign of Sankha, also known as Samgramasimha, the son 
and successor of Sindhuraja, Singhana led two more expeditions 
against Lata. Though on the first occasion Sankha succeeded in re¬ 
pulsing the invaders, he fell a captive in their hands on the second 
occasion. When Sankha was produced before the Sevuna king he suc¬ 
ceeded in securing his release by asserting his influence over the 
victor. Henceforward he acted as one of the allies of the Sevunas. 

Singhana also led two more expeditions against Gujarat. Dur¬ 
ing the first campaign when his approach was announced in the 
Gurjara country, the people became very much panicky, In appro 
hension of the tyranny of the foreign army, they gave up the work 
of the construction of new houses and also of the storing up of 
foodgrains, and thought only of securing large numbers of carts 
for the transport of their valuables from the war zone in times 
of emergency. As Singhana advanced nearer and nearer, burning 
villages on his way, the crowd of the Gurjaras retreated farther and 
farther, ascertaining the position of the enemy from the smokes 
arising out of the burning villages. Lavanaprasada and his son 
Yiradhavala arrayed their army on the bank of the Mahl against 
the Sevuna king. But the situation became perilous to the Gur¬ 
jaras as Lavanaprasada was forced to hurry to the north to meet 
the invasion of a confederacy of the Maravarja chiefs. But curious¬ 
ly enough Singhana, for some unknown reasons, did not avail him¬ 
self of tills opportunity, and retreated to his own country. Some 
time between A.D. 1221 and 1229 he made a confederacy with 
the Paramara Devapala, king of Malava, and his vassal Sankha, 
ruler of Lata, for another invasion of the Gurjara couniry. On 
receipt of this news Yiradhavala made arrangement for a suitable 
resistance. But the disquieting news of the advance of the Mus¬ 
lim army against northern Gujarat compelled him to rush to the 
northern border of the Chaulukya kingdom, leaving his minister 
Vastupala in charge of the defence of the southern front, Vastupala 
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thought it injudicious to confront the vast army of Smghana and 
his allies with Ihe forces at his command, and took recourse to a 
skilful stratagem. Some well-trained spies employed by him soon 
succeeded m creating suspicion into the mind of Smghana about 
the integrity of his allies. The Sevuna lung, m disgust, dissolved 
Ihe confederacy, and abandoned the project of the invasion of Guja¬ 
rat. Some time before A.D. 1231 he concluded a treaty with Lava- 
naprasada, which laid down that “the contracting parties should not 
encroach on each other’s territory and should be confined to the 
limits of their respective kingdoms. If either of them was attack¬ 
ed by a strong enemy both should join hands in resisting him. A 
recalcitrant prince from the countries under the contracting 
parties should not be given shelter.” As a guarantee for the proper 
observance of these conditions, the contracting parties had to give 
suitable surety. Shighana acted up to these conditions so long as 
Lavanaprasada and Vlradhavala were alive, but renewed hostilities 
against Gujarat during the early years of the reign of Visaladeva, suc¬ 
cessor of Vlradhavala. The Sevuna army crossed the Narmada under 
(he leadership of Kholesvara’s son Rama, but was repulsed by the 
Vaghela chief, and Rama lost his life in the battle. Thus Sihghapa’s 
aggressive operations in the north ended m signal failure. During 
one of these campaigns he came to clash with the Turushkas. His 
Muslim adversary might have been Sultan Iltutmish, who is known 
to have plundered Malava in A.D. 1233-34. 4 

Singhana’s empire extended from Khandesh. up to the Shimoga 
and Anantapur Districts, and from the western coast (excluding 
Northern Konkan) up to the eastern parts of Hyderabad and Berar, 
Nikumbha family of Durgapura (Khandesh), Rattas of Venugrama, 
Kadambas of Goa, and the Sindas of Erambarage ruled their terri¬ 
tories as his vassals. Dennayaka, whose headquarters were at 
Ambadapura, modern Amrapur in the Buldana District, was his 
governor of Berar. His officer for the administration of the Sindavacli 
country was Jagadala Soma Nayaka. He appointed Vankuva Ravuta 
the viceroy of the southern countries, viz. Belvola, Huligere, Bana- 
vasi, and Basavura. Mallideva, governor of Belvola, the Guttas of 
Guttal, and the Sindas of Banavasi were placed under his supervision. 

The astrologers Chahgadeva and Anantadeva received patronage 
from Smghana. During the reign of this king Sarhgadhara wrote a 
treatise on music entitled Safi glta'i'atnakara. Shighana was on the 
throne at least up io June 1247. He had two sons Jaitugi II and 
Sa(rii)rnapani. Jaitugi predeceased his father leaving behind two 
sons Kyishna and Mahadeva. It seems that after Sihghana’s death 
a civil war broke out between Sa(m)rnap5ni and the sons of Jaitugi 
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for the throne. Krishna gained the upper hand and forced his uncle 
to leave the kingdom of the Sevunas.-* Sa(m)rnapani m his distress 
took shelter willi his hereditary enemy, the Kakatiyas of the Telinga 
country. He was ruling Panuhgal in A.D. 1267 under the 
Kakatiya Rudramba, 0 


■1. KRISHNA 

Krishna ascended the throne m the latter part of A.D. 1247. lie 
continued the foreign policy of his grandfather, which aimed at the 
expansion of the Sevuna dominions in all directions. He sent his 
general Chamunda against Somcsvara, the king of Lhc Iioysalas. 
Chamupda succeeded in wresting only the Kogali Division, which 
consisted of Hadgalli Taluk in the Bellary District, and the Deva- 
nagere Taluk in the Chitaldroog District, Mysore, and which was 
situated in the Nolambavadi country. Krishna also sent another 
contingent under Malla against the Silaharas of Northern Konkan, 
who ruled the Thana, Alibag, and Ratnagiri Districts, and the 
southern part of the Surat District. Though Malla claims victory 
over the king of Konkan, who appears to have been the Silahara 
Somesvara, ho could not make any territorial gain in that direction. 
Malla also claims to have defeated the Pandyas, who seem to have 
been those ruling in Nojambavadi. On the east Krishna led his army 
as far as the South Kosala country, modern Raipur and Bilaspur 
Districts, Madhya Pradesh. During this campaign he seems to have 
come into clash with the Kakatiya Ganapati. He also carried on the 
traditional hostilities with the Paramaras of Malava and the 
Vaghclas of Gujarat, and gained some success. About this time the 
Sevuna army encountered some Muslim forces, probably those who 
invaded the Paramara kingdom in A.D. 1250 under the leadership 
of Balban, Krishna fought successfully with the Abhiras and two 
other chiefs, Hepdari-Raya and Kamapala. 

Stone inscriptions of Krishna have been found in the Shimoga, 
Chitaldroog, Bellary, Dharwar, and Belgaum Districts. Obviously 
he succeeded in maintaining the dominions he had inherited from 
his grandfather. His viceroy of the southern countries, viz,, Belvola, 
Banavasi, Hanungal, Tardavadi, and Kogali, was Chaundisefli. 
The existence of the rule of the Ratfas over the Kundi country cannot 
be traced after A.D. 1228. During the reign of Krishna Malla-Selti 
was the governor of this country, the capital of which was Venu- 
grama. Krishna’s chief administrative officer in the Sindavaqli 
country was Jagama Rahuta, and his feudatory in Goa was the 
Kadamba Sfivaebitta Shashthadeva II. Jalhana, the author of 
S-u-ktirmiktavali, was his counsellor and the commander of the army. 
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Although he had a son named Ramachandra, Krishna appointed 
his brother Mahadeva, his heir apparent (Yuvaraja), shortly after 
his accession. lie probably made this arrangement m recognition of 
the service rendered by Mahadeva during the civil war. Mahadeva 
succeeded him on the throne in A.D. 1261. 6<l 

5. MAHADEVA 

Mahadeva continued hostilities with the Hoysalas, the Silaharas of 
Northern Konkan, the Vaghelas of Gujarat, the Paramaras of Malava, 
and the Kakatlyas of Teluhga country. He made an abortive attempt 
to penetrate into the heart of the Hoysala kingdom. The Hoysala 
Narasimha III claims that he forced Mahadeva to flee away leaving 
behind his cavalry forces. Chanagiri Taluk of the Shimoga District, 
which is on the other side of the Tuhga river, and which was under 
the sway of the Hoysalas at least up to A.D. 1233, is known for the 
first time to have been included in the Sevuna empire from an 
inscription of Mahadeva. 

The roost noteworthy achievement of Mahadeva is his annexa¬ 
tion of Northern Konkan. The Silahara king Somesvara lost his life 
in a naval engagement with him. After this victory Mahadeva seems 
to have appointed one Jaitugi the governor of that country. 
Mahadeva also advanced against Gujarat and won a decisive victory 
over the Vaghela Visaladeva. Hemadri refers to Mahadeva’s inva¬ 
sions of Malava and the Teluhga countries. It is stated that at this 
time Malava was ruled by a king who was an infant, and Teluhga 
was ruled by a woman named Ruchiama. Mahadeva defeated both of 
them in successive fights but did not kill them as one was a child and 
the other was a woman. The Malava king seems to have been the 
Paramara Jayasirhha II, and Rudrama was evidently the daughter 
and successor of the Kakatlya Ganapati. 

Hemadri was the minister of Mahadeva. A particular style of 
architecture is called Hcmadpanti after his name. Mahadeva closed 
his reign in A.D. 1270-1271. After his death a civil war broke out 
between his son Amana, and Ramachandra, son of king Krishna, 
Amapa assumed the royalty of Devagiri, which, Ramachandra 
thought, really belonged to him. It was not, however, possible for 
him to capture the impregnable fort of Devagiri with the forces at 
his command. So he had to take recourse to unchivalrous means 
in order to achieve his end. One evening he introduced a body of 
soldiers in the guise of dancers into the fort for giving a musical 
performance. When Amana and his retinue were absorbed in the 
entertainment, the soldiers threw off their mask and took the royal 
guards by surprise. 7 The palace revolution continued for some time 
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causing heavy casualties. Cart-loads of wounded soldiers were 
sent out through the villages. The neighbouring villagers got 
panicky at the news ol' the turmoil and fled away pell mell. Amaua 
fell a captive into the hands of Ramachandra who subsequently 
blinded and killed him. 


6. RAMACHANDRA 

In the early years of Ramachandra’s reign the Sevunas made a 
desperate attempt to crush the power of the Hoysalas, and a large 
body of soldiers, under the leadership of the most eminent generals, 
was despatched against the Iloysala kingdom. Saluva-Tikkarna, 
Jeyideva, Haripala, and Iruiigala-Chola II of Niraguncla overran the 
Belavadi country, modern Bclur in the Hassan District, Mysore, and 
besieged Dorasamudra. A detachment of the Sevuna army under 
the great general Kannaradeva, and the ministers Chavunflarasa and 
Vanadevarasa attacked Doravadi, in the Kurugodu country, modern 
Karugodu, in the Manjarabad Taluk of the Hassan District. Though 
Shigeya-Nayaka, the officer-in-charge of the place under the 
Hoysalas, succeeded in killing Vanadevarasa, he had to yield to the 
invading army. The Sevuna army engaged in storming Dora¬ 
samudra, however, could not achieve its end. Chikkadeva, Aiika 
Nayaka, and Khandeya Raya Raney a, generals under the Iloysala 
Narasimha III, killed a body of 12000 Sevuna cavalry and pursued 
the retreating Saluva-Tikkarna and his associates up to Durumi on 
the border of Shimoga and Chitaldroog Districts. This was the last 
invasion of the Sevunas against the Hoysalas, which ended in disas¬ 
trous failure. Ramachandra’s military operation against Gujarat 
was also foiled by the Vaghela Saraiigadeva. He was, however, suc¬ 
cessful in his campaigns against the chiefs of Dahala (modern Jabal¬ 
pur and the adjoining territories), Bhandagara (modern Bhandara 
in Madhya Pradesh), and Vajriakara (modern Wairagarh in the 
Chanda District, Madhya Pradesh), and also defeated the petty chiefs 
of Palli, Mahima, Sahga, and Kheta. The claims that he drove out 
the Muslims from Banaras, and that the king of Kanyakubja sub¬ 
mitted to him are evidently without any historical value. 

Inscriptions of Ramachandra prove that, in the early years of his 
reign he succeeded in maintaining intact the empire he had obtain¬ 
ed from his predecessors. His Ramtek and Lanji inscriptions further 
prove that he succeeded in pushing the eastern boundary of his 
dominions up to the Nagpur and Balaghat Districts. Bhlmadeva- 
Rape and Vasudeva-Nayaka were his governors in Sindavacli and 
Kisukad respectively. Northern Konkan was governed by Achyula- 
Nayaka, Krishna, and Jaideva in succession. The Santara chief 
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Timmarasa ruled Santahge as a vassal of Ramachandra. Hemadri, 
Srldhara and Purushottama served him as ministers. But the most 
trustworthy officer of the king was Raghava. who administered the 
Empire as his deputy. 8 

When Ramachandra was peacefully ruling his empire, ‘Ala-ud- 
din Khalji, who was the governor of Kara u^der his uncle Flruz 
Shah Khalji, invaded Devagiri by way of Ellichpur in A.D. 1294. At 
this time a large body of the Sevuna army was away from the capital, 
and was engaged in escorting Ramachandra’s son Sahkaradeva and 
the queen to places of pilgrimage. Ramachandra made a fruitless 
attempt to resist the invader at Lasura in the vicinity of Devagiri 
and ultimately withdrew to the citadel. ‘Ala-ud-din pursued 
him there and pillaged the city. The Sevuna king was forced to con¬ 
clude a treaty on payment of a heavy amount of gold. On receipt 
of the news of the invasion of Devagiri by the Muslims Sahkaradeva 
hastened back to Devagiri and, disregarding his father’s advice, 
attacked the retreating Muslim army, tie was overpowered by 
‘Ala-ud-dln who then forced Ramachandra to agree to more stringent 
terms. Though ‘Ala-ud-din withdrew from the Deccan, the signal 
failure of Ramachandra even to save his own capital from rapine and 
plunder irretrievably impaired the political prestige of the Sevupas. 
Their hereditary enemies in the east and south now began to press 
hard on them. In the early years of the fourteenth century the 
Kakatiya Prataparudra succeeded in pushing the western border of 
his empire at least up to Medak and Raichur in Hyderabad. In 
A.D. 1303 the Iioysala Ballala III, successor of Narasimha III, sent 
his general Gaiigeya Sahani with a big contingent lor the invasion of 
the Sevuna dominions. Gaiigeya Sahani encamped in Banavasi and 
fought a battle at Sirise in the Kadambalige country with the 
Sevunas. In A.D. 1305 Ballala III himself led an army against 
Ramachandra and wrested from him Banavasi, Santalige, and Kogali. 
There is no evidence to prove that Shimoga and Chitaldroog Districts 
were within the Sevuna empire after A.D. 1300. On the other hand 
a minister of Ballala III is known to have been administering Santa¬ 
lige in. A.D. 1307. 

When the Sevupas were fighting for the defence of their domi¬ 
nions in the south the Deccan was again raided by the Muslims. The 
story runs that some time after the conquest of Gujarat ‘Ala-ud-din 
Khalji ordered his officers to capture Vaghela Karna’s daughter 
Devaladevi, who was betrothed to Sahkaradeva. When Sahkara- 
deva’s younger brother was conveying the princess from Nandurbar, 
in West Khandesh, to Devagiri, she was seized by the Muslims, Who 
then sent her to Delhi. If there is any truth in this story the un- 
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toward incident certainly made the relation between the Scvunas 
and the Muslima acrimonious. In any case Ramachandra swerved 
from his allegiance to the government of Delhi, and in A.D. 1307 
‘Ala-ud-din Khalji sent Malik-Naib Kaffir with an army to the 
Deccan to chastise him. Malik-Naib overran the Sevuna kingdom 
and took Ramachandra prisoner, who was then carried to Delhi. 
After a period of six months Ramachandra was released with honour 
and was allowed to rule his kingdom as a vassal under the Sultanate 
of Delhi. In 1308 Malik-Naib, on his arrival at Devagiri with his 
army for an invasion of Teliiigana country, received substantia] help 
from Ramachandra. Ramachandra also furnished the Muslim army 
with equipments when Malik-Naib marched against Ballala III of 
Dorasamuclra in February, 1311. 

7. SANKARADEVA AND HARAPALADEVA 

The last known date of Ramachandra from the epigraphic source 
is September, 1310. tie was succeeded by his son Sahkaradcva 
some time after February, 1311. Saiikaradeva antagonised the 
Sultan by his hostile activities. In A.D. 1313 Malik-Naib, with the 
consent of ‘Ala-ud-din, directed an expedition against the Deccan, 
killed Sankaradeva, and assumed the government ot Devagiri, 
But he had soon to leave Deccan as his service was urgently needed 
by the ailing Sultan. The government of Delhi was passing through 
stress and strain on the eve of ‘Ala-ud-din’s death. Taking advantage 
of this situation Harapaladeva, who was the son-in-law o[ Rama¬ 
chandra, and seems to have been identical with his general Haripala, 
revolted and declared independence. He captured the fort of Deva¬ 
giri with the assistance of Raghava, who was the deputy and minister 
of Ramachandra. In A.D. 1317 Mubarak, son and successor of ‘Ala- 
ud-din, recovered Devagiri after defeating and killing Haripala. 
Raghava, with 10,000 cavalry, retreated to a hill where he was pur¬ 
sued by Khusrav Khan, the commander of Mubarak’s army. 
Raghava received a severe wound in the engagement and Red. 9 The 
kingdom of the Sevunas then finally passed into the hands of the 
Muslims. 10 


6 f h * e A-,larnied descent from ihc Yadavas who, it is staled, were at first 
lords-Of Mathura, and then from the time o£ Krishna, became sovereigns of 
Dvaiavatrpura. The usual Puranic genealogy from Brahma, through Atri, 

first in a record of A.D. 1000 and is given more. 
“ Hemadris Vraiakhan^a (thirteenth century A.D.). According to this 
!luoi 0 ri m' Suhahu was a universal sovereign, but he is not mentioned in any 

grant of A nAnm ha vtt ?- 1 A haprah A a ’ who is mcntior,ed in Ike Ba&sein 
of this family 1069 XI1 ' 119 ’ may be regarded as the first historical king 

b ° rnGnli S >1 ; lc 5 l , ih at the kings of this dynasty had the hereditary title Of 
Dvai avati~puravar-adhisvara (supreme lord of Dvfiravati, the best of towns) 
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aud Vislinu-vamsodbhava, (born in the race of Vishnu), They carried the 
Suvama-Garuda-dhvaja (baiuier oi a golden Garuda), which also appears as 
Ihc device on the seals oi thoir charters, sometimes alone, and sometimes along 
with the figure of Hanuman. In at least one case, the monkey-god alone 
appears as Icmclihana or crest. 

Not much is known of the twenty chiefs who flourished between Dridha- 
prahara arid Bhillama V, though their names are given both in Vratakhantfa 
and the epigraphic records. According to these, the queen of Bhillama II was 
probably tho daughter of a Silahara chief and “sprang on her mother’s side 
from the Rashtrakuta family”. Bhillama is said to have fought against Munja 
on behalf of Ranarangabhima, who has been identified with Tailapa. Bliiliama’s 
falher Vaddiga is, however, represented as a follower of Krishnaraja, probably 
Krishna III of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. The family thus transferred their 
allegiance from the Rashtrakutas to the Chalukyas of ICalyana when the 
latter overthrew the former. 

There is a curious discrepancy among the different authorities, about the 
parentage of Bhillama V. While Vratakhanda and several inscriptions of the 
thirteenth century A.D. give his father’s name as Mallugi, a record of the time 
of Bhillama himself, dated A.D. 1191, definitely says that his father was Kariia. 
It is no less curious that in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I, Part II (pp. 230 ff, 511 ff), 
which may be regarded as the chief authority for the history of Yadavas, 
so far published, the two different views are supported respectively by Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar (p. 238) and Dr. Fleet (pp. 516 ff). 

2. EC, XrV. 207, No. 255. 

3. Ibid, XI, Jg. 30, p. 155. But the Panungal inscription mentions Jajalla as the 
king of Kimidi ( Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 13). 

4. Inscriptions of Singhana make extravagant claims that he defeated the kings 
of Aiiga, Var'iga, Kalihga, Magadha, Nepala, Kasi, Mathura, Sindh, Barbarika, 
Chora, Choja, and Turagapati. 

5. El, XIX. 19, v. 12 Ulonmulita-rashlra kantaka-chamu-chakraih etc. 

6. Hyd. Arch. S. No. 13. 

6a. Cf. Kalegaon copper-plate grant ol Mahadeva— Summaries of Papers, AlOC, 
1955, p. 88. 

7. El, XXV. 221, v. 14. 

8. Ibid, 7. 

9. HIED, III. 558. Khusrav Khan’s fight with Raghu has been mentioned in Amir 
Khusrav’s Nuh Sipihr, the historical value of which has been ignored by the 
modern scholars without reason. Raghu, mentioned here as the deputy and 
minister of Ramachandra, is most probably identical with Kaghava of the 
Ramtek inscription (El, XXV. 8, 11. 16-17), who was the most important of the 
officers of Ramachandra. 

10, Dates of the Yadava kings are given differently by different authors (cf. HSI, 
190 ff.; JOR, XII. 47-52). 
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DYNASTIES OF EASTERN DECCAN 



THE KAKATIYAS 


The Kakatlyas, who were memb ers of th e Durjaya family were 

Si'idra'.by caste. They believed that thei r remote ancestor Kari- 

kalachola fomdacL-or. first s et tled i n Kakatipura, which canno t.be 

jStPW... iden tified . 1 T he k ings of the Kakatlya dynast y always took 

pride in calling themselv es the “ lords, ol.K akatipura”. though,..they 

are sometimes referre d to as kings of the A ndh r a or Telun ga coun¬ 
t ry . T he earli est known king of the dynasty, is Beta I, ydlQ..is..said 

to have.b elonged-t o “the feudatory family of t he w orki ng. class .” 8 

Bet a I was a s ubordinate of a Pallava king, and was overthrown by 
t he Chola s, prob ab ly during Raje nclra Ch ola I’s north ern cam¬ 
paigns. Some time af ter the .d ep arture of the Cho la Emper or. Era, 
a subordin at e of Beta J, defeated t he Cho la governor and placed his 

rnas.ter..<m .the throne. Bela.. I..flSjud.sha.d_in.. th e fl rsCha liLoOEer.'.eli- 

venth century and ruled.Jthe-KQ r a. v .1 . R O un .tr.y^JbichJLLicIud e(d-at lea st 
a part of the H .al&Q.ada.,..I3isMcl,oL.Iiyderab.a.d.State—He.was.suc¬ 

ceeded. by h i s son^ hej^wmm^ 

Prola I a cknowledged the supremacy of the Chalukva Some s- 
vara I Trailokyamalla (A.D. 1043-1068). He f ou ght .succes sful ly. 
apparently on behalf of the Chalukyas of K a l yana, against the Naga s 
of Chakrakota,. S.ilahara s o f Koiikana-mandalq. Bhadranga, and the 
son of Dugga of Kadparti. and killed in battle Gonna , th e chief of 

Purakuta. Probab ly in recognition of th i s _ military se r v ice he 

‘ ‘obtained permanently from king Trailok yamalla^-by^ way of grant . 

Anmakoncla-vishaya ” t he cou ntry.round.Ha&amkonda, . in .the 

Warangal Talu k (Warangal District, Hyderabad State), .prola. w as 
succ eeded bv his son Tribhuvanamalla Beta II. who acknowled gecLthe 
suz erai nty of the Chalukva Vik ramaditya VI T rib.lmvan.am.alla (A.D. 
1076-1126) of Ka iy ana. ' 

Stone inscripti ons of Beta II’s reign, dated A.D. 1079 and 1090, 

have been found i n Hanam k onda and Kazipe t. . Some.time before 

A.D .. 1090 Beta II won vi ctor ies^ oyer^ the Paramara Uda yaditva. 

king of Mala va, an d K ulottu hga Chola I of Tan iore, obviously under 
the...leadership of th£__.Ch alukya Vikra madi tya VI . Evidently after 
this achievement he saw the E mpe ror i n h is capi tal, who rewarded 
him w ith t he own ership of Sabbisavira one t hous and. Sabbisayira 
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one thousand seems to be identical with Sabbmandu, which is locat¬ 
ed m or near the Kanmnagar District, in Hyderabad State Beta 
II established his capital at Anmakonda where he built a tank call¬ 
ed Sivapun and a temple after_his own name _ He was succeeded 
by his son Prola Up whose earliest known date is A D.1115. 

In the early years of his reign Prola II owed allegi anc e to Vilc- 
ramachtya VI, after whose death, m AD 1126 the Cha lukya em pire 
began to dis inte grate Taking advantage_of this situation Prola II 
revolted and attacked the feudatories of the Chalukyas m the Tejin- 
gana and Andhra countries. He defeated Govmdaraja and handed 
his kingdom Ko nda palh. m the Knshpa District, over to Udaya jir 
Chododaya, whose brother Mahdmandalesvai a Gokar nach oda was 
ruling as his feudatory near Panu g al (Nalgonda District). He also_ 
defeatecLand killed Gun da, al so described as Mantena or Manthanya 
Gunda, ruler of Ma ntra kuta (modem village of Mantena, in the 
Nuzvid Taluk, Knshna District) and annexed his king dom . Prola’s 
attempt to push his arm further into the Vclananti kingdom was 
frustrated by the Mahamandale&vara Chodaraja. Hostile activities 
pLlhe Kikatiyas led the Chal u kya .Tailapa IH (A.D 1151-1162) to 
invade the Telunga co unt ry along with his feudatory, J agaddeva of 
the Santara .fami ly of Patti-Pomburch apura . They advanced as 
far as Anmakonda an d bes ieged it. But Prola rose e qual to the 
occasion,_ took Tailapa HI prison e r, and forced Jagadd eva to with¬ 
d raw hi s ai'my. T he Emperor was subsequently re leased Hence- 
_forward the Kak ativas began to rule as indepe ndent chiefs and e ven 
cherished an ambition for the establishm e nt of an empi re. Prola 
had two sons, Rudra j a nd Mahad eva. Ru dra succeeded him on the 
throne so me ti me b ef o r e A.D. 1 15.8— 

^Some time _before_AX)_ 116 2 Rudra I attacked Tailapa III and 
dealt the final blow o n h im It is stated that out of fear fo r him 
“the king Tailapa with body completely overcome by dys entery 
died”. During the early part of the reign of Rudra I there wa s a 
general revolt of the feudatories in the Kakatiya kingdom. . The 
king brought under control Domma and Meda, who wa s a chief of 
the Pakha f Tal uk to the norttueast of Warangal, and dep rived Mai - 
ligideva of his kingdom.„of Polavasa-desa (modem Polas, in the Yel- 
g'andal District in Hyderabad State). The Kakatiya army burnt 
the city of Chododaya, the ruler of Kondapalli, who is said to have 
died about this time out of fear for the king. Bhlma, who poiso ned 
his brother Gokarnachoda to death, fled to the forest leaving* his 
capital Vardhamanapura ,at the_mercy_ of the Kakatiy^s. Thus by_ 
the year A.D. 1162 Rudra succeeded in establishing pea ce and or der 
in the Kakatiya kingdom. To the souths of his kingd.Offi_.was th e 
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kingdom oi Andhia,_ const,sling of the Kuinool, Guntui, Krishna, 
and the Godavari districts, which was ruled by the Velananti chicJs 
as fcudatoiies of the Imperial Choi as Shortly before AD 1173 the 
supiemacy of the Cholas m the Andhra country was ended by the 
Kalachuri Sovideva ol Kalyana Loss ol the support of the Cholas 
greatly weakened the military strength oLthe Velananti chiefs, who 
were forced to surrender Kurnool Distiict to Rudradeva some time 
beforp^AD. 1185, 

Rudra I was a well-known writer, and the Sanskrit work Nlinaia 
is said to_ have been_ a# ntten by Jnm. During his reign temples 
were built in Anmakonda, Pillaman, and Mantrakuta The city of 
Oriuigallu, modern Warangal, was at this time rising into promin¬ 
ence; Rudra founded theie a numbei oi quarters and built a temple 
of Siva He was succeeded by his younger brother Mahadeva short¬ 
ly after A D. 1195J- 

Mahadeva was devoid of princely, qualities. He came under 
the influence of the Saiva teacher Dhruvcsvara, and devoted his time 
to religious performances. An inscription, apparently of his reign, 
states that after acquiring the sovereignty hej) cared a_straw for it 
and became one„ completely engrossed in the worsh ip of Siva.” He 
had, however, to pay the penalty for his neglect of administrative 
duties. The Yadava Jaitugi, king of Devagiri, attacked the.Teluh- 
_ ga country with all his f orce s. In vain did Mahadeva and his s_on 
G anap ati try to resist the invader. Mahadeva lost his .life in the 

battle..and-Gana pati. whose l ife w as spared, was taken prisoner. 

Subsequently.. Jaitugi took compa ssion on the young prinqe and in¬ 
stalled him on his paternal, throne. 

Ga napati ascended th e throne in A.D. 1198. He w as a con- 
t empora ry _QLAheJiasjLt hree Chola E mp eror s, Ku l ottunga II I (A.D. 
1178-1216), Rajaraja III (A.D. 1216-1246), and Raj en dr a Chola III 
(AD. 1246-1279). Chola empire began tQ-jdUsinle grate fr om_the 
time. of. Kulo.ttuhga,IIL. A protracted struggle began between the 
Kakatlyas, Hoysalas, and the Pandyas for supremacy over the terri¬ 
tories of the Cholas. jGanapati occupied the kmgdom pf Andhra to 
the west of the G.Q.dAvarlJdyg.r..~h.y-.PUtti ng an end to the rul e of the 
Velan anti chiefs, and forced the Gan g a Anahgabhima III, ki ng qj 
Kalinga. who only sh ortly be fore carried his arms into the Vchgl 
countr y, to su rrender to Junx the. Godavari District to t he east _of 
the Goda va ri rive r. Kolas of Amara vatl Telugu - Chofl as of Gun- 
tur, Na thavadi chiefs of th e Krishna District and many other chiefs 
ac know ledged his supremacy . He__ next conquered Nellurapu ra 
TNellore) after defeating Manuma Gandagooal a. _ Gradually all the 
territories u p to Kaiic hl or Conjeeveram passed into his hands. The" 
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extension of the Kakatiya kingdom up to the Kurnool and Cuddapah 
Districts brought it to the border of the kingdom of the Hoysalas, 
who had asserted their supremacy over the Bellary and Anantapur 
Districts. ^Though G anapa ti cla ims to have won a victory over the 
Karnatag J.e. H oysa las, he could not wrest an y territo ry from the'mT' 
In the third decade of the thirteenth century Singhana, king of 
Devagiri, ousted the Hoysalas from the Bellary and Anantapur 
Districts and established there the authority of the Yadavas. So me- 
where in _ thia_region Ganap ati seems to have co me into conflict with 
king Singhana. As both the ..kings claim victory, t he res ult of the 
battle was evidently indecisive. In the north-east Ganapati . fought., 
successfully with a chief of Tummapa, in the Bilaspur District, 
Madhya Pradesh. 6 

Stone inscriptions of Ganap ati’s reign have been f ound in the 
Warangal, Nalgonda, and Mahbubnagar Districts, in t he Hydera ¬ 
bad State, and in the Godav ari,.Kris h na, Guntur, Ku rnoo l. Nell ore . 
Cuddapah, C hittu r , a nd Chinglenut Districts, in the Madras S tate. 
His empire t hus exte nded from the Godavari District up to Chin- 
gieput, and from Yelgandal, in Hyderabad State, up to th e se a. He 
put "two o f h is able. gen erals, vi z .~ Slmanta-Bh oja and Gang'ey a 
Sahani, in charge of the^defence. of „the bor de ring distri cts in the 
west- Samanta-Bhoja, who issued an edict of the Emperor from 
Ktinchi, was connected with Chingleput and Chittur. Gahgeya 
Sahani, who successfully repulsed the attacks of the rebellious 
chiefs Damodara of the west and Rakkasa-Gahgarasa, administered 
the Kurnool and Cuddapah Districts. Ganapati, how eve r, c ould 
not keep this newly establ ishe d emp ire intact up to t he end of his 
reign... Some time after A.D. 125 0 .Jatavarman Sunda ra Fandya 
(A.D. 1251-1268) of ^Madura, after subduing th e Cholas and the 
Hoysalas, invaded Kanchi. A sanguinary battle was fought bet¬ 
ween the Kakatlyas and the Pandyas at Mudugur “in which the 
dead bodies were strewn up to the banks of the Peraru.” Ganapati 
was defeated, and... Jatav arman Sun dara Pand ya conquered Kanchi 
and. occupied N ellurapura. . Stone inscr ipti ons of t Kis"Pa^ya king 
have been found at Coniee vera m and Nellore. 

Ganapati transferred his capital from Anmakonda to Orguft- 
gallu. (WarangaIlC ~Jsb lrnavm_as Eka&lanag arl, which 'enjbyeT tfia t 
privileged position till the final coilapse of the Kakatlyas. Gana- 
parimncoi i-ageT."^^^ taxes...o n 

the fore igners- Motupalli, now in the Krishna District, was an 
important sea-port in his kingdom, frequently visited by cargo ves¬ 
sels. Beautiful te mples were erected. at...Ramappa,.. .PalaW^ek-Eil- 
l amar i and in many p laces during his reign. He himself built the 
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beautiful gate ways.in.the. Warangal fort . Under his benevolent 

"patronage the great Saiva teacher Visvesvara Sambhu, an inhabi¬ 
tant of West Bengal, established useful institutions in the Andhra 

country for the benefit of the villagers. Ganapati..had .no..son,., and 

only two daughte rs. Rud ramb a and Ga nanamba . He.designated 

Rudramba. who . was .married—to—Chalulcya Vira bhadr e sva ra. by a 

male name Rud radeva, and, associ ated her with the government 

from AJ). 125 8-59. The last, known da te o f.Ganapatils..reign.is 

A.D. 1261.. 

After the assumption of the roya l power Rudramba h ad.t o en¬ 
cou n te r a series of troubles. The Y ada vas of Deyagiri.were the 

swo rn ene mies of the' Kakativas . Some time after the death of the 
Yadava Sihghana the Kakatiyas gave shelter to his younger son 
Sa(m)rnagaliii, who was deprived of the throne of Devagiri by 
his brother Jaitugi II’s sons Krishna and Mahadeva. , This Yadava, 

prince was appointed.to. ru le the territor y of P anungal,.m odern 

Panugal (Nalgonda District). The Yadava Maha d ev a (A.D. 1261- 
1271). could not tol erat e his rival to t he throne of Devagiri flour ish¬ 
ing under th e car e of the Kakativas. He inv ade d the Teluh ga c ou n¬ 
tr y and c ap tured some e lephan ts and musical instruments by de¬ 
feating R^.,l.)eE.J.;iiT\as..shewas.a.woman. This 

victory of the Yadavas greatly impaired the political, power of 
Rudramba. Her feudatory Ambade-va-maharaja,.. whose head¬ 

quarters were at V alluri-pattana . establi she d friendly relation with 
her ...e nemies, the Yada vas and the Pandyas . a nd dec lared i ndepen¬ 
dence in the Kurnool and Cuddapah Dist r icts. He also defied the 
power of the Kakatiyas by placing one Manuma-Gapclagopala, who 
was formerly dethroned by Ganapati, on the throne of Nellurapura. 
The Kakatiyas.could.no t rec onquer Nello re. Cu ddapah, and .K ur ¬ 
nool during the reign of Rudramba . About. .t his time the P a Hava 

Kop-Perunjinga of Sendama h galam. who took po ssession of Kanchl 
i n A.D. 1260. won a victory over the Ka katiyas. 

The Venetia n. tra vell er Marco Polo, who visited Motupalli 

about A.D . 1 293 , spe aks . highly of the admin ist rativ e qualit ies of 
. Rudr amba. .Rudra mba had, a daugh ter na med Mummadamb a. who 
wa s given in marriage to Mahadeva . Rudramba ad opted Munrwoa - 
damba’s son Prataparudra as her successor to the throne/-' and assn - 
ci at e d him with the government from A.D. 1290. 

Im mediately afte r his a c cession Prataparud ra engaged himself 
i n the t ask of restoring the l ost territories of the Kakatiyas T""Xm- 
bade va wa s dethroned .. and his kingdom. ._.wn s. annexed . Pmtii- 
parudraig g e n eral Adidam ma attacked Nell ore and killed its rul er 
Manurna-Gancjagopala, but co uld not tak e possession of t he ci ty. 
Vijaya~Ganfiagbp~ala 'alias Raja-Gapdagopala, presumably a succes- 
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sor of the deceased chief, ruled Nellore at least up to A.D. 1315. 
In the early years of the fourteenth century the war-like activities * 
of the Muslims under the Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji created an 
alarming situation in the Deccan. .Prat aparudra had t o post pone 
his mil i t ary campaigns in the south i n o r der to make suitable arran¬ 
gements for the defence of his king dom against the new danger. 
He fought bravely with Malik K a f u r, the general of 'Ala-ud-din 
Khalji, when he invaded Warangal in A.D. 1309 - 1310, but desp air¬ 
ing of victory purchase d peace by surren de ring all h is tr ea s ures t o 

the. invader. Some time after the departure of the Muslim army 

Prataparudra.re-ope ned hi s southern campaigns. He....wre sted . N el- 

lore f rom Vijaya-Gandagopala and having captured Ra nch! by de- 
feating Ravivarman Ker ala, i nstalled t he re as_ g o ve rno r his own 
protege named Manavi ra. Th is bri ll iant ach ievem ent encourage d 
Prat apa rudra to push his arms further sout h. Within a very slwrt' 
time he con quered all the countries up to Triehinopolv. which was 
t hen ruled bv the Hovs alas, and even defeated the Pandya king. 8 a 
He also fought an indecisive battle with the Yadava Ramachandra . 
Stone ins crip t ions of his reign have been found in t he. Tr i chinopol y. 
Ch in g ldpu t, Cuddapah, Ku rnool. Nellore , Guntur , Krishna and 
Godavari D i stricts in the Madras St at e, and in th e Nalgonda, 

Wara ngal..Ra ichu r,. and Medak Districts in_ Hyderabad Sta te . 

T hus in the latter ..nart.'of .his..xeig n . the Kakat lya...kingdom.ex¬ 

te nde d from the Godavari river to Trichinopoly and f rom 
Medak to the sea, Prataparudra could not enjoy this vast empire 

fo r a long . time . In A.D . 132 2 Ulug h Khan, son of the S ultl n 

Ghi yas-ud-din Tug hluq, invaded Warangal and .took.Pratapa¬ 

rudra prisoner . The whole of Teliiigana was conquered by the 
Muslims, who appointed their own officers for its administra¬ 
tion. Ac cord ing to Shams-i Siraj’Afif Prataparudra died on his 
wa y to Delhi. But this seems to be err o n eous In v iew of the fact 
that a stone inscription, of Prataparudra’s. reign, dated—AJ)^ 1326, 
has been found in the Guntur D istrict. N oth i n g f urther about the 
political..activitie5 of .this mo nar ch or his successor is known. 7 JHe 
was a patron of poe ts. His.c ourt was grace d by Vid y anatha, the 
auth or of Pral ap ariidr a-yaso bh ushana. 

II. THE EASTERN CHALUKYAS 

As noted above, 8 the Andhra country was torn asunder by civil 
war towards the latter part of the tenth century A.D., and Sakti- 
varman I, son of king Danannava, who ascended the throne in A.D. 
999, restored peace and order by putting down all refractory ele¬ 
ments. He was succeeded by his younger brother Vimaladitya in 
A.D. 1011. The Eastern Chalukyas ruled the Andhra country as. 
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proteges of the Imperial Cholas. Vimaladitya married Kun- 
dava, the daughter ol the Chola Rajaraja the Great, who gave birth 
to his elder son Rajaraja. His other queen, also a Chola princess, 
gave birth to his younger son Vijayaditya. He was succeeded by 
Rajaraja in A.D. 1018. 

Rajaraja’s coronation took place in A.D. 1022. He maintain¬ 
ed friendly relation with the Cholas, but could not rule peacefully 
due to the hostile activities of his half-brother Vijayaditya. The 
latter revolted, carved out a small kingdom in the eastern corner 
of the Chalukya kingdom in the Visakhapatnam District, and perform¬ 
ed his coronation ceremony there in A.D. 1030. Rajaraja married 
Ammangadevx the daughter of his maternal uncle, the great 
Rajendra Chola I, who gave birth to his son Rajendra Chola II, latex- 
known as Kulottuxiga Chola I. In the early part of his life Rajen¬ 
dra Chola II lived in the Chola capital under the care of his grand¬ 
mother, the queen of Rajendra Chola I. In A.D. 1060 a serious 
disaster befell Rajaraja. His half-brother Vijayaditya usurped the 
throne of Vexigx when he was away from the capital, 

Vijayaditya abdicated the throne in favour of his son Sakti- 
varman II, whose coronation took place in A.D. 1061. After a rule 
of one year Salctivarman died and Vijayaditya again assumed the 
royalty. About this time Vengi became the target of attacks of 
the neighbouring kings. Vijayaditya was dislodged from his throne 
by the combined forces of the Chalukya Vikraxmaditya VI and the 
Paramara Jayasiriiha, But the Chola Virarajendra (A.D. 1063-1070) 
came to his rescue, and having defeated the Chalukyas and the 
Paramaras reinstated him on the throne. Vijayaditya enjoyed his 
kingdom without further trouble so long as Virarajendra occupied 
the Chola throne, Within a short time after the death of that 
monarch there was a civil war in the Chola country, which ended 
in A.D. 1070 with the accession of Rajendra Chola II alias Kulottuxxga 
Chola I, nephew of Vijayaditya. After consolidating his position 
in the Chola country Kulottuhga Chola demanded the throne of 
Andhra from his uncle. The situation became worse for Vijaya¬ 
ditya when, shortly before A.D. 1073, the kingdom, of Vchgl was 
plundered by the Kalachuri Yasahkarna of Tripurl. It was not 
possible for him now to check the onrush of the Chola army. He 
surrendered the Andhra country to Kulottuxxga and took shelter 
with the Ganga Rajaraja I of Kalihganagara, who allowed him to 
rule over a small territory on the western part of his kingdom. 
Kulottuxiga annexed the Andhra country to the Chola empire in 
A.D. 1076. He and his successors, who were in reality princes of 
the Eastern Chalukya dynasty, occupied the throne of the Cholas 
up to A.D. 1271. 
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Ilf. THE EASTERN GANGAS 

The history of the Eastern Gahgas, up to the accession of Vaj- 
rahasta Anantavarman, has been traced in a preceding chapter. 9 
This king, Vajrahasta V, was anointed king in A.D. 1038. He issued 
a number of inscriptions from the capital Kalinganagara, and as¬ 
sumed the title Trikalingddhipati. His mother was a Vaidumba 
princess, and he himself married, the daughter of a Haihaya king. 
During his reign Kalinga was invaded by the Kalachuri Karna, who 
also assumed the title Trikalingddhipati. He was succeeded by his 
sou Rajaraja I Dcvendravarman, who was crowned in A.D. 1070. 

Raj a raj a antagonised Kulottuhga Chola I by giving shelter to 
Vijayaditya VII, the deposed king of the Andhra country. Kulot¬ 
tuhga sent lus son Mummadi-Chorla with an army to chastise the 
Ganga king shortly after A.D. 1076. Rajaraja, who was then asso¬ 
ciated with his son Anantavarman Chodagahg'a in the government, 
succeeded in repulsing this attack. About this time the grave poli¬ 
tical situation in the Utkula or Orissa country, which was under 
the rule of the SomavamsI kings, encouraged Rajaraja to make an 
attempt for the expansion of his kingdom in that direction. The 
last known king of the Somavaihsl dynasty from epigraphic sources 
is Uddyotakcsarl, 0tt who flourished some time in the eleventh century. 
In the latter part of this century there were two rival claimants to 
the throne of Orissa. Rajaraja supported the cause of one of them, 
whose name seems to have been Karnakesari, and succeeded in plac¬ 
ing him on the throne. He had an able general named Vanapati, 
who claims to have defeated the king of the Choda country, the 
army of Utkala, the king of Vehgl, king's of Kimidi, Kosala, and the 
Gidrisihgi countries, and killed one Daddarnava. Rajaraja’s queen 
was Rajasundari, the daughter of Kulottuhga Chola I, who gave 
birth to his son and successor Anantavarman Chodagahga. 

Anantavarman Chodagahga was anointed king in A.D. 1078. 
In the early part of his reign Kulottuhga Chola I sent a big ai'my 
against Kalinga under his general Karunakara. The Chola army 
took possession of Visakh apat-tana (Visakhapatnam) and changed its 
name to KuloltuhgasolapaRanani. Anantavarman could not resist 
the advancing Chola army. The whole of Kalinga up to the border 
of Orissa fell into the hands of Karunakara, probably shortly after 
A.D. 1083, the date of a stone inscription at Mukhaiingam of the 
reign of Anantavarman. If there is any truth in the claim that 
Rajaraja, Choclaganga (A.D. 1084-1088), son of Kulottuhga Chola I, 
and the viceroy of Vehgl, held sway over a territory extending up 
to the Mahendra mountains, the position of Anantavarman must 
have been very serious indeed. But even in this predicament he 
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did not lose heart. Within a few years he not only recovered his 
throne, but also wrested the Visakhapatnam District from the Cho]as 
before the year A.D. 1090 After the death of Kulotluiiga the Cha- 
lukyas under Vikramaditya VI captured the Andhra country and 
ruled it for some years. As soon as Vikramaditya VI died (A.D. 
1126) Anantavarman attacked the Andhra country and brought all 
the territory up to the banks of the Godavari under his sway. BuL 
he could not enjoy this new possession in the Godavari District for 
a long time. Some time before AD. 1134 Kulottuiiga Chela II, 
with the help of his feudatories Manda II and Vclanlanti Raj end ra- 
Choda, drove out the Gahgas from the Godavari District. Visakha¬ 
patnam District, which was ruled by the Eastern Chalukyas for seve¬ 
ral centuries, became a part and parcel of the kingdom of the Gah¬ 
gas from the time of Anantavarman. 

Anantavarman also looked for the expansion of his kingdom 
to the east. A.bout this time Karnakesarl, king of Utkala, and a 
protege of the Gahgas, was overthrown by Ramapala, king of Ben¬ 
gal, who placed his own nominee on the throne of that country. 
Anantavarman could not take this challenge lying down. He de¬ 
feated the nominee of Ramapala and restored Karnakesarl or his 
successor to power. Some time before A.D. 1L18 the whole of 
Orissa was annexed to the kingdom of the Gahgas. Henceforward 
the kings of the Gahga dynasty assumed the title “the lord of Utkala” 
along with the title “the lord of Trikalinga”. After the death of 
Ramapala the kingdom of the Palas began to break up. The weak¬ 
ness of the Fala kings made their feudatories in. south Bengal help¬ 
less. This offered Anantavarman a favourable opportunity L'or 
further expansion of his kingdom. His advance into south Bengal 
was held back by Vaidyadeva, the minister of Kumarapiala, son of 
Ramapala, for some time. But as soon as Vaidyadeva was called 
to Assam by a more critical situation 11 , Anantavarman renewed 
his military operations. He defeated the chief of Mandara, pil¬ 
laged his capital Aramya, modern Arambagh (Hooghly District), 
and pursued him up to the bank of the Gahga. During these wars 
he seems to have received the co-operation of Vijayasena, a ruling 
chief in Radha. The kingdom of Anantavarman now extended from 
the Gahga up to the Godavari, and his epigraphic records and those 
of his successors boldly claim that he exacted tributes from his 
subjects living in the countries between these two rivers. His 
attempts to push the boundary of his realm further to the north 
were, however, frustrated by the Kalachuri Ratnadeva II (A.D. .1120- 
1135), king of Southern Kosala, and the Paramara Lakshmadeva 
(A.D. 1088-1094), king of Malava. Stone inscriptions of his reign 
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have been found in the Gan jam and Visakhapatnam Districts, and in 
Draksharama, in the Hum ciiandrapur Taluk of the Godavari District. 

Anantavarman founded the magnificent temple of Jagannatha 
at Puri. Satananda, a resident of Puri, composed the astronomical 
work Bhasuatl during his reign, in AD. 1099. Anantavarman had 
a number of queens and had by them four sons, Kamarnava VII, 
Raghava, Rajaraja II, and Aniyankabhima or Anangabhlma II. He 
anointed Kamarnava VII king in A.D. 1142. The last known date 
of Anantavarman is S. 1072 (= A.D. 1150). 

Kamarnava VII (A..D. 1148-55 ) 12 was succeeded by his half- 
brolher Raghava (A.D. 1157-1170) during whose reign Vijayasena 
put an end io the supremacy of the Gahgas in south Bengal and 
established there the authority ol the Senas. After Raghava his 
two half-brothers, Rajaraja II (A.D. 1171-1192) and Anangabhlma II 
(A.D. 1192), ruled m succession. Prom the time of Anahgabhima’s 
son and successor Rajaraja III (A.D. 1205-1206) Orissa (Jajnagar) 
became a target of attacks of the Muslims who had firmly established 
themselves in west and north Bengal. In A.D. 1205 Muhammad Bakh- 
tyar sent Muhammad-i-Sheran and his brother Ahmad-i-Sheran at the 
head of an army towards Lakhanor and Jajnagar. But the prema¬ 
ture death of Muhammad Bakhtyar forced the Sheran brothers to 
retreat to Dovakota. Rajaraja III wrested the Godavari District to 
the cast of the Godavari from the Velananli chiefs. During the reign 
of his son and successor Anangabhlma III (A.D. 1216-1235) Khalji 
Ghiyas-ud-din Twa z, die Muslim ruler of Bengal, Invaded Orissa, but 
was repulsed by the Gahgas. This invasion took place some time 
between A.D. 1211 and 1224. Anangabhlma III led a successful 
military campaign against the Kalachuri Paramardi of Tummana and 
established a friendly relation with him by giving his sister in mar¬ 
riage to him. From the time of his father Rajaraja III the Godavari 
was the western boundary of the kingdom of the Gahgas. Anahga- 
bhima III invaded Vehgi to wrest the Andhra country from the 
Velananti chiefs. Though he won some preliminary victories the 
Kakatlya Ganapati forced him to surrender even the whole of the 
Godavari District to the east of the Godavari river some time between 
A.D. 1230 and 1237. 

Anangabhlma HI was succeeded by his son Narasimha I in c. A.D. 
1238. His reign marks a glorious period in the history of Orissa. 
He was on© of the few Hindu kings of this age who thought it more 
prudent to launch aggressive campaigns against the Muslims than, 
to play the defensive part The Muslims were now in possession of 
the greater part of Ratfba (W. Bengal), but large parts of Hooghiy 
and Nadia districts were still unsubdued. Towards the end of 
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A.D. 1243, Narasiiiiha sent an army to Bengal, and the Muslim histo¬ 
rian Mmhaj-i-Siraj characteristically refers to it as ‘molesting' the 
kingdom of Lakhnawati. Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, the Muslim 
ruler of Bengal, took the field againsL Narasiiiiha in March, A.D. 
1244, and the historian Minhaj also joined in “this holy war”. The 
Orissan army made a strategic retreat, without fighting, to the for¬ 
tress of Katasingh on their frontier, a region full of dense jungles and 
cane-bushes. In April, 1244, the Muslim forces made an assault on 
the fort and obtained some initial success. But while they were 
taking rest at mid-day, the Hindu soldiers appeared both in their 
front and rear. The Muslim army was seized with panic and fled in 
hot haste, pursued by the Orissan forces. Tughril Tughan was un¬ 
able to make a stand even in his own fort of Lakhanor, 70 miles 
north-west of Katasingh. It was a veritable disaster for the Muslims. 

Narasiiiiha I captured Lakhanor and put an end to the Muslim 
rule in Radha. He then invaded Varendra (N. Bengal) and advanced 
as far as Lakhnawati (March, 1245). Tughril, who had already 
sent swift messengers to Delhi asking for military assistance, shut 
himself in his capital city. Fortunately for him the Sultan ordered 
the Governors of Kara-Manikpur and Awadh to proceed at once to 
“exterminate the infidels” of Orissa. Their united forces reached the 
vicinity of the Rajmahal hills when Lakhnawati was besieged by 
Orissan forces. On hearing of this reinforcement, Narasiiiiha raised 
the siege of the capital city but maintained his position in Raclha. 
His dominions now extended to the Gaiiga river which, according 
to one of his inscriptions, “assumed the dark countenance of the 
Yamuna by the collyrium-slained tears of the Yavana women of 
Radha and Varendra (West and North Bengal).” 

It was not till the end of A.D. 1253 that the new Muslim 
Governor of Bengal, Yuzbak, made an attempt to recover Raclha. lie 
was stubbornly opposed by a feudatory of Narasiiiiha who is called 
Savantar in Muslim chronicles, which probably stands for Griya 
Santra. This feudatory chief was a son-in-law of Narasiiiiha and 
ruled as his vassal over a strong principality with its capital at 
Madaran in Hooghly District. Three battles were fought in the 
last of which Yuzbak suffered a defeat with heavy loss and implored 
assistance from the Sultan of Delhi. Towards the end of A.D. 1255 
Yuzbak again invaded Raclha and captured Madaran. He succeeded 
in re-establishing Muslim authority over Radha. 

Although Narasimha could not maintain his hold in Bengal, his 
aggressive compaign and success against the Muslim forces for a 
period of ten years entitles him to a high place of honour among 
the Hindu kings of Northern India during this age. He has also 
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rned undying fame by building ilie magnificent Sun Temple at 
marak, which has been described in the chapter on Art. 

The reign of Bhanudeva I (A.D. 1264-79), son and successor 
Narasiniha I, was an uneventful one, from political point of view, 
t during the reigns of Bhanudeva I and his son Narasiniha II 
,D. 1279-130G) iho great religious teacher Narahari Tlrtha lived 
d preached in Orissa, and gave a great impetus to Vaishnava rob¬ 
in which replaced Saivism as the dominant creed of the country, 
the reign of Narasiniha II introduced a new phase in the history 
Orissa, if will be treated in the next volume. 

IV. THE SOMAVAMSIS 

The history of the Somavamsis up to the death of Yayati Maha- 
agupta I has been narrated above. 13 Yayati Mahasivagupta I was 
icceded by his son Bhimaratha Mahabhavagupta II who ruled 
Dbably about the beginning of the eleventh century (c. A.D. 1000- 
). During this reign, Siihhadatta continued to serve as minister 
• war and peace. One of the feudatories of Mahabhavagupta II 
s the Mathara chief Punja who resided at Vamandapati, possibly 

1 same as modern Bamragarh in the old Bamra State. Pufija, who 
is a Paramn-mahesvara like his overlord but was also devoted to 

2 goddess Kalesvarl (probably a form of Kali, the consort of Siva 
Hindu mythology), has been described as Samadhigata-pancha- 

thaiSabda, Mdndalika-Ranaka and Panchadcisa-paUikddhipati (i.e. 
>rd of fifteen small villages”). His seal bears the swan emblem. 

The latest known date of Bhimaratha is the thirteenth year of 
; reign. According to the Balijhari 14 (Narsinghpur State) and 
uvaneswar 10 inscriptions of Uddyotakesarl, Bhimaratha Maha- 
avagupta II was succeeded by his son Dharmaratha (c. A.D. 1015- 
), probably styled Rajamalla and Mahasivagupta II. Dharmaratha 
:d without leaving a son and was succeeded by his brother 
husha (Naghusha), probably styled Mahabhavagupta III. There 
evidence to show that Nahusha ruled in troublous times 
A.D. 1020-25). According to the Bhuvaneswar inscription, which, 
es not mention Nahusha, some time passed after Dharmaratha had 
;d without leaving a son, when various combatant chiefs (bhatas) 
■re devastating the whole rdshtra (i.e. the Somavamsx dominions) 
d a great hero, no doubt pointing to Chancllhara (Yayati) belong- 
l to the royal family, was passing his days elsewhere. This 
andlhara, who was the son of Abhimanyu, grandson of Viehitra- 
■a, and great-grandson of Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta I, was then 
sed to the throne by the avidly as (ministers). The new king 
A.D. 1025-55) freed both the rashfras (Kosala and tJtkala) from 
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enemies. The Balijhari inscription says that Nahusha was succeed¬ 
ed by his anuja (younger cousin in (his case) Yayati (Chanchhara), 
styled Mahasivagupta III, who freed both the rdsliLras of Kosala and 
Utkala which had been seized (avashiabdha) by combatant chicU 
(bhalas). It is thus clear that Kosala and Utkala were regarded as 
two component parts of the Somavaiiisi dominions about the middle 
of the eleventh century, and that both the countries had been over¬ 
run by enemies shortly after the death of Dharmaralha. But when 
ancl under what circumstances exactly the dominions of the Karas 
passed to the Somavatnsls cannot be determined in the present stale 
of our knowledge. Who moreover were the enemies of the Soma- 
vamsis with whom king Nahusha seems to have been engaged in a 
struggle for existence? Although there is evidence to show that, the 
Kalachuris were encroaching upon Somavaiiisi territories about this 
time, it is tempting to suggest that the enemies referred to were the 
Cholas who, according to their records, defeated and seized king 
Indraratha of the Chandrakula li.c. Somavai'nsa), together with his 
family, at the battle of Yayatinagara, IG and captured, probably as a 
result of this success, Odravishaya and Kosalanadu, shortly before 
A.D. 1023. There is no doubt that Indraratha, also known from the 
Udayapur prasasti u to have been defeated by the Paramara king 
Bhoja, belonged to the family of Bhimaratha and Dharmaralha, but 
he can hardly be placed between any two of the Somavaiiisi rulers 
discussed above without disturbing the probable regularity of the 
alternate occurrence of the two names Maliabhavagupta and MahS- 
sivagupta in the family. It is, therefore, not improbable ibat Indra¬ 
ratha was just another name of Nahusha Mahiibhavagupta III who 
was a brother of Dharmaratha and possibly a son of BhTmaralha. It 
may be mentioned in this connection that a Chola chief named 
Yasoraja, whose successors are known to have acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Chhindaka-Nagas of Bastar, is said to have carved 
out a kingdom in Kosala about the middle of the eleventh century. 
Xt is unknown whether Yasoraja’s success was at the expense of the 
Kalachuris or the Somavamsls. 

Thus Chandihara-YayaLi Mahasivagupta III seems to have freed 
Kosala and Utkala (apparently the same as Odra of the Chola 
records), probably from Chola occupation, some time in the second 
quarter of the eleventh century. He appears to have been a power¬ 
ful ruler. To him no doubt belongs the Maranjamura (also called 
Jalesinga-Dungri) inscription' 18 written by the Mahdsandh'wigrdhin 
Rudradatta, who was the son of a brother of Simhadatta (minister 
under Mahasivagupta I and Mahabhavagupta II) and the grandson 
of Harshadatta. According to this record Mahasivagupta III con¬ 
quered Trikalihga by his own prowess 19 and became the lord of 
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Kalinga, Kongoda (in the Ganjam District), Utkala and Kosala. Tic 
also claims to have come into conflict with the kings of Karnala, 
Lala, Gurjara, Radha and Gauda. Although the description may, no 
doubt, be taken as a mere eulogy (prcisasti), it may be noted that it 
suits Mahasivagupta III better than any other king of the family 
bearing the same name. The reference to his struggle with the 
Karnatas probably points to a date earlier than the eastern expedi¬ 
tions of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. A defective passage of the record 
seems to speak of the king’s success against Bhuvita which may be a 
mistake for Dravida meaning the Cholas. 20 The king is further de¬ 
scribed as a Parama-miiheivara and as Mahabhavagupta-pcdfmv- 
dhydta, possibly pointing to his predecessor Nahusha, who, as 
suggested above, appears to have been also known as Indraratha and 
Mahabbavagupta III. The Maranjamura grant was issued in the 
king’s third regnal year. The actual duration of the rule of Maha¬ 
sivagupta III cannot be determined. 

Ch a n dihara-Y ay at i Mahasivagupta III was succeeded by liis 
son Uddyotakesari Mahabbavagupta IV (c. A.D. 1055-80) some time 
about the middle of the eleventh century. Uddyotakesari was a 
devout Saiva like his father. His hold over both the Sambalpur tract 
and lower Orissa is proved by the Balijhari charter issued in the 
fourth regnal year from Yayatinagara, recording a grant of land in 
Odradesa, and by the Bhuvaneswar inscription recording the con¬ 
struction, in his eighteenth regnal year, of the temple of the deity 
Brahmcsvara at Ekamra (i.e. Bhuvaneswar) by the king’s mother 
Kolavatl who was born in the solar dynasty. His father’s minister 
for war and peace, named Rudradatta, who is known from the 
Maranjamura grant to have been the grandson of Harshadatta and 
the nephew of Simhadatta, is mentioned in the Balijhari grant of the 
earlier year of Uddyotakesarl’s reign as the Mahasandhivigrahin for 
both the countries of Utkala and Kosala. The same minister Rudra¬ 
datta is mentioned as the son of Devadatta in the Kesarkella grant 21 
of the eleventh regnal year of king Mahabhavagupta who seems to 
have been no other than Uddyotakesari. The seal attached to this 
charter bears the Saivite emblem of a horned bull surmounted by a 
crescent. The mention of Rudradatta as minister for Utkala and 
Kosala is interesting as the earlier ministers of the Datta family were 
only in charge of the Kosala country. This seems to suggest that the 
Utkala country formed a part of Somavaihsi kingdom some time 
about the second quarter of the eleventh century. 

Uddyotakesari Mahabhavagupta IV was the last great king of 
the family. The Bhuvaneswar inscription credits him with victory 
over the rulers of Dahala, 0<;lra, and Gauda. 22 That he came into 
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conflict with the Kalaehuris of Central India and the Piilas of Bengal 
is not improbable; but the ruler of Odra was probably one of his 
father’s adversaries. Uddyotakesarl, whose latest known date is his 
eighteenth regnal year, appears 1o have been a contemporary of the 
Gahga king Ananlavarman Vajrahasta III (A.D. 1038-70) of Kaliiiga- 
nagara (in the Srikakulam District) and the latter’s son RajaiTvja I 
(A.D. 1070-78) who claims to have defeated the kings of Utkala and 
Kosala. Rajaraja’s son Anantavarman Choclaganga (A.D. 1078-1150) 
is described as having, at first, reinstated the fallen lord of Utkala, 
and later, not only as having defeated the king of Utkala, but also as 
having been decorated with the full sovereignty of the whole of 
Utkala. The claims that Choclaganga exacted tribute from (he whole 
land as far as the Gahga in the east, and that ho destroyed the capital 
of the king of Mandara (probably Garh Mandaran in the IJooglily 
District), show that by A.D. 1112, which is the date of Chodaganga’s 
Korni grant, 23 independent Somavamsi rule must have been ionm- 
nated in lower Orissa by the Gaiigas and that Uddyotakcsari’s rule 
had ended some time before that date. 

The king of Utkala named Karnakesarl, mentioned in the Ronw- 
charila as having been defeated by Jayasimha, the feudatory ruler 
of Dancjabhukti under king Ramapala of Bengal, seems to have been 
a successor of Uddyotakesarl and probably a subordinate ally of 
Chodagaiiga who shortly afterwards extirpated Somavamsi rule from 
Orissa. 

Ranakosarl, another king probably of the same family, is known 
from his Govindapur (old Nayagarh State) inscription which seems 
to be dated in the Gahga year 611, 24 corresponding to A.D. 1107-09. 
He may have been a subordinate ally of Choclaganga and a clahnanl 
for the Somavamsi throne. According to the Mcidaldpanji, which 
gives a legendary account of the Somavamsi rulers that is hardly 
reliable, Suvarnakesarl was the last Somavamsi ruler extirpated by 
Chodagaiiga. But nothing definite is known about him. 

It may be pointed out in this connection Lhat the capital (or 
secondary capital) of the Somavamsls in Utkala was probably Jajpur 
(in Cuttack District), apparently a corruption of Yayatipura, named 
probably after Yayati Mahasivagupta III, who seems to have boon 
the first Somavamsi king of lower Orissa. In the days of the Soma¬ 
vamsls, Jajpur seems to have been called both Yayatipura and 
Yayatinagara, the latter being also the name of the capital of the 
Somavamsls in Kosala. The Muslim chronicles referred to Orissa 
as the kingdom of Jajnagar, probably because Jajpur (Yayatipura or 
Yayatinagara) became for a short period a secondary capital of the 
Gaiigas after the extirpation of the Somavamsls from Utkala. 
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The Soinavamsls, who were ousted from the southern part of 
their dominions by the Gangas, also lost Kosala. In the first half of 
the elevenLh century, probably during the reign of Kalaehuri Gah- 
geya of JDahala, a Kalaehuri prince named Kalihgaraja established 
himself at Turhmana (modern Tumana in theBilaspur District) in the 
western part of Dakshina-Kosala, and apparently became a thorn in 
the side of the SomavarhsI kings. His son Kamalaraja endeavoured 
to equal Gangcya in prosperity and claimed, like Gaiigeya himself, 
a victory over the ruler of Utkala, probably a Somavamsi king. 
Kamalaraja’s grandson Prithvideva I, wliose Amoda grant 35 of 
A.D. 1070 describing him as Mahiimandalesvara and Samadhigata- 
paiiehamahasabda shows that he was still a feudatory of the house 
of Dahala (Tripun), seems nevertheless to have been a semi-inde¬ 
pendent ruler who assumed the title Sakala-Kosaladhipati (lord of 
the entire Kosala country), apparently as the result of a successful 
campaign against the SomavamsJs. Prithvldeva’s son Jajalla I, 
whose Ratanpur inscription 26 is dated A.D. 1114, claims to have 
defeated and captured Somesvara, while another record 27 refers to 
his victory over Bhujabala, king of Suvamapura (Sonpur in the 
eastern part of Dakshina-Kosala in the kingdom of the Somavafhsls). 
Now the northern enemies of the Somavamsls stood face to face with 
their southern adversaries, and it is interesting to note that Jajalla’s 
son Eatna II claims to have defeated Chodagahga. 

We have seen that the greatest achievement of Jajalla I 
(A.D. 1114) is described as a victory over Somesvara in one record 
and over Bhujabala of Sonpur in another. This may suggest that 
Bhujabala or Bhujabalamalla was a viruda of Somesvara. Some- 
svara, defeated by the Kalachuris of the western part of Dakshina- 
Kosala in the early years of the twelfth century, seems to be no other 
than the Somavamsi Kumdra Somesvara, lord of Paschhna-Lahka 
(probably the district round Sonpur), who issued the Kelga plates 
from Suvarnapura. Somesvara calls himself Kumdm and Kumdr- 
adhiraja (of. the case of the Paramara Mahakumaras) , but also 
assumes the imperial titles Puramesvara and P arama b h attar aka. He 
seems to have ruled over the district round Sonpur when the other 
parts of the Somavamsi dominions were occupied by the enemies. 
He issued the Kelga plates 28 after the end of the rule (atita-rajye) of 
Abhimanyu who had been installed in the Kosala kingdom present¬ 
ed to him by Uddyotakesarl. It appears that Uddyotakesari, during 
the latter part of his rule, made Abhimanyu, apparently a prince of 
his own family, a sub-king of that part of his kingdom which lay in 
Kosala, while he himself ruled in Utkala. This arrangement might 
have been devised to check Kalaehuri and Chhindaka-Chola en¬ 
croachment upon Kosala and Ganga aggression against Utkala. As 
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Somesvara seems to have ruled m the early years ol' the twellth cen¬ 
tury, Abhrmanyu may be assigned to the last quarrer oi l he previous 
century. The posrhon ot Somesvara and Abhnnanyu rn (he genea¬ 
logy of the SomavamsiS cannot be determined, but lire latter may 
have been a grandson ot Ablrmranyu (son oi Vrehilravira and grand¬ 
son ol Mahabhavagupla I) and a brother or cousin ol' Uddyolakesun 
As to the extirpation ol SomavaihsI rule from Kosula, it may 
be pointed out that the Chhindaka (Naga) king Somesvara 
(c. A.D. 1090-1110) of Bastar, and Yasoraja, who was probably a 
Chola feudatory of the Chhindakas and flourished in the middle of 
the eleventh century, 29 claim to have conquered Kosala or parts of 
that country. Yasoraju’s great-grandson Em ml: a Somesvara, who 
called himself “lord of the whole of Kosala” and flourished probably 
m the first quarter of the twelfth centuiy, actually issued his char lei s 
from Suvarnapura (Sonpur). Considering the date of this Chola lord 
of Kosala (Somesvara), who appears to have been a feudatory of ins 
Chhindaka-Naga namesake (Somesvara, e. A.D. 1090-1110), it seems 
very probable that these two Somesvaras were responsible for the 
extirpation of their SomavaihsI namesake, Kumara Somesvara, lord 
of Paschima-Lanka. 

The name of the SomavaihsI Kumara may suggest that Cor a 
time the Somavarhsls acknowledged the suzerainty of the Chhindaka- 
Naga king Somesvara I. This is not improbable in view of the 
Telugu-Choda influence on the style of Somavarhsi Somesvara’s 
charter. In. that case, Kumara Somesvara’s short rule may have 
been the result of a successful revolt against Chhindaka-Naga 
authority. 


V. THE NAGAS OR CHHINDAKAS 
A number of inscriptions of a dynasty of rulers belonging to the 

Chhindaka family of the Naga race have been found in Bastar in 
Madhya Pradesh. These Chhindaka-Nagas are sometimes described 
as the kings of Cbakrakolta (also called Chakrakula, Chukrakota, 
etc.), which was the old name of Bastar. They appear to have ruled 
from Barasuru (modem Barsur about 55 miles from JagdaJpur, chicC 
city of Bastar). They belonged to the Kasyapa gotra and had the 
snake-banner and the ‘tiger-with-cub’ crest. One of their significant 
titles was “the lord of Bhogavatl (Bhogavatl), the best of cities.” 
Bhogavatl was the mythical capital of the snake-demons, called 
Nagas, who lived in Ramtala , forming a part of Patala or the sub¬ 
terranean. world. 

The above informations about the Chhindaka-Nfigas of Bastar 
clearly point to their close relationship with the Sindas of the 
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Kannacl country."* 0 The land of the Sindas, called Sindavadi, com¬ 
prised paris ol northern Mysore, Bellary, Dharwar and Bijapur, and 
is mentioned in a I’ocorcl of A.D. 750. The Snida families ruled from 
Bagalkoi and Yelburga in Bijapur and Hollavur and Belaguta in 
Mysore. There is no doubt that the family name Chhmdcika, pre¬ 
ferred by Ihe Niigavamsls of Bastar, is the same as Sinda, although 
the Sindas lubricated a mythology to explain their family name as 
derived from the name of the river Sindhu. The fabricated genea¬ 
logy of the Sindas sometimes says that the eponymous progenitor 
of the dynasty was a “long-armed” Sinda who was the human son of 
a snake king named Dhararnndra and that he was born at Ahich- 
chhalra near the Sindhu and was reared by a tiger. Elsewhere, 
however, the same mythical Sinda is described as the son of the god 
Siva from the river-goddess Sindu and as brought up by the snake- 
king with tiger’s milk. We have no such explanation of the 
family name in the inscription of the Chhindakas; but it is quite signi¬ 
ficant that, like them, the Sindas also claimed the Naga lineage, the 
snake-banner (sometimes explained as the banner having the figures 
of the Naga-ehiefs Ananta, Vasuki and Takshaka represented on it), 
and the hereditary title “lord of Bhogavatl, the best of cities.” It may 
be suggested that the Chhindakas left their original home in the 
Kannada country before the fabrication of the above genealogy by 
the Sindas, some time after the middle of the eleventh century. 

The earliest Nagavams! inslription in Bastar is a frag¬ 
mentary record 31 from Errakot, about ten miles from Jagdalpur. 
The name of the Chhindaka-Naga king mentioned in it cannot be 
fully read, bid, may be Nripatibhushana (or Kshitibhushana?). It 
is said that the inscription bears a date in Saka 945 (— A.D. 1023). 
This date seems to suggest that the Chhindakas entered Bastar in 
the train of the army of the Chola king Rajendra I, which is known 
to have invaded the said area some time before A.D, 1023. It 
should, however, be noted that personal names in this family like 
Dharavarsha and Kanhara would suggest its original subservience 
to the imperial house of the Rashtrakutas, while the popularity of 
the name Somesvara in this dynasty and also in that of its Telugu- 
Choqla feudatories seems to indicate lhat both of these houses 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Chalukya monarch Somesvara 
1 Ahavamalla (A.D. 1043-68) of Kalyana. This may have been a 
result of the expedition led by Vikramaditya VI, son of Ahava- 
malla, against the East Indian countries some time during his 
father’s reign. 

An inscription 32 from Barsur, which bears a date in A.D. 1060, 
refers to the reign of a Chhindaka-Naga king named Maharaja Dha- 
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ravarsha alias Jagadekabhushana. It is stated that his feudatory 
MahSmavdalesvara Chandraditya-mah dr a ja, who belonged to the 
Tclugu-Choda family and was the lord of Aramagraraa, built a Siva 
temple and excavated a tank at Barasuru (modern Barsur, the find- 
spot of the record in question). Chandraditya is further said to 
have purchased a village from, his overlord and dedicated it in 
favour of the deity installed in the temple. King Dhardvarsha Jaga¬ 
dekabhushana is stated to have been present when this transaction 
was made. Now the above fact appears to indicate that the feuda¬ 
tory chief Chandraditya had his headquarters at Ammagrama while 
his Chhindaka-Naga overlord ruled from the city of Barasuru. 

King Dhardvarsha Jagadekabhushana does not appear to have 
survived long after A.D. 1060 as the Chhindaka-Naga throne was 
occupied by another member of the family, named Madhurantaka, 
some time before the fifth of October, 1065, ihc date of the 
latter’s Rajapura plates. 3 -’ It cannot be determined whether the 
fragmentary Danlewara inscription 34 of A.D. 1061 belongs to Dha- 
ravarsha or Madhurantaka. King Madhurantaka was soon ousted 
from the throne by Dharavarsha’s son Somesvara I whose earliest 
known date is A.D. 1069. The names of these two rivals of the 
same family for the Chhindaka-Naga kingdom of Bastar may sug¬ 
gest that Somesvara was supported by the Chalukyas of Kalyana, 
while Madhurantaka received help from the Cholas. It is inte¬ 
resting to note in this connection that a Chola inscription 35 of A.D. 
1074 refers to certain victories achieved by Kulottuhga I at an 
earlier date in Vayiragaram (Wairagarh in the Chanda District) 
and Sakkarakotfam (Chakrakotta). 

The Rajapura copper-plate Inscription of Madhurantaka, bear¬ 
ing the date A.D. 1065, records the grant of the village of Rajapura 
(fmdspot of the record, 22 miles north-west of Jagdalpur) in the 
Bhramarako1,ya (Bhramarakotta) -mandala, probably as a compen¬ 
sation for supplying victims for human sacrifices. The Bhramara- 
kotta-mmidala was either identical with Chakrakotta or a part of the 
latter. The king was a Saiva and had the banner bearing the repre¬ 
sentation of a lotus and a plantain leaf on the back of Airavata 
instead of the snake-banner used by other members of the family. 

Somesvara I, son of Dharavarsha Jagadekabhushana, is known 
from several records, the earliest of which, as indicated above, is 
dated in A.D. 1069. The latest known date of this king is A.D. 1097. 
One of the two Kuruspal (22 miles from Jagdalpur) inscriptions 30 
of DharanamahadevI, the second queen of the Chhindaka-Naga king 
Somesvara I, bears a date in the Khara Samvatsara which fell in 
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A.D. 1069. Two other inscriptions 37 of the reign of the same king, 
one from Kuruspal and another from Gadia, are dated in A.D. 1097. 

The most important record of the reign of Somesvara I is a 
fragmentary inscription from Kuruspal. 03 This epigraph mentions 
the king’s son Kanhara and seems to have been engraved late in 
his reign. Somesvara is stated in the inscription to have acquired 
the sovereignty of Chakrakuta (Chakrakotta) through the grace of 
the goddess Vindhyavasinl. He is further said to have killed king 
Madhurantaka who is undoubtedly the issuer of the Rajapura plates 
of A.D. 1065. Madhurantaka was a ruler of Chakrakuta of which 
Somesvara I claimed to have been the hereditary king. The record 
also credits Somesvara with many other military activities such as 
the burning of Vengl, the subjugation of Bhadrapattana and Vajra, 
and the seizure of the six lakhs and ninety-six villages of Kosala 
(South Kosala). Vengl, the kingdom of the Eastern Chalukyas, 
was now a part of the Chola-Chalukya empire, and Virachoda, also 
mentioned in the record under review, was governing it in A.D. 
1078-34 and 1088-92 as the viceroy of his father Kulottuhga I 
(A.D. 1070-1120). We have already noticed that Kulottuhga 
claimed some success against Wairagarh (probably the same 
as Vajra in Somesvara’s record under discussion) and Chakrakotta, 
achieved by him some years before A.D. 1074. Bhadrapattana of 
the inscription has been identified by scholars with modern Bhan- 
dak in the Chanda District. According to the Padma Parana , 39 the 
conventional or traditional number of gramas in Kosala was ten 
lakhs, although this is certainly an exaggerated statement if the word 
grama, or village is taken in the ordinary sense of the term. 40 The 
Chhindaka-Naga king Somesvara I thus seems to have claimed the 
possession of a large part of South Kosala. This success may have 
been achieved at the expense of both the Kalachuris and the Soma- 
varhsis. In this connection, we cannot ignore the fact that Yaso- 
raja I, father of the Telugu-Choda chief Chandraditya who was rul¬ 
ing at Ammagrama as a feudatory of Somesvara’s father, also claim¬ 
ed to have carved out a kingdom in Kosala, It is not altogether 
unlikely that Yasoraja I entered Kosala as a lieutenant of Somes¬ 
vara I and was rewarded by the governorship of a portion of the 
country he had conquered on behalf of his overlord. Another inte¬ 
resting fact is that Kumar a Somesvara of Suvarnapura and Pas- 
chima-Lanka, who belonged to the Somavarhsa that was overthrown 
by the descendants of Yasoraja I, was probably named after the 
Chhindaka-Naga king Somesvara I. This may suggest that for a 
time the later Somavamsls had to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Chhindakas. The suggestion seems to be supported by the in- 
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Huence oi' the Telugu-Clioda grants on the style oi' the copper-plate 
charter of SomavamsI Somesvara. The inscription of Clihinclaka 
Somesvara I under review also mentions the king of Ralnapura 
(capital of the KalachurLs of South Kosala) as one of his antagonists 
and points to the fact that he came into conflict with the Kalachuris 
as well. Some scholars are inclined to identify the king named 
Somesvara, whom the Kalachun long Jajalla I claimed to have 
seized in a battle some years before A.D. 1114, 11 with the Ohbin- 
daka-Naga ruler Somesvara 1. 

According to the Kuruspal inscription, besides the antagonists 
mentioned above, Chhindaka Somesvara 1 came into conflict 
also with the kings of Udra (Orissa), Lunjf (in Dalagliat Dis¬ 
trict) and Lemna (Lavana in Balaghat District). The king of 
Uclra was possibly the Somavam.sl ruler Qddyotakesari. 

The Narayanpal inscription 1? of A.D. 11.11 mentions Guncla- 
MahadevI who was the queen of Dharavarsha, mother of Somesvara 
I, and grand-mother of Kanhara. It is clearly staled that Kanhara 
was then ruling after the death of his father. Thus Somesvara 1 
must have ended his reign some time before A.D. 1111. 

A Barsur inscription, 43 dated Saka 1130 (A.D. 1208), mentions 
Ganga-Mahadevf as the queen of the Chhindaka-Naga king Somes¬ 
vara, who may be identilied with king Rajabhiishana Somesvara II 
known from the Gadia inscription. 4 v Rajabhushana-maharaja is 
also known from an undated Dantewara inscription. 46 An inscrip¬ 
tion 16 from Barsur similarly mentions a king named Kannara who 
seems to be a later member of the family and may be styled Kau- 
hara II. Hiralal, however, believed that the date of Gaiiga-Maha- 
devi’s inscription is a mistake for Saka 1030 (A.D. 1108) and that 
she was a queen of Somesvara I, son of Dharavarsha Jagadekabhu- 
shana. 

The Jatanpal inscription 47 of A.D. 1218 and the Dantewara 
inscription of A.D. 1224 speak of a Chhindaka king named Jagade- 
kabtmshana Natasiiiiha who seems to be identical with Maharaja 
Jagadekabhushana mentioned as the worshipper of the goddess 
ManikyadevI (modem Danteswari of the Dantewara temple) in an 
inscription from Bhairamgarh. 48 The undated Sunarpal inscrip¬ 
tion mentions another king of the family, named Jayasimha, whose 
relation with Jagadekabhushana Narasimha is unknown. King 
Harischandra of Chakrakota, possibly a later member of the Chhin- 
daka-Naga family, is mentioned in the Temara inscription of A.D. 
1324. 40 
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VI. THE CHOLAS OR TELEGU-CHODAS 

Tho Kumarjsimha ,0 and Patna Museum plates’ 1 were 
issued by a king named Somcsvara II, the first in the 
eleventh and the second in the seventeenth year of his 
reign. He belonged to the Xasyapa gotra and the Chola or 
Choda family which is described as the race of the sun. He was a 
devotee of Siva as well as Vishnu, and is described as a worshipper 
of the god Vaidyanatha whose temple is situated on the Tel, about 
12 miles from Sonpur. A significant title of the king is Kavcri- 
nalha (lord of the river Kaverl) which points to his claim of descent 
from the Cholas of Karikala’s house. lie claims to have enjoyed 
the title “lord of the entire Kosala (South Kosala),” although his 
subordinate position is clearly indicated by the feudatory titles 
Rdnaka, Mahdmandalesvara, and Mahdvyuhapati. The king is also 
called Ayyana-gandhavarana } which was a Kannada title known to 
have been assumed by the feudatories and generals of the Chalukya 
emperors of Kalyaua. He had the ralcta-dhvaja or blood-red ban¬ 
ner and the simha-1 anchhana or lion crest. The Kumarisimha and 
Patna Museum plates of Somcsvara II of the Chola or Choda family 
were issued from Suvarnapura which had been previously one of 
the capitals of the Somavarhsls of Kosala. This Somesvara appears 
to have flourished about the first quarter of the twelfth century 
and to have been responsible for the final expulsion of the Soma- 
vaihsi Kumdra Somesvara from Suvarnapura. 

The Kumarisimha plates describe Somesvara II as the son ol 
Yasoraja II and the grandson of Chandraditya, while the Patna 
Museum plates inform us that Chandraditya was the brother of 
Somesvara I, son of Yasoraja I, and grandson of Challama of the 
Chola family sprung from the sun. Yasoraja I is stated to have 
carved out a kingdom in the Kosala (South Kosala) country. 

The Barsur and Potinar inscriptions 62 of A.D. 1060 speak of 
MahamanfialeUvara Maharaja Chandraditya, ruler of Arnmagrama, 
as the feudatory of the Chhindaka-Naga king Dharavarsha Jaga- 
dekabhushapa, who had his headquarters at Barasuru, modern Bar¬ 
sur in Bastar. The date of these records would suggest that Chan¬ 
draditya and his brother Somesvara flourished in the third quarter 
of the eleventh century. Thus Chandraditya’s son Yasoraja II and 
grandson Somesvara II may be roughly assigned respectively to the 
last quarter of the eleventh and the first quarter of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury A.D. Similarly his father Yasoraja I and grandfather Chal¬ 
lama may be roughly placed in the first half of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, although, as indicated above, Yasoraja I may have been serv¬ 
ing as a general of the Chhindakas even after A.D. 1060. 
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CliandradiLya is staled to have built a temple of the god Chan- 
dradit yes vara, excavated a tank called Chundradilya-wunadra, and 
planted a garden called Chandraditya -ncmdcinnvana, all at Barasiuu, 
the capital ol his overlord. He also granted two villages (one of 
which is said to have been purchased from his Chhindaka overlord 
Dharavarsha) for the maintenance of the temple and the garden. 
All the epithets of the Telugu-Cho^las are attributed to Chandra¬ 
ditya who is further stated to have been a scion of the Kurilcfda. 
family ruling from the city of Orayuru (modern Uraiyur near Tri- 
chinopoly) and holding sway over the region of Lhc Kaveii, 

These Cholas of Bastar and South Rosala enjoyed the same 
birudas as the Telugu-Chocjas flourishing in different parts of the 
Cuddapah, Kurnool and Anantapur Districts/ 3 There is, therefore, 
little doubt that they migrated to Bastar from the Telugu country. 
As many of the Telugu-Choda chiefs of the Andhra country 
are known to have owed allegiance to the Chalukya emperors of 
Kalyana, it is not unlikely that Challama or his son entered 
Bastar in the train of Vikramaditya VI who is known to have led 
an expedition against the eastern countries some time during the 
reign of his father Somesvara I Ahavamalla (A.D, 1043-68). The 
popularity of the name Somesvara among the Chhindakas and their 
Telugu-Choda feudatories, the Kannada title Ayyana-gandhavarana 
assumed by these Telugu-Choda chiefs, and the history of the 
Rashtrakutas of Vagharalcolta discussed separately suggest that these 
ruling families acknowledged the supremacy of the Chalukyas of 
Kalyaria at least for some time. 

The Mahada plates were published long ago with an inaccurate 
transcript, and the charter was wrongly assigned to a ruler named 
Yogeisvaradevavarman. 04 Actually this grant was issued by a 
Telugu-Choda chief named Somesvaradeva-varman who was Lhe 
son of Dharalladeva-varman and the grandson of another Somes¬ 
vara. The date of the charter is the issuer’s twenty-third regnal 
year. It is stated that the grant was made when the ruler in ques¬ 
tion was standing before Lahkavarttaka on the banks of the Chi- 
trotpala (MahanadI). Lahkavarttaka seems to indicate a deity that 
was worshipped on the Lankesvarl hillock in the bed of the Maha¬ 
nadI at Sonpur. The description of the issuer of the Mahada plates 
is strikingly similar to that of the Telugu-Choda chiefs of Chakra- 
kotta and Kosala, and there is no doubt that lie was closely related 
to Somesvara II who issued the Kumarisimha and Patna Museum 
plates. But Somesvaradeva-varman of the Mahada plates appears 
to have flourished at a later date and may have been a grandson 
of Somesvara IT. The comparative lateness of the Mahada plates 
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is suggested by the [act that the issuer of the charter is endowed 
with the epithets Pavchamaha^abdu-samanvita, M a h dm a h Iman cl ale.’- 
vara , Mahdbhrrpaii and Chain avarlLiv, In these we find a combina¬ 
tion of both paramount and subordinate titles, which shows that 
Somesvaradeva-varman owed only a nominal allegiance to Iho fami¬ 
ly of the overlords oi his predecessors. This is further indicated by 
the fact that MahamuhJmancJalesvcira and Mahdbhiipati are clearly 
deliberate modifications of the feudatory titles Mahdmar dale ivara 
and Malleiuyuhapati enjoyed by Somesvara II. Moreover, the issuer 
of the Mahada plalcs as well as that of the Kumarisimha and Patna 
Museum plates apparently ruled over the same region with head¬ 
quarters at the same city (Suvarnapura or Sonpur). We are there¬ 
fore inclined to take Somesvaradeva-varman of the Mahada plates 
as Somesvara III, grandson of Somesvara II He seems to have 
flourished about the middle of the twelfth ceniury. Nothing is 
known about his father Dharalia. 

VII. THE RASHTRAKUTAS 

Various Rashtrakuta ruling families are known to have flourish¬ 
ed in different parts of India. But so far no family of Rashlra- 
kiita origin was traced in Orissa. The recently discovered Bargarh 
plates of Parachakrasalya prove the existence of a Rashtrakuta 
ruling family in the Sambalpur tract of Orissa about the twelfth 
century AD. 

The Bargarh plates may be assigned to the twelfth century 
A.D. on palaeographical grounds. The charter is dated in the year 
56, probably of the Chfilukya Vikrama era of A.D. 1076. The date 
of the grant thus seems to be A.D. 1131.. It was issued by Rnricdca 
Parachakrasalya who was the son of Dhamsaka and grandson of 
Mahamandalesvara Mahdmdnclalika Rdnaka Chamaravigraha who is 
described as a devotee of Siva and an ornament of the Rashtrakuta 
lineage. As Dhamsaka is mentioned without any epithet, he seems 
to have predeceased his father, and Parachakrasalya probably suc¬ 
ceeded his grandfather. In spite of the Saiva religion preferred by 
the family, the seal of the Ba-rgarh plates bears the figure of Garuda, 
Vishnu’s vdhcina. An interesting epithet of Chamaravigraha is 
1Jaialora-vinirgata, apparently pointing to the original home of the 
family at Llatalora. This Llatalora is undoubtedly the same as 
Lattalura, otherwise called Lattalur, Laltanur, Latanaura, etc., the 
traditional home of the Rashfrakutas of the Deccan, A feudatory 
of the Western Chalukya emperor Vikraroaditya VI (AD. 1076- 
1126), who belonged to the Maha-Rashtrakfita lineage, is described 
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as “emigrated from Latalauru’’ n exactly like Chamaravigraha in 
the Bargar h inscription. 

The description of Chamaravigraha as having the Garudci- 
darpanadhvaja reminds us of the fact that (he Rash Irak uta.s of the 
Deccan enjoyed the Pcilidhvajci, Okci-keLu and Gai'iula-tdnchhcma. 
Chamaravigraha claims to have frightened his enemies with the 
sound of the trivuli, which undoubtedly refers to the musical 
instrument of the same name which is known lo have heralded the 
Rashtrakuta rulers of the Deccan in public. Chamaravigraha is 
further stated to have enjoyed the white umbrella and the yellow 
chowrie. 

The description of the issuer of the Bargarh plates and his 
grandfather and predecessor may raise the suspicion that these 
Rashtrakutas had really nothing Lo do with Orissa, although the plates 
were found in a locality in the Sambalpur tract. Such a contention 
is, however, completely negatived by the epithet ashtadasa-ghaiUt- 
Gondram-ddhipali applied to Chamaravigraha. “Lord of the 
eighteen Gondramas” or “lord of all the Gondramas” is a typical 
epithet of many early rulers of Orissa. The “eighteen” (really 
meaning “many”) Gondramas are now believed roughly to indicate 
the same thing as Oriya aihara-gada-jata, a collective name for all 
the native states recently merged in Orissa. The earliest refer¬ 
ence to the “eighteen” states in an Orissan record seems to be that 
in the Kanas plate of A.D. 599-600 which describes the kingdom of 
Tosali (Orissa) as comprising eighteen ctiavi-rcijyas. 

The Bargai'h plates were issued from Vagharakotta which was 
apparently the name of a fort. Vagharakotta, which was no doubt 
the capital of Rashtrakuta Parachakrasalya, may be modern Bar¬ 
garh in Sambalpur, although il is difficult to be definite on the point. 
The Rashtrakutas appear to have ruled over a small district around 
their capital. Their relations with other ruling families of Upper 
Orissa are as yet unknown. 

These Rashtrakutas of Kannada origin may have entered Orissa 
in the train of the eastern expedition led by Chalukya Vikramaditya 
VI some time before the death of his father in A.D. 1068. This 
seems to be suggested not only by the history of the Chhindaka- 
Nagas and Telugu-Chodas, discussed above, but also by the esta¬ 
blishment, some time in the eleventh, century, of the Senas, claim¬ 
ing Kaniata descent, ih Bengal and of the Karnataka family in Mil- 
hila. 
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VIII. THE TAILAPAVAlVlSlS 

Like (.he Rashirakulas of Orissa, another ruling family of Kan* 
narla origin, settled in the Eastern Deccan in the same age, is known 
from an inscription' 1, 2 3 4 5 6 7 discovered at Upaiada in the ParlakimecU 
Taluk of the Ganjam District. The epigraph may be assigned on 
palaeographical grounds to the eleventh or twelfth century. It 
records the grant of the village of Upalavada (the same as Upaiada 
where the inscription was found) by Kanaka Ramadeva. 

Ramadeva was a feudatory ruler. This is indicated by his title 
Ratj,aka as' well as by his epithet samadhigata-pancha-mahakibda. 
Rain aka Ramadeva was a devout worshipper of the god Siva; but he 
also claims to have enjoyed the favour of the goddess AgidevI, 
apparently a form of the Mother-goddess. 

It is stated in the Upaiada inscription that Kanaka Ramadeva 
sprang from the Tailapa-uamsa, l.e. the Tailapa dynasty. Tailapa, 
from whom Ramadeva apparently claimed descent, seems to be none 
other then the Western Chalukya monarch Tailapa II who over¬ 
threw the RashlrakiUas and re-cstablishecl Chalukya sovereignty in 
the Deccan about A,D. 973. He was the great-great-grandfather of 
Vikramfiditya VI who is known to have led an expedition against 
Eastern India. It is not unlikely that Ramadeva or one of his imme¬ 
diate predecessors came to the east coast country in the company 
of Vikramaditya VI in his eastern expedition. But the way in 
which Ramadeva claims descent from the Chalukya emperor Tail¬ 
apa seems to suggest that he was not a member of the Chalukya 
family, but was merely the son or descendant of a princess of the 
Chalukya house. 

1. There were villages Kakati-khandi and Kakati-pallika in the Visakliapatnam and 
Ganjam Districts (El, V. 109, IMP, Gj. 167). Gaiiga Sahani, a feudatory of the 
Kakatiya Rudramba. who ruled in the Cuddapah District, calls himself a prince 
of Kakallyapuram (IMP, Cd. 63). 

2. Sdinanta-visliti-vaiiisa... .(IND, p. 25). 

3. The Kazipet inscription (IND, 30) seems Lo he suggesting that Duggn Tribhu- 
vanamalla was the son and successor of Bela II. There is no other evidence 
to corroborate it 

4. Hemadri, in his Vrctta-kiuntcia, states that the Yadava Jaitugi killed Kaudra, 
king of Tillaiiga (EHD, 243, v. 41). Sit' H. G. Bhandarkar takes Raudra, which 
means the son of Rudra, to he error for Rudra. But in view of the fact that 
Jaitugi killed Mahadeva, brother and successor of Rudra, the expression ‘Baudra’ 
seems to be referring to this unfortunate Yadava king. 

5. The Palihal inscription of Ganapati gives a long list of countries conquered by 
the king (Ilyd. Arch Series, No. 4; IND, p. 52). 

6. Pmiaparudrlyam of Vidyanatha gives a long list of countries conquered by 
Prat&parudra when he was a Yuvaraja ( 13SS , LXV, Int. XIV, XV), 

6a. Cf, Ancient India, V. 56. 

7. For the condition of Telihgana and Andhra after Prataparudra, cf. JAMES, V 
217; E1M, 1923-24, p. 13. 
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8. Vol IV, Ch. VI. 

!). Vol. IV, Ch. VI. 

9a. Tim latlei part of tlio name ot these rulers is written either as ‘‘kosuri” or 
“kcsarl.” 

10. V. Rangacharya wrongly reads the date ot a stone inscription of Kulothmqa 
Choia I in the Vizagapatam Dist as of Si L021 (cl. Hisl. Uia. 91). 

11. See p. 32. 

12. The extreme known dates of the kings mentioned in this para have been 
given in the parenthesis. No attempt has been made to dctcinmie the yea is 
of their accession with the help of stone inscriptions homing regnal years along 
with dates in Sake year, ns there is no agreement between them. Sometimes 
regnal years given in the stone inscriptions exceed the rcign-pcriods mentioned 
in the copper-plates. In order to meet these difficulties M. M. Chaktavarti sug¬ 
gests Hint regnal years given are as a matter of tact aiika years which will have 
to he calculated by a particular method in order to get the actual figures (Cl. 
JASB, LXXII, 100; G. Ramclas, JBORS, XVIII. 285; Subba Ran, JAilRS , VI. 
208). But the application ol this system also does not lead to the con cel solu¬ 
tion of the problem. 

13. Vol. IV, pp. 145-8. 

14. JBORS, XVII. 15 IT; IHQ, XXII, 300 IT. 

15. Sec JRASBL, XIII, 03 IT. The Bhuvaneswar inscription actually rends the 
names of Yayiiti I (1.4), Bhimuratha (1.5) and Dharmaralha (1.0). The rend¬ 
ing of the second and third names as Plrgharava and Apavara is not supported 
by the published eye-copy. 

16. The name of the Chandrakula king is often believed to be Dhlralarn of Adi- 
nagara. But this seems to bo wrong. The Choia records appear to suggest 
some relation of Ibis king with Odra and Kosala mentioned without rolerence 
to rulers; cf. P1HC, IV. 60-07. 

17. El I. 235. 

18. JBORS, II. 52. 

19. It is sometimes suggested that the epithet. sva-bhvjoparjiUi-trikaliiigddhipati 
would indicate only the first king ol the family of the SomavaiiisI lords ot 
Trikalinga. This is not convincing, as tire title could be assumed tiller averting 
any danger to the succession or to the state; cf. the epithet sva-vlry-adhiyala- 
rajya applied to Pallava Skandavarman (I) of the Omgodu grant No. J, who 
was not the first of the Pallava family (Sue. Silt., p. 201). 

20. The charter records the grant of two villages in the IThgoda and Galulharavadi 
districts, both attached to Kosala. Gandharavddi seems to be no other Ilian 
Gcindhatapciti mentioned in an inscription of Mahasivagupla I, which has been 
discussed above. Gandhalapati is the modern Gandharadhi in Baudh. 

21. El, XXII. 138. 

22. The eye-copy suggests the reading dahalam ch—odra-ganclau and not simhalam 
choda-gaudau. 

23. JAHRS, VIII. 40. 

24. The date was read by B. Misra as 811. 

25. El, XIX, 78. 

26. El, I. 32. 

27. El, XXI. 159. 

28. El, XII, 239; XXVIII, 321. 

29. See Sections V, VI, above (pp. 214-221). 

30. Bom. Gftz. I, ii, pp. 572 IT; El, III, 230 E; Sewell, HIS1, pp. 392-3 etc. 

31. Hiralal, 1CPB, 2nd ed. p. 166 (No. 285). 

32. Ibid, pp. 158-59. 

33. Hiralal, op. cit.j 163-64. 

34. Ibid, p. 165. 
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35. Sewell, op. cii., p. 84. 

3(5. TTiralal, op. cit,, pp. 162-03. 

37. Ibid, p. 1C>8. 

38. El, X. 25 II'. 

39. Kumririkii-khaiula, cli. 39. 

40. Seo JBItS, XL, i, 8 IT. 

41. El, I. 38. 

42. Ibid, IX. 311 ff, 161-62. 

43. Ibid, IX. 162. 

44. Hiralal, op. cit., p. 170. 

45. Ibid, p. 366. 

46. Ibid, p. 169. 

47. Ibid, p. 164. 

48. El, X. 40; Hiralal, op. cit, p. 169. 

49. Hiralal, ibid, p. 165. 

50. JKHRS, 1. 229 IT. 

51. El, XIX. 97 IT. 

52. Hiralal, op. cit., pp. 158-59. 

53. El, XL 348-44. 

54. Ibid, XII. 218 IT; XXVIII, 283 IT. 

55. Bomb. Gar.'. I, ii, p. 384, note 4. 

56. El, XXII. 141 ff. 
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CHAPTER IX 


/, THE HOYSALAS 

\j‘/ 

1. ORIGIN OF THE HOYSALAS 


The Hoysalas had their origin in the hilly t racts to the n orth¬ 
west of, Ga ngav adi in Mysor e. The origina l home of th e Hoysa¬ 
las is tradi tionally locate d in a village, in Mudgere Taluk _gf_.the 
Kadur D istrict , My so re, w he re there is a Vasantika temple. The 
_story rung that a Jain resident of the locality went to the Vasantika 
temple for worship and found in the temple a Jain ascetic wrapt in 
meditation in front of the goddess and oblivious jo all else outside. 
A tiger from, the forest, finding Mm in that condition, was. about, to 
spring upon him. but, at the word of the ascetic “poy, Sula.”—‘‘strike, 
Sola”, the lay worshipper, without the slightest hesitation,, drew 
out a dagger from his waistband and killed, theJigcr.after, a struggle. 
Appreciating the ac hi eve ment, of the man, the saint bespoke the 
favour of the goddess Vasant ik a an d promised hi m s o vere i gnt y ov er 
the .territory ro und a bout; hen ce the l ine of kings_was_called.Poy- 
sala or. Iipyaala. This is .the legend recorded ip_ $ic.earlier .inscrip¬ 
tions of the I-Ioys alas . We find, however, a similar story of a wrestle 
with a tiger ending in its death mentioned as the distinct achieve¬ 
ment of another immigrant chieftain of the locality, Irungo Vel of 
Araiyam, who came 48 generations after the Mahtibharatn war. 
This is found in an address by the poet Kapilar, who appealed lo 
the chieftain to accept for his spouse one of the daughters of his 
friend, the patron Pari, who died before marrying off the girl suit¬ 
ably. Like the Hoysalas, this early Tamil chieftain also claimed 
descent from the Yadava stock. 


The Hovsala 


-.Later 


Chalukya territories, a region much disputed between the rival 
. powers . E ver since the emergence o f the C hal ukvas' i n A. D, 973 
t hey became heirs of the Rashtrakutas to the riva lry against t he 
Choias for the possession of Gangavadi . Since the days of the 
Chola Rajaraja the Great, Chola authority superseded that of the 
Gangas in this region, viz. the Gangavaji 96,000 and parts of 
Nolambavadi in the neighbourhood reaching up to the border¬ 
land of Banavasi to the north-west of both. Rajaraja’s autho¬ 
rity in that region became well established before A.D. 1000, and 
hostilities went on, as noted below, 1 during the subsequent reigns of 
Rajendra and his sons with undiminished vigour on both sides. 
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Jn course of the struggle between the Chalukyas and the Cholas, 
th e hi ll chief tains in the intervening region had t heir opportunit ies 

to display their__valour and acquire small principalities.. The 

mo st su c cessful of t h em, se ems to have been the Hoysala chief¬ 
tain, _who distinguished.hi mself in variou s ~wars~an9 ~ ingratiated 

himself with_hi s liege lord, the Chalukya rule r! ~ TFe 

Hoysala .chieftains thus ac hieved prominence and became in a way 
t he tiusted licu ten,antS_-Qf._the_C halukva emp e ror on this borde r. 
Rising from., tins ..subordinate... p osition, they created a kingdom fo r 
the mselves under the Cha lukya supremacy . When the Ch alu kya 
power declined, the Hoysalas stood forth as the independent su c¬ 
ce ssors in aut hority over the souther n te rritory of the Chal u kyas. 

2. EARLY KINGS 

Sala. the first chi eftain of the line and the hero of the tig er 
stor y, may perhap s be ident ified with Nripa kama, thoug h some deny 
any connection between the two . The achievement of killing the 
tiger seems to have been a historical fact, as the later Mackenzie 
manuscripts definitely state that Nripakama was engaged in hun t¬ 
ing and killing the tigers of the locality and was rewarded bv t he 
payment of ail annual fee of one pang, for the service . This seems 
far more likely than the other story about the tiger and the saint; 
but it might as well be a rationalization of the legend. He gradual¬ 
ly made himself headman and hero of the locality round about his 
village, SosaVir, or in Sanskrit Sasakapura. He seems to have been 
a man of ability and assumed the title Rdiamalht Pcrumtin Adi. 
w hich superseded his ordinary name Kama Hoysal a. His son and 
s uccessor. Vinayaditya, was a feuda to ry of the Chalukya s under 
Vikramaditva VI. Vinayaditya’s reign-perio d c oincided with that 
of the pro tract ed strugg l e b et ween the Cholas and the Chalukya s 
fo r the p osses sion of t he Gahgavadi provinc e. As stated above, the 
Cholas were in possession not only of Gahgavadi, but of a consider¬ 
able part of Nolambavadi, right up to the frontier of the Western 
Ghats and Banavasi. These had to be conquered after a severe 
struggle which provided the opportunity for a talented chieftain, 
well placed on the frontier, to achieve a position for himself. Both 
Vinayaditva and his son Erevanga fought loyally for the Chaluky as. 
and the latter was known as the right-hand man of the Chalukya 
emperor. Some of th& -JlQysala-...ii iscriptions credit Vinayaditya 
y/ith rule over t he territory bounded by Kohkana, Aluvakhe da, B ayal- 
nadu. Talakad. and SavimaM . This is exactly th e" bounda ry of 
Gahgavadi. which we find later on under Hoysala Vishiiuvar diianaT 
In all the campaigns of Vinavaditva. his son was associated with'Hm" 
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untyj^pi^li^ased_his_ father. When_ Vinayadit y a d i ed hr A . P. 
1101, his eldest gra ndson Ballala I succeeded h im. He shift ed the 
capital Irani Sosavir to B elur (or Ve lagura), although Dvar asam uxlra 
(modem Halebid) was an alt ernative capita l. He marrie d the three 
daughters of a mil itary officer in the same pavilion, a s one of his 
grants declares. He co nducted a campaign aga inst the Chan galv as 
in A.D. 1104 and, alon g wi th h is brother Vislm u^ made a success Cut 
invasion of t he Pandya do minion of N olambavadi. He is_ also_sa id 
to have repulsed the P aramara princ e, Jagaddeva, as noted above/’ 
The inscriptions_of Ballala ’s t i me are all d ated in th e C halultya-Vi k- 
rama era, wh ich means that he regar ded himself as a feudatory ol 
the Chalukva emper or. 

BITTIGA OR VISHNUVARDHAN A 

When _B allala.digd some time about the year A.D. 1106, his 

yo unge r bro ther Bittiga o r BiUidcva su cceeded to the throne . This 
Bittideva, generally known bv the synonymous title Vishnuv ar- 
dh ana assumed by him, is the real maker of _ the Hoysala kingd om, 
corres ponding to modem Mysor e. The name Biltideva is the 
vernacular equivalent of what in Sanskrit would be Vishnudeva; 
the somewhat sacerdotal title Vishnuvardhana is thus not exactly a 
new name, but only the old name put in a new form. The first mention 
of him occ urs- lii - A.D. 11QQ in association with his brother Ballala , 
the last of whose records is dated A.D. 1106 . It is ten years later 
that inscriptions speak of him and his exploits. Pie began bv ca r rying 
on successful invasions against Nolambavadi and G-arigavadi. and it 
is the conquest of most of these two divisions after years of w ar 
t hat constitutes his title to greatness . The capture of Talakad in 
A.D, 1117 marks the climax of this conque st,; credit for which 
is claimed by Bittideva as well as a number of generals. Th e cap ture 
of Talakad seems to have been a deci sive event as after that he 
assumes the titles Viraaa-iuia and T alg^dtt-gOiTr?l!arTIeTouriHTKrough 
his dominions and advanced as far as the eastern frontier of Kolar, as 
a record of his mentions his having been in Bethamangalam, when his 
younger brother Udayadilya’s daughter died. lie had to carry on an 
expedition against Nolambavadi again in which he won a victory at 
a place called Dumme on the border between Shimoga and Chital- 
droog Districts. By A.D, llUZJVishiLUJi ardhflria _had- Jhficorrie rider o f 
Gangavadi and claimed.. .portio n s of Nolambavad i. Jio is . said 
t<> .hav e defeated successivel y one after the other, t he variou s chief- 
JtaiaSAgho.. occupied territories. in_t he immediate neighbourhood, and 
b uilt, up a little kingdom for himself, the boundaries of which are 
g iven as Nangili in the east, Kohgu. C hera m an d Anama lais in the 
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sout h ,. . Ba ra k anur i n ..llia-west- and„Sayiinalai jn the north. _ This 
would mean that he had already taken possession of what came 
to be recognised as the Hoysala kingdom later on. Nangili is the 
village on the eastern frontier of Kolar. The Kongu country is 
Salem and Coimbatore Districts, Cheram is the Chera country west¬ 
ward, and Anamalais are the hills to the south of the Palghat gap; 
Barakanur is in S. Kanara at the end of the main road leading over 
the Western Ghats from the Shimoga District into the coast region. 
Savimalai is yet unidentified, but the northern boundary at one time 
extended to the Krishna. 


We have a re cord of__AX). 1121 which shows Vi shnuvardhana, 
resident at Dvarasamudra, his capital, making a gra nt toTfi'e~siva 
temple, which a pparen tly was a fou ndation of the Cho’las. The re¬ 
markable fact about this is that he made the~grah‘t"Tn Till 1 durbar 
with his Jain queen SantaladevI and the five great ministers, who 
were responsible advisers, most of them, if not all, being Jains. His 
younger brother Udayaditya died and Vishnuvardhana made a grant 
for the m erit of his soul. T ie made thi hrant" bTa vlllag~efto ~his ",Jam 
wife SantaladevI. which wa smonvmdjMJLnt o a Brahmana settleme nt 
with 220 house s. It is a big Brahmana village even today, and goes by 
the name Santalagrama. In A.D. 1125 he made a g ran t to a Jain divine 
Sri Pala. He is found in his palace at Yadavapura in A.D. 1128 
and from there makes a grant to Marbalatlrtha , the Siva temple on 
the Chamundi hill. This grant exhibits his cat holic attitude in 
reli gion, for he had adopted the VaislinavTAteachin g s of Ramanuja 
and was procl aime d a Vaishnava. 


H aving secured the so u thern frontier against the Cholas h e 
began to carry on w a rs of aggression in the north . He was in po s- 

tb'"his"Territory. This attracted the attention of emperor Vikrama- 
dilya, who directed a number of his Mahamandalcsvaras in the 
neighbourhood to check the advance of Vishnuvardhana. Though 
Bittideva’s generals claim a victory against the imperialists, his ad¬ 
vance towards the north must have been checked. His preoccupa¬ 
tions during these years were all along the northern frontier. An , 

inscri ption_ dat ed. JLD.— .1.131. .clai ms for him rule over Gangavad i 

96. 000. Nolambavadi 32.000. Ih eJ knavasi 12.000 and H anuh gal 500. 
This would mean the whole of the modern state of Mysore and con¬ 
siderable portions of the borderland outside the Mysore frontier in 
the north. Along with the Panclya of Uchchangi and Kadamba 
Jayakesi II, Bittiga advanced up to the Krishna ,..but TjEa toadit ya, 
aided b y Binda. Achngi II. drove him back to his territory and en ¬ 
forced the acknowledgement of his suzerainty. 
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In A D. 1131 Biltiga also made a. gEanUoUie_Siva iernple at Mad- 
dur L which was otherwise called Nara sim hachatur vcdima ngalam, the 
land gr an t ed having be en chume.cL.as. a g ift by the (_iang. a_.kxn g Siva- 
mara, whose copper-plate grant was exhibited ui__eyxdonce. The 

same ycaF his quee n Santa ladev i died,__and__jfcw o ye ars_laler his 

fight-hand man, general Gan gara j a. who cap tured Talakad, also 
dlcdT “llfis Gang a r afa ha d the reputation of having restored ail the 
Jain shrines destroyed in course of the Chola invasions. His son Bap- 
pa, who succeeded him as Vishnuvardhana’s commander-in-chief, 
built a Jain shrine at Halebid in honour of his father and got it conse¬ 
crated by a Jain divine Nayaldrti. This shrine is m existence now, 
and is exhibited to visitors. The consecrated food from this shrine 
was sent to Vishnuvardhana while he was in camp on the banks of the 
Krishna in course of his northern campaigns. Simultaneously mes¬ 
sengers came bringing the happy news that his queen Lakshnridcvi 
had given birth to a son and heir. These messengers reached him 
as he was returning victorious to his camp from the battlefield. 
Hence he ordered his baby son to be named Vijaya Narasimha and 
the Jain shrine Vijaya Parsvanatha. 

Vishnuvardhana’s records proclaim him as a feuda t ory of the 

emperor Somesvara III. He ha d his capi tals_at Talakad in the 

sou th and Bahkapura in the north, two fortified places wh ich he 
occupied as occasion demanded . It was in A.D. 1137 also that ho per¬ 
formed the great ceremony of Tulapurusha, which may be inter¬ 
preted as the symbol of his assuming royal power. The next year, 
however, he had to campaign again beyond the Tungabhadra. The 
emperor Somesvara III died in that year and was succeeded by his 
son. Vis hriuva r dhana is described as being encamped at B ahka¬ 
pura, victori ous against his enemies, in the year A .D. 114 7. He 
ruled p ro Bab l y up to A.D, 1152, possibly till A . D. 1156, but the da te 
cannot be definitely determined. 3 Vishnuvardhana may be re gard- 
.e_d_as.iJ. ie maker of the Hn vsala kingapm, although he did n ot assum e 
independence, which was to come half a century later under his 
grandson, 

4. BALLALA II, THE FIRST INDEPENDENT KING 

Vishnuvardhana Hovsala was su cce eded b y his son Vijaya 
Narasimha I, who was associated in the go v ernmen t with his father 
almost from h js_vgry_Jbirlh. Qn his death in A.D . 1173, he w as 
succe eded by his son .Ballala II. jg allala successfully maintaine d 
the position of precedence that Vishnuvardhana had established i n 
the course of his long an d_a.cl,iv a_reign. though he had to fight hard 
against the Nolambas and the Kalachuris. two of the most active 
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feudatories of th e Chaluky a empire. His prolonged fight with the 
"Yadavas has been discussed aboveTn Chapter VII. After the first 
twenty years of his rule, marked by hard fighting, h e felt confid ent 
th at h e co uld assume independence The empire proved to be power* 
less to assert its authority against the Kalachuri usurpers and had 
to struggle for existence against the powerful feudatories, the Yada¬ 
vas, who were rising into prominence. Vira Ballala himself was 
constantly engaged in fighting against the imperial feudatories, 
primarily the Kadambas in the south-west corner of the Banavasi 
division, and it was as the result of a successful campaign against 
them that he felt that the empire was as good as non-existent. He, 
therefore, solemnly declared himself ruler of his territories in the 
year A.D. 1193, from which time we may date the independence 
of the Hoysala kingdom. He aided the Chola Kulottunga III and 
Rajaraja III against Sundara Pandya whom he compelled to restore 
the Chola country to its rulers (A.D. 1217). l ie seem s to have died 
ab out A.D . 1220, a nd was succeeded by his son Naras hiiha , ~the~ se-' 
cond o f the name in the dynasty. 

5. NARASIMIIA II AND THE HOYSALA EMPIRE 

Na ras irhh ats reig n began about A.D, 1220 and lasted on t o 
A. D. 12 34. From the beginning of his reign, t h e northern fronti er 
of the Ho vsalas..was exposed. tQ....aj.tacks,hy..t he. Yadava s. _ Narasimha 
Hoysala had to intervene again to save the C holas from Pand ya 
aggressions. Maravarman Sundara Pandya I claims great achieve- 
m.ents” against the Chola kingdom; among others, to have burnt 
down the capital cities of Tanjore and Uraiyur. Simultaneously 
Rajaraja III was very hard put to it to hold his own against his 
refractory vassal, the Kadava Kop-Perufijinga, round about Cudda- 
lore and Kanchi. Na rasimha I I interv ened i n A.D, 1231, defeate d Sun¬ 
dar a Pandya at Mahendramahgalam on the Kaverl, and released a nd 
restored to the throne Raiaraia III who had been thrown into priso n 
by Kop-Perunjinga. In the course of these act ivities, it b ecam e 
cle ar that t h e Chola kin gdom was in constant danger of be ing ove r¬ 
whelmed bv the aggressi ve_ Pin(jyas 7"and N aras imha’s _sorLand_suc- 
cessor,,-Soin.e5var.a.,_ (A.D. 1234 -1263 ). felt it necessary to establish 
hims elf i n the south for the _p r.ofectian-oi, the Chola king dom against 
the Pandya men ace. He built for himself a capital at Kannahu f, 
abou Oour to five miles from. Srlrafigam, on the northern bank of 
the Colero on, an d renamed it_ _Vikrama mira. From there he was 
able to offer effective protection to the Chola against his powerful 
feudatories, the Sambuvarayas of North Arcot and Kop-Perun- 
jihga of Cuddalore, not to mention the others. He ha d to leave the 
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admmislialion oi his kingdom proper to his elder son Naiashhlia 
III and keep with him the younger prinee R amanat 1'a _He had lo 

fight against the Pan dyas vigo rously , and Jaiavar man_Sundara 

Pcind ya lays claim to several victories ov er him. The wais bet¬ 
ween the Pandyas and the Iloysalas became very frequent and 
grave till at last the Piindya ruler could boast of having driven 
Somesvara from his southern capital, taken possession of the Choln 
kingdom, and marched northwards unmolested. Somesvara’s light 
with the Yadava Krishna and consequent loss of territory have been 
mentioned above. 

6. THE FALL OF THE HGYSALAS 

W hen. Somesvara was Hille d in ..course _af_one—of—Uiese_.cam¬ 

paigns, about A.D. 126 3, his kingdo m was partition ed. The_ el der 
son Nara simha~ni took possession of the Hoysala territory pr oper, 
while the southern regio n was governed by his yo ung er broth er 
Vira~~Rlm imatTm ~Trom~ the southern capita l at Kannanur . As men¬ 
tioned above Narasimha repulsed the Yadava invasions under Maha- 
deva and Ramachandra, and held the Hoysala frontier in the north 
successfully against Yadava aggressions till A.D. 1291, when ho 
died. Meanwhile Ramanatha and his ally, the Chola Rajendra III, 
suffered defeat at the hands of Pan^ya Maravarman Kulasekhara in 
A.D. 1279. Ramanatha , who thus lost his king dom in the Tam il land, 
now started a war with Narasitiiha~lnid~occupied pari of hi s terri- 
tory w hich he ruled from Kundani in the Bangalore Distri ct. After 
he died, his son had but a brleLiiul the t wo 

parts of the kingdom were united again un der Pal Ini a . HI, the son 
of Narasimh a. Ba l lala r uled from A.D. 1291 to his death at Tr i- 
chin opoly in A.D. 1342 , 4 His successful aggr essive campa igns 
against the Yadavas have been noted aboy e. He had also to fig ht 
hard against the powerful rebellious feudatories of the em pire. He 
ably ruled over his kingdom and protected his southern frontier 
against powerful Pandyan rulers, inclined to be aggressive if oppor¬ 
tunity offered. He recovered Kinga, Mugadai, and Tondainad. and 
Kanchl and Tiruvannamalai became his subsidiary capitals . He thus 
m aintain ed h is kingdom successfully till about A.D. 1310 when Malik 
Kafur invaded it during the reign of ‘Ala-ud-din Khali I j to whic h 
a detailed reference will be made in the next volume . The Hoy- 
sala had to pursue a policy of alternately submitting to the superio r 
power a nd trying to re-establish his authorit y. His capital w as 
overthrown in one of the Muhammadan invasions, and his son wa s 
sent as a pris o ner to De lhi. The capital itself suffered destruction 
an d Ballala had to reconstruct it. When at last the Khaljl rulers 
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were supplanted by the Tughluqs, Ballal a had to defend h ims elf 
against invasions of Muh ammad T ughl ug and his generals. Sul> 
se quentlv. when the Tughluq empire fell, a M uha mmadan dynasty 
ruled _oyer Mad ura, with a stro ng garriso n of MuEammadans 
established at Kamia nur . These were like nails driven into the 
coffin of the Hoysala kingdom. Vlra Ballala, as he is called, 
struggled hard in order to clear South India of these Muhammadan 
garrisons,_ but after yea rs of campaign ing he lost his life in a battle 
against the M a dura Muhammadans at Trichinopoly, almost at the 
moment of victory. T hat is the last we h ear of the Hoysala king- 
d om. although a son of his succeeded and ruled f or a short ' ~wIiii eT 
T he Hoysala dynasty , from the ti me of V ish nuv ardhana. ruled in 
great glory for more t han a century, but came to an inglorious end at 
the moment of success, and it was left to another Hindu dynasty 
to ac hi eve what its last ruler attempted to do, viz. to turn out all 
t he Mu ha mmadan garrison s from Sout h In cha~and to' ^ss u reTK iTHu 
i ndep endence. This was successfully accom plished, bv Vijayana- 
gara at a later date , but"the way w a s..paved for i t to a.great ex t e n t 
bv the struggle of the I-loysalas, particularly the last one, Vlra Bal- 
lala III. 5 . .. ’... . 


1. See pp. 234 ft. 

2. See p. 175. 

3. Rice fixed A.D. 1141 as the date of Vislmuvardhana’s death, but cf. K. A. N. 
Sastri’s views in P1HC, XI. 129. 

4. There is some difference of opinion among scholars regarding the dates of 
Hoysala kings. Cf. The Hoysala Vaiiim by W. Coelho (Bombay, 1950). 

Prof. K. A. N. Sastri has suggested the following dates in his latest publi¬ 
cation, A History of South India (1955), p. 215: 

1 Nripakama (1022-47); 2. Vinayaditya (1047-98); 3. Ereyanga (1063-1100); 
4, Ballala I (1100-10); 5. Vishnuvardhana (1110-52); 6. Narasimna I (1152-73); 
7. Ballala II (1173-1220); 8. Narasiitha II (1220-38); 9. Somesvara (1233-67); 
10. Narasimha III (1254-92); 11. Ballala. Ill (1291-1342). 

5. Further account of Vlra Ballala will be given in Vol. VI. 
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THE CHOLAS 

* I. POLITICAL ITISTORY 
Rajaraja the Great (A.D. 985-1014) 

Rajaraja I, the son of Sundara Chola, ascended the throne in 
Juhe-July, 985. Plis Mother Aditya II was murdered at the instance 
of Uttama Chola, 1 who had made Rajaraja heir apparent. Con¬ 
sequently, he was enabled before his accession to the throne to ac¬ 
quire extensive knowledge of public affairs during several years. 
Iiis early titles were Rdjakesuri Arumoli and Mummadi Chola, the 
latter meaning “three times Chola”, similar to the surnames Immadi 
(twice) and Nurmadi (hundred times). The inscriptions of Raja- 
raja range from his second to his thirty-first regnal years. He start¬ 
ed the practice of prefixing ‘historical introductions’ to his inscrip¬ 
tions, which was followed by his successors, and these official records 
of public events are thus of great help to the historian of the Cholas. 
No other contemporary accounts of Rajaraja are extant. 

The Tanj ore inscription of the twenty-ninth regnal year of 
Rajaraja mentions his warlike achievements in its ‘historical intro¬ 
duction.’ “I-Ic was pleased to destroy the ships (at) Kandalur- 
Salai, and conquered by his army, which was victorious in great 
battles, Vehgai-nadu, Gahgapadi, Tadigaipadi, Nolambapadi, Ku.la- 
malai-nadu, Koilam, Kalihgam, Jlamandalam (which was the coun¬ 
try) of the Singalas who possessed rough strength, the seven and 
a half lakshas of Irattapadi and ‘twelve thousand, ancient islands of 
the sea’, deprived the Seliyas of (their) splendour at the very mo¬ 
ment when (they were) resplendent (to such a degree) that (they 
were) worthy to be worshipped everywhere,” The first great triumph 
of Rajaraja was secured early in his reign when he destroyed the 
Chera navy at Trivandrum. The Tamil expression ‘ Kandalurscilaik- 
Kalamaruttaruli’ means “pleased to destroy the ships in the road¬ 
stead of Kandalur (Trivandrum)”. We learn from another source 
that Vilinam was destroyed before the seizure of Kandalur J§alai, 
Inscriptions state that Koilam or Quilon was attacked separately. 
The Kerala ruler during this period was Bhaskara Ravivarman (A.D. 
987-1036). Rajaraja next conquered Madura and seized Amarabhu- 
jahga Pandya; subsequently he turned his attention to Kuclamalai- 
nadu or Coorg and got into possession of the stronghold of Udagai, 
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in order to check the power of the Panflyas and the Cheras. The 
expedition to llamandalam or Ceylon resulted in the dislodgement 
of Mahendra V and the annexation of the northern part of the island. 
Rajaraja ruined Anuradhapura, made Polonnaruva his capital, and 
built there a substantial stone temple, the Siva Devale. 

Gahgavadi, Tadigaivadi and Nolambavafli were political divi¬ 
sions of the Western Gahga country. Rajaraja conquered them all 
about A.D. 991 and they remained a part of the Chola empire till about 
A.D. 1117. The Chola army invaded Irattapadi or the kingdom of the 
Western Chalukyas during the reign of Satyairaya, and ravaged it 
so mercilessly that children and Brahmanas were massacred and wo¬ 
men dishonoured according to a Chalukya inscription of A.D. 1007, 
But soon Satyasraya succeeded in recovering his position and con¬ 
fining the Cholas to the south of the Tungabhadrt. 

Rajaraja’s interference in Eastern Chalukya affairs was the result 
of the distracted condition of the Vehgl kingdom during the tenth 
century. As noted above 2 he helped Saktivarman to secure the throne 
after the long interregnum from A.D. 973 to 999. The Chola em¬ 
peror did so partly in order to frustrate the scheme of Satyasraya 
to combine the resources of the Western and Eastern Chalukyas 
against the Cholas. Putting an end to the civil war in Vehgl, Raja- 
raja claimed to be its conqueror. The alliance between the powers 
was cemented by the marriage of Kundava, Rajaraja’s daughter, 
with Vimaladitya (A.D. 1011-1018), the younger brother of Saktivar¬ 
man I. Ultimately this marriage prepared the way for the union of 
the Eastern Chalukyas and the Cholas. 

Rajaraja’s conquest of Kalihga must have followed his sub¬ 
jugation of Vehgl, as Kalihga sought to aggrandize itself at the ex¬ 
pense of its southern neighbour. Lastly, Rajaraja conquered the 
Maldive islands, “the 12,000 ancient islands” of the inscription. His 
empire included the whole of South India up to the Tungabhadra, 
the Maldives, and a part of Ceylon; the Andhradesa was in feuda¬ 
tory affiance with him. Some of his titles reflect his achievements: 
Mummadi Chola; Cholamartcmda; Jayangonda ; Pan4yakulasav.i; 
Keraldntaka; Singaldntaka and Telingakulakdla. 

Rajaraja was one of the greatest sovereigns of South India, a 
famous conqueror and empire-builder, an administrator of ability, 
a pious and tolerant man, a patron of art and letters and, above all, 
an amiable personality. He not only conquered extensively, but 
s‘aw to it that the conquered territory was properly administered. 
He started a great land survey in A.D. 1000, strengthened the im¬ 
perial administration, and encouraged local self-government through¬ 
out his dominions. In A.D. 1012 he associated in the government of 
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the empire his only son Rajendra who had already been active on 
the battlefield, and the latter’s reign period was reckoned from Ins 
coronation as yuvuraja. This system improved the administration 
by placing, in future, the energies of several princes at the service 
of the empire. It prevented struggles for succession and familiaris¬ 
ed the heir apparent with imperial affairs. This sort of joint rule 
accounts for the overlapping dates of Chola dynastic history. 
Rajaraja, who was devoted to Siva, assumed the title of Sivapfida- 
sekhara. The great Rajarajosvara temple at Tanjore, the most beauti¬ 
ful and pei'fect Tamil temple, was completed in A.D. 1010, and was 
maintained by the revenue of many villages scattered throughout 
the empire. Rajaraja’s policy of religious toleration is indicated by 
some Buddhist sculptures in the Tanjore temple and the erection of 
temples for Vishnu which enjoyed his patronage and that of his 
sister. He co-operated in the construction of the Chudamani Vihara, 
a Buddhist monastery at Negapalam, by the Sailendra Emperor 
Maravijayottunga-varman (of Malay Peninsula, Java and Sumatra) in 
A.D. 1006 and gave away the village of Anaimangalam to the Buddha 
of that monastery. 3 The great and solid work of Rajaraja was the 
foundation upon which Rajendra built; the work of the son is Ihe 
most authentic testimony to the work of the father. Rajaraja had 
several queens including Loka Mahadevi, the greatest of them all; 
one son and three daughters including Kundava. His mother, 
Vanavan Mahadevi, was a Malaiyaman princess and she committed 
sati on the death of her royal husband in A.D. 973. The most respected 
lady of the imperial household was Sembiyan Mahadevi, the queen 
of Ganclaraditya, who lived on till A.D. 1001. The Chora queen of 
Sundara Chola also lived till that date. Rajaraja had a sister also 
named Kundava. 

\_/1. Rajendra I, Gahgaikonda Chola (A.D, 1012-1044) 

As noted above, Parakesari Rajendra took an. active part in 
public affairs bef ore his a ccession to the thro ne , and was associated 
with his father in the; goyeryment. of the .empire. He^ruled from 
AD. 1012 to 1044, and ma de his so n Raja dhl raja heir app arent as 
.early as__A.D._1018. The inscriptions of Rajendra.. describe his wars 
and conquests and exhibit his , grea tness as 1 a conqueror. The famous 
Tiruyalangadu grant (thirty-one copper-plates) of his sixth regnal 
.jear (A.D. 1017) recites his achievements, and additions were made 
to th e acco unt in Sanskrit about ^AD^. 1025 after his conquest "of 
Kataha or Kadayam. 

Another Jmporta.nl;. record _of_ Rajendra Js„ h is Tir umalai rock 
inscription, issued in his thirteent h re gnal year. (A.D. 1024),. which 
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gives a complete list of his continental conquests. “Parakesarivar- 
man alias the lord Sri Rajendra Cholarieva, . . . seized by this) great, 
warlike army (the following): Idaituiamadu; Vanavasi .... 
Kollippakkai; Mannaikkadakkam, the crown of the king of Ilam 
. .. .; the beautiful crown and the necklace of Indra which the king 
of the South (i.e. the Pandya) had previously deposited with that 
(king of Ilam); the whole Ilamapdala..the crown praised by many 
and the garland of the sun, family-treasures which the arrow-shoot¬ 
ing (king) of Kerala rightfully wore; many ancient islands. . . ., the 
crown of pure gold . .. ., which .Parasurama, having considered the 
fortification of Sandimattlvu impregnable, had deposited (there) 
when, in anger, he bound the kings twenty-one times in battle; the 
seven-and-a-half-Ict/cskas of Iratiapadi, (which was) strong by nature 
(and which he took), together with immeasurable fame, (from) Jaya- 
simha, who turned his back at Musangi and hid himself; Saklcara- 
kkotiam, whose warriors were brave; Madura-mandala. .. ., Nama- 

naikkonam.Panchappalli. . , the good Masunidesa. . , Indra- 

ratha of the old race of the Moon together with (his) family in a 
fight which took place (at) Adinagar. . . .; Odda-vishaya, which was 
difficult to approach...., the good Kosalai-nadu where Brahmanas 
assembled; Tandabutti, in whose gardens bees abounded (and which 
he acquired) after having destroyed Dharmapala (in) a hot battle; 
Takkanaladam, whose fame reached (all) directions (and which he 
occupied) after having forcibly attacked Raiiasura; Vahglila-desa, 
where the rain-water never stopped (and from which) Govinda- 
chandra fled....; elephants of rare strength, women and treasure 
(which he seized) after having been pleased to put to flight on a hot 
battlefield the strong Mahlpala together with Sangu. . . .; Uttiraladam 
. .. ., and the Gaiiga.. . . ” 

Regarding the identification of the nam es mcntiQnad.mbove, 
there is no agreement among s chola rs jn ^;qrne_cas.es. Idaiturainadu 
is the R aichur Doab; Vanavasi is Banavasi; Kol lippakkai is Kulnak. 
near Hyderabad; Mannaikkadakkam is Maiiyak heta , Malkhed; Ilam is 
Ceylon; “many ancie nt i sl ands” refer to the Maldives; Sandimattlvu 
is an island in the Arabian Sea famous in legend; Ii’attapadi„_ig_ths 
Western Chalukya country; Jayasimha (II) is,the Western Chalukya 
king. (Jagadekamalla I) who ruled from, A.D. 1..QI5 to 1043; Musangi 
oiJVIuyangi is_Maski in.Hyderabad State; Sakkarakkottam is a p lace 
in Basfar; Maclura-mandala, Namanaikkon am a nd Panchappa lli may 
be regarde d a s p arts of Masunide sa m or Ba s tar under the Napa - 
yamsi. rulers; Adinaga r is Jainaga r in Orissa; In^a^ratha_was_.prfl- 
bably a SomavamsI k ing; Odcla-vishaya is Orissa; Kosala i-nadu was 
on the banks of the Mahanadi; Tandabutti is D anclab hukti (Midna- 
pore Districi); Dharmapala, Ra nasur a and Govindachandra were 
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local mleis m Bengal, Mahlpala was Mahlpala I oL Ihe Pala dynasty 
of Bengal and Bihar 4 and Sangu was probably his general; 
Takkanaladam and Uttiraladam were southern Radha and northern 
Radha which together comprised that part of Bengal which lies to 
the south of the Ganga, ancl Vangaladesa was eastern and southern 
Bengal. 

The Tirumalai inscription refers at the beginning to the mili¬ 
tary achievements of Rajendra as Yuvaidja In A D. 1018 Ceylon was 
completely conquered, followed by destiuction and looting on_ a 
large scale. Rajendra redeemed_Parantaka I’s iailuie by seizing the 
Pandya crown and other royal insignia in the custody of the Sinha¬ 
lese ruler; he also took away the crowns of the king and queen of 
Ceyl.on_ The conquered country was governed as a province, and 
several Siva and Visbpu temples were erected. In the same year 
he deprived the Chera ruler also of Jus crown In AD 101.8-1 019 
Rajendra appointed his son as viceroy of Madura, where a palace 
was built, and Kerala was subsequently added to his charge 
Though J ayasi mha was defeat ed at Musaiigi (Maski) in A 1021, he 
soon recovered the Raichur Doab, le-established his authority up 
to the Tungabbadra and even penetrated into theJ3ellary region 
Therefore the statem ent in the Tirumalai inscription that Rajendra 
conquered the whole of Iratlapach can only be regarded as royal 
rodomontade. 

The next milita ry effort of Rajendra was the expedition^ lo 
Eastern India, which was entrusted to his general Crossing lhe_ 
Goda vari an d pa ssing through. Bastar and Orissa, the Chola_army 
reached Weste rn Bengal, defeated two rulers, crossed the Ganga, 
overthrew^ another ruler, recrossed that river, triumphed over 
Mahlpala I a nd returned home. The victorious general received the 
congratulations of his sovereign on the banks of the Godavari 
Water was brought from lire GaSgiT'and poured into the Chola- 
gangam, the large irrigation tank excavated near the new capital, 
Gan gaikon dacholapuram (Udaiyarpalayam Taluk, Trichinopoly 

District; near Chidambaram), built by Rajendra who assumed the 
title ‘ GangaikondacholaS Th e northern.rai d was n ot per haps' with¬ 
out some perman ent results . Some scholars attribute to"i( the 
settlement of some South Indian chiefs in B en gal andJVhthila lead¬ 
ing to the fou ndation of the. Sena, principality of Bengal "and 
t he Karnat a dynasty o f Mithila Besides, we have clear evidence of 
the establishment of Saivas from Northern India in the Tamil 
country. 

The Tamil epigraphies account of the campaign of Rajendra 
against Kadaram runs as follows: “(who), having despatched many 
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ships in the midst of the rolling sea and having caught Sangrama- 
Vijayottunga-varman, the king of Kadaram, together with the ele¬ 
phants in his glorious army, ( took) the large heap of treasures which 
(that king) had rightfully accumulated; (captured) Srlvijaya . . .; 
Paiinai. . ; the ancient Malaiyur. .. Mayirudingam . .; Ilanga- 

soka-; Mappappalam. . . .; Mevilimbangam; Valaippanduru.. . .; 

Talaitfakkolam; Madamalingam. .. .; Ilamuridesam Manakka- 

varam. . . .; and Kadaram of fierce strength which was protected by 
the deep sea.” Srivijaya was a kingdom in Sumatra; Fannai was on 
the east coast of the same island; Malaiyur was probably between 
Srivijaya and Pannai; Mayirudingam may be located near Lxgor in 
Malaya, to its south was Ilangasoka; Mappappalam was probably 
near the isthmus of Kra. The next two places cannot be 
identified. Talaittakkolam is identical with Takkola and was near 
the isthmus; Madamalingam was perhaps near the Bay of Bandon 
in Malay Peninsula; Ilamuridesam (mod. Lamri) was in northern 
Sumatra; Manakkavaram is the Nicobar Islands; and Kadaram may 
be identified with Kedah, near Penang. 6 Thus Rajendra’s oversea 
expedition was confined to Sumatra and Malay Peninsula. 

It seems t hat Rajendra seized^ the various di vis ions of the^ king¬ 
dom of Sahgrama-Vijayottuhga-varman and finally his_ ..capital 
Kadaram, in one and t he sam e campa ign. It isg however, d i fficul t 
to g uess th e real ob ject of th e expedition . For the Sailendra 
emperor was the successor of Mara-Vijayottuhga-varman, who had 
founded a Buddhist monastery at Negapatam in the twenty-first 
regnal year (A.D. 1006) of Rajaraja I, and Raj endra, at the commence¬ 
ment of his reign, had renewed his father’s grant of the village of 
Anaimangalam to the Buddha of that monastery. We cannot say 
how the friendly relation between the two great.powers changed 
into one of hostility during the decade between Rajaraja’s d eath in 

A.D. 1014 and Itajendra’s expedition to.Kadaram ab out A .D. 1 025 ,. 

Probably the Chola emper or des i red to i ncrease t he presti ge th at had 
accrued to him from his Gangetic exped ition , by a nava l demonstra¬ 
tion against lhe^Saijeridxa_emp.ire, It is also not unlikely that the 
Chola king was actuated by the motive of controlling the rich trade 
between India and the Far East. We do not also know whether his 
mastery over this region, was .. only temporary: . and whet her his c on ¬ 
quests in Sumatra and .Malay were_ maintained by him and his 
successors. 

Rajendra’s warlike act iviti es did.not,ceas e after the conqu est 
of Ka daram . Abo ut A.D.J.029 a stru gg le for independenc e started in 
Ceylon. There .were als o reb ellions and. .Gfeera jsshjj- 

triesTwhich were put down b y Rajaclhiraja, the heir appar ent since 
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A D 1018. The last years of Rajendra witnessed the Chola invasion 
of the Western Chalukya dominions ruled over by Somcsvara I Ahava- 
malla (AD. 1043-1068). Rajadhiraja won a victory at Fundi on the 
Krishna, sacked Kalyana, and brought home the dvdrapcilaka (door¬ 
keeper) image which is now found at Darasuram (Tanjore District) 
The Chola invasion was particularly ruinous and humiliating_tojthe 
Western Chalukyas. Minor campaigns were conducted in some 
parts of Mysore, with the result that “cows were carried off and 
women’s girdles were unloosed.” The Cholas offended seriously 
against the ethics ol warfare even in the days of Rajaraja the Great 
and Rajendra the Gafigaikonclachola. 

Rajendra, the greater son of a great father, _was active for 
about thirty-two years in extending the power and prestige which 
Lhe Chola Empire had acquired during the previous reign. His most 
famous titles epitomise, his greatness: Mudilconcla, Gahc/aikpnda, 
Kadtirangonda and Pa n cL ita Chola. The first,title means that he_cap- 
jfcured the crowns of the Pandya, Kerala.and Ceylonese kings; the 
second and third indicate his great continental and o vers ea achieve- 
ments; the fourth receives substance and reality from an inscription 
_at Ennayiram (South Arcot District), assignable to_about A.D. 1025, 
which records the..provision made at an important Vaishnava centre 
for a Vedic College with_340 students learning the Vedas, Vyakanma, 
Mimamsa, and Nyaya under fourteen teachers. Three of them 
taught the Rigveda, four the Yajurveda ; two the Sarnaveda; and 
five the Sutras, the Rupavatara (a work giving the elements of 
grammar), Vydkarana, the Mimamsa of Prabhakara and Veddnta. 
Teachers and pupils received a daily allowance of paddy which was 
supplemented by a money payment. The highest salary was paid 
to the teacher of Vydkarana, but the teacher of Veddnta received 
no money paymenl. This instit utio n w as m aintained from the pro- 
duee of forty-five veils of land. The. educational policy of Ra je ndra 
was continued by Ms ..successors. Inscriptions mention four of his 
queens. His three sons, Rajadhiraja I, Rajendra II, and Vira- 
rajendra I ascended the throne in succession, and his daughter, 
Ammahgadevi, was the queen of Rajaraja I of Vehgl and mother of 
Kulottuiiga I. 

3. Rajadhiraja I (A.D. 1018-1052) and Rajendra II (A D. 1052-1064Y 1 ' 1 

Rajadhiraja was made joint ruler with his father as early as 
A.D. 1018. During his independent reign from A.D. 1044 to 1052 the 
Ceylonese troubles continued. Drastic steps were taken to remove 
them, including barbarities like the mutilation of the nose of the 
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Ceylonese queen-mother, and in most parts of the island Chola 
authority was maintained intact. The war with the Chalukyas, also 
characterised by the destruction of their cities ancl buildings, cul¬ 
minated in A.D. 1052 in the hard fought battle of Koppam, r - in which 
the Chalukya king Somesvara was defeated, but the Chola emperor 
lost his life. His younger brother, Rajendra II, who had been chosen 
heir apparent, in supersession of the claims of Rajadhiraja’s sons, 
crowned himself on the battlefield, where he had distinguished him¬ 
self by his bravery. He advanced to Kolhapur and erected a pillar 
of victory there. In spite of the frequent defeats of the Chalukyas 
and the serious injury done to some parts of their dominions, the 
Cholas failed to reduce them to vassalage or annex permanently any 
portion of their territory. Rajadhiraja performed a horse sacrifice 
about A.D. 1044 and pursued an uninterrupted martial career for 
more than thirty years. An inscription of A.D. 1048 at Tribhuvani, 
near Pondicherry, mentions a Vedic college with an endowment of 
seventy-two veils of land and with 260 students and twelve teachers, 
who were exempted from service on the committees of the 
local assembly. The inscriptions of Rajadhiraja’s successors refer 
to him as Anaimerrunjina or “who died on the elephant back.” 

Rajendra II (A.D. 1052-1064), the hero of Koppam, marched 
against Somesvara in A.D. 1062 in order to check the growth of his 
power and prevent his interference in the affairs of Vehgl and defeat¬ 
ed him as mentioned above. 7 Rajendra’s eldest son, Kajamahendra, 
became Yuvaraju about A.D. 1059, but after his death his place was 
occupied by Virarajendra I. Rajendra’s daughter Madhurantaki 
married the Eastern Chalukya prince Rajendra who was later known 
as Kulottunga I. 

4. Virarajendra 1 (A.D. 1063-1070) and Adhirajendra (A.D. 1068- 

70) 

Rajendra II was succeeded by his younger brother, Virarajen¬ 
dra I (A.D. 1063-1070), who invaded the Western Chalukya empire 
in A.D. 1067 in response to a challenge of Somesvara to meet him at 
Kudal-Sahgamam again. But the latter did not turn up, and the Chola 
army returned home after erecting a pillar of victory on the banks 
of the Tuhgabhadra and offering insults to the effigy of Somesvara, 
who was then suffering from an incurable fever which subsequent¬ 
ly led to his suicide by drowning in the Tuhgabhadra. The Chola 
inscriptions say that Virarajendra “saw the back” of (defeated) 
Somesvara five times. The Chola emperor proceeded to Vehgi, 
defeated the Western Chalukyas near Vijayawada, strengthened his 
hold on Vehgi, and returned to Gahgaikondacholapurarn, the Chola 
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capital from the days of Rajendra I. Virarajendra sent an expedi¬ 
tion to Ceylon and crushed the rebellion there. Be is said to have 
conquered Kadaram and placed a friendly ruler on its throne about 
A.D, 1069. Virarajendra came into conflict with Somesvara IT (A.D. 
1068-1076), the son of Somcsvara I, and both sides claimed victory. II 
seems that Somesvara II and his younger brother, Vikramaditya VI 
(A.D. 1076-1126), quarrelled, and on the latter’s appeal to the Chola 
emperor, the former was forced to surrender a part of his dominions 
to his brother, who married a Chola princess. Virarajendra assum¬ 
ed a number of titles like Ahavamallakulakala or destroyer of the 
family of Ahavamalla (great in war) Somesvara I, and Vallabha - 
vallabha, or lord of the Western Chalukyas who called themselves 
Medinlvallabhas or lords of the world. An inscription of A.D. 1067 
mentions the provision made for a Veclie college with a hostel and 
hospital at Tirumukkudal (Chingleput District), and the medical 
staff consisted of two doctors, two nurses and others. There were 
beds for fifteen in-patients, and water scented with cardamoms and 
Khas Khas (cus cus) roots was brought from Perambalur (Trichino- 
poiy District). 

Virarajendra I was succeeded by his son Adhirajendra, who ruled 
from A.D. 1068 to 1070 with his father, and only for a few months as a 
sole monarch. His unnatural death and the accession of Kulottuhga I 
resulted in the extinction of the Vijayalaya line. It is not easy to 
explain the confusion which followed Vlrarajendra’s death, the 
intervention of Vikramaditya VI and his return, the death of Adhi¬ 
rajendra in the rebellion which broke out and the parL played in 
these affairs by Kulottuhga I. Adhirajendra is regarded by some as 
the Krimikantha (diseased neck) Chola of Vaishnava tradition; he 
seems to have been the persecutor of Ramanuja though some 
scholars regard Virarajendra I or Kulottuhga as the enemy of that 
Vaishnava saint and philosopher. 



Kulottunga I (A.D. 1070-1120) 


Rajendra II Eastern Chalukya or Kulottuhga Chola I was the 
great-grandson ol Rajaraja I Chola in two ways: his mother, 
Ammahgadevi, was the daughter of Rajendra I Chola (son of Raja¬ 
raja I Chola), and his father, Rajaraja I Eastern Chalukya was the 
son of Kundava (daughter of Rajaraja I Chola) and Vimaladitya of 
VehgL Thus Kulottuhga I was seventy-five per cent Chola by 
blood. The career of this Chalukya-Chola from the death of his father 
in A.D. 1060 to his own occupation of the Chola throne in A.D. 1070 is 
obscure. During this period he fought successfully with some chiefs 
of Bastar and even with Vikramaditya VI as prince. It is likely 
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that Kulottunga was on good terms with Virarajendra I and helped 
him in the re-establishment of Chola authority in the kingdom of 
Vehgl in A.D. 1067 against the encroachments of the Western Chalu- 
kyas. It is probable that his accession to the Chola throne was regard¬ 
ed with satisfaction as the confusion of the previous reign necessitat¬ 
ed the restoration of the integrity and strength of the empire, though 
in the light of the conflicting evidences we cannot satisfactorily 
account for his advent to the Chola throne. No doubt the internal 
confusion in the Chola empire afforded a good opportunity, but the 
supposition of a struggle between him and Adhirajendra, or of a 
prolonged iight for the throne, is untenable. 

About A.D. 1073 Yasahkania Kalachuri raided the Vehgl country 
without any appreciable results. Vijayabahu (A.D. 1055-1110) of 
Ceylon took advantage of the anarchy in the Chola empire before the 
accession of Kulottunga, captured Polonnaruva about A.D. 1070, 
crowned himself king of Ceylon in A.D. 1073, and became indepen¬ 
dent of the Cholas; Kulottunga made peace with him in A.D. 1088, 
and gave his daughter in marriage to a Sinhalese prince. The Chola 
conflict with Vikramaditya VI broke out in A.D. 1076, and in the 
statement of its result, the Chola and Chalukya records are not in 
agreement. Anyhow it is clear that the great emperor of Kalyana per¬ 
sistently thwarted the plans of Kulottunga, especially the union of 
the Eastern Chalukya and the Chola kingdoms. After the death or 
ejection of Vijayaditya VII Eastern Chalukya in A.D. 1076, Kulottun¬ 
ga appointed his sons as viceroys of Vehgl, The troubles of Kulottun¬ 
ga during his early regnal years led to the revolt of the Pandya and 
Chera countries, but they were reconquered. Military colonies (nilaip- 
pactcii) were established in these countries to keep them under con¬ 
trol, but in matters of internal administration they were left free. 
Kulottunga claims to have destroyed Kadaram, but about A.D. 1090 an 
embassy came from its king and at his request, Kulottunga exempted 
from taxes the village granted to the Buddhist monastery at Nega- 
patam. The rebellion of Veiiad about A.D. 1098 was put down by 
Naralokavlra, a famous general of Koluttunga. 

Kulottunga twice invaded Kalihga. His first expedition about 
A.D. 1096 quelled the revolt of Southern Kalihga, a part of the Vehgl 
province. The second and more important expedition in A.D. 1110 is 
dealt with in the Kalingattupparani of Jayangondar, the court poet 
of Kulottunga, in which both the bright and seamy sides of warfare 
are brought out. The expedition started from Kanchi and was led 
by a reputed general of Kulottunga, named Karunakara Tondaiman. 
He was a Pallava chieftain ruling over Vanduvanjeri (Tanjore Dis¬ 
trict), or Vandalur (Chingleput District) according to sorri^.scho- 
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lars- Ana ala vai man Chodaganga (A D. 1078-1150) of Kalinganagara, 
the son of Iho Chola princess Kajasundarl, was defeated. We do 
not know exactly why the Ciioja emperor waged war with Kalinga; 
but the failure of its ruler to send in the annual tribute is mention¬ 
ed in the poem of Jayangondar. Anyhow the second Kalinga war 
led to no annexations. 

Kulottuhga’s inscription of A.D. 1] 11 shows his friendly relations 
with the Gahadavalas of Kanauj. About A.D. 1115 the Chola empire 
was almosi as extensive as in the days of iIs glory, except for the 
less of Ceylon. But within two or three years from that date Kulol- 
tuhga losl the Gahgavarli and Vengl provinces. 

As noted above, Vishnuvardhana Hoysala conquered the 
Chola provinces of Gahgavacli and Nolambavadi, captured Ta]a- 
kacl and assumed the title of Talakadugoncla; he is also said to 
have invaded the Tamil countiy and raided it as far as Rames- 
varam. An inscription states that his attempt to carry away some 
images from Acluturai (Tri chi nopoly District) to Halobkl was fru¬ 
strated. About A.D. 1118 the province of Vehgi came under Lhe control 
of Vikramaditya VI, who maintained it till his death. This was 
his greatest victory over Kulottuhga with whom he had always been 
on terms of hostility. Thus during the last decade of his long reign, 
Vikramaditya realised the object, cherished from the beginning of 
his reign, of separating Lhe Eastern Chalukyas and the Cholas. 

Though Ceylon was permanently and wholly lost to the Chola 
empire, Vehgi and parts of Cahgavadi were later recovered. 11 was 
Kulottuhga who for the first time made Vehgi an integral parL of 
the Chola empire, but he was wise enough not to make any attempt 
to alter the Tuhgabhadra frontier. He gave a fresh lease of life toi 
his empire by conferring on his subjects the benefits of internal 
peace and benevolent administration. Though Gangaikondachoja- 
puram continued to be the imperial capital, the importance of Kanchl 
steadily increased. Kulottuhga assumed the titles of Tribhuvana- 
c hakravariin (Emperor of Three Worlds), Virudarcijabhayunkara (a 
terror to Virudaraja i.e. Vikramaditya), and Sungandavirtta or who 
abolished tolls, but the character of this fiscal reform is not known, 
He ordered a land survey in A.D, 1086, the date of Domesday Survey 
of England by a strange coincidence; and another survey was made 
in A.D. 1110. Kulottuhga’s queens were Madhurantaki who died about 
A.D. 1100, Tyagavalli and others. Seven sons and a daughter of his are 
known. Among the sons, Chodaganga, Mummadi Chola, Vira Chosla, 
.and Vikrama Chola were viceroys of Vehgi under their father; his 
.daughter married a Ceylonese prince. 
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6. Vik'ratna Chola (A.D. 1118-1135) and Kulottunga 11 (AD. 1133- 

1150) 

Kulottunga I was succeeded by his son Vikrama Chola who be¬ 
came sole ruler in A.D. 1120. He seized the opportunity afforded by 
the death of Vikramaditya VI in A.D. 1126 to restore the Chola power 
in the Vehgl kingdom, and also recovered Kolar and some other parts 
of Gaiigavadi. About A.D. 1125 North and South Arcot Districts 
suffered from floods and famine. The year A D. 1128 is memorable 
for the king’s handsome donations to the Nataiaja temple at Chidam¬ 
baram which had been favoured by the Chola emperors since the days 
of Parantaka I and which had become particularly important in con¬ 
sequence of the change of the capital from Tanjorc to Gaiigaikonda- 
cholapuram, not far from Chidambaram. Vikrama Chola toured 
frequently, and was living in his palace at Chidambaram in A.D. 1130. 
His surnames, Tydgasamudra and Akctlanka, suggest his liberality 
and moral purity. An inscription of A.D. 1121 refers to a Medical 
School at Tiruvaduturai (Tanjore Districtl teaching the Saihhitd 
of Charaka and the A.shtdngahridaya Samhitd of the younger 
Vagbhata. 

Vikrama Chola was succeeded by his son Xuiottuhga II (A.D. 1133- 
1150), who became independent ruler after his lather’s death in 
A.D. 1135. He continued his predecessor’s benefactions to the Chidam¬ 
baram temple. He, however, exhibited religious intolerance by 
throwing the image of Govindaraja into the sea, though the anti¬ 
quity of the Vaishnava shrine is proved by Manikkavachakar’s re¬ 
ference to it. Kulottunga II has been identified by some scholars 
with the Krimikantha Chola of Vaishnava literature, the Chola whose 
neck was diseased, or infected with germs, because of his impiety. 3 
His reign is an epoch in literary history; he and his feudatories pat¬ 
ronised Ottakkuttan, Sekkilar and Kamban. 

7. Rdjaraja II (A.D. 1146-1173) and Rajadhiraja 11 (A.D. 1163-1378) 

During the reign of Kulottunga IPs son, Rajaraja II, a 
civil war broke out about A.D, 1169 between Parakrama Pandya 
and Kulasekhara Pandya, and the latter seized Madura and 
killed his opponent along with some members of his family. 
The help sought for by Parakrama Pandya from Parakrama- 
bahu the Great, king Of Ceylon, came too late, Lahkapura, 
the Sinhalese general, conducted a destructive campaign in 
the Pandya country necessitating Chola intervention, on behalf 
of Kulasekhara, Won a victory over him, and put Vira Pandya, 
the son of Parakrama Pandya, in possession of the country. 
But soon Kulasekhara was reinstated by the Choias, who invaded 
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Ceylon. Parakramabahu changed his policy suddenly and allied 
himself with Kulasekhara, who m consequence turned against the 
Cholas. Therefore they also changed their policy and enthroned 
Vxra Pandya. This protracted warfare continued beyond the reign 
of Rajaraja II till about A.D, 1177. Thus, a century after the accession 
of Kulottunga I, the growth of trouble from the feudatories reached 
its climax and revealed the central weakness of the Chola empire. 
Rajadhiraja II (A.D. 1163-1179), the successor of Rajaraja II and an¬ 
other grandson of Vikrama Chola, brought the Pandya Civil War to 
a close. 


8. Kulottunga III (A.D. 1178-1216) 

Kulottunga III was chosen by Rajadhiraja II to be his successor 
but the relation between the two is not known. Though the help 
of Rajadhiraja secured the throne for Vlra Pandya, the latter intri¬ 
gued with Ceylon and turned against the Cholas. Probably about 
A.D. 1182, he was dethroned by Kulottunga who enthroned Vikrama 
Pandya, perhaps related to Kulasekhara Pandya. About A.D. 1189 
Vira Pandya again created trouble with the aid of the Kerala king, sus¬ 
tained defeat at the hands of Kulottunga, and took refuge in Quilon. 
Ceylon joined in the fray as usual, and while Kulottunga claims a 
victory over her, Nihsahkamalla, the Sinhalese ruler, is 
said to have invaded the Pandya country thrice, and appears to 
have seized Ramesvaram. Between A.D. 1190 and 1194 the Chola 
authority was asserted in the Kohgudesa. The relations of Kulottuh- 
ga with his Telugu-Choda feudatories, who occupied the region bet¬ 
ween the North Arcot and Nellore Districts, were generally good, 
but about A.D. 1196 he recovered Kanehl from them after their occu¬ 
pation of it for some time. About A.D. 1205 the third Pandya expedi¬ 
tion was sent against Jatavarman Kulasekhara, probably the son of 
Vikrama Pandya, who was defeated but reinstated. Kulottunga, how¬ 
ever, ravaged the country and destroyed the coronation-hall at 
Madura. He despatched an expedition to the Andhradesa about 
A.D. 1208. Towards the close of his reign Kulottunga reaped the fruit 
of his harsh Pandyan policy; he was overpowered by Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya I (brother of Jatavarman Kulasekhara) who could 
not however exploit his victory fully because of the Hoysala inter¬ 
vention on behalf of the Cholas. 

Gahgaikondacholapuram remained the capital of the Chola 
empire. Kulottunga gave much attention to Pandya affairs and 
was largely successful except at the end of his reign. He assumed 
the title of Maduraiyum Pandiyanmudittalaiycim Kondaruliya “who 
was pleased to take Madura and the crowned head of the Pandya.” 
He exercised firm control over the Telugu-Chodas. Famine conditions 
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prevailed in A.D. 1201 and 1202 and relief works were started by 
private agency, according to an inscription at Tiruvannamalai (North 
Arcot District). An inscription of A.D. 1213 mentions an institution 
for the study of Vydkarana at Tiruvorriyur near Madras, Kulottunga 
was active m building temples and improving them and the finest 
work of his reign is the temple at Tribhuvanam (Tanjore District), 
with striking Rdmdyana reliefs. Though he maintained his em¬ 
pire and its administrative system intacl, his difficulties bring into 
relief the dangers that threatened his position. His personal quali¬ 
ties were responsible for the continuance of the empire under him, 
and he may be regarded as the last great Chola. Many feudatory 
chieftains rose to power, such as Telugu-Chodas, Banas, Sambu- 
varayas, Kadavas, Malaiyamans, Adigamuns and others, and this im¬ 
paired the strength of the central authority. At last, the imperial¬ 
ism of the Pandyas ruined the Chola empire in the thirteenth 
century, 

9. Rdjardja HI (A.D. 1216-1246) and Rdjendra III (A.D. 1246-79) 

The relationship of Rajaraja III to his predecessor or successor 
is not definitely known, and his inscriptions refer to Kulottunga III 
as Periyadevar or the great king. Perhaps he was the son of Kulo- 
ttunga, and father of Rajendra III. Rajaraja was confronted with 
a difficult political situation, consequent on the rise of the Pandyas, 
the Hoysalas, the Kadavas, the Telugu-Chodas, and the Kakatiyas, 
and his incompetence and folly aggravated his difficulties. He 
brought about a conflict with the Pandyasi by violating the treaty with 
them. They inflicted a sanguinary defeat on him and seized his 
capital. A contemporary historical romance, the Gadyakarnamrita 
of Ralakalabha. refers to the flight of Rajaraja, his capture after a 
battle by the Kadavaraya, Kop-Perunjifiga, and the Hoysaia inter¬ 
vention in his favour. 

One of the queens of Hoysaia Ballala II (A.D. 1173-1220) was a 
Chola princess. His son, Narasimha It (A.D. 1220-1234), provoked by 
the audacity of Kop-Perunjiriga, who had imprisoned Rajaraja at 
Sendamangalam (South Arcot District) and ruined the Chola country 
and its temples, left his capital Dvarasamudra and pitched his camp 
at Pachchur, near Srlrahgam. After directing his generals against 
Kop-Perunjihga, Narasimha, who had captured Srirangam and Kan- 
chl, marched as far as Ramesvaram where he is said to have erected 
a pillar of victory. The Tiruvendipuram (South Arcot District) 
inscription of Rajaraja III, dated A.D. 1231-2, narrates the story of 
Kop-Perunjihga’s revolt, of his imprisoning the king, of the march of 
the Hoysaia generals, Apparma and Samudra Goppayya, to Senda- 
mahgalam, of their liberation of the royal prisoner, and the death 
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of a Ceylonese prince who had befriended the Kadava. Narasimha 
became famous as the ChoJardjyapratislUhdpandchcirija, or the foun¬ 
der of the Chola kingdom. After tlie defeat of the Panclyas, the 
Hoysala king entered into malrimonia] relations with them. Thus 
Rajaraja became dependent on the Hoysalas. The administration 
of the Chola country deteriorated, and the feudatories freed them¬ 
selves from imperial control. Though the IToysalas saved the 
Chola power from extinction for the time being by their interven¬ 
tion, they consolidated their joosition in the Chola country and at¬ 
tempted with success to play the role of arbitrators in the affairs of 
the Tamils. Narasimha’s son Somesvara (AD. 1234-1263) established 
his position at Kannanur, near Trichinopoly, about A.D. 1239 and 
played a part in the affairs of the declining Chola empire. 

Rajendra III (A.D, 1246-1279), more capable and energetic than 
Rajaraja III, attempted to increase his power and prestige with the 
help of the Telugu-Chodas. It is probable that he triumphed over 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya II, and the Hoysalas then inclined 
towards the Pandyas against the Cholas. But the accession of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, the greatest of his line, changed 
Somesvara’s hostile attitude towards Rajendra into one of friend¬ 
ship and co-operation. About A.D. 1250 Kanchl was occupied by Gana- 
pati Kakatiya, Taking advantage of this state of affairs Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya executed a grand military march which almost re¬ 
volutionized the political condition of South India. Somesvara 
was defeated and slain in battle. The Chojas were subdued; Kop- 
Perunjinga was converted into a subordinate Pandya ally ; the 
Telugu-Chodas were vanquished; the Kakatiyas were expelled from 
Kanchl; and Ncllore was seized. Rajendra’s political position was 
consequently that of a Pandyan feudatory from about A.D, 1258 to 
1279. Thus the mighty royal power founded by Rajaraja and 
Rajendra came to an ignoble end. Gahgaikondacholapuram continu¬ 
ed as the capital down to the last days of the Chola empire. 

10. Kop-Perunjinga 

The career of Kop-Perunjinga or Maharajasimha (A.D. 1229-1278) 
of Sendamahgalam best illustrates the decline of the Chola empire. 
He started as a loyal feudatory of Rajaraja, but defeated him about 
A.D. 1231 at Tellaru, near Wandiwash, and imprisoned him at Senda¬ 
mahgalam. After the intervention of Hoysala Narasimha II Kop-Peru- 
njihga again became a Chola feudatory. But in A.D. 1243 he assumed 
titles indicative of his independent status. Kop-Perunjinga defeat¬ 
ed the Hoysalas in A.D. 1252-3 at Perambalur (Trichinopoly District), 
seized their ladies and expiated his guilt by gifts to the temple at 
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Vpiddhachalam. But Jatavarman Sundara Panclya besieged £enda- 
maiigalam, reduced him to vassalage in A.D. 1255, and secured his co¬ 
operation in his own northern campaigns. 

The inscriptions of Kop-Perunjmga are largely found in the 
South Arcot, North Arcot, and Chingleput Districts and to a lesser 
extent, in the Tanjore, Kurnool and Godavari Districts. He claims 
to have conquered the Cholas, the Hoysalas, the Pandyas and the 
Kakatlyas. From his stronghold at Sendamangalam he controlled 
Cuddalore, Chidambaram, Vriddhaehalam and Karachi. Fie was de¬ 
voted to God Nataraja at Chidambaram and built the eastern 
Gopura of the temple there. Flis titles are not only political, mili¬ 
tary and religious but also literary. There is some truth under¬ 
lying the titles Pandyamanddla-sthapana-sutradhara, Sahodara- 
sundura, Karndtalakshmi-huitaka, Kdthaka-kula-tilaka, and Pennciva- 
dindtha. There is ample justification for his titles of Sarvajna Khad- 
gamalla, Vdlbalaperumdl and Kanakasablidpati-sabha-sarvakiLrya- 
sarvakdla-nirvahaka. But whether his literaxy titles like Kavtsarva- 
bliauma and Suhitya-ratnakara are well founded is more than one 
can say, though the title Bharata-malla may be justified by the sculp¬ 
tures of dance-poses he caused to be engraved on the eastern gateway 
of the Chidambaram temple; he shows self-restraint in describing 
himself as Kdverl-kamuka. Fie claims to be a Kaduvetti or Pallava 
by descent. His character and achievements before and after A.D. 1243 
exhibit a remarkable inner unity. During an age of stress and 
storm, he established his power and prestige and his forceful per¬ 
sonality and unbounded energy made his name and family famous 
in the triangular political contest among the Pandyas, the Floysalas, 
and the Kakatlyas for control of the fast declining Chola empire. 

POLITICAL ORGANISATION 
1. Central Government 

The extent and resources of the Chola empire increased the 
power and prestige of its sovereigns. The pomp of kingship was 
augmented not only by the great capitals like Tanjore, Gangai- 
kondacholapuram, Mu^ikondan 9 and Kanchl, the large imperial 
household and imposing state banquets, and the magnificent danas 
or donations made in lieu of the Asvamedha and other sacrifices of 
old, but also by the giving of royal names to idols and the installa¬ 
tion and worship of the images of kings and queens in temples. 
The system of hereditary succession to the throne was occasionally 
modified by the ruling king’s choice as Yuvaraja of a younger prince 
in preference to his seniors. The princes were associated vrith the 
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ruling sovereigns and actively employed in war and peace,. The 
absolutism of monarchy was tempered both by a ministerial coun¬ 
cil and by an organised administrative staff, the heads of depart¬ 
ments being in close contact with the king, and often consulted by 
him. .Royal tours contributed to the efficiency of the administra¬ 
tion and the officers were paid by land assignments, and honoured 
and encouraged by titles. The higher officials enjoyed the status 
of ; perundaram } and the lower ones sirutaram. Administrative 
activities, as well as military ancl trade movements, were facilitated 
by peruvalis or trunk roads. There was brisk commercial inter¬ 
course with China, Sumatra, and Java in the east, and Arabia and 
other countries around the Persian Gulf in the west. Some mer¬ 
chant guilds were gigantic international organisations. Industries 
were in a flourishing condition, particularly jewellery and metal 
work, weaving, and manufacture of salt. Public revenue was de¬ 
rived mainly from land and collected in kind, or in cash, or in 
both, by village assemblies. Land was possessed by individuals 
and communities, There were peasant proprietorship and other 
forms of land tenure. Agricultural prosperity was ensured by the 
special attention given to irrigation by government as well as local 
authorities. The proper utilisation of the water of Kaverl and 
other rivers was supplemented by great tanks. Village assemblies 
were to perform the functions of maintaining tanks in good condi¬ 
tion and of reclaiming forest and waste lands. The state’s demand 
of land revenue seems to have been one-third of the gross produce 
in the time of Rajaraja I. This proportion was fixed after an ela-i 
borate land survey and we have already mentioned the surveys 
ordered by that emperor and by Kulottuhga I. There were perio¬ 
dical revisions of the classifications of land and of the assessment 
of land revenue. The other items of public income were customs 
and tolls, taxes on various kinds of profession, mines, forests, salt¬ 
pans, etc. The numerous taxes, though uneconomical from the 
modern point of view, were intended to supplement the land re¬ 
venue with its fluctuations due to remissions in hard times. There 
were occasional famines, general or local; the visitation of A.D. 1152 
evidently belonged to the former category. Unpaid labour was 
frequently employed. Though there is evidence of the sympathetic 
administration of the tax system—Kulottuhga I earned fame by 
abolishing tolls—some cases of oppression are on record. Further, 
the rise into power of the feudal chiefs must have increased the tax 
burdens of the people. Failure to pay the land revenue involved 
the sale of the land in question, not excluding temple lands. The 
chief items of public expenditure were: the king and his court, 
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army and navy, civil administrative staff, roads, and irrigation 
tanks and channels besides temples and religious endowments. 

IXhe army consisted of elephants, cavalry and infantry— mun- 
rukai-mahdsenai or the great army with three limbs. As many as 
seventy regiments, named after royal titles, are mentioned in in¬ 
scriptions?) They possessed a corporate organisation, participated 
in civic life, and made grants to temples. (Attention was given 
to their training and discipline, and cantonments (ka(tagam or 
padaivlduj existed. There were recruits from Kerala in the army. 
The strength of the elephant corps was 60,000 and that of the whole 
army, about 150,000. It was composed chiefly of Kaikkolas (lit. rnen 
with strong arms) or Sengundar (lit. spear-wielders).) The Velaik- 
karas were the body-guard of the monarch, sworn to defend him with 
their lives and often ready to immolate themselves on his funeral 
pyre. (Very costly Arabian horses were imported in large numbers 
in order to strengthen the cavalry, but most of them were short¬ 
lived in South India. Kings and princes led armiesjand Rajaditya 
and Rajadhiraja I died on the battlefields of Taklcolam and Koppam. 
Commanders enjoyed the rank of Nayaka, Senapati, or Mahadan- 
danayaka; they were Vellalas, Brahmanas and others. Wars some¬ 
times started with cattle-lifting, (pities like Kshatriyasikhdrnarii 
were conferred upon men with a distinguished record) The terri¬ 
ble character of Chola warfare was exhibited in the invasions of 
Irattapacli, Painciyamandalam and Ceylon, Much injury was done 
to the civil population, women not excepted, and mutilations like 
nose-slitting are on record. When we speak of the glories of tem¬ 
ples and of the luxuries of kings and chieftains, we cannot forget 
that they obtained enormous spoils of war by the infliction of un¬ 
speakable miseries on their neighbours. Even the sanctity of am¬ 
bassadors was sometimes violated, 

jjThe naval achievement of the Cholas reached its climax during 
the reign of Rajaraja the Great and his successor. Not only were 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts controlled by them, but the Bay 
of Bengal became a Chola lake. But we cannot form any idea of 
the technique of their naval warfare or of other details related to 
the navy. Some think that merchant vessels were employed in 
transporting the army and that Chola naval fights were land battles 
fought on the decks of ships/j 

(The empire of Rajaraja the Great was divided into about eight 
mcmdalams or provinces, and the latter, into vajanadus and nodus. 
The next administration sub-divisions were kurrams or kottams 
each consisting of a number of autonomous villages playing a vital 
and conspicuous part in the administration/) We have seen that 
princes were in charge of the provinces of Vehgl and Madura. 
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2. Local Self-Government: the Mahasabha and the Variyam 

Though there was corporate activity in economic and religious 
life and in territorial divisions like nadns and nagarams ; (towns), 
it was the village assemblies that exhibited Ihe greatest and the 
most comprehensive group activity. The village and town assem¬ 
blies were primary assemblies while those of nadns were represen¬ 
tative institutions. Of the two kinds of assemblies called the Ur 
and the Sablia or Mahasabha. which were gatherings of the adult 
male members of the local community, the former was of the gene¬ 
ral type and the latter was the assembly of the agrahara or Brah- 
mana settlement, and it is this type that looms large in Chola inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Inscriptions referring to the Mahasabha or describing its activi¬ 
ties are largely found in Tondamandalam and Cholamandalam. The 
assemblies are found concentrated in certain regions, the major 
concentration being around Kanchl and a minor one encircling 
Madras. 

The two Utlaramerur records of Parantaka I of A.D. 919 and 921 
contain the resolutions passed by the local Mahasabha on the con¬ 
stitution of vdnyams or Executive Committees, the second resolu¬ 
tion improving on and superseding the first. According to the re¬ 
gulations of A.D. 921, each of the thirty wards of the village was 1 to no¬ 
minate for selection persons possessing the following qualifica¬ 
tions:—Ownership of more than 1/4 veli (about an acre and a half) 
of land; residence in a house built on one’s own site; age between 
thirty-five and seventy; the knowledge of the Vedic mantra-brdh- 
manas; in the alternative one-eighth veli of land and knowledge of 
one Veda and a Bhashya. The following among others were ex¬ 
cluded:—those who had been on any of the committees for the past 
three years; those who had been on the committee but had failed 
to submit the accounts, together' with all their specified relations; 
those who had committed incest or other great sins as well as their 
relations (specified); those who had stolen the property of others; 
etc. 

Prom among the persons duly nominated, one was to be chosen 
for each of the thirty Kudumbus or wards by Kndavolai (lit. pot- 
ticket) or lot for a year in the manner prescribed. Of the thirty 
so selected twelve, who were advanced in age and learning and had 
served on the garden and tank committees, were assigned to the 
samvatsara-vanyam or annual committee; twelve to the tattavari- 
yam or garden committee; and six to the erivariyam or tank com¬ 
mittee. Two other committees were similarly selected—the pan- 
chavdra-variymn (a standing committee) and the pon-vdriyam (gold 
committee). The lot system was worked on the following lines: Names 
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of eligible persons were written on palm-leaf tickets which were 
put into a pot and shuffled, and a young boy was directed to take 
out as many tickets as there were members to be chosen. Inscrip¬ 
tions in other places than Uttarainerur mention additional commit¬ 
tees for justice, wards, and fields, the uddsiva committee and so on 
The term udasrna has been interpreted as ascetics, but it is better 
to Lake it as referring to strangers or foreigners. The number of 
committees and of members varied from village to village, and no 
payment was made for their services. The members of the com¬ 
mittee were called Variyapperumakkal; the Mahasabhd was called 
Perniiguri and its members, pcrumakkal. Ordinarily the assembly 
met in the village temple and occasionally under a tree or on the 
bank of a tank. There are no references to voting or to a quorum 
General questions were discussed in the assembly and resolutions 
(vyavasthai) were passed and recorded. 

(^Membership of the Committee required very high qualifications, 
regarding age, property, learning, capacity for committee work, and 
moral purity not only of one’s self but also of one’s relations; and 
no membership of any of the Committees was permitted until three 
years had elapsed from the period of last service on a Committee^ 
Such a personnel rendering honorary service would have been 
available only in prosperous, enlightened and virtuous villages.(*To 
run the Mahasabhd successfully, a village should have men, honest 
and true, learned and capable, self-supporting and experienced. The 
lot system would produce tire best results only under such condi¬ 
tions?) Otherwise it may give a chance to anybody irrespective of 
his qualifications; without the principle of rotation in office, it may 
do injustice to competent candidates. Uttaramerur avoided the pit- 
falls of the Kudavolai system and it was the model for other sabhas 
in the Chola empire. 

3. Functions of the Mahasabhd; Fiscal, Judicial and Ministranl 

The extent of village autonomy may be gauged from the func¬ 
tions performed by assemblies. The Mahasabhd possessed proprie¬ 
tary rights over communal lands and controlled the private lands 
within its jurisdiction. It did everything preliminary to convey¬ 
ance of property, which required the sanction of the central autho¬ 
rity. The Mahasabhd was concerned with the reclamation of forest 
and waste lands. It co-operated with royal officials in estimating 
the produce of cultivated land and assessing the land revenue due 
from the village. It collected that revenue and in cases of default 
had the power to sell the land in question by public auction. Dis¬ 
putes about land and irrigation rights were settled by it and in spe¬ 
cial cases assemblies from the neighbourhood were requested to co- 
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operate with it in reaching a decision. General surveys were under'- 
taken by the Central Government, but the approval of the Makei- 
sabhd was necessary for any change in the classification of land 
within its sphere. It had powers of taxation for purposes connect¬ 
ed with the village, and of remission of such taxation for specific 
reasons. Instead of paying land revenue every year, a landowner 
might pay a fixed sum to the assembly and compound all his future 
dues to the local and central authorities, the assembly regularly 
paying all such dues thereafter in perpetuity. Such arrangements 
were made in the case of lands set apart for charitable purposes. 

The Committees looked after the village administration with 
the assistance of paid officials, who detected crime. The judicial 
committee, Nyayattar , of the assembly settled disputes, pronounced 
on the innocence or guilt of the accused, and awarded punishments. 
The establishment of the guilt by a popular committee is the basis 
of the remark that the jury system prevailed under the Cholas. 
Inscriptions reveal that various forms of homicide were distinguish¬ 
ed and capital punishment was not inflicted in all cases. When death 
was caused by accident as in hunting, the guilty man was required 
to endow a perpetual lamp to be lighted in the village temple for 
religious merit of the deceased. Even in some cases of murder, the 
extreme penalty of the law was not meted out. The Chola admini¬ 
stration of justice may thus be regarded as unduly lenient. The 
Uttaramerur inscriptions discussed above emphasise the gravity of 
such offences as incest, adultery, Iheft, and forgery, and hint that 
“riding on an ass” was a punishment for some serious crimes. 

The Mahasabha performed other functions like the maintenance 
of roads and irrigation works including tanks (the major public 
works being executed by the Central Government as their construc¬ 
tion was beyond the resources of local bodies), supervision of endow¬ 
ments (religious, medical and eleemosynary) by the dharmavariyam, 
and provision for learning, etc. from its own limited resources. Thus 
the Central Government concerned itself with external delence, 
the maintenance of internal peace and order, the promotion of the 
general prosperity and cultural progress of the empire, and left the 
village assemblies largely to themselves, exercising a general control 
and interfering in their affairs only in cases of conflict or other excep¬ 
tional situations. Unions of villages might be effected with the 
approval of the Central Government. The administration of vil¬ 
lages was well organised on popular lines, conducive to the progress 
and prosperity of their inhabitants, and it was such villages exhibit¬ 
ing corporate activity which, though in a state of decline, early in 
the nineteenth, century, formed the “little republics” that extorted the 
admiration of famous Anglo-Indian administrators. 
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1. Contra Pandarathar, Pirhalach-Cholar-Charittiram, (in Tamil), Pt. I (Anna- 
malainagar, 1949), pp. 76-78. 

2. See Vol. IV, p. 139. 

3. Cf. Suvarnadvipa, by R. C. Majumdar, Part I, p. 168, and also infra, Ch. XXI. 

4. See above, pp. 24-26. 

5. For these identifications and the Chola conquest of this region, cf. Suvarnadvfpa 
by R. C. Majumdar, Part I, pp. 167 ff, who holds that “the Chola emperors tried 
to maintain their hold on the distanL oversea empire, at least for nearly a 
century.” 

5a. The dates of these and some subsequent kings are given somewhat differently 
by different writers. Thus K. A. N. Sastri gives the following dates in his 
second edition of the ‘Colas’ (published in 1955) which differ from those given 
above: 

Rajadhiraja I (A.D. 1018-1054). 

VIrarajendra (A.D. 1062-1069). 

Kulottunga III (ruled upto A.D. 1217-18). 

In ! A History of South India’, also published in 1955, K. A. N. Sastri gives 
A.D. 1016 as the date of Rajaraja’s death (p. 200) instead of A.D. 1014, as given, 
in the text above, and also in his 'Colas’ (p. 183). 

6. See above, pp. 169-170. 

7. See above, p. 170. 

8. But cf. above, p. 242. 

9. Mudikonda-Cholapuram; known as Palaiyarai (near Kumbhakonam) and Nandi- 
puram before the eleventh century (Pandarathar, op. cit., 82). 
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THE LATER PANDYAS 

1. INTERVAL BETWEEN THE FIRST AND THE SECOND EMPIRE 

The first empire of the Pandyas was ruined by their defeats 
at Tellai’U, Arichit, and Sripurambiyam, and Rajasiiiiha II was over¬ 
thrown by Parantaka I about A.D. 920. But the battle of Takko- 
lam revived their importance and Rajaraja I found them to be very 
powerful. He reconquered them and Rajendra I seized the Pandya 
crown from Ceylon, appointed one of his sons as the Chola-Pandya 
Viceroy and constructed a great palace at Madura. But his suc¬ 
cessors were troubled by Pandya princes in alliance with Ceylon. 
The anarchy during Adhirajendra’s reign gave scope for their in¬ 
transigence which was put down with a strong hand by Kulotluhga 
I, who changed the system of administration by Chola princes and 
established military colonies on the highways of the Pandya coun¬ 
try -without, however, attempting to control its internal affairs. The 
further marks of Pandyan subordination were the Chola names given 
to places and the payment of tribute. The inscriptions of the Pandyas 
increase and those of the Cholas diminish in number during the 
period of Kulottunga and his successors. The steady growth of 
Papdya power was however paralysed by a civil war, which lasted 
from A.D. 1169 till about A.D. 1177. This gave the Cholas another 
chance of asserting their power in the southern kingdom. We have 
sketched above 1 the three Pandya campaigns of Kulottunga III 
about A.D. 1182, 1189 and 1205. In the last of these campaigns, he 
overpowered Jatavarman Kulasekhara (A.D. 1190-1216) who was a 
great ruler and the harbinger of his country’s independence. His 
inscriptions are found in the Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly Dis¬ 
tricts, and Travancore was subordinate to him. He seems to have 
assumed the title of Edjagambhira. 

2. MARAVARMAN SUNDARA PANDYA 

Maravarman Sundara (A.D. 1216-1238), probably the brother of 
Jatavarman Kulasekhara, inaugurated the second empire of the 
Pandyas which lasted right through the thirteenth century. An 
inscription of his third regnal year describes him as Sondrjuvalangi- 
yaruliya, “who was pleased to effect the rendition of the Chola 
country.” Quite at the beginning of his reign he invaded the kingdom 
of Kulottunga III, burnt Uraiyur and Tanjore, drove the Chola king 
into the wilderness, and marched as far as Puliyur or Chidambaram. 
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Iioysala intervention prevented Sundara Paudya’s reaping the full 
benefits of his victory, and he had to give back the conquered terri¬ 
tory to the vanquished enemy who accepted the position of a vassal. 
Kulottunga died soon after his reinstatement. Maravarman’s later 
inscription states that “the Chola (Rajaraja III) no longer consider¬ 
ed it the proper course to owe allegiance to the Pandya who had 
bestowed the crown on him on a former occasion. He began once 
more to feel that his security lay in his own fertile country and 
declined to do the usual honour to the commands (of the Pandya), 
refused to pay the usual tribute, and instead despatched a large 
army”. Rajaraja’s violation of the peace joroved disastrous to his 
kingdom, and again Hoysala intervention was necessary for repair¬ 
ing the effects of his stupidity. Maravarman defeated the Chola, and 
occupied large parts of his territory. Rajaraja was seized and im¬ 
prisoned by his vassal, Kop-Peruhjmga, and the Hoysalas interfer¬ 
ed, released the prisoner, defeated the Pandyas, invaded their 
country and obliged them to acquiesce in the restoration of the 
Chola emperor. Thus both the victories of Maravarman against the 
Cholas were rendered nugatory. But he ruled over a powerful 
kingdom. Besides his own country his dominions included parts of 
the Trichinopoly District and Pudukkottai, and he assumed titles 
indicative of his seizure and rendition of the Chola country. lie 
was succeeded by Maravarman Sundara Pandya II (A.D. 1238-1251), 
whose weakness was taken advantage of by Rajendra III. The 
inscriptions of the latter describe him as “ an expert in cutting off 
the crowned head of the Pandya”, “who plundered the Pandya 
country”, etc. It is probable that his overlordship was acknowledg¬ 
ed by Maravarman Sundara Pandya II. 

JATAVARMAN SUNDARA PANDYA I 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I (c. A.D. 1251-1268) was the great¬ 
est king of his line. His grand imperial career started with the defeat 
of the Chera king, Udayamartanda. Jatavarman overcame the 
Hoysalas at Kannanur near Trichinopoly, caused their withdrawal 
from the Kaverl region, reduced the Chola to subordination, pro¬ 
ceeded against Sendamangalam (the capital of Kop-Perunjiuga), 
rejected the Kadava’s offer of tribute, defeated him and seized his 
territory, but subsequently reinstated him as a subordinate ally. Be¬ 
tween A.D. 1254 and 1256 Northern Ceylon was reduced to vassalage. 
Thus, during the first six years of his reign, Jatavarman conquered 
the Chera, Hoysala, Chola, Kadava and Sinhalese powers, and his 
authority extended from Travancore to the South Arcot Dis¬ 
trict. Subsequently, he marched against Gandagopa'la the Telugu- 
Choja chief, defeated and killed him, captured Kafichi, overcame 
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Ganapati Kakatiya, and reached Nellore, where he celebrated his 
victories by a Vlrabhisheka. We are m the dark regarding the exact 
order of Jatavarman’s conquests. He annexed the Kongudesa, and 
in another conflict with the Iloysalas killed their king Somesvara 
in the neighbourhood of Srlraiigam in A.D. 1262. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya’s imperialism was thorough-going, 
and the Chola kingdom was incorporated in the Pandya Empire; in 
the language of his inscription the Ponni (Kaveri) land (the Chola 
country) became the Kanni land (the Pandya country). The whole 
region from Ceylon to Nellore and Cuddapah, excluding Mysore, 
was under his imperial control. He assumed many imposing titles: 
Samastajagadadliara or support of the whole world; Emmandcilanuim 
Kondaruliya or who was pleased to take every country; Hemd- 
chchhadanaruja or the king who covered (the temple) with gold; 
Mahdrd'jddhirdja-sriparamesvara; Marakata-prUhvi-bhrit or the 
emerald king; KcmchTpuramkonddn; EUcindalaiyandn or supreme 
over all. His conquests made him exceedingly rich and he largely 
endowed the Chidambaram and Srlraiigam temples. His numerous 
gifts to the latter temple, amounting to eighteen lakhs of gold 
pieces, are enumerated in his Srlraiigam inscription. He provided 
the Chidambaram and Srlraiigam temples with golden roofs and 
built a golden hall in the Chidambaram temple. He crowned him¬ 
self at Nellore and Srlraiigam and performed many tulabhdras at 
these two places. His records emphasise his warlike qualities, his 
liberality, his love of pomp and display, and above all, his profound 
appreciation of the extent of his empire and of the credit accruing 
to him therefrom. His Srlraiigam inscription begins by recording 
the death of “the moon of the Karnata family” (Somesvara Hoysala), 
and mentions the overthrow of the king of Kalhaka (Kop-Peruh- 
jihga) besides specifying the king’s various gifts to god Rahganatha. 
Further, his superiority as “the Sun among kings” is emphasised by 
the frequent use of the phrase Rdjatapana and its numerous 
Synonyms. 

The chronology of the later Pandyas is characterised by over¬ 
lapping dates. Thus we find Jatavarman Vlra Pandya (A.D. 1253-1275) 
ruling along with Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I. Marco Polo 
refers to the “five Royal Brothers,” and the reference is supported 
by Chinese evidence. The Muslim historian, Wassaf, mentions the 
king’s three brothers who were independent rulers. Hence arose 
the theory of the joint rule of five Pandya brothers. But overlap¬ 
ping dates occur in Chola and Sinhalese chronology as well, and 
are explained with reference to the position of the Yuvartijas. In¬ 
scriptions do not exhibit the Pamjiyan kingdom as divided into five 
separate parts. Moreover the rule of five brothers is hardly ever 
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feasible. Therefore it is generally held that the later Pandyan 
monarchy was a single monarchy, of which the unity was by no 
means impaired by the presence of ‘sub-kings.’ Mo,si of the achieve¬ 
ments, with which Jatavarman Yira Pandya is credited in his 
records found in the Madura, Ramnacl and Tirmevelly districts and 
in Pudukkottai, are those of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I himself. 
Therefore the former must have played a prominent part in the 
affairs of the realm during the reign of Sundara. 

4. MARAVARMAN KULASEKHARA PANDYA 

During the reign of the last great Pandya Maravarman Kula¬ 
sekhara (c. A.D. 1268-1310), the following four princes co-operated 
with him in the administration of the empire: Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya II, Maravarman Vikrama Pandya, Jatavarman Vira 
Pandya II, and Jatavarman Sundara Pandya III, who came to power 
in A.D. 1276, 1283, 1296 and 1303 respectively — the two last being 
sons of Kulasekhara. The emperor assumed the Lilies: “the conqueror 
of all countries,” “who had no equal,” and “captor of Kollom” 
(Quiion). ITis inscriptions say that he conquered Kerala, Kohgu, 
Cholamandalam, Tondamandalam and Ceylon. Pie inflicted final 
defeat on Rajendra III Chola and Hoysala Ramanatha in A.D. 1279, 
and annexed their territories. About A.D. 1284, his general, Arya 
ChakravartI, invaded Ceylon and returned home with the Tooth 
Relic of Buddha during the interregnum in Ceylonese history from 
A.D. 1283 to 1302. Parakramabahu III (A.D. 1302-1310) submitted 
to Kulasekhara and recovered the Tooth Relic by peaceful negotia¬ 
tion during a visit to Madura. 

The greatness of Maravarman Kulasekhara is vouched for by 
Marco Polo and Muslim historians like Wassaf. Marco Polo, who visit¬ 
ed the Pandya country about A.D. 1293, observes: “The great pro¬ 
vince of Ma'bar (the coast of South India from Quiion to Nellore) 
... .is styled India the Greater; it is best of all the Indies. . . .the 
finest and noblest in the world. At this end of the province reigns 
one of those five royal brothers, who is crowned king, and his name 
is Sonder Bandi Davar (Sundara Papdya Devar), In his kingdom 
they find very fine and great pearls.... Cail (Kayal at the mouth 
of the Tamraparm) is a great and noble city, and belongs to Ashar 
(Sekhar?) the eldest of five brother kings. It is at this city that all 
the ships touch that come from the west, as from Hormos and from 
Kis (an island in the Persian Gulf) and from Aden, and all Arabia, 

laden with horses and with other things for sale- There Is a 

great business done in this city.... The king possesses vast treasures 
and wears upon his person great store of rich jewels. He maintains 
great state and administers his kingdom with great equity, and ex- 
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tends great favour to merchants and foreigners so that they are very 
glad to visit his city.” The Venetian traveller’s account of social life 
refers to the king’s 500 wives, the nakedness of the people and 
absence of tailors, the prevalence of sati, the belief in omens and 
astiology, and the dancing girls attached to temples. Marco Polo 
draws pointed attention to the speedy death of most of the imported 
hoises, owing to mismanagement and absence of farriers, and to 
the consequent colossal financial loss. He also notes the poor fight¬ 
ing equipment of the warriors who are described as “most wretched 
soldiers.” 

The remarks of Wassaf are very valuable. “The curiosities of 
Chin (China) and Machin (Canton) and the beautiful products ol 
Hind and Sind, laden on large ships. .. .sailing like mountains with 
the wings of the winds on the surface of the water are always arriv¬ 
ing there. The wealth of the Isles of the Persian gulf in particular, 
and m pari the beauty and adornment of other countries from Irak 
and Khurasan as far as Rum (Turkey) and Europe are derived from 
Mat bar, which is so situated as to be the key of Hind.... Kales 
Dewar (Kulasekhara Devar), the ruler of Ma'bar, enjoyed a highly 
prosperous life, extending to forty and odd years, during which time 
neither any foreign enemy entered his country nor any severe 
malady confined him to bed. His coffers were replete with wealth 
inasmuch that in the treasury of the city of Mardi (Madura) there 
were 1200 crores of gold (dinars) deposited.... Besides this there 
was an accumulation of precious stones, such as pearls, rubies, tur¬ 
quoises and emeralds more than is in the power of language 
to express.” Muslim historians inform us further that some Arab 
merchants occupied a high place in the councils of the Pandyas. 
Abdur Rahman is described as Prime Minister in charge of the 
customs to which office his son and grandson succeeded. 

Maravarman Kulasekhara had two sons, the legitimate Jala- 
varman Sundara Pandya and the illegitimate Jatavarman Vira 
Pandya. The association of Vira Pandya in the government as early 
as A.D. 1296 and choice of him as heir apparent caused Sundara Pan¬ 
dya to usurp the throne after murdering his father in A.D. 1310. 
Expelled from Madura by Vira Pandya, Sundara Pandya appealed 
for help to ‘Ala-ud-dm Khalji or Malik Kaffir. Vira Pandya aided Vira 
Ballala III Hoysala (A.D. 1291-1342) against Kaffir. Malik Kaffir 
who would probably have invaded Ma‘bar in any case, as a part 
of the imperial policy of the Khaljls even if there had been no 
Pandya war of succession, or any other cause of complaint, led an 
expedition against the Pandya kingdom. The sequel of this inva¬ 
sion will be described in the next volume. 

1. See p. 246. 
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CEYLON 

The story of the liberation of Ceylon by Vijayabahu I Srlsahgha- 
bodhi (c. A.D. 1055-1110) from the Chola yoke about A.D. 1070 has 
been narrated in the previous volume. 1 The period of about a cen¬ 
tury and a half after Vijayabahu’s success against the Cholas is re¬ 
garded by historians as the Polonnaruva age of Ceylonese history. 
Vijayabahu changed the name of the city from Pulatthinagara 
(Polonnaruva) to Vijayarajapura. An important feature of the 
history of this period is the rivalry between the Paiidya and Kalinga 
factions at the Ceylonese court. 

Vijayabahu I invested his next younger brother Vlrabahu with 
the dignity of Uparaja, and made over to him the province of Dak- 
shina-desa. On his youngest brother Jayabahu he conferred the 
dignity of an AcUpada, and bestowed on him the province of Rohana, 
Lllavati, daughter of king Jagatlpala (c. A.D. 1042-46) who was a 
former ruler of Ceylon, escaped from the Chola country and came 
back to the island. She was consecrated by Vijayabahu I as his 
Mahishl (Queen). The king’s daughter from Lllavati was married 
to Vlravarman who was made viceroy of the province of Merukan- 
dara. The king also brought to the island princess Trilokasundar! 
of the royal family of Kalinga and consecrated her as his Mahishz. 
Trilokasundar! must have been related to the contemporary Imperial 
Gahga monarch Rajaraja I (A.D. 1070-78) of Kalihganagara. 2 She 
gave birth to Vikramabahu and several daughters. Her kinsmen 
Madhukamava (Madhukamarnava?), Bhlmaraja and Balatkara came 
from the Kalinga capital Simhapura and settled in Lanka on receipt 
of befitting maintenances from the king. Trilokasundar'i’s daughter 
Ratnavall, married to Manabharana, gave birth to Parakramabahu 
who became the ruler of the island in the latter half of the twelfth 
century. A sister of the Kalinga princes settled in Lanka, named 
Sunclan, and queen LUavatl’s daughter’s daughter bearing her 
name, were given in marriage to prince Vikramabahu. Two of 
Vijayabahu’s daughters from Trilokasundar! were married to his 
younger brothers Vtrabahu and Jayabahu. On the death of Vira- 
bahu the king made Jayabahu the Uparaja and Vikramabahu an 
Adipada conferring on the latter the viceroyalty of Rohana. King 
Vijayabahu gave his sister Mitra in marriage to a prince of the 
Pandya royal house of South India. 
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Vijayabahu built many Buddhist monasteries, repaired a num¬ 
ber of tanks and vihdrcis, and invited and settled in his kingdom 
numerous monks from Ramanya (Ramannadesa, Lower Burma). lie 
tried to maintain diplomatic relations with the Karniata (Western 
Chalukya) and Chola kings. In the 30th year of his reign (c. A.B 
1035) the king declared war against the Cholas; but the Tamil 
mercenaries settled in Ceylon and known as the Velakkaras were 
unwilling Lo fight with their kinsmen acioss the sea and rebelled. 
Vijayabahu succeeded in subduing the revolt. In the 45th year (c. 
AD. 1100), the king was preparing for defence against a Chola at¬ 
tack; but the Cholas did not appear. The king ruled lor 55 years 
(50 or 80 years according to some traditions). 

On Vijayabahu’s death in c. A.D. 1110 his sister Mitra with her 
Panclya husband’s help raised Jayabahu to the throne at Polonnaruva 
and her own son Manabharana to the dignity of Yuvardja, although 
prince Vikramabahu of the Kalinga faction was entitled to this 
latter position. This led to a struggle between North and South 
Lanka. Vikramabahu (II), who was the viceroy in the South, con¬ 
quered Rajarashtra and made Polonnaruva his headquarters; but he 
lost the South to his enemies. Pie, however, did not crown himself 
as king. Vikramabahu had also to fight with an invader called 
Vlradeva, who is described as the lord of Aryadesa and the sovereign 
of Palandvipa and was apparently an Indian adventurer. Viradeva 
is stated to have occupied Rajarashtra for a time, but to have been 
soon afterwards killed. There was also constant fight between the 
partisans of the North and the South. 

On the death of Jayabahu, Mahadipdda (Yuvardja) Mana- 
bhararia, also styled Virabahu, considered himself his successor. Pie 
soon died, leaving his young son Parakramabahu. Plis brothers 
Kirtisrlmegha and Srlvallabha now led the partisans of the South. 

Vikramabahu II (c. A.D. 1116-37) died after a rule of 21 years 
(28 years according to some traditions) and was succeeded by his 
son Gajabahu (c. A.D, 1137-53) at Polonnaruva. In the South, 
Kirtisrlmegha died and Parakramabahu succeeded him in his domi¬ 
nions. Parakramabahu assumed the title Mahadipdda with an eye 
to the succession to the throne of Polonnaruva after Gajabahu’s 
death. He organised a huge army, and, as a first step, conquered 
the mountainous district called Malaya. A protracted war then en¬ 
sued between Gajabahu and Parakramabahu, in which the former was 
ultimately captured along with the princes Choclaganga and Vikrantu- 
bahu. About this time, prince Manabharaiia, the son of Parakrama¬ 
bahu s uncle •farivallabha from queon Sugala, rose against Para¬ 
kramabahu, occupied Polonnaruva, and got Gajabahu in his 
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power. But his army was soon overpowered by Parakramabahu’s 
forces that reconquered Polonnaruva. Gajabahu succeeded in taking 
shelter at Koshthasara (probably near Kantalai) and Manabharana 
repaired to Rohana with the sacred relics of the Buddha. Gajabahu 
then made Gahgatataka (Giritala, about 7 miles west-north-west of 
Polonnaruva) his residence. He died after having reigned in ail for 
twenty-two years according to one tradition, although it is difficult to 
be definite on the point. Before Gajabahu’s death there was a tripar¬ 
tite civil war disturbing the peace of the whole island- But essentially 
it was part of a long struggle between the North and the South. 
Parakramabahu was for a time compelled to take shelter at Vikrama- 
pura, not far from the city of Polonnaruva. But he succeeded 
ultimately in recovering the city and Manabharana tied to Rohana 
where he died. 

Parakramabahu I (c. A.D, 1153-86), surnamed Arirajavesya- 
bhujanga, ruled for thirty-three years (thirty-two years according to 
one tradition). As we have seen, his grandmother Trilokasundarl, 
queen of Vijayabahu I, was a princess of the Ganga dynasty of Kalih- 
ga. He married Rupavatl born in the family of king Kirtisrimegha. 
Parakramabahu was a powerful king and a great builder. He was 
learned in the science of medicine and founded marry hospitals and 
other charitable institutions. The city of Pulatthinagara (Polonna¬ 
ruva) and old Anuradhapura, destroyed by the Cholas, were rebuilt 
by him. He laid out many gardens and built numerous religious edi¬ 
fices. ITe reorganised civil and military administrations, and his irri- 
gation works led to the prosperity of his dominions. He also reorga¬ 
nised the Buddhist Church. But he oppressed the subjects with 
heavy taxation. 

Parakramabahu I suppressed a rebellion of the Sinhalese and 
Kerala (Malayali) mercenaries of Koshthasara (a military garrison 
not far to the east of Polonnaruva) who combined themselves with 
the Dravidian military corporation known in Sinhalese history as 
the Velakkaras. 

Queen Sugala, wife of Srlvallabha and mother of Manabharana, 
was ruling independently over the province of Rohana from Uddha- 
nadvara (probably Galabada near Monaragala). She was in the 
possession of the sacred relics (Buddha’s tooth and alms-bowl) which 
were a source of groat income and prestige. An expedition was 
sent by Parakramabahu against Rohana, which was conquered, and 
the sacred relics were secured for the king of Ceylon. But the 
king’s authority could not be firmly established in Rohana and ano¬ 
ther rebellion in the region had to be suppressed in his 8th regnal 
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year. Among the generals who conducted Ihe expeditions in Rohana 
was a Damila (Tamil) named Raksha. 

There were formerly friendly relations between Ceylon and 
Ramanya (Lower Burma). The Burmese contemporary of Paia- 
kramabahu I, however, ill-treated the Ceylonese envoys, lie raised 
the prices of elephants and refused to sell them 1o Ceylon He also 
did away with the old custom of presenting an elephant to the 
vessel carrying the Ceylonese king’s presents to him, and on one 
occasion seized a princess sent by the Ceylonese king to the king 
of Kambuja (Cambodia). These incidents provoked Parakrama¬ 
bahu I to order a Damila (Tamil) general named Aditya to organise 
a naval expedition against Arimardanapura (Pagan, the Burmese 
capital). Ships were built for five months and were equipped with 
rice and other food-stuff, armours and many hundred thousands of 
sharp-pointed Gokarnakci arrows of iron for defence against ele¬ 
phants, different kinds of medicines in cow-horns for wounds caused 
by poisoned arrows and for treating diseases caused by poisoned 
water, iron pincers for extracting arrow-heads, skilful physicians 
and nurses, etc. It is said that some of these ships succeeded in 
landing Ceylonese soldiers in Ramanya, and that they defeated the 
Ramanyas, killed their king, and established Ceylonese supremacy 
in that country. The Ramanyas are stated consequently to have 
agreed to pay tribute in elephants. Although the story greatly 
exaggerates the amount of Ceylonese success against the Burmese, 
an inscription 3 of Parakramabahu 1 actually refers to the king’s 
resolve to send an expedition against Bhuvanaditya, the king of 
Aramana (Ramanya), in the twelfth year of his reign. 

When Madura, capital of the Pandya king Parakrama, was be- 
seiged by his rival Kulasekhara (c. A.D, 1167-71) backed by the 
Cholas, Parakrama Panclya appealed to the Ceylonese monarch for 
help. Parakramabahu I agreed to help the Pandya king who had, 
however, been defeated and killed before the Ceylonese army land¬ 
ed in the Ramesvara region under the generals Lankapura and 
Jagadvijaya (called Jagattraya in Chola records). The chronicles 
speak of successful engagements of the Ceylonese forces against the 
lieutenants of Kulasekhara, and of the installation of Vira Pandya, 
son of the deceased Parakrama Pandya, on the throne of Madura 
by the Ceylonese generals. But the story is abruptly closed and 
available evidence shows that it is not a faithful account of the whole 
campaign. The Chola records admit the initial success of the Ceylo¬ 
nese forces and refer to Lankapura’s return to the island some time 
before A.D, 1167-68, the date of the Arpakkam grant, as brought 
about by divine aid. 4 This apparently points to the first phase of 
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the war. But the Pallavarayanpettai inscription 5 of the eighth regnal 
year (A.D. 1170-71) of the Chola king Rajadhiraja II (A.D. 1163-79) 
says that Lankapura was defeated and killed, that his head was 
nailed to the gate of Madura, and that Kulasekhara was reinstalled 
in the Pandya capital. This was the second phase of the struggle. 
The third phase of the war is referred to in the Tiruvalangadu in¬ 
scription 6 of the 12th regnal year (A.D. 1174-75) of the same king. 
This record tells us how Kulasekhara later allied himself with the 
king of Ceylon and how the Chola king deposed him and replaced 
Vlra Pandya on the Pandya throne. It also refers to the help the 
Chola king rendered to Srlvallabha, nephew of the Ceylonese king, 
in his struggle against Parakramabahu I. The next phase of the 
war is Indicated by the records of the Chola king Kulottuhga III 
(A.D. 1178-1216), which refer to the expulsion of Vira Pandya and 
the Ceylonese soldiers being driven into the sea by the forces of 
the Chola king’. 7 Vira Pandya had been won over by the Ceylonese 
king and the Chola monarch was now supporting Vikrama Pandya, 
as stated above. 8 

The next ruler was Vijayabahu II who ruled for one year 
about A.D. 1186-87. He was the son of a sister of the previous king 
Who had been apparently married to a prince of the Gahga house 
of Kalihga. According to a Polonnaruva inscription, 9 Vijayabahu 
II was staying at Simhapura, capital of Kalihga, when Parakrama- 
bahu summoned him to Lanka. Vijayabahu II, who was a great 
scholar, is stated to have contracted a friendly treaty with the king 
of Arimardanapura (Pagan, Burma). 

Mahendra VI of the Kalihga clan then killed the king. But 
Kirtinihsanka or Nihsankamalla, who was born in Kalihga and was 
the Upcirdja of Vijayabahu II, killed Mahendra VI after five days 
and became king. He ruled for nine years (c. A.D. 1187-96). The 
inscriptions 10 of Nihsankamalla state that he was bom at Siihhapura 
in Kalihga as the son of king Jayagopa and queen Parvatl, and that 
he was summoned by the king of Lanka to take over the administra¬ 
tion. This Jayagopa seems to have been a scion of the Gahga royal 
family and the ruler of a district under the contemporary Imperial 
Gahga monarch. 

Nihsankamalla built many temples, excavated a number of 
tanks, and made numerous gardens. He set up mile-stones at every 
gavyuti on the main roads. The king regularly visited the sacred 
places on the island. In his inscriptions 11 he claims to have fought 
successfully with the Cholas, Pandyas and other peoples of South 
India, although the real nature of the claim cannot be determined. 
He also claims to have built the Nihsankesvara temple at Ramesvara 
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on the Indian coast and to have had diplomatic relations with dis¬ 
tant lands like Rajputana and Cambodia. 12 

On Nihsankamalla’s death, his son Vlrabahu II seems to have 
been murdered after a rule of one night. The next king was 
Nihsankamalla’s younger brother Vikramabahu III (or II) who 
ruled tor three months. He was killed by Chodaganga (c. A.D. 
1198-97) who was a sister’s son of Nihsahkamalla. The name of the 
new ruler shows that he claimed relations with the Imperial Gahga 
monarch Anantavarman Chodaganga of Kalinganagara. After a 
rule of nine months Chodaganga was deposed by the general Kirti 
who raised Lilavatl (c. A.D. 1197-1200), the first Mahishl of king 
Paraki’amabahu I, to the throne. 

After a period of three years, Sahasamalla of the Ikshvaku clan, 
who was really a step-brother of Nihsahkamalla, ascended the 
throne on the 23rd August, A.D. 1200. 13 lie was deposed after a rule 
of two years (c. A.D. 1200-1202) by the general AyushmaL who 
raised Kalyanavati, the first Mahishl of Nihsahkamalla, to Lhe throne. 
Kalyapavatl (c. A.D. 1202-08) ruled for six years (six months accord¬ 
ing to a tradition). 

Thereafter general Ayushmat raised to the throne a boy of 
three months, named Dharmasoka. After a rule of one year, the 
young king was killed together with his general by Maliaclipada 
Anlkahga (Aniyanka), who was the father of Dharmasoka and came 
from the Chola kingdom with a great army. But Anlkahga was 
himself killed after a rule of seventeen days by a general named 
Vikrantachamunakra who reinstalled on the throne queen Lilavatl, the 
first Mahishl of Parakramabahu 1, and conducted the administration 
for one year (c. A.D. 1209-1210). Then Lokesvara (c. A.D. 1210-11) 
came from South India with a large Darnila (Tamil) army, subdued 
the whole of Lahka and ruled for nine months (five months accord¬ 
ing to some traditions) at Polonnaruva. After this a general named 
Parakrama raised queen Lilavatl again to the throne. The queen 
ruled for seven months (four months according to one tradition) 
after which Parakrama Pandya came from the Pandya kingdom 
with a Pandya army, deposed the queen, and ruled for three years 
(c. A.D. 1211-14). It is difficult to determine whether he was a 
member of the Pandya branch of the Ceylonese royal family or a 
scion of the Pandya dynasty of Madura. Parakrama Papdya was 
deposed by Magha (or Magha) who came from Kalinga with 24,000 
soldiers including a large number of Kerala (Malayali) mercenaries. 
Magha ( c. A.D. 1214-35) then ascended the throne and ruled for 
twenty-one years (nineteen years according to one tradition). He 
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as stated to have oppressed the Buddhists of the island and destroyed 
many Buddhist monasteries. 

The Polonnaruva period of Ceylonese history ends with Map'ha. 
The later kings mostly ruled from places like Dambadeniya (Kuru- 
negala District), Gampola, etc. But Polonnaruva did not completely 
lose its importance all at once. Parakramabahu II (c. A.D. 1236-71) 
temporarily occupied the city, and Vijayabahu IV (c. A.D. 1271-73) 
and Parakramabahu III (c. A.D. 1302-10 ) ruled from there. But 
none of the later rulers enjoyed supremacy over the whole island. 
The Tamils were in occupation of wide areas since the days of 
Magha. The Pandya kings of Madura invaded the island several 
times and, for nearly two decades about the close of the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Pandyas were the 
dominant power in the island. Parakramabahu III acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Paridya king Maravarman. Kulasekhara (A.D. 
1268-1310). The Tamils founded the kingdom of Jaffna which for 
some time owed allegiance to the emperors of Vijayanagara. The 
Rajput mercenaries appear also to have exercised some influence, 
and Bhuvanaikabahu I is stated to have succeeded in gaining the 
throne about A.D. 1273 with their help. About the middle of the 
thirteenth century the island was invaded by a Javanese of Tamra- 
lihga, named Chandrabhanu, with a mixed host of Papayas, Cholas 
and Javanese. The Ceylonese king Vara Alakesvara or Vijayabahu 
VI is known to have been captured by the leader of a Chinese em¬ 
bassy and carried off to China in A.D. 1411. All this shows a period 
of gradual decline which ultimately led to the Portuguese occupation 
of the island. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


POLITICAL THEORY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANISATION 

I. POLITICAL THEORY 

During the period under review political speculation was conti¬ 
nued in the Smiiti commentaries as well as in independent works on 
Nltisastra. Examples of the former are the justly famous commen¬ 
taries of Vijhanesvara and Apararka on Yajnavalkya and of Kulluka 
on Menu, while those of the latter are the Laghv-ArhannItl-sastra of 
Hemachanclra and the well-known Sukranltisuva attributed to 
Sukracharya, the preceptor of the demons. A link between the two 
is presented by the Rdjadharma sections of voluminous Smriti 
Digests like the Rajadharmakanda of Lakshmidhara’s Knlga- 
kalpuiaru . 1 

Beginning with the Smriti commentaries, we have to observe 
that Vijhanesvara agrees with the liberal view of Medhatithi on the 
vexed question of connotation of the term ‘king’. He writes 2 :— 
“Though this aggregate of kingly duties has been laid down with 
reference to the king, this duty should be understood to apply to 
one of another caste also who is engaged in the task of protecting 
the province, the district, and so forth”. Justifying this view by a 
textual argument the author first quotes the separate use of the 
generic term nripa (king) in Manu-smriti. 3 The second and the 
more important argument is based upon the old Smriti conception 
of the relation of protection to taxation. Levying taxes, we are 
told, has protection for its object, and protection in its turn 
depends upon the infliction of punishment (danda). In other 
words the wide connotation of the term ‘king’ so as to make it 
applicable irrespectively of caste or status is justified by the fact 
that taxation imposes upon the ruler the obligation of protection. 
Apararka in his commentary on the same verse of Yajnavalkya justi¬ 
fies a similar interpretation of the term raj an (king) by a general as 
well as a particular argument. All these duties fdharmaj, he says, 
have been prescribed for a Kshatriya ruler of the kingdom. When, 
however, a non-Kshatriya does this work, he should perform the 
whole set of these duties. This view is supported in general terms 
by the maxim (nydya) that from the performance of a particular 
occupation follows the acquisition of its corresponding obligation 
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(dharma). More particularly we are told that the protection of sub¬ 
jects is involved m the acceptance of taxes. Everyone who contri¬ 
butes wealth, it is explained, expects a benefit accruing to himself, 
while paying taxes has no other object than self-preservation and 
therefore one who takes the taxes is bound to protect the people. 
In other words taxation and protection are the two sides of a bar¬ 
gain between the ruler and his subjects. Thence follows the corol¬ 
lary that kingship is independent of Kshatriya-birth. 4 

Of the other Smriti writers belonging to this period reference 
may be made to Gopala who wrote a Digest called the Kdmadhenu. 
According to Gopala the king is one who has been consecrated, since 
the protection of subjects depends upon performance of the king’s 
consecration, and knowledge of kingly duties cannot be acquired 
without it. In another passage, however, Gopala declares that Iho 
coronation rites mentioned in the works on rd'janlti are merely illus¬ 
trative, and that the king may be proclaimed simply by being sealed 
on the throne according to the particular usages of countries and 
families. We may mention, finally, that Gopala repeats Sr Hear a's 
view about the claim of the indigent and other classes to the king’s 
wealth and about the evil of rule of the ‘Many’.-’ 

Lakshmldhara’s ideas of the origin and nature of kingship as 
well as of the mutual relations between the ruler and his subjects 
arc based on the old Smriti texts of Manu and Narada. He believes 
in the dogma of the king’s divine origin as well as the principle of 
the people’s absolute obligation of honouring him and obeying his 
command. He also holds with Manu that the penal authority of the 
king (or the State) is the grand security of the social and the poli¬ 
tical order. The author also quotes 6 a number of Smriti passages in¬ 
culcating, often by means of moral and spiritual sanctions, the king’s 
obligation of protecting his subjects. On the other hand it is 
significant that he is completely silent about the texts justifying 
the subjects in resisting their evil ruler. In Hemachandra’s Lagkv - 
Arhanniii we have an interesting theory of the origin of rcijanlti / 
which ascribes its creation to the mythical prophet-king Ttishabha. 
This is evidently due to the Jain author’s attempt to mark the science 
as of Jain origin. 8 

The Sukranttisara , 9 which announces itself as a summary of the 
archetypal nltisdstra work of the god Brahma from the pen of the 
sage Bhargava (Sukracharya), is distinguished from early mediaeval 
compilations of a similar nature by the freshness and originality of 
its outlook upon some important political ideas. As regards the 
scope of the science, Sukra 10 introduces his work with the statement 
that it has been prepared for the benefit of kings and others, In 
accordance with this wider conception of the science, we find that 
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Sukra devotes a separate chapter 1 1 of his work to the subject of 
general (sddhdraria) nltisdstra applicable to all and sundry. Thus 
Politics (or more properly the art of government) in Sukra’s system 
is not (as in Kamandaka) an independent branch of knowledge for 
instruction of kings in statecraft, but is merged in a science of general 
morals. As the interests of the rulers form the core of this science, 
nltisdstra is primarily the science (or art) of good administration. 
But since it fulfils a more general purpose than the interest ol the 
king, its use must extend over a wider field. This is explained by 
the author 12 by means of an estimate of the relative values of nlti¬ 
sdstra and the parallel sciences. Other sciences, we read, enlighten 
the people on only one aspect of their activities, but nltisdstra is the 
source of subsistence of all classes and it maintains the established 
usages of men. 

The ideas of kingship in the Sukranttisara are largely based 
upon the thought of the older writers, but they present some points 
of remarkable, if not original, interest. Sukra is a great believer 
in the doctrine of karma, for he says 13 that karma alone is the cause 
of good and evil conditions on this earth. Elsewhere 14 we are told 
that men are directed towards virtue and vice by moans of desires 
assuming such forms as would help the fulfilment of deeds done in 
a previous birth, and that most certainly everything happens in ac¬ 
cordance with such deeds. This doctrine is applied by Sukra to 
explain the basis of the king’s authority over his subjects. The king, 
we are told, 15 acquires his prowess and becomes a protector and 
director and the source of delight through his austerities, and he sus¬ 
tains the earth by his deeds done in a previous birth as well as his 
austerities. This repeats an idea of Narada, namely, that the king’s 
authority is derived from his own karma. The same doctrine is 
repeated in other passages. In 1.71-72 the author, while boldly 
altering (as it appears) a well-known text of Manu, observes that the 
king becomes a lord of the movable and immovable beings through 
his own austerities (tapas), taking (for that purpose) the eternal 
particles of Indra, of the Wind, of Yama, of the Sun, of Fire, of 
Varuna, of the Moon, and of the lord of Wealth (Kubera). Lordship, 
we are told in another place, 16 is the reward of austerities, while 
servitude is the penalty for sin. Elsewhere 17 we read that lordship 
which is superior in every way to the mastery of riches is Lhe fruit 
of no little austerities. With the above idea of the basis of the 
king’s authority in his own karma, Sukra combines the old concep¬ 
tion of Manu and Bhishma in the Mahdbhdrata about parallelism of 
the king’s functions with those of the Regents of the Quarters. In 
1.73-76 he shows how the various administrative functions of the king 
correspond to the respective attributes of the gods Indra,, Wind, the 
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Sun, Yama, Fire, Varuna, the Moon and Kubera. In another verse 1 b 
he declares the king’s attributes to comprise those of the father, 
the mother, the preceptor, the brother and the friend as well as the 
gods Kubera and Yama, in other words the best human and divino 
attributes. Sukra likewise supports by some fresh arguments 10 
the notion of Manu-smriti and the Mahabharata about the influence 
of the lung upon the time-spirit (“Zeit-gcist”). According to him, 
the king stamps himself upon his Age through his enforcement of 
the customs and duties of the people by the arm of his political 
authority. With this conception may be compared the Mahabharata 
idea 20 that the king is a maker of the Age-cycle through the degree 
of his performance as well as non-performance of clandanUi. 

As regards the idea of mutual relations of the ruler and his 
subjects, Sukra in the first place repeats Kamandaka’s verses relat¬ 
ing to the fundamental importance of kingship under proper condi¬ 
tions for the fulfilment of the people’s needs. In his view the secu¬ 
rity and prosperity of the people and in short their complete life 
depend upon the intellectual and moral quality of their ruler. This 
leads the author to discuss the question of mutual dependence of 
the ruler and his people. The people, he says, 21 do not observe 
their duties without protection by the king, but the king does not 
flourish without the people. Elsewhere the author employs a bold 
mythological simile to the effect that the people like the Queen of 
Indra must never be without a lord. 22 It is in the light of this con¬ 
ception that we have to understand the author’s references to the 
obligations of subjects towards their ruler. Describing the beha¬ 
viour of the people visiting the king the author says 23 that they 
should salute the king as if he were an incarnation of Vishnu. More 
specifically he observes 24 that they should not divulge the king’s 
secrets, nor even think of injuring or slaying him. In another 
place 25 in the course of his description of the people’s obligations, 
he enjoins them to honour the Icing along with the gods, the ascetics, 
the preceptor, the fire and learned men. 

Sukra asserts with equal emphasis the king’s obligations which 
include protection of the people and chastisement of the wicked. 
The author supports the king’s obligation with the usual moral and 
spiritual sanctions. Thus he includes 26 in a category of three per¬ 
sons whom the gods kill and cast down, the king who fails in hik 
duty of protection. In an earlier passage 27 the author enjoins Ihe 
king by the promise of rewards and the threat of penalties to en¬ 
force the observance of their specified duties by the subjects. 

The climax of this principle of the king’s obligation is reached 
in a striking passage 28 applying the dogma of the king’s divine 
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creation to the old Smriti conception of the co-ordination between 
taxation and protection. The king, we read, having the aspect ot a 
master was ordained by Brahma for the service (dasyatvu) of the 
people with his own share of the produce as his fee (bhriti) for the 
purpose of their consistent protection. 

Besides insisting with the older thinkers upon the king’s obli¬ 
gation of protection, Sukra follows them in making righteousness the 
rule of the king’s conduct. It is in this connection that Sukra draws, 
practically for the first time among our ancient thinkers, a sharp 
contrast between two contrary types of rulers, namely, the divine 
and the demoniac. The king who is righteous, we read, 20 is a por¬ 
tion of the gods, while his reverse, who destroys righteousness and 
oppresses the people, is a portion of the demons. With this may be 
compared another passage 30 where a king endowed with various 
good qualities is declared to be a portion of the gods, while his oppo¬ 
site is held to be a portion of the demons and destined for residence 
in hell. In another passage 31 Sukra applies the philosophical doc¬ 
trine of the three qualities of substances to kings. There are, he 
says, three types of austerities, namely, those marked by Goodness 
(sattvikci), Darkness (tavnasa) and Passion (rajasa), and the king 
assumes his distinctive character according as he practises very 
much one or other of them. In the following lines Sukra, after defin¬ 
ing the three types of rulers, declares that the sattvika king assimi¬ 
lates the particles of the gods, the tamasa type those of the demons 
and the rdjasa type those of men. 

We may conclude this brief survey of Sukra's political thought 
with some reference to his attitude towards the old Smriti idea of 
the rights' of the subjects with reference to their rulers. Brakmanas, 
he says in one place, 32 incur no sin by destroying very wicked 
Kshatriyas even by fighting them with weapons: even so when 
Kshatriyas are oppressed by lowly folk, Brahmarjtas should quickly 
destroy them in battle. This passage repeats an important principle 
inculcated by Bhlshma in the Mahabhdrata , 33 namely that of the 
Brahmana’s right of armed resistance against very oppressive 
Kshatriyas and against lowly oppressors of Kshatriyas. As regards 
the rights of the people in general with respect to their ruler, Sukra 
in one place, 34 it is true, counsels resignation to the will of a bad 
king as to the unnatural acts of parents and the inscrutable ways 
of Providence. A bolder line is taken up in other passages. The 
people are asked to leave the land ruled by an unrighteous king and 
constantly to frighten him by going over to his virtuous and very 
powerful enemy. 35 In another passage 30 the author concedes to the 
people’s representatives the right of deposing the bad ruler. “If 
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the king, although high born”, we read, “becomes averse to good 
qualities, policy and strength, and is unrighteous, he should 
be repudiated as the destroyer of the kingdom. In his place the 
Purohitci should install a virtuous prince of his family for protection 
of the subjects after obtaining the approval of the latter.” 

II. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 
NORTH INDIA 

The decline and fall of the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj paved 
the way for the rise of new powers in different parts of North India. 
Such were the Kalaehuris of Chedi, the Chandellas of Jejakabhukti, 
the Paramaras of M'alwa, and the Chaulukyas of Gujarat. The 
administrative organisation of these and other contemporary dynas¬ 
ties was, as might be expected, of the same general type, but there 
were some important differences. 

1. The Kalaehuris 

The Kalaehuris of Chedi assumed the usual imperial titles. The 
most famous kings of this dynasty, namely, Karna, Yasahkarna, and 
Jayasimha of the Tripurl line added to these titles the epiLhets of 
asvapaii. gajapati, narapati, and rajatrayddhipati (king of horses, 
king of elephants, king of men, lord of the three grades of kings ). 37 
Next in importance to the king was the Crown Princo ( maharaja - 
pulra) who is often mentioned in the legal formula of the Kalachuri 
land-grants. The Kalachuri records, both of the Tripuri and the 
Ratanpur lines, speak of officers bearing the titles of mantripradhana, 
(or prudhanamatya or amdtyamukhya) (chief minister) and also of 
a dharmakarmadhikdri (minister in charge of religious endow¬ 
ments). 33 We can judge the high status of the amdtyamukhyas from 
the fact that Kokalla II is said to have been raised to the throne 
by them. 39 The list of dignitaries occurring in the formula of 
land-grants of these kings included the mahdmdtya, the dharma- 
prad.hd.na, the dasamulika, the sandhivigrahika, the pratihara, the 
dushtasddhya, the akshapatalika, the pramattavdra, the asvasa- 
dhanika, and the bhatidagarika. 40 In the above, mahamdtya and 
dharmapradhana correspond respectively to pradhdndmdtya and 
dharmakarmadhikdri mentioned above, while sandhivigrahika, 
akshapatalika and bhmicldgdrika are old familiar offices. The dushta¬ 
sddhya may perhaps be equated with the dauhsddhasddhanika of the 
Pala records. The other titles are new and difficult to explain. The 
later records of the Kalaehuris 41 substitute (or add) high imperial 
titles of the type known to the Gupta period. Such are mahasdndhi- 
vigrahika, mahdpratlhdra, mahakshapatalika, mahdsvasddhanika, 
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mahabhancldgarika, mahaprama-ta , and mahadhyaksha. As regards 
the branch of local administration we find that the donated village 
is located in one record 42 in a group of 12. This reminds us 
of the system, of chiefs' estates in the Rajput clan-monarchies, for 12 
is an exact fraction of the standard size (84) of such estates. The 
reference to paUakila (identified with the modern Patel ) in another 
record 43 points to the continuation of the traditional type of village 
administration under a headman. 

2. The Chandellas 

The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti used the conventional 
imperial titles, A record of the beginning of the thirteenth century 44 
mentions among their officers of State a manthi (minister) bearing 
the titles of mahdmahattaka and mmdalika , a sandhivigrahika 
(minister of foreign affairs), a kottapcila (city prefect) and a sreshthl 
(banker) who was also the writer of deeds. The last three formed 
a Board of pahchakula as well as the dharmcldhikarana. (court of 
justice) for adjudicating upon the disputes of merchants. The care 
of the administration for the families of deceased soldiers is illus¬ 
trated by an unusually interesting inscription of A.D. 1205, 45 which 
records the grant of two villages by way of maintenance for death 
on the battlefield. In the branch of local government, we find 
villages being grouped into vishayas or pathakas (districts), but we 
have no reference to the titles of officers placed in charge of them. 
Some light is thrown upon village administration by the fact that 
the adhikritamahaltamas are sometimes 46 mentioned in the list of 
persons to whom the king’s grant of land is announced. These 
officers apparently correspond to the ma.hattarddhik5.rins (the 
executive Board of the assembly of mahattaras ) who are met with 
elsewhere. 


3. The Paramdras 

The Faramaras adopted the usual imperial titles. Among their 
high officers' of State are mentioned the raahdsdndMvigrahika 
(minister of foreign affairs), the dandadlusa (commander-in-chief) 
and the like. 47 In Merutuhga’s account of king Munja (Prabandha- 
chintamani) reference is made to a faithful muhdmdtya of the king, 
who committed suicide in sheer despair when he found his master 
embarking on an expedition against his advice. 48 The villages in 
the Paramara kingdom were grouped into larger units called in 
the ascending order, praiijigaranaka, pathaka (or bhoga or mshaya) 
and mandala. They were also gathered into units bearing the 
name of the chief village with various numeral endings (12, 16, 17, 
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36, 37. 48, and 84). The villages were in charge of the usual 
p aUakila (headman). 

4. The Guhadavcdas 

The heirs of the Imperial Pratlharas in the sovereignty of llie 
Middle Ganga valley were the king's of the Gahadavala dynasty 
who ruled for more than a century (c. A.D. 1090-1193). The 
Gahadavala kings adopted the usual imperial titles, to which king 
Coviiidachandra added the epithets of asvapati, gajapati, narapati, 
and rajatrayddhipati mentioned above/ 19 The Queens assumed the 
corresponding dignified titles of paLiamahddevi and maluircijni, and 
they claimed to be invested with all royal prerogatives. ,0 The 
Crown Prince (mahdrdjaputra), who was similarly invested with 
all royal rights, is sometime^ 1 further said to be consecrated to 
yauvarajya. The Mahdrdjaputra Yuvardja Govindachandra made 
the largest number of his land-grants in his father’s life-time with¬ 
out even the formality of the king’s permission. Among the offi¬ 
cials mentioned in the formula of the grants are included the 
mantrl, the sendpati, the pratihdra, the bhdndarika, the aksluipa- 
talika, and the duta: 52 All these offices are known from earlier 
times. The same formula mentions adhikaripurushas in charge of 
districts ( vishayas ) and towns ( pattanas ). This suggests the usual 
type of local government with State officers placed in charge of 
districts and towns. The donated villages as a rule are located in 
pattalds which may refer to fiscal rather than administrative 
divisions. 


5. The Senas 

The Senas of Bengal, on the whole, continued the administra¬ 
tive organisation of their Pala predecessors, but there were some 
new developments. From the time of Vijayasena the kings assum¬ 
ed the usual imperial titles. The later kings used the additional 
titles of asvapati, gajapati and narapati known to us from the 
records of the Kalachuri and Gahadavala kings. The list of per¬ 
sons mentioned in the formula of the Sena land-grants comprised 
a number of High Imperial Officers of the types known to the 
Gupta Empire. Such were the mahddharmddhyaksha (chief justice), 
mol las andhivigr ahika (minister of foreign affairs), mahasendpaLi 
(commander-in-chief), mahdmudrddhikrita (keeper of the Great 
Seal), mahakshapatalika (chief accounts officer), mah&praUhdra 
(chief of palace guards), mahdvyuhapati (or mahdbhogapati) (prob¬ 
ably a military title), mahapilupati (chief trainer of elephants), 
and mah&ganastha (apparently a military title). Other officials 
mentioned in the same formula are the r&jamdtya (senior order of 
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amdtyas), the antarahga, the brihacluparika, the dauhsadhanika, 
the chauroddharanika (police officer), the gaulmika (probably a 
military officer), the dandapasika (police officer;, the dandandyaka 
(general) and the vishayapati (district officer). Among these, Ihe 
offices of mahastindhivigrahika, the mahakshapatalika, the tuahd- 
sendpati and the mahdpralihdra as well as those of the rdjdmatya, 
the dauhsadhanika, the chauroddharanika , the gaulmika, the danda¬ 
pasika, and the vishayapati were known to the Pala administration. 
The other names are mostly new and of uncertain meaning. A 
striking feature of the Sena administration was the political influ¬ 
ence of the Queen and the p urohita who are now mentioned for 
the first time in the formula of the Bengal land-grants. The Senas 
continued some of the Pala administrative divisions ( bhukli ) with 
their nomenclature. 53 A uniform standard measurement for the 
cultivated lands was still wanting, for the size of the donated lands 
is given in the different records according to the different local or 
royal standards. 54 The Senas, however, carried out a bold mea¬ 
sure of land-revenue reform in the shape of cash assessment of the 
land at standard rates. 56 


6. The Chahamanas 

The administrative organisation of the Chahamanas, both of 
the main line of Sakambharl and Ajmer and of the branch lines of 
Mar war, 50 has some striking features. One of the oldest records 
of the main line 57 bearing the date 1030 V.S. (A.D. 973) mentions 
various estates as being held by the king and junior princes of the 
clan. This description fits in with the type of Rajput clan- 
monarchies to which reference has been made above. In the same 
record the gift-villages are located in one case in a group of 12 
comprised within a vishaya. This illustrates the super-imposition 
of the new system of clan-chief’s estates upon the older division 
into vishayas. We have a unique document dated 1198 V.S. (A.D. 
1141) illustrating the municipal administration in vogue under the 
Chahamanas of Nadol. In this record 53 the whole people of a town 
headed by sixteen Brahmanas (two being selected from each ward) 
tender a document signed with their own hands. By it they 
solemnly promise to find out in accordance with the custom, of the 
country whatever is lost by (or snatched away from) the bhaias, 
the bhattaputras, dauvarikas, and others on their way. A large 
number of witnesses (including the whole class of bankers) bears 
witness to this document. 
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III. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 
SOUTH INDIA 

1. The Chdlukyas 

The Clialukyas of Kalyana, who succeeded the Rashtrakutas in 
the sovereignty of the Deccan, adopted the usual imperial titles. 
To this they added such characteristic epithets as samastabhuva- 
ndsraya (refuge of the whole world), sripriilnv wallah ha (favourite 
of fortune and the earth), Satydsrayaknlatilaka (forehead-orna¬ 
ment of the family of Satyasraya) and Chdlukydbharcma (ornament 
of the Clialukyas). Among their high officers of State are 
mentioned the danclandyaka (general), the mahaprachandadanda- 
nayaka (great august general), the dharmddhikdrin (superintendent 
of religious affairs, according to Barnett, or better perhaps, chief 
justice), the mahapradhana (high minister) and the sandhivi- 
grahika (minister of foreign affairs). A new tendency towards 
specialisation of officers is illustrated by such titles asi Lddeya- 
dandanayaka (general in charge of reserves), Ldla-sdndhivigrahika 
(minister of peace and war for the Lala country), Heri-sandhhn- 
grah ilea and Kannada-sandhivigrahika (minister of peace and war 
for the Kannada country). 59 A record 00 commemorates a Brah- 
mana family, whose ancestor was the Icing’s chief preceptor, and 
which furnished three generations of dandandyakas to the State 
service. Another Brahmana, whose father held the post of 
treasurer, was successively appointed sdndhivigrdhika of two 
different varieties and was invested with all the insignia of royalty 
by the kings. 01 Like other imperial dynasties the Chalukyas 
allowed the combination of different offices in the same hands. We 
have the example of a dharmddhikdrin who was also a mahdpra- 
dhana and a dandandyaka. 02 Another danclandyaka held the offices 
of mahapradhana, Kannada-sandhivigrahika and maneverggade 
(master of the household) together with the title of mahasdmaviddhi- 
pdti (great lord of feudatories). 63 

When we turn to the branch of local administration, we 
find that the towns and villages belonging to the South Maratha 
country were grouped into Districts containing small numeral end¬ 
ings (30 etc,), which again were united into Divisions with higher 
numeral endings (1000 etc.). Reference is also made to units of 70 
and 300 villages which were comprised within the larger groups 
of 500 and 2000 respectively. 64 The districts were ruled by officers 
called mahamandalesvara. and the like, whose office was sometimes 
shared by their wives. 05 

In the Kannada tract under Chalukya rule, the local adminis¬ 
tration was somewhat more complex. We hoar of administrative 
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divisions with numeral endings varying from 32,000, 12,000, etc. 
through 3,000, 2,000, 1,000, etc. to 500, 300, etc. Reference is also 
made to kampanas (counties) of 20 and 30 comprised m a group of 
500. 66 In one instance 67 five towns are said to be included in a 
group of 140. Elsewhere, 68 m complete disregard of the system of 
numeral endings, we are introduced to a number of nddus included 
in two desas. The larger administrative divisions were governed 
by Princes, high officials (like dandanayakas ) and feudatories. Fre¬ 
quently the governors of the larger divisions also held charge of 
smaller divisions of 500, 300, etc. or of groups of towns, or even of 
special departments of taxation. 09 Sometimes they held additional 
appointments like mahapradhana, ‘President of the Intendants’, 
‘Steward of Ihe Household,’ ‘Provincial Registrar,’ and ‘Minister of 
peace and war.’ The smaller divisions were often governed 70 by 
officials such as prabhus, ndl-gdvundas, and dandanayakas, or else by 
feudatories. Sometimes 71 they held eharg'e of two groups of 300 
and 70, of two desas and the like. In one remarkable instance 72 a 
ncldu is found to be governed jointly by a dandandtha and a maha- 
pradhana. This would suggest a division of civil and military com¬ 
mand in the district administration. 

The administration of the provincial governors and district 
officers in the Kannada area was modelled on that of the central 
government. The governors had under them officers called maha- 
prachandadandaudyaka (great august general), sandhivigrahadhikdra 
(minister of peace and war) and the like, who often had the addi¬ 
tional offices of mahd.pradha.na (chief minister), steward of the royal 
household and so forth. 73 A Chalukya Princess AkkadevI, while 
governing three groups of 60, 70, and 140, had under her a council 
of seven ministers comprising the mdne-perggade (steward of the 
household), the two tantra.pd.las (councillors), a pradhana (minister), 
an aliya (meaning unknown), a steward of the betel-bag and a secre¬ 
tary to the council. 74 Under the same administration we find 
ministers of State (pradhana) along with the nada-perggafe, the 
secretary, and the chief justice (dharmadhyaksha) joining together 
in granting statutory constitution to a temple. The constitution 
Was renewed four years later by the administrative officials 
(karanas), headed by the steward (perggade). 70 There were, besides, 
separate officers charged with the administration of different 
branches of taxation. Not only the ndl-gavundias, but, also the taxa¬ 
tion officers, had the right of assigning portions of the revenue for 
pious objects. 76 The officer in charge of groups of 500 and the like 
had the right of assigning towns for the same purpose. 77 
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A remarkable feature of local administration of the Chalukyas 
is the frequent appointment of ladies to the governorships of pro¬ 
vinces and minor administrative divisions. We have an instance' 6 
of a Chalukya Queen administering a group of 12,000. During the 
period from Saka 937 to 976 the Princess Akltadevi governed a group 
of 70 to which were afterwards added groups of 60 and 1-10. What 
is more, she governed for some time a province of 12000 along with 
a mahiimandalesvcira . 79 Another Chalukya Princess governed in 
company with her husband a province of 12000 along with smaller 
tracts in A.D. 1125, while in the next year she herself governed a 
division of 900 along with other groups. 80 The high official status 
of the wives of governors also appears in some recorded examples. 
Thus we find a petition being addressed through a mahdmaiiclale- 
svara and his wife to the Emperor for grant of an estate. 61 In 
another record the wife of a governor herself grants lands to a 
temple. 82 

In the Kannada tract the towns and villages often enjoyed a 
corporate constitution. The Chalukya records repeatedly introduce 
us to assemblies of mahajanas consisting of 1000, 200, 104, and the 
like. 83 We have a peculiar instance 84 of a town having a larger 
assembly of 1000 mahajanas along with a smaller assembly of 100. 
Ordinarily the assemblies had at their head officers called ur-odeya 
(mayor), gavuncla (sheriff) or perggade (steward). But there arc in¬ 
stances of a single village having as many as three gavundas at its 
head, 83 of towns being in charge of a committee of 30, 811 and of six 
gavundas and eight setthls controlling the affairs of a town for no 
less than 74 years (Saka 932-1006). 87 Air interesting record 88 
shows how a town enjoyed a statutory constitution guaranteed by 
official charter. From this document we learn how 8 setthls and 80 
households, representing a town, obtained from the local council of 
ministers and administrators, headed by the county-sheriff, a rene¬ 
wal of their corporate regulations, in so far as they had broken 
down owing to the calamities of the Chola invasion. These regula¬ 
tions were concerned with taxes and penalties for various offences 
that were payable by the townsmen. A comparison with the similar 
charter of A.D. 725 granted by Prince Vikramaditya of the earlier 
Chalukya dynasty, to which reference has been made above, perhaps 
may be taken to prove the greater extent of administrative decentra¬ 
lisation under the later dynasty. 

The Chalukya records also give us glimpses into the functions 
of these local bodies. The queens, the high officials and private indi¬ 
viduals, when making permanent endowments in favour of temples, 
frequently appointed the w-odeyas (or the gavundas), the committee 
in charge of the towns, or the assembly of mahajanas, to be trustees 
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for their charities. 80 Again, the ur-odeyas (or the gavundas) and 
the assemblies sometimes sold or donated lands (evidently owned 
by themselves) to private individuals. 00 

Like other imperial dynasties of ancient India, the Chalukyas 
of Kalyana wisely allowed a number of feudatories to enjoy a limited 
autonomy under the suzerainty of the paramount power. The great 
feudatory families like the Kadambas of Hangal, the Sinclas of 
Sindavaffi and the Silaharas of Northern Konkan bore the title of 
king or mahcimandalesvara, or both. They had a staff ot officials 
similar to that of the paramount power. Frequently they allowed 
the combination of different offices in the same hands. Thus a 
twelfth century record of a Sinda chief 9 1 refers to an officer bearing 
the titles of sarveidhikari (general officer, or perhaps chief minister), 
mantrichudamani (crest-jewcl of ministers), mahapradhana (high 
minister) and bearer of the betel-bag. Definite reference is made 
to a council of ministers in a record 92 of a feudatory Chalukya chief 
belonging to A.D. 1079. In this council were included, among others, 
an amdtyakesarl (chief minister), a sumanta, a parabala (military 
commander), an amatyci (minister) and the amdtyas of two Queens, 03 
In the recoi'd just mentioned the reference to the amdtyas of queens 
suggests that the rvives of feudatories held administrative posts 
under them. We have records of Kadamba chiefs who ruled jointly 
with their Queens. 04 The feudatories often had sub-feudatories 
holding seigniories (manneyas) under them, this last being some¬ 
times in possession of the same family for several generations. 9 " The 
feudatories and even the holders of manneyas had sufficient freedom 
to freely assign lands on their own authority. 96 

2, The Cholas 

The administration of the Imperial Cholas from the time of 
Raj a raj a I (A.D. 985-1014) onwards was a continuation of that 
of their predecessors with the added magnificence derived from their 
political greatness. It is a sign of their increased dignity that the 
Cholas assumed such high-sounding titles as ‘Chakravartigal’ and 
‘Emperor of the three worlds.’ We even find temples being raised 
over the mortal remains of kings and princes, and images of kings 
and queens being set up in temples for worship. Though the Cholas 
do not seem to have possessed a regular council of ministers they 
had a body of executive officers (udan-kuttam) in immediate attend¬ 
ance on their persons. These last may have served as liaison officers 
between the king and the bureaucracy. The Chola officials enjoyed 
distinctive titles which practically marked them off as a separate 
order of nobles. Even the higher and lower grades of the service 
were distinguished by similar titles. We have observed elsewhere 
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the composite administrative machinery and the complex official 
procedure involved in the royal grant of lands in the time of Raja- 
raja I. A record of Vlrarajendra, 01 ordering certain contributions 
paid by a village to be chargeable thenceforth on the public reve¬ 
nues, illustrates the same complex process. The king’s oral order 
was first committed to writing by a Secretary and then signed by 
three Chief Secretaries. It was then ordered to be entered in the 
Accounts by three authorising officers and was endorsed by 38 
officers belonging to the department of royal attendan is (udan - 
kvttam) and the department of officers issuing permits and arbitra¬ 
tions. This was followed by a meeting of thirty-two officers of Ihe 
Accounts department, when four authorised the entry, one read the 
order, one made the entry, and one issued the revised account. 

We have a record 98 of two great ministers of Rajadhiraja II. 
One of them first helped to secure the succession of the young king 
after the death of his predecessor. Then the minister distinguished 
himself in a campaign against the Sinhalese invaders allied with a 
claimant to the Panclya throne. Finally, applying himself to the 
task of administration he appointed persons (as we are told) capable 
of bearing the burden of government after his death, The other 
minister won a great victory over the Panclya king who had treacher¬ 
ously allied himself with the Sinhalese invaders against the Chola 
sovereign. 

In the later Chola period the village assemblies continued to 
function on the whole as in the earlier period. 99 Two inscriptions 
of A.D. 1185 and 1190 supply us with instances of Chola kings lay¬ 
ing down, on the initiative of the State officials, rules for the election 
of the executive by the village assemblies. But other records be¬ 
longing to A.D. 1232 and 1233 prove that the village assemblies could 
frame rules as before, regarding the meetings and qualifications of 
their executive. We have an unusually interesting record of A.D. 
1225 which mentions a series of decisions by the mulaparishat of a 
temple on the question of election of the executive body of an 
assembly and its management of the village revenues. This seems 
to suggest that the village-m ahdsablid, failing to reach satisfactory 
decision on matters vitally affecting its activities, sought the assist¬ 
ance of another local authority. 100 

3. The Yadavas 

The administration of the Yadavas of Devagiri was substantially 
a continuation of that of their Chalukya predecessors in the 
sovereignty of the Deccan, From the time of Bhillama (A.D. 1185- 
1193) the kings assumed the title of maharajadhiraja, sometimes with 
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the addition of the other titles. 101 Among their chief officers are 
mentioned the mahapradhana, the sendpati, the danclandyaka and so 
forth. The Yadavas seem to have introduced a new nomenclature 
(desas sub-divided into khampanakas) for their administrative divi¬ 
sions in the Maratha country. But the old numeral endings (12000, 
140, etc.) were continued in the Kannada area. Like their Chalukya 
predecessors, the Yadavas had feudatories and lords of manneyas 
(Seigniories) under them. We have an interesting record 102 illus¬ 
trating the attempt of the paramount power to bring the holder of 
a manneya under control. It tells us how, while the marmeya was 
being held by a mahdrnandalesvara, a special commission was ap¬ 
pointed by the central government for its administration. 

4. The Hoysalas 

We now turn to the administration of the Hoysalas of Dora- 
samudra who became the leading power in the Mysore region after 
the downfall of the Chalukyas of Kalyana. The Hoysalas at first 
were content with the feudatory title of mahamamlalctvara, indicat¬ 
ing submission to the Chalukya paramount power. But Vlra Ballala 
II assumed the full imperial titles of his Chalukya predecessors, 
namely, samastabhuvanasraya (refuge of the whole world), 
srlprithivwallabha (favourite of fortune and the earth), maharaja- 
clhirdja, paramesvara, and so forth. Among the high officers of State 
under the Hoysalas are mentioned, the mahapradhana, the sarvdclhi- 
han, the sendpati, the dandandyaka, and the mahdprachandadaiji4 a - 
ndyaka. We have frequent instances of the combination of different 
offices under the same officer, e.g. of mahapradhana . and dandandyaka , 
of mahapradhana and sarvddhikari and so forth. 103 We hear of two 
groups of 70 being governed by a mahapradhana sendpati danda¬ 
ndyaka and of a district (nddj being ruled by the samastasenddhipati 
of a mahapradhana. 104 The village assemblies under the Hoysalas 
retained their old functions. We have instances of a village mahd- 
sabhd (assembly) receiving gifts of money for providing worship 
in a temple out of the resulting interest, and of village mahdjanas 
receiving another villag'e tax-free. The village assembly enjoyed its 
own revenues and owned its own lands. We hear of the mahdjanas 
of a village granting certain customs duties for the benefit of a 
temple, and of these, along with certain gavundas and prabhus, 
granting lands to a temple. We have an interesting reference to a 
judicial trial by a collective body of villages in a record which says 
that when a dispute arose about the boundary of a field, men of 
nine nddus assembled together and gave their decision after examina¬ 
tion of the boundaries. 1Q5 
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5. The P Cindy as 

The administration of the later Pandyas, who became the lead¬ 
ing power m Southern India in the thirteenth century A.D., followed 
the same general lines as that of their Chola predecessors. The 
greatest Pandya king, Jatavarman Sundara Pandya face. A.D. 1251), 
assumed the titles of mahdrajddhirdjct , paramesvara and so forth. A 
peculiarity of the later Pandya administration was the institution of 
joint rulers (or “co-rcgents”), which is specially noted by the con¬ 
temporary foreign observers. 106 Among the high officials of the 
Pandya State is mentioned 107 the Prime Minister who received 
grants of land that were purely personal. We have good reason 
to believe that there existed under the later Pandyas an ela¬ 
borate official procedure for the royal grant of revenue-free lands 
to Brahmanas and temples. Justice in the Pandya kingdom was 
administered in the first instance by village assemblies and other 
local authorities. Only in case of their failure were the disputes 
carried to the king’s officers, or, in the extreme cases, to the king 
himself. The village assemblies continued to function as in the 
earlier times. Mention is made of a committee of justice in one vil¬ 
lage and of an executive committee in another. We have also a 
record of a village assembly buying a plot of land and letting it out 
on permanent lease at a fixed rental. There is a remarkable instance 
Of collective action on the part of the people of eighteen provinces 
(vishayas) who assembled together and made an agreement to collect 
funds for the building of a temple. 108 

1. Kamla XI. For the Sinriti works in Ihe above list ive have follower! the 
chronology of Kane. Hemachandra was a contemporary of Kumarapala of 
Gujarat (above, pp. 76-8). 

2. On Yaj, 1, 368. 

3. VII. 1. 


4. The keen interest displayed by the Smriti commentators of Lhis period on the 
subiect of Incidence of kingly duties is perhaps to be explained by the then cur¬ 
rent political situation. It seems probable that the upheaval of the Muslim inva¬ 
sions of Northern India gave the opportunity to provincial and district officers, 
not always of the Kshatriya caste, to assert their authority in. various parts of 
the country. The question of status of such persons could not but be a matter of 
practical interest to the Hindu jurists ot the time. (The view put forward in 
the present place is somewhat different from that presented for the first time 
m tlie authors work A History of Hindu Political Theories ,2 p. 195), 

5. For the passages of Gopala’s Kamadhevit mentioned above, see quotations in 
Chaudesvara s Rdjanitiratnaltara, 2 and 85. 

6. Krityakalpataru, Rajadharma Kanda, pp. S3-86. 

7. r. 8-17. * 


8 . 

•9. 


F0r ^ 11 , details ’ See Dr ' U - N ' Ghoshal > A History of Hindu Political Theories,2 
Pp. iiuo —4, 

The standard Edition of Gustav Opport has been followed. [The Svkranliisara 
* , edxt ? d Gustav Oppert (Madras, 1882) and has been translated by 
j ' Tr Sarkar in S, B. H. series. Oppert regarded it as an early work, belonging 
to the period of the “Smriti and the early epic literature” (preface, p. viii). 
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Others have referred it to Gupta period (Dr. Syamlnl Pmdya—Siilera Id Rdja- 
nili Oil Hindi), Lucknow, 2009 V. S. Ch. IX). On the other hand, modern 
scholars generally regard i* as of a late date (KHDS, I. 11(3). According io 
Keith, it “is a work oi quite late date which mentions the use of gunpowder and 
L oi no value whatever as evidence lor early Indian usage or philosopny” 
(RSL. 404). Dr. U. N. Ghoshai, the author of this chapter, regards it as a work 
of the early medieval period and has discussed this question m his forthcoming 
work, A History of Indian political ideas—The Ancient period and the period 
o] transition to the Middle Ages (Ch. XXVIII). 

While it is obvious from the detailed reference to fire-arms that the 
SukranUisdra did not assume its present shape till alter the sixteenth century 
A.D. it is difficult to believe that the whole work was conceived at such a late 
date. It may be regarded as almost certain dial some portions oi it were 
much older though it is difficult to distinguish them. It appears to he some¬ 
what incongruous to ignore it altogether in the discussion of political theories 
during Ihc Hindu period. Reference has, therefore, been made in this chapter 
only to the polilical theories which reflect the general spirit of the writers on 
polity of the Hindu period.—Editor]. 

10. I. 2-3. 

11. Chapter III. 

12. I. 4-12. 

13. I. 37. 

14. I. 45-47. 

15. L. 20. 

16. I. 122. 

17. IV. 3.3. 

18. I. 78, 

19. I. 21-22, 60. 

20. XII. 76. 6-25. 

21. I. 66. 

22. I. 95. 

23. II. 212. 

24. II. 231. 

25. III. 50. 

26. I. 121. 

27. I. 25-28. 

28. I. 188. 

29. I. 170. 

30. I. 84-87. 

31. I. 28-35. 

32. IV. 7. 332-33. 

33. XII. 79. 15-20. 

34. III. 48-49. 

35. III. 43-46; IV. 1.1.3. 

36. IT. 274-75. 

37. El, XI. 142; XII. 210; XXI. 95. For the significance of the above titles see E. J. 
Rapson's paper in Woolner Commemoration Volume, Less satisfactory is the 
explanation of R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanauj, 338, namely, that they signify 
various classes of feudatories, or else stand for lordship over three branches of 
the army. 

38. El, II. 175; XXI. 163. 

39. El, XII. 207, 210. 

40. El, XXI. 95. 

41. El, XI. 142; XII. 20. 

42. El, II. 175. 

43. El, XXI. 95. 

44. El, XXV. 5. 

45. El, XVI. 271. 

46. El, XVI. 12, 274. 

47. 1A, VI. 191; El, X. 76. 

48. See above, Vol. TV, p. 97, 

49. El, X. 95: XIX. 293. 

50. El, V. 117. 

51. El, IV. 118. 

52. El, XI. 22; XIV. 193, 197. 

53. El, XIV. 159; XV. 282. 
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54. 

55. 


EI, XII. 6; XIV. 156, 161; XV. 282. , „ _ „ „ „. , . , 

For the administrative system of the Senas, ei. B. C. Sen, Some Historical 
Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal (Part III), and HBR 280-83 and 287-88. 
For land-revenue assessment, cf. Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, Hindu. Revenue System, 


pp. 265-6. 

56 See above, pp. 81-89. 

57 1A, XLIH. 60. 

5 g. El, XI. 39 

59 . El, XII. 274, 334. 

60. EI, XV. 27. 

61. EI, XII. 274. 

62. EI, XV. 350. 

63. EI, XIII. 41. 

64. EI, XII. 154, 283, 313. 

65. EI, XV. 27. 

66 . EI, XVI. 37, 70. 

67. EI, XV. 335. 

68 . EI, XVI. 238. 

69. EI, XV, 94, 331; XVI. 28, 32, 46. 

70. EI, XVI. 74, 77. 

71. El, XV. 95; XVI. 37, 54, 77, 330. 

72. EI, XVI. 37. 

73. EI, XVI. 28, 32, 54, 59, 330. 

74. El, XV. 78. 

75. EI, XV. 82. 

76. EI, XVI. 32, 37, 77. 

77. EI, XVI. 37. 

78. El, XVI. 338. 

79- EI, XV. 76, 82; XVI. 77. 

80. EI, XIII. 301, 320. 

81. EI, XV. 27. 

82. EI, XV. 331. 

83. EI, XV. 336; XIX. 213f, 232. 

84. EI, XVIII. 171. 

85. EI, XV. 335. 

86 . EI, XVI. 3. 

87. EI, XV. 7C-100. 

88 . EI, XV. 78. 

89. EI, XIII. 41; XV. 95, 101, 336; XVI. 3, 28, 67, 70; XVIII. 8 ; XIX. 2181, 232. 

90. EI, XVI. 28; XVIII. 171. 

91. EI, XIV. 270. 

92. EI, XVIII. 188. 

93. A, S. Altekar takes (EI, XVIII. 188f.) pauchapradhana in the above to mean 
'a body of five ministers.' But see the remarks of the Editor, EI, loc. cit. 

94. EI, XIII. 170; XVII. 18. 

95. EI, XVI. 37; XIX. 180. 

96. Ibid. 

97. EI, XXI. 230. 

98. EI, XXL 189. 

99. For a detailed account, cf. above, Ch. X, Section II. 

100. For tire full account see K. A. N. Sastri, The Colas* Chs. XVI, XVII. 

101. EI, XXV. 211. 

102. EI, XIX. 194. 

103. MAR , 1932, No. 46; 1940, No. 9, 29, 33. 

104. MAR, 1929, No. 62, 1937, No. 52. 

105. MAR, 1930, No. 49; 1942, No. 26; 1938, No. 73; 1937, No. 18; 1932, No. 12. 

106. Cf. the observations of Marco Polo (Yule and Cordier, Travels of Marco Polo, 
370-371), Wassaf (HIED, HI. 32.) and the Sinhalese Mahavamsa (XC). See 
also Ch. XI, 

107. El, XII. 45. 

108. Tire above is based upon the account in K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan 
Kingdom, 215f. 
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LAW AND LEGAL INSTITUTIONS 

I. NORTPI INDIA 

The period under review was marked by a vigorous development 
■of the juristic activity that had characterised the preceding epoch. 
Among the legal authoritiesi to whom this development is traceable 
two stand out conspicuously from the rest. These are Jimutava- 
hana, the famous author of the Ddyabhaga Digest, and Vijnanesvara, 
the eminent commentator on Ydjnavalkya-smriti, who became the 
foremost representatives of the two great schools of Hindu law 
still extant. With Jlmutavahana we may join together Kulluka 
and Govindaraja, well-known commentators on Manu-smriti, as 
well as the two authors of Digests, namely Dharesvara and Lakshml- 
dhara, as they all belonged to Northern India. We may similarly 
associate with Vijnanesvara, as natives of South India, Apararka, 
the commentator on Ydjnavalkya-smriti, and Devannabhatta, the 
author of a well-known Digest. 1 

Before considering the works of Jlmutavahana we may pause 
to cast a glance at the views of his immediate predecessors. One 
of these, Jitendriya, declares that whatever is acquired by a person 
without the means or materials jointly owned by the members of 
his family is his exclusive property. On the law of inheritance he 
says that the widow shall succeed to the property of her deceased 
husband, whether he was separated or was a member of the joint 
family at the time of his death. He also lays down that the 
daughter's son shall succeed immediately after the daughter, We 
may next quote the views of two somewhat obscure authors, name¬ 
ly, Balaka and Yogloka, on a vexed question of the law of prescrip¬ 
tion. They hold, along with Srikara, that adverse possession, of 
immovables for twenty years and movables for ten years with the 
owner being present but taking no steps to assert his right, entail¬ 
ed loss of title. 2 

The Vyavakdrcnndtrikd of Jlmutavahana covers within its pur¬ 
view a wide range of topics bearing on legal procedure and positive 
law. Such are the constitution of the court of justice, the grades 
of courts, the four stages of judicial proceedings, arrest before trial, 
the role of agents (or representatives), sureties for satisfaction of 
judgment, the order of hearing of suitors, the amendment of the 
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plaint, its defects, and the time allowed for filing the same, the four 
km do of reply and the defects thereof, and above all, and in a 
special measure, the kinds of proof (namely, witnesses, documents, 
and possession). Of the eighteen titles of law, says the author, 
fourteen are concerned with ‘wealth,’ and the remaining four have 
tiieir roots in himsd (injury). This evidently corresponds to the 
division between civil and criminal law. Judicial proceeding, 
according to the author, shall be conducted without violation of 
dharmasasira and arthasastra; where these are at variance, the 
former is to be preferred to the latter: where the dkannasastras 
themselves are at variance, popular usage (which is identified with 
reason) is to be observed. The sabhyas who arc guilty ot giving 
unjust decision, of taking bribes and so forth, are to be banished. 
Similarly a judge or a sabhya speaking secretly to a plaintiff or a 
defendant on a case under trial is to be punished. While disputes 
of son with father, of pupil with preceptor, of slave with master 
and the like, are not to be entertained, serious offences must be 
taken cognisance of by the king: such are the cases of the preceptor 
inflicting improper punishment upon the pupil, of a father intend¬ 
ing to waste his property on women and the like, or to sell or give 
away his only son, of a husband intending to sell his virtuous wife, 
or a master desiring to sell his obedient slave. Among the kinds 
of proof, namely, possession, documents, witnesses, and inference 
from examination of the parties, each preceding one is more im¬ 
portant than the one immediately following: where even inference 
is wanting, recourse should be had to ordeal. Possession for three 
generations must not be disturbed, provided it was not simultane¬ 
ous but successive. 3 

The Dayabhaga of Jlmutavahana deals authoritatively with, 
many points of the law of ownership, partition and inheritance, 
that had long continued to agitate the minds of the Smriti writers. 
Dealing with the concept of ownership, Jlmutavahana ranges him¬ 
self on the side of the school that held svatva (ownership) to be 
exclusively indicated by the Sastras, and not based upon popular 
recognition. This view represents the dogmatic standpoint that 
the Sastras do not merely summarise modes of acquiring owner¬ 
ship known to popular usage, but that popular usage on the contra¬ 
ry follows Sdstric rules laying down conditions for the acquisition 
of ownership. In the second place, ownership, according to Jlmu¬ 
tavahana, implies absolute competence of the owner to dispose of 
his property at his will. Illustrating this point Jlmutavahana says 
that alienation of property by a father without the consent of his 
sons, though forbidden by some texts, is not invalid. For, as the 
author says, this alienation is operative by reason of ownership 
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which is inherent in the lather to the exclusion of his sons, and “a 
fact cannot be altered by a hundred texts.” 

Jimutavahana’s views on the law of transfer of ownership are 
equally important. Svatva (ownership), he says, is created by 
mere gift on the part of the donor and it need not depend upon 
acceptance by the donee. But property becomes capable of enjoy¬ 
ment when it is accepted by the donee and not before. According 
to this view, therefore, though property is transferred to the donee 
by the mere act of the donor, it is liable to be defeated by a refusal 
of the donee to accept the gift or else to be perfected by his accept¬ 
ance thereof . 4 

The central theme of Jimutavahana’s work is concerned with 
his law of partition and inheritance. He defines daya as wealth in 
which ownership dependent upon relationship to the last owner 
arises on cessation of his ownership thereof. In other words, 
ownership even in the case of sons arises only after death of the 
father or on his becoming patita or samnyasin ! 5 Connected with the 
above is Jimutavahana’s view of partition fvibhdga). According to 
him it “consists in manifesting or particularising by the casting of 
lots or otherwise a property which has arisen in lands or chattels,, 
but which extended only to a portion of them and which was previ¬ 
ously unascertained, being unfit for exclusive appropriation, because 
no evidence of any ground of discrimination existed.” In other 
words, before partition none of the parties can say that he is the 
owner of the whole, and there is nothing to show that a particular 
portion of a property is his. Partition makes this ownership de¬ 
finite by throwing an indicative sign on a certain portion of the 
property in question . 6 

A cardinal feature of the rule of succession in Jimutavahana is 
the principle of spiritual benefit conferred by the heir, which is 
based principally upon a famous text of Manu . 7 This passage is 
thus translated by Biihler: “To three (ancestors) water must be 
offered, to three the funeral cake is given, the fourth (descendant 
is) the giver of these (oblations), the fifth has no connection (with 
them). Always to that (relative within three degrees) who is 
nearest to the (deceased) sapinda the estate shall belong; after¬ 
wards a sakulya shall be (the heir, then) the spiritual teacher of 
the pupil.” Basing his order of succession on the high authority 
just quoted, Jimutavahana says that a kinsman belonging to the 
family of the deceased but of different male descent, like his own 
daughter’s son or his father’s daughter’s son, or belonging to a 
different family like his maternal uncle, is a sapinda , as they are 
allied together by presenting offerings to the three ancestors in 
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the paternal and the maternal line. In the result “the bandhus 
(daughter’s son and other cognates) are silted in and out among 
the agnates, heirs in the female line frequently taking before very 
near supindas in the male line on the principle of superior religious 
efficacy’’. 1 

Unlike Vijiianesvara Jimutavahana defines stridhana in a 
strictly technical sense to mean that which a woman is entitled 1o 
give, sell or enjoy independently of her husband. Differing like¬ 
wise from Vijnanesvara Jimutavahana fixes his rule of succession 
to a woman’s stridhana, and declares lhaL such property devolves 
equally upon the sons and the unmarried daughter. 

We shall next consider the fragments of (he Smriti work of 
Dliaresvara which have been preserved in quotations by later 
writers. On the old question whether ownership was dcducible 
from the Sdstras alone, or else was a matter of worldly recognition, 
Dliaresvara decides in favour of the former alternative. Connect¬ 
ed with the above is his view that the sons have no ownership in 
the father’s property while the father is alive, and that this owner¬ 
ship is acquired by them for the first time after partition. Dealing 
with the law of partition, Dliaresvara says in agreement wilh 
Vijnanesvara that the father has no right to give unequal shares 
to his sons in ancestral property divided by him in hisi life-time. 
As regards the law of succession, Dharesvara gives only a grudg¬ 
ing recognition to the rights of the widow. For he says that the 
widow is entitled to inherit her husband’s! property, provided he 
was separated at the time ol his death and she herself is willing 
to raise up issue to him. Similarly he observes that the father’s 
mother shall take the property in preference to the father, “be¬ 
cause wealth taken up by the father may go even to sons dissimilar 
in class, but what is inherited by the paternal grandmother goes 
to such only as appertained to the same class.” On both the points 
'last quoted Vijnanesvara expresses his dissent from Dharesvara. 
On the other hand Dharesvara’s view allowing the daughter’s son 
to succeed immediately after the daughter agrees completely with 
that of Vijnanesvara. 9 


II. SOUTH INDIA 

We may begin our survey ol the great jurist Vijnanesvara 
with an analysis of his viewsi on the constitution of the court of 
justice. Referring to the members of the king’s court Vijnanes- 
vaxa says 10 that the learned Brahmarias play only a subordinate 
role, so that in the event of default in the investigation or of false 
decision, the guilt lies not with them but with the king. Amplify- 
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.ing this point, he observes 11 that unlike sabhyas who are appoint¬ 
ed by the king, the JBrahmanas are not so appointed, so that while 
the sabhyas incur blame if they fail to dissuade the king from 
acting unjustly, the Brahmanas incur sin only if they speak a false¬ 
hood or do not speak at all. In the same context Vijnanesvara 
quotes Katyayana’s authority for the association of a few mer¬ 
chants with the court, adding that this is necessary for the satis¬ 
faction of the people. Again, while he desires the sabhyas to be 
selec Led only from the Brahmana caste, he is equally clear 12 that the 
sabhyas, by virtue of their Brahmana birth, are not exempted 
from the penalty of a double fine for a wilfully unjust decision. 
Lastly, while referring to the grades of courts, Vijnanesvara 13 
observes that each of them (kula, sreni, puga, ‘an authorised per¬ 
son’, and the king) is entitled to hear appeals from the one im¬ 
mediately preceding, but not vice versa , 

As regards the branch of judicial procedure Vijnanesvara 14 
says that the plaint shall be written twice, one at the time of the 
first complaint when the cause of action alone is written, and 
again, in the presence of the defendant, when the year, the month 
and other particulars are to be recorded. This specification of the 
year and the month, we are further told, is essential in trials con¬ 
cerning deposits and pledges, gifts, and sales, while that of the 
country, place, etc., would apply only to transactions concerning 
immovables. Revision and correction of the plaint, Vijnanesvara 
adds, may be made only while the defendant’si answer has not yet 
been filed, and not thereafter, for “otherwise there would be the 
risk of the proceeding never coming to an end.” As regards sub¬ 
sequent changes in the plaint Vijnanesvara 15 says that in suits 
relating to property or title the plaintiff becomes thereby liable to 
punishment but does not lose his suit, while in disputes arising 
out of acts of violence the plaintiff further loses his claim if he 
makes a false statement. 

On the much discussed question of the origin of ownership 
Vijnanesvara’s views are eminently sane and reasonable, To be¬ 
gin with, he contradicts with, a great wealth of argument the state¬ 
ment that ownership is dedueible from the Sdstras alone ( sastraika- 
saviadhigamya). His own conclusion is that it is understood from 
worldly transactions (laukika). This view brings Vijnanesvara 
into line not only with the famous authors of Digests like Mitra- 
misra, but also with the renowned authorities on Mimdmsd like 
Prahhakara, Kumarila, and Parthasarathi Misra. 10 Connected 
with the above is Vijnanesvara’s view on the vexed question, whe¬ 
ther ownership arises oil partition, or partition takes place of that 
which already belonged to one’s own. self. In deciding in favour 
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of the latter alternative, Vijnanesvara relies partly on the argu¬ 
ment that the son’s ownership by birth is well known to people. 

On the subject of transfer of ownership Vijnanesvara makes 
some striking comments. Gift, he says, 17 means transfer of 
ownership from one to another “if the other accepts it as his own 
and not otherwise.” This view, differing completely from that of 
Jlmutavahana quoted above, evidently means that ownership is 
transferred to the donee only with acceptance. Now acceptance, 
according to Vijnanesvara, is of three kinds, namely, mental, ver¬ 
bal and. physical. In the case of movable property all the three 
kinds of acceptance may take place at the same time. But where 
immovable property is concerned, complete physical acceptance, 
involving enjoyment of its profits, cannot take place all at once. 
Hence, says Vijnanesvara, acceptance of land, etc. shall be by 
possession for however short a time, otherwise a gift or a sale docs 
not become complete. To put the above in technical language, 
“delivery of possession is not absolutely essential to constitute a 
valid gift, but a gift unaccompanied by possession is of a very risky 
kind, because in case of conflict between two apparent titles, in 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary, that which is accom¬ 
panied by possession must prevail.” 18 

The topic of possession as the basis of title forms in Vijnanes¬ 
vara the basis of some important remarks. Explaining Yajna- 
valkya 19 he observes:— “In case of possession within memory, it 
has evidentiary value only when it co-exists with the means of 
knowledge of title ... In case of immemorial possession, however, 
long-continued possession is itself evidence of ownership, inde¬ 
pendently of the knowledge of title because in that case there is 
an absolute absence of the means by which want of knowledge of 
the origin or title is accounted for.” 20 In other words, “under 
ordinary circumstances mere possession does not exclude an en¬ 
quiry into the title, for possession may be with one person and 
title with another .... It is only when the origin of possession is 
lost in obscurity by reason of its having commenced beyond living 
human recollection that enquiry into the question of title is super¬ 
seded, and possession standing alone is justified, for in such a case 
the presumption is that possession as a matter of fact followed the 
title.” 21 

We may consider in this connection Vijnanesvara’s view on 
the effect of adverse possession upon the title. According to a 
famous text of Yajnavalkya, 22 he who sees his land enjoyed by 
another for twenty years or his money for ten years without 
asserting his right, loses them. Explaining this verse Vijfianes- 
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vara says that omission to assert one’s title does not lead to loss 
of ownership, “non-protest not being known either in popular 
usage or in the Sdstra as a cause of extinguishing ownership.” 
Similarly, possession for twenty years does not confer title, “be¬ 
cause possession is not the means of proof of ownership.” Vijnanes- 
vara s own conclusion is that the loss referred to in the text means 
the loss of profit of the land as well as of the wealth, and not that 
of the corpus itself or of the right of a suit at law. It therefore 
follows that “the owner shall not be entitled after the prescribed 
period to recover the profits already appropriated by the person in 
possession, but the title to the property itself and the right to re¬ 
cover the same shall remain intact.” 23 

Vijiianesvara’s view on tho subject of partition and inherit¬ 
ance entitles him to be regarded as the principal representative of 
his school on the subject. Introducing Yajnavalkya, £ ’ i he defines 
day a as wealth which becomes the property of another solely by 
reason of his relationship to the owner. Comparison with the 
parallel definition of Jlmutavahana indicates the fundamental 
difference between the two masters. According to Jlmutavahana, 
ownership to a person’s property by virtue of relationship to him 
arises only when his own ownership comes to an end. On the 
other hand Vijnanesvara thinks that certain relations acquire 
ownership at the moment of their birth and in fact become, along 
with the previous owners, co-owners in the same property. As 
regards the extent of the son’s right in the father’s property 
Vijnanesvara 25 explains that this right extends over the whole of 
the father’s property whether ancestral or self-acquired, but the 
son cannot prevent alienation by the father except in the case of 
ancestral property. With this may be connected Vijnanesvara’s 
view given in another context, 26 that unequal distribution of pro¬ 
perty by the father among his sons is allowable only for self- 
acquired, but not for ancestral property. Introducing a text of 
Yajnavalkya quoted above, 27 Vijnanesvara defines partition as the 
“adjustment of diverse rights regarding property held collectively 
by assigning severally (to individuals) particular portions of the 
aggregate.” Comparison with the corresponding definition of 
Jlmutavahana given above reveals an essential difference in the 
conception of co-ownership between the two schools. This differ¬ 
ence is usually indicated by saying that “a Dayabhaga co-parcener 
holds the property in quasi-severalty as if he were a tenant-in¬ 
common, whereas a Mitakshard co-parcener holds the entire pro¬ 
perty and every part of it as if he were a joint tenant.” 

By contrast with Jlmutavahana, Vijnanesvara 23 bases his 
rule of succession mainly, though not exclusively, upon the prin- 
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ciple of propinquity. In the result all agnates (relations through, 
males] are allowed by him to succeed in preference to all cognates 
(relations through females), the only exception being the 
daughter’s son who comes just after the daughter and before the 
parents. As between the claims of the daughters, Vijhanesvara 
shows his good sense by preferring the unmarried to the married, 
and the unprovided to the endowed daughter. The striking origi¬ 
nality of Vijhanesvara’s thought is illustrated by his giving the 
sonless widow the right to succeed to the whole estate of her hus¬ 
band who had died separate, on the sole condition of her chastity. 
It is also shown by his allowing (as Vishnu alone among the 
Smritikaras does) the daughter’s son to succeed immediately after 
the daughter, and before the mother and the father. In the same 
spirit Vijhanesvara allows the mother to succeed belore the father, 
“for the father is a common parent to the other sons, but the 
mother is not so, and since her propinquity is the greatest, it is 
just that she should take the estate in the first instance.” 

As regards stridhana Vijhanesvara 29 takes it in its etymologi¬ 
cal lion-technical sense to include property acquired by a woman 
“by inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure or finding.” Equally 
distinctive is Vijhanesvara’s rule of succession to the stridhana. 
In respect of two kinds of stridhana called anvddheya and •prliidaUa 
(what was obtained by a woman after marriage from the family 
of her husband or of her parents, and what was given to a woman 
through affection), daughters are allowed to succeed equally, and 
on their failure sons are given the succession in the same manner. 
As regards other kinds of stridhana such as what was given to a 
woman before the nuptial fire ( adhyagni ), the heirs are given in 
the following order:—unmarried daughter, unendowed married 
daughter, endowed married daughter. In case of the bridal price 
{sulka) the heirs are the uterine brethren alone. The stridhana of a 
childless woman, married according to the four approved forms, 
goes to her husband, and that of one married after the four un¬ 
approved forms goes to her parents. 

Apararka’s views on various points of law cannot compare in 
depth or originality with those of Vijnanesvara, and it will be 
enough to illustrate them by a few examples. Apararka takes 
Ydjhavalkya, II, 24, to mean that adverse possession ol immov¬ 
ables for twenty years and movables for ten years, with the owner 
being present but taking no steps to assert his right, definitely 
extinguishes his title. As regards the law of succession Apararka 
prefers the brother to the grandson and the great-grandson on the 
ground of superior spiritual benefit conferred by the former upon 
the deceased—a principle which brings him into line with Jimu- 
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tavahana. As between the claims of the parents, Apararka inter¬ 
prets the vague text of Yajnavalkya 30 to mean that the father 
succeeds before the mother—a view just the reverse of Vijnanes- 
vara’s opinion quoted above. 

We shall conclude this chapter with a few references to 
Devannabhatta, whose Digest called the Smriti-chanclrika takes al¬ 
most equal, but not the same, rank with Vijnanesvara’s com¬ 
mentary as the leading authority on Hindu Law in South India. 
Like Vijnanesvara the author of the Smriti-chandrika, assails with 
numerous arguments the view that ownership is deducible from 
the Sdstrcis alone, and he concludes that it is based upon worldly 
transactions. The same agreement is found in the view of our 
author that sons acquire by very birth ownership in ancestral 
property. On the other hand, the Smriti-chandrika expresses its 
dissent from Vijhanesvara’s view that unequal distribution of 
property by the father among his sons should not be resorted to 
as being repugnant to the people. The order of succession in the 
Smiiti-chandrika , again, is somewhat different from that of Vijna¬ 
nesvara. It prefers, as between the claims of the daughters, one 
having sons to one who is soilless, for the former unlike the latter 
is capable of conferring spiritual benefit upon the deceased. 
Again, instead of allowing with Vijnanesvara the mother to 
succeed before the father, it declares that the father and the 
mother shall succeed together. 31 


1. The works of Smriti authors of this period with their place of origin and 
approximate dates according to Kane (KHDS., I. 296; IV. x-xi) are given 
below:— 


Name of author. 

Name of work. 

Place of 
origin. 

Date. 

Jim ii tavahana 

1. Vyavahiiramdtrikd 

Bengal 

Between A.D. 1100 


2. Dayabhaga 


and 1150 

Kulluka 

Manvarthamuktavali 

Bengal 

Between A.D. 1150 
and 1300 

Govindaraja 

Manutikd 

North 

Between A.D. 1080 

India 

and 1110 

Dharesvara 

Unknown 

Mahva 

Between A.D. 1000 

(Bhoja I, king 



and 1050 

of the Paramara 



Cf. also Ch. II. 

dynasty of Malwa) 
Lakshmldhara 

Krityahalpataru, XII 
(Rdjamtihdnda) 

Middle 

Between A.D. 1100 


Gafiga 

Valley 

and 1130 


Vijnanesvara 

MUdkshara 

Maharashtra 

Between A.D. 1080 
and 1100 

Apararka 

Yapmvcdkyadharma- 

sclairanibandha 

Smriti-chandrikd 

Konkan 

Between A,D. 1110 
and 1130 

Between A.D. 1200 
and 1225 

Devannabhatta 

Gopala 

Kamadhenu 


Between A.D. 1000 
and 1100 


For different views, particularly about the date of Mitakshara, of. Ch. XV, 
4 (II) [Ed.]. 
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2. For ihe above passages in Jitendriya, Balaka and Yogloka, see quotations in 
Ddyabhaga of JImutavahana and Vyavahdratattva of Raghunandana, 

3. For leferences, see the VvavahdramcHnkd of JImutavahana edited by Sir Asu- 
tosh Mookerjee, MASB, III, No. 5, 277, 283, 285, 314, 341. 

4. Cf. Pnvanath Sen, General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence, 67. 

5. It is nevertheless remarkable that JImutavahana does not allow the father, when 
dividing his property with his sons, to make unequal distribution of the ancestral 
immovable property, corrody and slaves. 

6. The above is based upon the discussion in Kane, Vyavahliramayukha of Bhatta 
Nilakantha, Notes, 134. 

7. IX. 186-7. 

8. Mayne, Hindu Law (10th Edition), p. 702. 

9. For the above passages see quotations in Vira-mitrodaya, 528-53G, Vi/av/thdra- 
mayukha and Mitdkshard on Yajnavalkya II. 135-136 (J. R. Ghai'pure’s Tr.). 

10. On Yfij, II. 1. 

11. On Ydj, IF 2. 

12. On Ydj, II. 3-4. 

13. On Yaj, U. 30. 

14. On Ydj, II. 0. 

15. On Ydj, II. 9. 

16. Cf. Priyanath Sen, op. cit., 46. 

17. On Ydj, II. 27. 

18. Priyanath Sen, op. cit., 70-71, 

19. H. 27. 

20. In the present and following passages the translations from Vijnanosval’a are 
taken from the work Ydjnavalkya-smriti with the commentaries of Mitdkshard, 
Viramitrodaya. and Dtpakalikd, Vyavaharadhydya, translated by J. R. Gharpure, 
Bombay, 1937-38. 

21. Priyanath Sen, op. cit, 118-119. 

22. II. 24. 

23. Priyanath Sen, op. cit., 104-105. 

24. II. 114. 

25. On Ydj, II. 121. 

26. On Ydj, II. 114. 

27. U. 114. 

28. On Ydj, II. 135-136. 

29. On Ydj, II. 143. 

30. II. 135-136. 

31. For the above references, see Smriti-chandrikd, Mysore ed., Ill, Part II, 601- 
603f, 621, 686 68a 
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CHAPTER XV 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

A. SANSKRIT 
1. INTRODUCTION 

The close of the last period, as we have already seen, 1 witness¬ 
ed the decline of Sanskrit literature in poetry, drama, and other 
branches. The literature lost touch with the common man, began 
to cater for the Pandit and the court, and gradually tended to be¬ 
come a copy-book pattern according to rules of poetics, dramaturgy, 
etc. There was an ever-widening breach between the languages 
of the drama and those in every-day life. The highly cultivated 
poetry meant for the cultured audience, indicating the general 
prevalence of scholastic learning, showed a wide gulf between litera¬ 
ture and the common man. All these characteristics equally 
marked the period under review. 

The break-up of the empires during the previous period saw 
the rise of small principalities whose rulers encouraged Sanskrit 
learning. But although the output was thus maintained, the lite¬ 
rary productions are all stereotyped and laboured; they lack vigour, 
inspiration, and originality. They are merely mechanical re¬ 
productions of earlier models, without their vitality and living 
touch. It is an age of scholastic elaboration and systematic 
analysis, of technical skill and learning, of commentaries and sub- 
commentaries, and of manuals and sub-manuals. Practically all 
branches of literature are well represented during this period and 
their volume is also immense, But there is no life in the whole 
range of literature. It is imitative, insipid, artificial and laboured, 
not spontaneous and natural. The creative age was over by the 
tenth century, and the process of decadence had already set in. 
No genius or inspired poet or dramatist arose during the period, 
and there was no originality either in conception or execution. 

Muslim incursions can hardly be regarded as responsible for 
the decadence in Sanskrit literature. For the decadence, as we have 
seen in the previous volume, had already set in, and the literature 
may well be said to have come to its natural end. Foreign rule 
and its attendant disturbances during this period are not known 
to have actively discouraged literary production, nor affected the 
‘atmosphere’ surrounding the literary craftsmen. In fact, in the 
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next period we find a number of Muslim rulers patronising San¬ 
skrit learning. Special interest attaches to the Sandeia-rdsaka, a 
Sandesa-kavya in Apabhramsa, composed in the twelfth century 
by a Muhammadan, Abdala Rahamana (Abdul Rahman). 

The tightening up of the Smriti rules and the insular tendency 
it created contributed not a little to stifle the free spirit. All tins 
resulted in the growth of stereotyped literature. With the loss of 
contact with the outside world our literature became stagnant and 
lost freshness of outlook. The general surrounding was uncongenial 
to the rise of a genius or development of an imaginative spirit, and 
all writers of the period were mere intellectuals concerned with 
multiplying according to pattern. 

Before making a survey of the different branches of literature, 
it would be interesting to note some prominent characteristics of 
this period. In the first place, the large number of royal authors 
and patrons of learning is striking Bhoja, Yasahpala, Somcsvara, 
Kulasekhara, Apararka, Ravivarman, Prahladanadeva, Vigraharaja 
(Visaladeva), and Ballalasena figure among the crowned men-of- 
letters who composed poetry, drama, poetics, Dharmasastra, etc. 
Another important feature is the growing number of polymaths, 
such as Kshemendra, Bhoja, Hemachandra, and Ramachandra. 
There were also encyclopaedic works like Srmgdraprakasa, Mann- 
soUasa, Krityakalpataru, Chaturvargachintcimani , etc. The contri¬ 
bution of Jain monks, especially to the Kavya literature, is consider¬ 
able. The regional survey indicates that from Kashmir and Gujarat 
comes the bulk of literary contribution, with Bengal and the- 
South coming next. 


2. BELLES-LETTRES 
I. Kavya 

In common with the other branches of literature, poetry of this 
period shows lack of originality and independence. It is artificial, 
unimaginative, and stereotyped, but lofty, cultivated and exclusive. 
It was apparently composed for an urban and sophisticated audi¬ 
ence, and was out of touch with common life and common realities. 
Tendency to uniformity also rendered poetry of this period a mono¬ 
tonous reading. 


(A) Mahakavya 

The only outstanding work of this period is the Naishadhci- 
ckarita of griharsha, son of Srlhira and Mamalladevi, who probably 
flourished under Jayachandra and Vijayachandra of Kanauj in the 
latter half of the twelfth century. The poem, as it exists today, 
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comprises twenty-two cantos, though tradition makes it run into 
sixty or even a hundred and twenty cantos, and describes the life of 
Nala up to his marriage with Damayantl. 2 Indian tradition has 
i’ecogmsed the merit of this work by raising it to the status of a 
Mahakavya and by placing Srlharsha by the side of Kalidasa, 
Bharavi and Magha. An anecdote is, however, current which is 
a merciless criticism of this poem. According to it Mammata, the 
celebrated rhetorician, found Naishadha-charita full of poetic 
blemishes of all kinds. The poet no doubt shows undue fondness 
for double entendre and other sound plays, and for this there runs 
the proverbial expression ‘Naishadham vidvadaushadham;’ but 
these defects should not overshadow the merits of the poem. It 
is a repository of traditional learning, and a storehouse of literary 
dexterity. The work “unquestionably has a definite interest in 
the history of Sanskrit literature, for it exhibits the application to 
the charming episode of the Mdhabharata ,, familiar to all students, 
of the full resources of a master of diction and metre, possessed 
of a high degree of skill in the difficult art of playing on words, 
and capable of both delicate observation of nature, and of effective 
expression of the impressions thence derived.” 3 Twenty different 
metres are employed, and it is the last masterpiece exhibiting the 
industry and ingenuity that a Mahakavi is capable of. Sriharsha 
is also credited with the authorship of some other works, among 
which ranks the Khandana-khandakhadya, a philosophical treatise 
in support of the standpoint of Sankara. 

Kshemendra, the eleventh century polymath and court-poet 
of king Ananta of Kashmir, gives us the epitomes of the two great 
epics in his Bharata-mcinjuri and Ramciyana-manjari; his Padya- 
Kddambari is the metrical rendering of Bana’s masterpiece; the 
Dasavatdra-charita, which is not strictly a Mahakavya nor a religi¬ 
ous poem, describes the ten incarnations of Vishnu. The life of 
Buddha is told in the ninth canto, in which the Buddha and 
Krishna legends have been intermingled. Kshemendra, surnamed 
Vyasadasa, was the son of Prakasendra and grandson of Sindhu, 
and his literary activity extended also to the period of Kalasa, son 
and successor of Ananta. 4 

Mahkha or Mankhaka, son of Visvavarta, was another Kash¬ 
mirian poet of the twelfth century. His brothers, Sringara, Bhah- 
ga, and Alamkara were, like himself, scholars and employed as state 
officials. His Srikay.tha~chu.rita narrates, in twenty-five cantos, the 
destruction of Tripura by Siva in the usual epic style. The last canto, 
however, is of some historical and literary interest. It gives us a 
glimpse of the way in which compositions of learned scholars found 
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publicity in those clays. The Haracharilachintamani of Jayadra- 
tha, 5 belonging to the same century, is not really a Mahakavya but 
a Mahatmya It is important only in so far as it embodies some 
old and new Saiva practices and legends, some of which are direct¬ 
ly connected with places of pilgrimage in Kashmir. In the same 
century again Kaviraja wrote his Parijdtaharana describing the 
removal by Krishna of the heavenly tree from Indra’s garden. SuraL- 
hotsava of Somesvara, son of Kumara and Lakshin! and court-poet 
of Viradhavala and Visaladeva, describes in fifteen cantos the mythi¬ 
cal story of Suratha, comprising his penance in the Himalayas and 
slaying the demons. Because of its allusion to Vastupala and the 
account of the poet and his patrons at the end, the Suratholsuva 
has been regarded as a political allegory, but Dr. De demurs to 
this view. 0 Lolimbaraja, who probably flourished in the eleventh 
century, but whom Prof. Gode places in the sixteenth century, 
against the views of Drs. Keith, Krishnamachanar, De and olhers/ 
relates the early exploits of Krishna up to his slaying Karhsa in the 
Hat ivilasct, in five cantos. 

Although Slesha (paronomasia) was a favourite figure of 
speech with Sanskrit poets, regular practice of Slesha-kavya does 
not seem to have been cultivated before the eleventh century. The 
device of the slesha, by which an entire Kavya is made to have a 
twofold or even threefold significance applicable to totally differ¬ 
ent themes, is possible only in Sanskrit on account of its special 
characteristics. Its pliability and adaptability, flexible and com¬ 
plex grammatical forms, multiple meanings of the same words with 
delicate subtleties, peculiar modes of compounding different 
words, and the various ways in which compound words or sen¬ 
tences can be split up, render Sanskrit an ideal language for the 
practice of Slesha-kavya. 

With the exception of a single canto in the Kichaka-vadha 
which is in Slesha, the first sustained instance of a Slesha-kavya 
is the Rdma-charita of Sandhyakaranandin, which will be dealt with 
under the ‘Historical Kavya.’ It describes both the story of Rama 
and the life of king Ramapala of Bengal. Dhananjaya and Kavi¬ 
raja, who come next, have each written a Rdghava-Pdndavlya in 
which the stories of the two epics are simultaneously narrated. 
Dhananjaya, known as Dhananjaya Srutaklrti, was the son of 
Vasudeva and Srldevi. His R&ghava-Pdndaviya or Dvisandhana, 
when read from left to right (in the usual way) describes the story 
of Rama; but while read from right to left it gives the story of the 
Pandavas. The Raghava-Pandaviya of Kaviraja, whose personal 
name was probably Madhavabhatta, and who flourished under 
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Kadamba Kamadeva, is better known. It delineates in thirteen can¬ 
tos the double story ol Raghava and the Pandavas. Vidyamadhava ; 
the court-poet of the Chalukya king Sonaadeva, evidently Somes- 
vara III (A.D. 1126-1138), similarly describes in his Pdrvati- 
Rukminiy'a, in nine cantos, the marriages ol Siva and Parvatl and 
of Krishna and Ruktnim. 

This device of handling different tales in the same poem has 
been very fruitful in later imitations, which develop it further to 
treble entendre, relating three stories at a time. Hemachandra is 
reputed to have composed a poem Saptasandhdna (having seven 
applications) which is not extant. The highest degree of alter¬ 
native interpretations is found in the Sa.Mrtha-ka.vya of Somapra- 
bhacliarya, written about A.D. 1177, in which a single verse is 
interpreted in a hundred ways ! 8 

Some Jain writers have adopted the form and spirit of the 
Mahalravya for presenting the Jain legends in a poetic garb, as 
also for historical or biographical accounts. Among the Jain 
epics may be mentioned the Yasodhara-charita of Kanakasena Vadi- 
raja (tenth century) and of Manikya Suri (eleventh century), the 
former being the Digambara and the latter the Svetambara version 
of the same narrative. Superior in merit and extent is the Trisha- 
shti-saldkapurusha-charita of Hemachandra (twelfth century) de¬ 
scribing in ten cantos the lives of the sixty-three best men accord¬ 
ing to the Jain belief. To Vagbhata of the same period is assigned 
the Neminirvana dealing with the life of Neminatha. 9 

The Jains have made a considerable contribution to the 
Sanskrit Kavya during this period, and reference can be made 
here only to some of the important works. 10 The Ksliatrachwld- 
mani of Ogleyadeva Yadibhasiiiiha, pupil of Pushpasena, treats of 
the Uttarapnrma legend of Jivandhara in eleven chapters, mostly in 
gloka metre, and is said to be, in most places, a Sanskrit render¬ 
ing of the Tamil work Jwakachintdmani. u Abhayadeva, who 
received the title of Vadisimha from the king of KasI, relates the 
birth and life of Jayanta in his Jayantavijaya (composed in V.S. 1278, 
i.e, A.D. 1221) in nineteen cantos. The Pmdava-charita by 
Maladharin Devaprabhasuri, pupil of Munichandra and tutor of 
Devananda, describes in eighteen cantos the story of the Mahabha- 
rata mainly with the object of glorifying virtue. It remodels many 
details, but hardly rises above the Puranic style. Another epitome 
of the Mcihabharata is the Bd.labha.rata in nineteen cantos by Amara- 
chandra, a pupil of Jinadatta, who flourished under Yisaladeva of 
Gujarat, Abhayachandra appears to have composed several works 
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on poeLics, metrics, and technical sciences. At Ihe request of 
minister Raima, he wrote the Pudmanancla Mahuk'ivyu which, 
though intended to give the lives of all Ihe iwenLy-three Jina.s, de¬ 
scribes in nineteen cantos only the Li I o oi Hishabha, the (irsl Jinn, in 
an ornate style. Vastupiila’s Narunardyanntictvda, wtucti is full of 
imagery, describes the friendship of Krishna and Arjuna in eighteen 
cantos, the abduction and marriage of Subhadra coming at the end. 
Vastupalu was a paLron of learning, who patronised Smnesvaia, 
Arisimha, Hariliara and Nanaka. Vastupala’s religious U'aeher 
Udayaprabha Suri wrote, in collaboration with Narendraprabha, a 
Mahaktivya entitled Dharmabhymlaya or Stihyliudhipah-chitril r«. 
which was composed on Ihe occasion of Vastupala’s pilgrimage to 
the Jain shrines In Western India. Dbarmaktunara’s ,S ulihhudra- 
chavita tells in seven cantos the legend of Halibhadra which was al¬ 
ready dealt with briefly by Hemachnndra. Andnua-clutrita hy IVIuni- 
ratna, a pupil of Samudragupla, describes m melodious verso,•> Die life 
of Amamasvami in thirty cantos. Munisnvratti-clun'Ua is anotlier 
poem by Muniratna giving the lives of some Suns of Iris elan. 

These Jain productions possess practically all tin 1 regular 
features of the Kavyas. They deal with the usual Knvya topics 
and contain elaborate descriptions of nature, seasons, battles, and 
erotic sports, the last topic, curiously enough, being treated wild 
equal zeal by the Jain monks, including even the pious llema- 
chandra. 


(13) Shorter Poems 
(a) Lyrics 

In the direct line of Bhartrihari and Amaru come during Ibis 
period Bilhana and Jayadeva. The former has written the C hau>'u~ 
punchdsikd, a small but elegant poem of fifty stanzas describing in 
a simple style a variety of love scenes. The title of the poem has 
given rise to various interpretations, some of which involve the 
author himself in a love intrigue with a princess. The poem itself 
narrates how a robber, when making love to a princess, was dis¬ 
covered and condemned to death, and as he was being taken to the 
execution ground, gave expression in these stanzas to the Jove 
enjoyed by him with his beloved. 

To Bengal goes the credit for having produced in Jayadeva a 
master of Sanskrit diction who in his Gita-govinda has attained to 
very great heights of Sanskrit lyric poetry. He lived in the court 
of king Lakshrnanasena of Bengal (twelfth century) and was a 
devout worshipper of Krishna. The poem describes in a veiy 
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attractive style the love of Krishna and Radha. The hero and the 
heroine are in separation and both long to meet each other; when 
Krishna presents himself, Radha feigns anger and pretends reluc- 
lance to meet him; but in ilic end these minor difficulties are 
smoothed and reconciliation brought about by Radha’s friend. The 
form of the poem is extremely original and so it has been 
variously styled as a pastoral (Jones), a lyric drama (Lassen), a 
melodrama (Pischel), an opera (Levi), and a refined Yatra (von 
Schroeder). |: ' It soon became so popular that it inspired many 
other works of similar nature. The various stanzas are accom¬ 
panied by indications as regards the tala and rdga. Still the woik 
is a blending of the stanzas that are to be recited and those to be 
sung. Jnyadeva’s style, despite the occasional use of long com¬ 
pounds, is very simple, llis poetry is the best specimen in the 
whole of Sanskrit literature of complete harmony in sound and 
sense. “It has all the perfection of the miniature word-pictures 
which are so common in Sanskrit poetry, with the beauty which 
arises, as Aristotle asserts, from magnitude and arrangement. All 
the sides of love, save that of utter despair and final separation, 
are brilliantly described; all the emotions of longing, of awakened 
hope, of disappointment, of hot anger against the unfaithful one, 
of reconciliation, are portrayed by the actors themselves or 
Radha’s friend in songs which are perfect in material form and 
display at its highest point the sheer beauty of words of which San¬ 
skrit is pre-eminently capable.” 13 

A contemporary of Jayadeva was Govardhana whose Aryd- 
saptaicitl is a collection of seven hundred erotic stanzas in the Arya 
metre. Govardhana seems to have used Hala’s Satiasai, a Prakrit 
poem, for his model. The stanzas are arranged in an alphabetical 
order and, the scenes depicted lack the variety of Hala’s poem. 
Bhikiihdfarui by Ulprekshavallabha (before fourteenth century) is 
more an erotic than a religious poem, while his Sundar'dutaka in 
Arya metre, composed at the request of king Madanadeva, eulo¬ 
gises the beauty of the female Conn in a highly artistic style. 

The Meyhadilta of Kalidasa was responsible for the production 
of numerous Dula-Kavyas in this epoch of imitations and counter¬ 
feits. These show innumerable variations in the form, and moLif 
Which have been utilized in different ways and for different pur¬ 
poses. Notable among them is the Pavanaduta of Dhoyl, in 
which princess Kuvalayavati, a Gandharva maiden of the Malaya 
hills, sends the wind as a messenger to king Lakshmanasena of 
Bengal. 
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(b) Devotional Poems 

Erotic poetry is closely associated with the devotional and 
didactic poetry of this period, as Srihgara (Love), Niti (Wisdom), 
and Vairdgya (Renunciation), though differentiated in commonsense 
and poetics, are often found to intermingle. The trio goes hand in 
hand,—the lover, the moralist, and the devotee each adding a zest 
and piquancy to the other. The devotional poetry of the period 
is found in two different strands, which occasionally blend, but do 
not stand in any constant relation. In contrast to the Siotra 
literature of a descriptive or philosophical character, there are 
highly impassioned devotional poems which pass through the 
whole gamut of erotic motif, imagery and expression. 

The majority of the Vcdantic stotras, Kashmirian 5§aivite 
poems, South-Indian Vaishin,ava and Saiva panegyrics of deifies, 
Bengal Tantrilc and Vaishnava glorifications, as well as the Jain and 
Buddhist Mahayana hymns owe their inspiration to the various 
religious tendencies of the period. The literary stotra-kavyas 
either give a highly sensuous account of Iho amorous adventures 
of the deities, or describe elaborately their physical charms. The 
erotic element has been carried to an excess by Laltshmana 
Aeharya who describes the breasts of Chandi in fifty verses in bis 
Chandi-kucha-panchclsika . The Bhaldisataka of Ramnchaudra 
Kavibharati of Bengal, who went to Ceylon about A.D. 1245 during the 
reign of king Parakramabahu II and became a Buddhist, is interest¬ 
ing as an example of the application of Hindu ideas of Bhakti (devo¬ 
tion) to an extravagant eulogy of Buddha in the regular kavya style 
and diction. The Jain poets, besides eulogising individual saints or 
Jains, extol all the twenty-four Jinas, in stotras known as Chatur- 
vimsaii Jinastuti or ChaturvimMkd. 

(c) Didactic and Satiric Poems 

The traditional form of Bataka is generally used in the didac¬ 
tic poetry like the erotic and devotional. Sambhu wrote in the 
eleventh century his Anyoklimukldlatasataka, a collection of 1 Of) 
stanzas. The Drishidntasataka of Kusumadeva is more simple. It 
derives its title from the fact that every stanza illustrates a parti¬ 
cular maxim. Kashmirian Silhana, perhaps to be identified with 
the famous Bilhana, wrote his Sdntisataka in the twelfth century. 
Still later is the Bhdvasataka of king Nagaraja ol* the Talca family, 
or of his protege Bhava. The Upadesasataka of Cumani moralises 
on some myths and legends from the epics and Purartas. 
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The Kashmirian polymath Kshcmendra has written on several 
subjects, and is .1 versatile, accomplished and methodical writer. 
In his Samaycundtrika, which deals with the snares and trickeries 
of harlots, he gives clever instructions to novices in the prolession. 
Inspired by Diimodaragupta, the author gives the story of a young 
courtesan Kalavatl in eight chapters composed mostly in Sloka. 
His KaMvildsa in Arya metre speaks of numerous occupations and 
the tricks and follies of wandering singers, doctors, goldsmiths, 
and astrologers. The Darpadalana, in seven sections, seeks to 
establish the vainness of pride felt by a man endowed with wealth, 
knowledge, beauty, etc., which springs from seven sources. 
Sevgasevakopadesa in sixty-one stanzas displays shrewd observa¬ 
tions on the relation of master and servant. Chdrucharyd is a century 
of Slokas on virtuous conduct. Desopadesa and Narmamdld give 
pen pictures of the oppression, hypocrisy, and corruption prevalent 
in contemporary Kashmir. 

The Mugdhopadesa by Jalhana contains reflections on the lures 
and tricks of the traditional, rather than real, courtesan in sixty-six 
stanzas in Sardulavikridita metre. The style is erotically didactic 
rather than satiric. Amitagati’s Subhashitarntnasandoha deals with 
Jain ethics, while the Dharinaparlksha, constitutes an attack on Brah¬ 
manism. Somaprabha’s Snhgamvairugyataranghu, in forty-six stan¬ 
zas, utilises the device of Slesha for two simultaneous themes. 

(d) Anthologies and 'Women Poets 

Of anthologies, a literary form which originated shortly before 
A.D, 1000, there are several valuable specimens during the period 
under review. The importance of anthologies for a historian of 
literature cannot be over-emphasised. They rescue from oblivion 
many an unknown author, bring forth unknown “beauties” of 
well-known authors not found in their extant works, and often form 
important landmarks for fixing dates. The earliest anthology 
during this period, the Subhdshilavali of Vallabhadova, is definitely 
prior to A.D. 11 CO as it is quoted by Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda. 14 
In its present form, however, the text is not earlier than the 
fifteenth century. The SubhashitdvaLi is an extensive anthology, 
incorporating 3527 stanzas in 101 Paddhatis or sections. The num¬ 
ber of poets cited, according to Peterson, is about 3G0. The 
author, a Kashmirian, has mostly drawn on works from the North. 
Sridharadasa, son of Vatudasa, compiled his SadulctikarnSmritn in 
A.D. 1206 during the reign of Lakshmanasena. The book is divided 
into five Pravahas (streams) or parts, which have various Vichis 
(waves) ie. sections, each containing five stanzas. The total 
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number of stanzas is 2370, that of the poets and works cited being 
485 . The Suktimuklavail was compiled on the model of Vallablm- 
deva’s Sublulshilavail by Jalhana in A.IX 1257. .lalhanu was (he son 
of Lakshmldhara, and the minister of the Yfidava king Krishna. 
Though there appear to have been two recensions, short and long, 
the printed edition gives the eclectic Loxl comprising 275)0 stanzas 
divided in 133 sections, the number of pools and works referred to 
being over 240. At the outset there are traditional verses on San¬ 
skrit poets and poetry, of great interest for literary history. 

These anthologies bring to light several women authors of 
whom some have been dealt with in I he previous volume. Their 
works, from which the stanzas were extracted, are unknown. It 
would certainly be unjust to judge these writers from the meagre 
specimens of stray stanzas; but if an opinion may be hazarded, the 
specimens show neither originality, nor imagination, nor variety. 
There is nothing specifically feminine about the stanzas, which 
could well have been written by men. The specimens do not 
illustrate the highly artistic or creative productions of women, if 
there were any. 


(C) Historical Poems 

“Real History finds no place in Sanskrit literature, nor is 
there any conscious historical element in any of the works 
comprising it”—thus observes Whitney in his introduction to 
A Sanskrit Grammar."'' The more recent pursuits of scholars in 
Sanskrit literature have not yet unearthed anything which would 
modify the learned savant’s remark. Before Ralhanu there does 
not seem to have been any author who took to historical writing' with 
a degree of seriousness. The Purana works apart, even the 
Harsha-charita of Bana smacks more of romance than of history. 

ft is indeed curious that despite her achievements in other 
branches as also her abundance of intellect, India failed to produce 
any historical works in the modern sense. The so-called historical 
Kavyas are more poetical works than historical documents. Though 
dealing ostensibly with historical themes they are mainly concern¬ 
ed with the poetic, dramatic or romantic possibilities, and con¬ 
sequently are indifferent to chronology, mix divine and human 
action, believe in magic and miracle, and have deep faith in the 
incalculable human destiny. Different scholars seek to explain 
the absence of any clear, consistent, and adequate historiography 
as due to various causes, It is said, for instance, that the idea of 
composing realistic history aiming at objective accuracy is entire¬ 
ly out of harmony with the spirit of Sanskrit literature and its 
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conception of art with its emphasis on imaginative and impersonal- 
lzed creation. Thus it is (hat in historical Kavyas authors cared 
more for poetic merit than for historical accuracy. It is also held 
that Indian mind was little interested in historical incident as such. 
Then, again, according to the Indian view, as presented in the 
Mahabhdraia and other works, truth is not mere verbal accuracy 
or objective agreement of words with facts, but that which is 
beneficial lor humanity. Truth is therefore valid so far only as 
it leads to human good. The poet, further, was to concentrate on 
the creation of ideals and aesthetic emotion which he achieved by 
descriptions, portraying of sentiments, exaggeration of facts 
through imagery, etc. It is also likely that it was the firm belief 
of Indians in the doctrine of Karman that prevented them from 
making any realistic and historical survey of the events m the 
past. 

We may now refer to the few historical works whose existence 
is so far known to us. According to Kalhana, Sankuka wrote the 
Bhuvandbliyudaya describing the battle of Mamma and Utpala 
(c. A.D. 850.), but unfortunately nothing is known of this work. 
Padmagupta or Parimala, son of Mrigankadatta, wrote early in the 
eleventh century his Navasahasanka-charila describing in eighteen 
cantos the life of king Sindhuraja Navasahasanba of Malwa. 1G 
That the author docs not aim at history is obvious from the fact that 
the work primarily deals with the mythical event of the winning of 
the Naga princess Sasiprabha by Sindhuraja. 

Of a little more historical interest is the Vihramankadeva-charita 
of the Kashmirian Bilhana, son of Jyeshthakalasa and Nagadcv!. It 
glorifies the life of the author’s patron king Vikramaditya VI, the 
Chalukya king of Kalyana. 17 The work begins with the origin of the 
Chalukya dynasty and goes on to describe, in the usual style of a 
Mahakavya, the battles fought and the pleasures enjoyed by king 
Vikramaditya. The last canto, like the first Uchchkvdsa of the 
Harsha-charita, gives us an account of the author himself and his 
literary adventures, of his family, his country and its rulers, As a 
piece of history the work is full of blemishes. It seeks the inter¬ 
vention of Siva to explain away certain unhappy incidents in the 
life of the king. Accurate chronology is also lost in the medley of 
vague expressions. As a piece of poetry, on the other hand, Bilhana’s 
work deserves much praise. 

After Bilhana comes the celebrated Kashmirian Kalhana who 
flourished in the middle of the twelfth century. He gives us in 
the Rdjatarangim the chronicles of the kings of Kashmir right from 
the beginning to his own days. A Brahman a by birth and devoted to 
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giva, he was free from the narrow sectarian, outlook. From his woik 
it appears that he had carefully studied the epics, the works ot 
classical authors and earlier historians, and many other sciences 
As a basis for Ins excellent Rujalaravgiiu Kalhana seems lo have 
used the works of early chroniclers in the field, and also gal bolt'd 
first-hand information from inscriptions, copper-plates, various 
eulogies, and family records. Yet there is very little element of 
historicity m the first three chapters of the work which arc devoted 
to earlier dynasties. With the dynasty of Kiirkolu, however, we 
come across historical realities more and more. Even in this work, 
belief in the working of fate, magic and witchcraft is i< sponsible 
for some blemishes. At the same time it must bo noted that Kalhana 
does noL spare even his patron from hones I criticism. “All (hat we 
have points, therefore, to a mind very busily in contact with reality, 
observing intently the process of current events in lieu of becoming 
a mere book-worm, and endeavouring to find satisfaction for a keen 
intellect in recording the events around him and those of earlier 
days in lieu of the participation in affairs traditional in his family 
and congenial lo his tastes.” IH 

Reference has already been made (o the Rama-vlutiila of 
Sandhyakaranandin, who calis himself Kalikala-Vulmiki. The work 
simultaneously tells in four cantos the story of Rama and the hisloiy 
of Ramapala. It deals mainly with the successful revolution in North 
Bengal, the murder of Mahlpala II, and the restoration of the pater¬ 
nal kingdom by Ramapfila. The story .is continued even after Rnma- 
pala’s death, and ends with Madanapula. n The work possesses great 
historical value as a contemporary record, but fails as a poetical 
composition. It was soon forgotten on account of iLs limited and 
local interest. 

Among the few other minor historical works of this period none 
is comparable, even distantly, with the work of Kalhana. Atulu'.s 
Mushikavamsa (eleventh century) narrates in fifteen cantos the line of 
kings which ruled over the Mushika kingdom, i.e. south Travancore. 
Sambhu (elevonlh century) wrote the Rajendrakartjapftra in praise 
of his patron Harsha. Similarly Jalhana wrote SomapalaviUiisa in 
honour of the king of Rajapuri. Jain writers also proved their abi¬ 
lity in this branch of Sanskrit literature, and among Jain writers of 
the period prominent place must be given to the polymath llama- 
chandra, He narrates the life of king Kumarapala of Anahilwatl 
(Anahillapataka) in the Kvmdrapdla-charUa. The poem is also 
entitled D vya4raya-kavya } either because it is written both in San¬ 
skrit and Prakrit, or because the work, besides being a history, also 
serves tire purpose of illustrating the rules of grammar. To the 
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end oL‘ the Lwelfth century belongs the unfinished Ppthvirdja-vijaya 
of unknown aulhoiship (probably by Kashmirian Jayanaka), 20 
which describes (he victories of the Chahamana king Prilhvlraju of 
Delhi over Sultan Shihab-ud-dln GhurL To the thirteenth century 
belong the two panegyrics, the Kirlikaumudi of Somcsvaradatta, 
and the Sukriiauimkirtana of Arisimha, both in praise of Vastupala, 
a minister of the Vaghcla princes of Gujarat. The former, which 
lias some poetic value, deals with the history of the Vaghela 
dynasty of Gujarat. The first two cantos of the latter give 
an account of the Chapotkata and Chaulukya rulers. There 
is also a short eulogistic poem on Vastupala, called Sukriia- 
hirlikallolini, by Udayaprabha Suri. Another work on the 
rulers of Gujarat, and dealing with the various episodes in 
Vastupala’s career, is the Vasaniavildsa of Bdlachcmdra Suri, pupil of 
Haribhadra Suri. Jinaprabha, the prolific writer of numerous 
atolras, has also written a Dvyasraya-hdvya (A.D. 1300) on the life 
of Srenika. 


II. Drama 

The dramatist was not a poet of the people but of the court, and 
drama, like poetry, was isolated from real life. There was a wide 
separation of the language of the drama from the language of the: 
people. Instead of becoming pictures or mirroi-s of life, dramas be¬ 
came rigid exercises in literary skill and ingenuity, and strict adher¬ 
ence to dramaturgic injunctions became a general feature of those 
works. 


(A) Legendary Plays 

The legendary plays derive their plots from the epics and the 
Pur anas. The Kashmirian polymath Kshemendra speaks of a drama, 
Chitrabh drain, by himself, which has not survived. 21 The earliest- 
extant drama during the present period is probably the Prasanna - 
rdghava of Jayadeva, who is to be distinguished from several name¬ 
sakes by his statement that he was the son of Mahadova, of 
Kaunfllnya gotra, and Sumitrl. 22 The Prasanna-rdghava is a Nat-aka 
in seven acts describing the life of Rama from his wedding to his 
return from Lanka. The author does not strictly follow the story 
in the epic and takes some liberty with the original. Umapatidhara, 
a contemporary of Jayadeva, author of Gita-govinda, wrote Pdrijdta- 
harana dealing with the fight between Indra and Krishna for the 
celestial flower. Of the polymath Ramachandra, pupil of Hema- 
chandra, two dramas are available, vis. Nalavildsa, dealing with the 
story of Nala, in seven acts, and Nirbhayabhima, a one-act Vyayoga 
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on the slaying of Baka. The Kerala Icing Kulasekhara, whom Dr. Dr, 
places between the first hall' of I he tenth and the first half of the 
twelfth century, treats of the Mdhabhdrata stories in his two plays: 
Tapatl-Samvarana treats of the legend of the Kuru king Saihvarann 
and Tapatl, the daughter of the sun god, in six acts; and Subhadrd - 
Dhanafijaya, in five acts, deals with the well-known story of Ihe 
marriage of Arjuna and Subhadra. The marriage of DraupudI is 
dramatized in two acts by Vijayapala, son of Sicldhapfda, in his 
Dravpadlsvayamvara . The Pradyiunnabhyudaya of another Keiala 
prince Ravivarman (thirteenth century) is also based on the Krishna 
legend. The Hcirakclinataka of the Chabamana king Vlsaladeva 
Vigraharaja of Sakambhari (twelfth century) having the same theme 
as Bharavi’s poem, is only partially known from a lew fragments 
inscribed on a stone which has been built up in a mosque at Ajmer. 

(B) Court Comedies 

There are a few Natakas which deal generally with stories of 
court life based on legendary, scmi-historical or fictitious themes. 
The Kamiasundari of Bilhana is a Natika in four acts celebrating the 
marriage of king Karnadeva of Anahilwad under the guise of a 
romantic story. It is, however, a poor recast of the RaLruivah and 
Viddhasalabhcinjika. To the same dramatic category belongs the 
Vijaycdrl or Parijatcnnanjarl of Madana Balasarasvati (thirteenth 
century), preceptor of the Paramara king Arjunavarman. It depicts 
the marriage of king Arjunadeva with the Chaulultya princess who 
is introduced into the play as a garland of Parijfita flowers which, 
on dropping on the breast of Ihe king, is miraculously transformed 
into a beautiful maiden. In honour of the Chnhamanu king Visala- 
deva was written the LalitavigraharajanaUiIca by his protege Soma- 
deva describing the king’s love for princess Desaladevi of Indrapura; 
the play is partly preserved in a stone inscription at Ajmer. In a 
similar vein Vidyanatha wrote his model play, the Pruiupa rudra- 
kalydna, which serves the double purpose ol‘ eulogising the king of 
Warangal and illustrating the author’s views on dramaturgy. 

The extreme reaction of the dramatic conventions on the mind 
of the aspiring dramatist is reflected, in a series of six dramas, 
of which four are mythological and two erotic and comic, 
deliberately written to illustrate six out of ten types of Sanskrit 
drama. They are the work of Vatsaraja, minister of king Paramardi- 
deva of Kalahjara. There is a Vyayoga named Kiratdrjunlya, based 
on the well-known epic of Bharavi, in which the Sutradbara recites 
the Nandi verses twice; an Ihamriga named Iluhniniharanaf' 3 a 
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Dima called Tnpuraddha/ A and a Samavakara called Samudra- 
iriawllutna. These deal with mythological subjects. There is a 
Bhanu, Karpnra-charita, on the love of a gambler with a courtesan, 
and a Praha.sana, Husyachuddmani, in which a preceptor of the 
Bhiigavata school is ridiculed. Attention may be drawn in this con¬ 
nection lo another Vyayoga named Pdrthaparakravia of Frahladana- 
deva (twelfth century) describing how Arjuna won the cows of 
Virata. Two points in particular deserve notice here—the author 
claims to excite in the audience a new sentiment, diptarasa, and the 
final benediction is invoked not by the hero but by Vasava. 

(C) Erotic and Farcical Plays 

Bha.ua and Prahasana, types of one-act plays, are farcical in 
character, the former being predominantly erotic and having 
merely a prolonged monologue sustained by suppositious dialogues. 
Though dramaturgic treatises mention several Prahasanas, only a 
few have survived. After the Chaturbhunl, described in the last 
volume, the earliest instance is the Karpura-charita of Vatsaraja, 
which has already been dealt with in the previous section along 
with his other works. The Laiakamelaka of Saiikhadhara Kaviraja 
(twelfth century), written during the reign of Govindachandra of 
Kanauj, describes in two acts the conference of rogues at the house 
of a go-between Dantura, for winning the favour of her daughter 
Madanamanjarl, 

(D) Prakaranas and Semi-historical Plays 

Later writers of Prakaranas, which deal with middle-class life, 
follow the Maiatimddhava rather than the Mrichchhalcatlka as their 
general model. There is little of poetic realism but free use of fancy, 
sentiment, magic and marvel. Out of the four Prakaranas mentioned 
by Ramachandra in the Nd-^yadarpana, only the Kaumudi-Mitrananda 
by the same Ramachandra is published. It describes the adventures 
of a merchant’s son Mitrananda and his wife Kaumudl. The story 
resembles those of the Datiakumara-charita. The Prabuddhamuhiyeyti 
of Ramabhadra, pupil of Jinaprabha Suri (thirteenth century), nar¬ 
rates in six acts the circumstances which led the robber Rauhineya to 
change his profession. The Mudriialcumudachandra of Yasagchandra, 
son of Padmaehandra, records in five acts the controversy between 
two Jain teachers, Svetambara Dcvasuri and Digambara Kumuda- 
chandra, in which the latter was completely sealed up (mudriia). 

Of the type of Mudrdrdkshasa, having a historical interest, is the 
Eammiramadamardana by a temple priest Jayasimha Suri 
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(thirteenth century) of Broach, written at the instance of Vastupnla’s 
son Jayantasimha. The drama is full of intrigues and incidents and, 
though purported to commemmnle the victory of king Visadhavnln 
over the IVIicchchha ruler Ham mlra, in reality eulogise'; 1 ho two minis¬ 
ters Va&tupala and Tejalipula, dcsenbing Vaolupulu’, skill in diplo¬ 
macy and repulsion, by him, of the Muslim invasion of Gujarat. 

(E) Allegorical Dramas 

Though one of Asvaghosha’s fragments contains pci sonifieu lion 
of abstract virtues us dramatis personae, there is vel no evidence that, 
allegorical drama played any important part in the evolution of (he 
dramatic literature in Sanskrit. The Prabodhacliaudrodaya of 
Krishnamisra (eleventh century) is the earliest known drama of tins 
type. It is an allegory glorifying the Advaita form of Vishnuism, li de¬ 
rives its name from the prophecy that there wilt be the rise of Know¬ 
ledge (prabodha) and Judgment (oidyd) from the union of Discrimi¬ 
nation and Theology. The Moharnjapurdjaya- of the Jain Ynsahpula 
(thirteenth century) mixes allegory with reality as il introduces real 
human beings like king Kumarapala and the Vidushaka with dilferent 
personifications of good and bad qualities. The play depicts the con¬ 
version of the king to Jainism and in consequence his promulgating 
the doctrine of ahirhsci and prohibiting the practice of confiscating 
the property of those who died without heirs. 

(E) Irregular Dramas 

The question about the so-called shaclow-plays, irregular types of 
dramas, has already been dealt with in connection with the Mahii- 
ndtaka , 2fl The Diitahgada of Subhata exhibits similar features. Out¬ 
wardly dramatic in form, it is devoid of any dramatic action, being 
merely a collection of poetical stanzas. The work styles itself an a 
Chhaya-nataka, and has been taken as a typical instance of the 
shadow-play. In four scenes, it describes the embassy of Aiigadn in 
connection with the recovery of Situ from Havana. There arc long¬ 
er and shorter recensions of the work. Some other plays also call 
themselves Chhaya-nataka in their prologue or colophon; but they 
cannot be taken as instances of the shadow-play. Probably, these 
pieces were intended for popular entertainment, and it is not neces¬ 
sary to postulate the existence of the shadow-play to explain the 
peculiarities possessed by these plays. ?c 

III. Prose Romances and Champus 

There is not much prose outside scholastic and cxegctical writ¬ 
ings, and the small amount of literary prose is not of much conse- 
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queuee. The prose romances and Champus being usually heavily 
con,sli uclcd and dexterously stylistic, one lias to turn to story lilc- 
raiuic l'or simple and direct prose style. 

(A) Later Romances 

None ol the later authors has composed anything comparable 
lo Ihe earlier works of Bana, Daiiihn, and Subandhu. Soddhala 
(eleventh century), who was patronised by Chitta, Nagarjuna, and 
Mummuni Raja of Kohkana, wrote the Udayasunclankaihd describing 
the marriage of a Naga princess with the Icing of Praiishlhana. 
Orleyadcva or Vadibhasimha (twelfth century?), a Digambara Jain, 
closely imitates the Kadambarl of Bana in his Gadyuchintamani. It 
describes (lie life of king Satyadhara and his son Jivandhara. The 
GadyakarnmnriLa of Vidyachakravartin describes the battle between 
(he Iloysala Narasimha If and the combined forces of the Panclya, 
IVlugadha, and the Pallava kings. 

(B) Champus 

A peculiar type of literary composition written in indifferent 
prose and verse, styled as Cbampu, became popular with authors 
from the tenth century onwards and was a special favourite of South 
India. A part of the Eamayanachampii leading* the Rama story up 
to the Kishkindhakanda is ascribed to Bhoja (eleventh century), and 
the remainder was finished later by one Lalcshmana Kavi who also 
wro(e another work, the Bhdratachaviputilaka. Abhinavakalidasa 
(eleventh, century), which sounds more like a title than a personal 
name, wrote the Bhagavatachainpu and the Abhinavabharaiachampu. 

IV. Story Literature 

(A) The ‘Brihatkatha’ and its Later Versions 

The Brihathalhd of Gunadhya, which is supposed to have been 
written in the Paisachi Prakrit, is unfortunately lost to us almost 
beyond any hope of recovery. Still we can form some idea of the 
original from the three versions—two Kashmirian and one Nepalese 
—that are available to-day. From these versions it appears that the 
form of the original was metrical, but Pan din probably hints that 
it was prose. The main theme of the narrative was no doubt the 
marriage of Naravahanadatta with Madanamanchuka who, like 
Vasanlasena, was a courtesan. It is also possible that the original 
work contained, many other stories of the love adventures of the 
hero. As regards the date of the original it is very difficult to dogma- 
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tisc, though its influence over Bhasa suggests first century A.D. as 
the probable period of its composition. 

One of the three versions of the Brihalkaiha is the Brihalkalhd- 
slokasamgraha of Budhasvamin, the manuscripts of which are 
from Nejaal. It may be dated in the eighth century A.D. The work 
is available only in a fragment; still a comparison with the other 
versions shows that this one is more faith!ul to the original than 
the two Kashmirian versions. The stories here are told with a sense 
of moderation and the language betrays a few SanskridizaLions ol 
Prakrit. 

The Brihatkatha-inanjan of Kshemendra (eleventh century) is 
one of the two Kashmirian versions. Both Kshemendra and Soma- 
deva, the author of the Kalhasaritsagara, have added much mailer, 
to wit the Panchatanlrci and the Veldlapaiichavimsuiikd, lo the 
original narrative of Gunadhya, and from this fact it seems permis¬ 
sible lo surmise that the two Kashmirian authors had before lhern 
not the original Brihatlcaiha but some later and enlarged version of 
it. When compared with Somadcva’s work, Kshemendra’s version 
looks like an abridged edition, so much so Lhat his brevity has some¬ 
times led to obscurity. 

The Kaihasaritsagara, the other and the more important Kash¬ 
mirian version of the Brihatlcaiha, was undertaken by its author 
Somadeva (eleventh century) to divert the mind of Suryamall, the 
wife of king Ananta of Kashmir. While writing, it was the avowed 
aim of the author to narrate the substance of the work before him 
and at the same time to endeavour to produce a unified effect and 
maintain the flow of the narrative. As already remarked, Soma¬ 
deva, in the course of his narration, tells much more than what 
Kshemendra and Budhasvamin do. Thus there are numerous 
stories of faithful and adulterous women, of fools and rogues, 
thieves and gamblers, false ascetics and forest tribes. Wonderful 
events and feats of adventure are found in abundance, and magic 
and witchcraft are a matter of everyday routine. In spite of the 
vast material contained in Ihe book the author has cerLnluly suc¬ 
ceeded in narrating the stories in an easy, flowing stylo. From 
the point of view of sociology the work is a mine of information 
about ancient customs and manners. 

(B) Romantic Tales 

The Vetalapanchavhhsatika narrates how an ascetic tried to 
beguile king Triviltramasena, who was eventually saved by a vam- 
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pire whose riddles were correcily answered by the king. It has 
come down to us in more than one version—the Kashmirian 
version, incorporated in the works of Kshemendra and Somadeva, 
the version of Sivadasa in prose and verse, the one of Jambha- 
ladatta, and still another of Vallabhadasa. From these versions it 
is very difficult to decide whether the original work was in prose 
or poetry or even both. The date of the original is similarly un¬ 
certain, though the version of Sivadasa may have belonged to the 
twelfth century A..D. As regards its language Her tel has tried to 
show that it was much influenced by old Gujarati vocabulary and 
syntax. 21 ' Later versions substitute Vikramaditya’s name for that 
of Trivikramasena. 

The Suhcisaptati has come down to us in two recensions of un¬ 
certain date—-the simpUcior and the omatior of Schmidt The 
former seems to have been written by a Svctambara Jain and the 
latter by a Brahmana, Chintamani Bhatta. The framework of the 
book consists of the stories, mostly of faithless women and cunning 
hetaerae, narrated by a clever parrot to the wife of a merchant in 
order to guard her chastity while her husband had gone abroad. 

The Shiihasanadvatrimsika is known by different names and 
is available today in at least three important versions. It is said 
thaL king Bhoja of Dhara (eleventh century) discovered a throne 
that was once presented by Indra to Vikramaditya. When the 
king tried to ascend the throne, each ol the thirty-two statuettes on 
it told him a story of king Vikramaditya and obtained release. The 
date of this work seems to have been somewhere between the 
eleventh and the thirteenth centuries A.D. 2a Similar in sub¬ 
stance, but of less importance, is the anonymous Vikramodaya 
narrating tales of king Vikramaditya in verse. The Vlracharila of 
Ananta, an epic in thirty-two cantos, describes the events of the life 
of king Balivahana. A similar work, though partly in prose, is the 
Salivalianakatha of Sivadasa. 

(C) Didactic Tales 

The Pal'isishtaparvan of Hemachandra is an appendix to his 
Trishash0alahapuriii;ha~charita and deals with the lives of the 
oldest of the Jain teachers. It also includes some strange legends 
about king Chandragupta Maurya and some other folk-tales. The 
Prabhavaka-ehurita of Prabhachandra and Pradyumna Suri 
(thirteenth century) forms a continuation of Hemachandra’s work. 
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(D) Fables 

The earliest glimpses of a Table are found in the Maluihliai'atu 
where at one place a particular policy recommended Tor adoption 
is illustrated by means of a beasi Table. Bui Ihis does not moan 
that the fables were collected and written down in a book tovm 
from the epic period itself. There arc numerous .similarities in 
Greek and Sanskrit fables, buL the problem of Their mutual 
relationship is rather difficult of solution, The earliest work on 
fables in Sanskrit is the PanchaKinLra, its purpose being to gave 
instructions to some princes in morals and rules ot! worldly life. 
II is written in mixed prose and poetry, (he former being employed 
for the narration of (he story, and Ihe latter for summing' up its 
moral and also for incorporating certain verses of didactic impoit, 

As with the Brihatkcilhd , Ihe original work, usually entitled 
the Panduttantra, on which are based numerous versions, is lost to 
usP n Its author is said to have been Brahma na Vishnusarniau who 
perhaps lived in the Deccan some time between A.P. 200 and dOO. 
Book I of the work deals with the topic of separation of friends, 
Book II with winning of friends, Book III with war and peace, 
Book IV with loss of one’s earnings, and Book V with dangers of 
hasty action. Within the framework of the main narrative in each 
book arc inserted numerous other fables illustrating general rules 
of life. The author employs a fairly simple style which in general 
is free from poetic elaborations. 

Of all the derivative forms’ 10 of the original Pahch cilantro , Ihe 
Tantrdkhydyika, of unknown date, is comparatively more akin to 
the original than the others. The toxins simplicio r is u Jain 
version prepared c. A.D. 1100, and differs considerably from Ihe 
original. To the year A.D. 1199 belongs another Jain version, Ihe 
Pahchdkhydyika, prepared by monk Purnabhadra. The B)ihu(ka~ 
tha-mahjari and the Kathdsaritsdgara have each a version of the 
Pahchuiantra representing the form, which the original work as¬ 
sumed in the north-west of India. The southern Panchat antra is 
available in five recensions and seems to be a shortened account 
of the original. The Bengal version is represented by the Hiiopa- 
desa ascribed to Narayana (eleventh or twelfth century). The 
work includes many new tales not found in other versions, mid 
incorporates even large sections from the Kfimandaklyu-Nitisdra. 
Not satisfied with this the author also rehandles the arrangement 
of the books. The provenance of the work in Bengal is made pro¬ 
bable by a story which describes a ritual in honour of Gaurx, showing 
the influence of Saktism. The style of the author is as simple and 
attractive as that of Vishnusarman, 
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3. SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 
I. Lexicography 

The earliest lexicographer in this period appears to be Yaclava- 
prakasa, the author of Vaijayantl, who has been identified with Ihe 
preceptor of Ramanuja. 31 Yaclavaprakasa was born near Kanchl- 
puram. Originally a staunch follower of Sankara, he was later 
converted to Vaishnavism by his former pupil Ramanuja. The Vai- 
jaijanh. has two portions, synonymous and homonymous, which are 
fuller than the Amarakosu. The homonymous section arranges 
the words in the alphabetical order of their initial letters, and there 
arc three K an das containing homonyms of 2, 3, or more syllables. 
The Namamalika 3 il1 of Bhoja is of the nature of a compilation (Saih- 
grihlia). Its author has been identified with king Bhoja of Dhara 
who flourished in the eleventh century A..D. The work has 
been much influenced by the Vaijayanti of Yadavaprakasa. 
Purushottamadeva, a Buddhist, wrote three lexical works, Trikan- 
dasesha, Hdr&val'i, and Varnadekmd. The first, as indicated by its 
title, is a supplement, in three parts containing 1050 verses, to the 
Amarakoki. It adopts the Paribhasha (terminology) and division 
of the Amarakaiia, and aims to give only ihe words left out by Lhc 
Amarakoki. In the short extent of 278 verses, the Hdrdvali deals, 
in two parts, with the synonymous and homonymous words not 
in common use. The Vaniadesand, which is in prose, deals with ortho¬ 
graphical variations giving a collection of differently spelt words, 
and mentions such cases of confusion as between lcsh and kh 
which, according to the author, is due to the similarity of the 
characters employed, among others, by the Gaudas, An Ekaksha - 
rakosa and DvirupakoSa are also attributed to him, of which the 
latter is a brief work of 75 stanzas, dealing with words spelt in 
two different ways. In view of the quotations by Vandyaghatlya 
Sarvananda (A.D. 1159), Purushottamadeva cannot be placed later 
than the first half of the twelfth century; but he is not much 
earlier, as one of his works is stated to have been composed at the 
request of Lakshmanasena, apparently before he became king. 

Visvaprahasa and Anekcirihakosa arc homonymous lexicons 
with words arranged in the alphabetical order of final consonants. 
Visvaprahasa by Mahesvara, as stated in the last verse, was com¬ 
posed in A.D. 1111, Mahesvara was the son of Brlbrahma and 
grandson of Krishna, and his work gained fame even during the 
century of its composition, as is seen from quotations by Sarva¬ 
nanda and Hemachandra. Mahkha, the author of the Amefcar- 
thakota, is identified with his namesake, the author of the 
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Srikantha-chariia, who lived in the reign of Jayaaimha of Kashmir 
(A.D. 1128-55). An clear lluGabdakosa by Medmikara, also known as 
Medina appears to be a mere remodelling of the Vihoaprakasa. Me- 
dim was the son of Pianakara. As he is quoted by Raydinukuta 
(A.D, 1431), Medial must be placed in or before the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, but he is probably much earlier, because the authorities ciled by 
him are earlier than A D. 1159, being all refen ed to by Sarvananda.' 1 ’ 
Nandriliascui>gruha of Ajayapala, available only in MSS., contains 
about 1730 words mostly found in the ScUvatakosa, arranged alter 
initial letters. Ajayapala was a Buddhist, and is quoted in Gaiia- 
rcitnamahodadhi (A.D. 1140), by Sarvananda, Kesava.svamin and 
others. Kesavusvamin’s NdndrLhdruavananiksIwpa, the biggest 
homonymous lexicon known so far, contains about 5800 stanzas, 
winch are divided into six Kandas according to Ihe number of 
syllables. In each Kanda, words are arranged after the 
initial letters. Kesava’s patron, was Rajaraja Chola, son of Kulot- 
tuhga. Two or three such persons are known cluiiug the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The printed text of Dhananjaya's Nnina- 
mdla. (m Dvadasakosasaiiigraha, Benares, 1805, 1873) has only a 
synonymous portion in 200 verses, which appears to be 1 he original 
recension. There are, however, other recensions which contain, 
in addition, a homonymous section in 50 stanzas, while a Tanjore 
MS. has three chapters, viz. Sabdasaihklrnarupana, Sabdasatiikirna- 
prarupana, and SabdavistTmarupana. Dhananjaya was a Digam- 
bara Jain and native of Karnatak. He was also the author of 
Dvisandhanakavya, quoted in Ganuralnamahadaclhi (A.D. H40)rt'' 

The Gujarat polymath Hemachandra wrote four lexical works, 
AWudhdnachintdmani, Anekarthasamgraha, Nighav Lusesha, and 
Desinamamala. The first two deal respectively with synonyms and 
homonyms, the third is a botanical nighantu, and the last is a Pra¬ 
krit lexicon. The Abhidhanachinidvnmi, containing nearly 1542 
stanzas, is divided into six Kandas; Devadhideva, dealing with Jain 
gods and religious terms; Deva, on Hindu and Buddhist gods and 
terms; Martya, human beings in their various relations; Naraka, 
nether world; and Samanya, abstract notions, adjectives, and in- 
declinables. The author has written his own commentary. Awe- 
karthasamgraha , also in six Kandas, contains nearly 1829 stanzas. 
The Kapdas are arranged after the number of syllables, and in a 
twofold alphabetical order after the final and initial letters—and 
a supplementary Kanda is added on the Avyayas (indeclinable,*}). 
Later than Hemachandra is Mahipa who in his AnekdrthatllaJm ar,!k 
gives a dictionary of homonyms. 

This period also witnessed some important: commentaries on the 
Amarakosa. The earliest extant commentary is the Amamko£odg'hd~ 
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tana by Kshlrasvamin, who may be assigned to the latter half o£ the 
eleventh century. The commentary is lucid and simple, and eluci¬ 
dates and criticises the text with the help of over a hundred autho¬ 
rities Next in time and importance is the Amarakosatikasarvasva 
wnUen in A.D. 1159 by Sarvananda Vandyaghatlya, son of Artihara, 
to whom frequent reference has been made in this chapter. This 
learned and valuable commentary, written with the help of ten 
previous commentaries, has been the basis of the works of all later 
Bengal commentators including Rayamukuta. Kamcidhen u by the 
Buddhist Subhuti or Subhutichandra, which is often quoted by 
Bengal commentators, is available in a Tibetan version. The author 
is mentioned in the Durghaiavntti of Saranadeva (AD. 1173). 

Kshlrasvamin, Sarvananda, and Medini reier to and quote from 
several lexicographers about whom nothing further is known. 

II. Grammar 

The period after A.D. 1000 marks the stage of progressive 
deterioration in the study of grammar. There is in the first place 
the rise of a number of new and popular schools of grammar intended 
to simplify the science Cor the enlightenment of the laity. There are 
also numerous recasts of the Ashladhyayi. Among the works of the 
Paninian school may be mentioned the Dhdtuvfitti of Kshlrasvamin, 
the famous commentator of the Amarakosa. Kaiyata, son of Jaiy- 
yata, probably a native of Kashmir, wrote his Pradipa on the Maha- 
bhdshya of Patanjali. The Padamanjari by Haradatta is a valuable 
commentary on the Kdsika. ITaradatta was the son of Padmakumara 
and a resident of the Telugu country. The only complete work on 
Paniniya Ganapatha is Vardhamana’s Ganaratnamahodadhi, which 
is a metrical arrangement of the Ganas followed by a commentary 
by the author. Durghaiavntti , written by a Buddhist writer, 
Saranadeva, under the supervision of Sarvarakshita, deals with the 
difficult passages of Panini’s text. 

Among non-Paninian systems, the Chandra school disappeared 
•from India during the period under review. But it is still exten¬ 
sively studied in Tibet and Ceylon, thanks to the Balavabodha, a 
popular recast of the Chandra grammar by Kasyapa, a Ceylonese 
Buddhist monk. The J ainendra school is represented by a few works 
in this period. Only two commentaries have been preserved; one 
by AbhayanandT (c. A.D. 1250), and the other, Sahd&mavachandrikd 
by Somadeva composed in A.D. 1205. Somadeva, resident of 
Ajurika (Ajre, in the old Kolhapur State), was the contemporary of 
Silahara king Bhojadeva (Bhoja II). The Pa&chwastu is a recast 
nf the Jainendra grammar to facilitate its study by beginners. 
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Arya Brutaklrti is men I ioned as the author in the iniroduclojy por¬ 
tion. 131 For the Sakalayana school, there is the Rupasiddhi of Daya- 
pala, pupil oi' Matisagara, and a fellow student of Vadiraja (or 
Jayasiriiha If, Chaulukya). It is an abridgment of Sakalayunn’s 
grammar, somewhat similar in scope to the Laghukautmidi. Prabha- 
chandracliarya’s Nynsa is another work of the school which is in the 
nature of a commentary on the Amoghavntti. From its non-men¬ 
tion by Bopudeva, the author of Mugdhabodha, the origin of the 
Sarasvata school cannot be jolaced much earlier than A.D. J 250. The 
school arose in response to a demand, probably from the Muslim 
rulers, who deemed it necessary to promote the study of Sanskrit, 
Brevity of treatment and simplicity arc the principal features of (hoi 
Sarasvata school. As against 4000 Sutras of Panini (3000 of Jnincn- 
dra, over 1400 in Ku.la.ntra, and 1200 of Bopadcva), the Sarasvata 
treats the entire subject in only 700 Sutras. Auubhut isvampu- 
charya, the traditional founder, who wrote Sarusvutaprakriijd , pos¬ 
sibly had one or two predecessors. Vardhamana, a protege of 
Karnadeva, probably a ruler in Gujarat, wrole Kalantravistara, a 
commentary on Purgasimba’s Vritti which belongs to the Kfdantra 
school. Shortly after Vardhamana, Trilochanadfisa, son of Mcgha 
and father of Gadadhara, of the Kayastha class, composed Kdtantra- 
vritiipanjikd. Another work of the school is Sabdasiddhi, a com¬ 
mentary written by Mahadeva, of which a MS. is dated Suiiivul 1340. 
The Gujarat polymath Hcmachandra founded the ITemachandn 
school. His Sabdanumsana has, like the AshtSdhydyt, 8 Adhyayus 
of 4 Padas each, the total number of Sutras being 4500. Nearly a 
fourth of those form the last Adhyaya dealing exclusively with the 
Prakrit languages. Mugdhabodha by Bopadcva is the chief text of 
the Bopadeva school. Bopadcva, the son of Kcsava and a pupil 
of Dhanesa, was a native of Borar. lie was a voluminous writer, 
his other works being Muktaphala, Harililaviva.rana, SataClokl, etc. 
His object in writing a new treatise on grammar was to combine 
simplicity with brevity. Religious element pervades this work, illus¬ 
trative examples referring to Harl, Kara or Rama. To Bopadcva be¬ 
longs also the Kavikalpadruma 113414 which is a metrical Dhatupullia. 
It not only gives the roots and their meanings but also certain other 
information about the roots from the grammatical point of view and 
their usage. Kramadlsvara was the founder of a now system, 
which however came to be known as Jaumara school from the 
name of Jumaranandi, the- most celebrated writer of the school. 
Kramadisvara wrote Samkshiptasdra, which was revised by Mahd- 
rdjadhirdja Jumaranandi. Rasavall is the name of a Vritti by 
Jumaranandi, who also revised the Paninlya Dhalupathu for this, 
school. 
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III. Poetics and Dramaturgy 
(1) Poetics 

The interval between Anandavardhana and Mammala repre¬ 
sents, according to Dr. De, the definitive period in the history of 
Sanskrit poetics, during which details of the new system were 
precisely set up. 3 J The writers of this period concerned themselves 
with summarising the results of earlier speculations and presenting 
them in the iorm of concise text books. The complete scheme of 
poetics with the Dhvani theory at its centre, harmonising the diver¬ 
gent theories of earlier writers, finds its expression in the Kavya- 
prakfisa of Mammala in the middle of the twelfth century. Some 
reactionary theorists like Mahimabhatta and Kuntala flourished 
during this time. The period following Mammaja was, in tune with 
the general literary tendency, a scholarly one of critical elaboration, 
which unquestioningly accepted the Dhvani theory. Despite some 
writers who tried to expound the old surviving traditions like Bhoja 
or Vagbhaln, no new theory was propounded, Lhe creative days of 
the science being over long ago. Besides a number of commentaries 
there was also a large production of popular books for Lhe general 
reader as also manuals and school books. 

Rajanaka Mahimabhatta, the son of Sridhairya and pupil of 
Mohakavi Syamala, severely criticises the Dhvani theory in his 
Vyaktiviveka. He accepts only two senses of Sabda, viz. the vtichya 
(the actually expressed) and the anumeya (inferable), and includes 
under the latter both lakshya and vyangya whose independent exist¬ 
ence he controverts, Despite his logical acumen, deep insight and 
great scholarship, the work failed to evoke interest mainly because 
ho adds nothing to the larger problems of poetics. The avowed 
object of the book is polemical. It was forgotten in later times and 
the author is cited only for refutation, probably on account of his 
pitting himself against the most formidable Iheory of Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana which was destined to supersede his by at¬ 
tracting the best thinkers of later times. Later theorists never re¬ 
cognised the Anumana theory. As his views are summarised in 
the Alamkarasarvasva, Mahimabhatta is earlier than A.D, 1100, and 
as he criticises Vakroktijivita and Lochana , and quotes the Bala - 
ramayana, he is later than A.D. 1000. He therefore probably 
flourished between A.D. 1020 and 1060. The Alamkara portion of the 
Agni Purana, which belongs to this period, apparently follows a 
tradition different in many respects from the orthodox systems. 
Bhoja further develops the definition of poetry given in the Agni 
Pur&na by expressly adding Rasa among its essential characteristics. 
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Bhoja’s Sarasvatjkantliabharcuia is a voluminous work, divided into 
five Pariehchhedas, bid more or less a patient compilation. Ap¬ 
parently i'ollowing Agni Purclna, Bhoju regards lipoma, Akshepa, 
Samasakti, and several others as figures both of Subda and Art ha. 
lie enumerates six RTLis: Vaidarbhi, Panchall, Gaudiyfi, Avantiku, 
Latiya, and Magadhi. He raises all six Pramauas of Jaimini to 
figures of speech, and looks upon even Gunas and Rasas as Alaihkavas 
Though speaking of eight Rasas, his way of treatment shows ilia!, 
he looked upon Sringara as the only Rasa, which he has expressly 
stated in his Srihgurapmkutia. The 8rihg(trapmk(~txu in 5(i Prakasas 
is the largest known work in Sanskrit Poetics, and has been drawn 
on by Heinachandra and Saradatanaya. In the first eight chapters, 
the author deals with grammatical technicalities and the thorny of 
Vritti; the next two deal with faults and merits of thought and ex¬ 
pression; the eleventh with the Mahakavya, and the twelfth with 
drama; and the last twenty-four arc devoted to Rasas. Bboja was 
a prolific author who wrote on a variety of subjects, lie was the 
king of Dhara and known as Bhojadcva. 01, 

Another voluminous writer on a number of subjects, and about 
whom we have already said a great deal, is the Kashmirian Kslio- 
mendra. His contribution to poetics was, however, meagre, and 
did not exert any appreciable influence on the A1 aihkarasastra. His 
Auchilyavichuracharcha contains Karikas with his own Vritti, and 
illustrations taken from various works. He states that Auehitya 
(appropriateness or propriety) is the essence of Rasa. Propriety 
is the life of all poetical compositions because Guna, Alaihkava, and 
Rasa, used improperly, not only do not beautify the poem, but lose 
their own beauty also. 

The Kavyaprakasa of Mammata occupies a unique position in the 
Alamkara literature, analogous to the Sankarabhashya in Vedanta 
or the Patanjalabhdshya in grammar. Summing up in itself all the 
activities that preceded it in the field of poetics, it becomes itself 
the fountain-head of fresh streams of doctrines. It combines ful¬ 
ness of treatment with conciseness, traversing the whole field in 
142 Karikas (or Sutras). The work comprises the Karilca, Vritti, 
and ITdaharanas and is divided into ten Uilasas, dealing with all 
topics of poetics except dramaturgy. A late tradition, mostly ob¬ 
taining in Bengal, imputes the authorship of the Karikas to Bharala 
and of the prose Vritti to Mammata; but this is unauthcntic and 
fanciful. 37 The earliest known commentator of the Kavyaprakasa, 
Maiiikyachandra (A.D. 1159-60), and an early MS. of the work, 
dated A.D. 1158, refer to the joint authorship of the KUmjaprnkma 
by Mammata and Alaka, 38 and later commentators follow them. It 
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appears, however, that the joint authorship related only to Lhe 
seven Ih and tenth Ullasas, According to Kashmirian Pandits 
Mammata was the maternal uncle of Srlharsha, author of the Naisha- 
dhiya. As Mammata quotes Abhinavagupta and refers to Bhoja, 
he cannot be earlier than A.D. 1050; and as the earliest commentary 
on the Kuvyaprakasa is dated 1159-60, he is earlier than A.D. 1150. 
Thus A.D. 1100 appears to be the probable date of the KdvyaprakSsa, 
and, as shown by Dr. Gode, the latter part of Mammala’s life 
synchronised with the early literary activities oE Hemachandra, 
whose senior contemporary Mammata was. 39 The value of 
Mammata consists not in his originality but in the concise and 
orderly discussions of the main issues, the definitions, and the general 
treatment embracing Lhe whole field covered by his predecessors. 

Rajanaka Ruyyaka or Ruchaka,' 10 son of Rajanaka Tilaka, came 
immediately after Mammata, and his Alamkarasarvasva shows a 
remarkable degree of insight and independence of judgment. He is 
a staunch advocate of the Dhvani school, and briefly summarises 
the views of Bbamaha, Udbhata, Vamana, Rudrata, Vakroklijivita, 
VyaklMriveka, and Dhvanikara on the essence of poetry. The work 
consists of the three usual parts, Sutra, Vritti, and Udaharana. The. 
Alamkarasarvasva is important for its acute analysis of the scope 
and nature of the individual poetic figures. Ruyyaka quotes from 
Vikramdnkadeva-charita, and criticises Vyakliviveka and Kdvya- 
prakdsa, which show that he cannot be earlier than A.D. 1100; his 
lower limit is supplied by his pupil Mahkhaka, who wrote Srlkantha- 
charita between 1135 and 1145; thus Alamkarasarvasva was composed 
about A.D. 1125. 

Hemachandra’s Kavyanusasana, written in the form of Siilra 
and Vritti, along with its commentary, called Vlveka, composed by 
the author, indicates extensive learning, and constitutes a complete 
manual of poetics in eight chapters. The work, however, displays 
hardly any originality or independence of judgment. It is chiefly 
a compilation; the doctrines of Dhvani, Rasa, Guna, Dosha, and 
Alamkara appear to have been closely, and somewhat uncritically, 
copied from Mammata. The Sutra, Vritti, and commentary are res¬ 
pectively called Kdvydnusdsana, Alamkdrachuddmani, and Vivelca, 

The Bhdvaprakdsava of Saradatanaya is an extensive work deal¬ 
ing with Rasas, Bhavas, and dramaturgy. The author is a staunch 
follower of the Rasa school, according to which Rasa is the soul 
of poetry, whereas the other principles, Guna, Riti, Alamkara, etc., 
are mere subsidiaries. It may be noted that according to the 
Dhvani school, Rasas hold the predominant position over Alamkara, 
Girna and Riti, Its followers advocate the method of Rasa-Dhvani, 
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according to which, the Alamkaras, Gunas and Rttis should beautify 
the soul, Rasa, and these should be so chosen as to develop 
the Rasas. The book is divided into four .sections and ten chapters 
The first two divisions deal respectively with Bhava and Rasa; the 
third describes the relation between the words and meanings, and 
in the fourth we find the different types of dramas. The last sec¬ 
tion of the work will be dealt with later when we come 1o drama¬ 
turgy. Saradatanaya quotes extensively from the Srh'igdraprakcKa 
and the KavyapralcaHa, and Singabhupala, Kumarasvamin, and 
Kallinatha quote from him; Saradatanaya, therefore, flourished bet¬ 
ween A.D. 1175 and 1250. 

The Chandrdloka by Jayadova or JPIyiishavarsha, son of Malm- 
deva and Sumitrfi, is an elemenlary trealise on poetics in the 
Anushtubli metre in a lucid and easy style. The language is flowing 
and sonorous, and the work is admirably suited for the beginners. 
The author, as already stated earlier, is identical with the author of 
the Pramnna-raghava, and flourished before A.D. 1300. Rnsarat nu~ 
pradlpika by Allaraja, son of Hammira, the Cluthamana king, is also 
a small treatise intended for beginners. 

Sobhakara in his Alcimkararatnakara, which was considerably 
popular in Kashmir, deals with the whole field of poetics in 112 
Sutras. He has elaborated them in his commentary and illustrated 
them by examples drawn from varied sources; in what are known 
as Parikaraslokas, lie has summarised his views on particular topics. 
Yasaskara, in his Devliaiaka, wrote verses in praise of Devi in illus¬ 
tration of the figures of speech defined in the Sutras of this work. 
Sobhakara criticises Ruyyaka’s work, and Jayaratha, author of the 
Vimarilnl (first quarter of thirteenth century), defends Ruyyaka 
against our author’s attacks. Sobhiikara, therefore, must have 
written this work in the latter part of the twelfth or the early part 
of the thirteenth century. 

Older and younger Vagbhatas make considerable rise of 
Mammata, but do not admit Dhvani and owe allegiance to the pro- 
Dhvani schools. Dandin is of considerable authority with them, 
and the younger Vagbbata admits some of Itudrata’s poetic figures. 
However, they cannot be directly affiliated to the older Akuhkaui 
and Riti schools on account of the influence of the new school on 
them. Both were Jains, and the V aghhalltlamkara, by the senior 
Vagbhafa, is a small work of 260 Karikas divided into five chapters. 
The object of both was to present a popular and easy epitome of 
the subject, without adhering to any particular school, but following 
the traditional notions in an eclectic spirit without critically syste¬ 
matising them with reference to a central theory. 
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The chief merii of the Ekavali of Vidyadhara lies in its 
systematic compilation and arrangement. Consisting of Karika, 
Vrulti, and examples, the Ekaoall is divided into eight unmeshas, 
the first following the Dhvanyalbka. The work is modelled on the 
Kaviiayrdka£a, while the treatment of poetic figures is mainly based 
on Ruyyaka. The examples are by the author and contain panegyrics 
of his patron, king Narasimha I of Orissa. As the Rasarnavasudha- 
kara of Sihgabhupfila (c. A.D. 1330) refers to the Ekavail, and as 
either the Gaiiga king Narasimha I or Narasimha II was the patron 
of Vidyadhara, it appears that the work was composed at the end 
of the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

(2) Dramaturgy 

There are only two works dealing mainly with, dramaturgy 
which appeared during ihis period. Ndtyaclarpana by Ramachandra, 
a pupil of the Jain polymath Hemachandra, deals with the science 
of dramaturgy in four sections called Vivekas. The first, Nalaka- 
nirnayavivclca, gives a complete description of the Natalia; the next, 
Prakaranadyekadasarupanirnayaviveka, deals with the remaining 
eleven forms of Sanskrit drama; Vritti (dramatic styles), Rasa (senti¬ 
ment), Bhava (emotion) and Abhinaya (gesture) are considered in. 
the third Viveka; and the fourth deals with Lakshanas (particulars) 
common to all Rupakas (dramatic compositions). Ramachandra 
divides dramatic compositions into twelve kinds, the eleventh being 
Niitika (which other writers on dramaturgy take as an upa-rupaka, 
a sub-variety) and the twelfth, Prakaram; but no illustration is given 
of the last type. 

Silradalanaya, in the last section of his Bhavaprakasana, des¬ 
cribes ten types of drama and twenty types of Nritya. In regard 
to the nature and functions of a Nataka, Siiradatanaya mainly 
follows Bharata and Dhananjaya and mentions the views of Kobala 
and Matrigupta whenever these two differ. 

IV. Metrics 

Kshemendra of Kashmir, who lived in the middle of the eleventh 
century, had also composed a work on Sanskrit metres, in addition 
to his works on various other subjects. This work of his is called 
SuvriUatilaka and contains three chapters. The first defines about 
twenty-six Sama-Varna Vrittas of four lines each, which are com¬ 
mon, easy, agreeable, and suitable to all sorts of poetry. The second 
and the third chapters are, however, more important, since in them 
Kshemendra discusses and illustrates the defects and merits of some 
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metres as also their suitability for particular .situations and events. 
Such a discussion is done by Kshemcndra alone, and no other writer 
appears to have done this. In this connection, Kshemcndra 
points out how some poets show a fondness for one particular moire 
even though they employ many different metres. This would indi¬ 
cate that he had tried to analyse the metrical practice of a few at 
least among the distinguished poets. 

Vritiaratndkara is a very important work on Sanskrit metres. 
An early manuscript of this work is dated Saihval 1190. It lies at 
Jaisalmer and forms part of the same palm-leaf manuscript which 
contains Jayakirti’s Chhandomdkiaana and Virahauka’s Vrifriajati- 
samuchchaya. The author, Kedara, could not have been much 
older than Ilcmachandra, who did not evidently know him because 
he docs not allude to him in his otherwise exhaustive work on 
metres. Nevertheless, it is an old work and has suffered from many 
variant readings introduced by different scribes and commentators. 
This would show that the work was very widely used and was highly 
popular in different parts of India. 

Homachandra, the famous Jain monk and versatile writer of 
Gujarat, composed his Chhandonusasana about A.D. 1150. This is 
a very exhaustive work on Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsa metres. 
It is really Hemachandra who gave a final sanction and sanctity to 
the Apabhramsa language and literature by his two works, viz. the 
Ch h an dorms as ana and the Sabdclnusasana. The one exalted the 
Apabhramsa poetry while the other rendered a similar service to the 
Apabhramsa language. Before his time both the Apabhramsa 
language and literature were neglected and even despised by Jain 
monks and other learned men of ancient India. Sanskrit was indeed 
the cultural language of the nation as a whole; but even the Prakrits 
had assumed a sanctity for the Jain monks, since their religious lite¬ 
rature, particularly their Agamas, were composed in the Prakrit 
language. No such position was possible for the poor Apabhramsa, 
which was for several centuries a language of the ordinary masses, 
used for men’s daily transactions, but considered unfit for literary 
compositions, whether of a religious or of a philosophical nature. 
It was, however, the high poetical faculties of poets like Svayambhu 
and Pushpadanta, both of whom were Jain laymen, which compelled 
the attention and admiration of appreciative critics among the Jain 
monks and secured a place of honour for the Apabhramsa language 
and literature. Hemachandra’s Chhandonusasana is clear, metho¬ 
dical, and exhaustive like all other scientific treatises composed by 
him. It consists of three parts, viz. the Sutras, the Vritti, and the 
illustrations composed by Hemachandra himself. This last feature 
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of the text has somewhat diminished the value of the otherwise 
most valuable work for the study of the history of the Apabhrarhsa 
poetry. But we cannot blame Hemaehandra, since he elected to 
compose his illustrations, rather than select them from the existing 
Apabhraiiisa poems, because he wanted to introduce the names of 
the metres in the illustrative stanzas themselves, as he had done in 
the case of the Sanskrit metres as well as the Prakrit ones. 

Jayakirti’s Chhandonuiasana was composed just about this time, 
though Jayakirti and Hemaehandra do not seem to have known each 
other. It is, however, more likely that Jayakirti was an older con¬ 
temporary of, but was not known to, Hemaehandra, when the latter 
composed his Chhandonusdsana. Jayakirti was a Digambara Jain 
and probably hailed from the Kannada districts in the South. In 
the seventh chapter of his work, Jayakirti defines several old 
Kannada metres, of course in Sanskrit, He does not give any 
illusirations, though he mentions a few Digambara poets by 
name. He defines only Sanskrit metros in the remaining chapters 
and does not show his knowledge of any Prakrit poetry or metres. 
As in the case of the other metricians of the Middle Ages, Jayakirti’s 
definitions serve as illustrations as well and contain the name of 
the defined metre. From the names of some of the Sanskrit metres 
used by Jayakirti, it would appear that he belonged to a different 
tradition from that of Hemaehandra. The only manuscript of 
Jayakirti’s Chhandonusasana is lying al Jaisalmer and is dated 
Samvat 1190/ 10 ' 1 

Ravidarpa-na by an unknown author is the last important work 
of this period. This work closely follows Hemaehandra and at times 
quotes him. It is composed in the Prakrit language, except the 
fourth chapter which deals with the classical Sanskrit metres and 
is written in Sanskrit. The mode of treatment in this work, however, 
materially differs from that of Hemaehandra. It sometimes quotes 
from older poets. The only known manuscript of this work is accom¬ 
panied by an exhaustive commentary, again of an unknown author 
who vastly quotes from Hemaehandra. The Kavidarpam is alluded 
to by Jinaprabha SurL in Samvat 1385, in his commentary on Nandi- 
sena’s Ajitasdniistava. 

Y. Politics and Practical Life 

The Arthasdstra of Kautilya does not seem to have inspired 
works of similar nature, so that the only work of some importance 
during this period is the Laghv-Arhanniti of Hemaehandra which 
again is only an abridged form of his big work in Prakrit. Written 
in a metrical form it deals with such topics as war, punishments, 
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law, and penances. In his treatment of law he generally follows 
the Manv-smrili. Of still less importance are the Yuktikalpataru 
ascribed to Bhoja, the Nltiralvakara of Chnndcsvara, and a few 
others Reference has already been made above 101 ' to Sukramt tsu i a 
which, in its present from, belongs 1o a later period. Some scholars, 
however, believe that the original text was composed in this age. 

VI, Medicine 

Chakrapanidatta (eleventh century) from Bengal, son of Nara- 
yana, and a Kulma of Lhe Lodhravali family, wrote commentaries 
called Ayurvedadipikd and Bhunwnali, respectively on Charalca and 
Susruta. Ilis ChikiLsasdrusamyraha, besides being an authoritative 
work on the subject, is important in the history of Indian medicine' 
for marking an advance in the direction of metallic preparations 
which had been introduced since the time of Vagbhala and Vrinda. 
He also wrote Sabdachandrika, a vocabulary of vegetable as well as 
mineral substances, and Dravyagunasamgrahot, a work on diet olios. 
Surosvara or Surapala, court-physician to king Bhimapfda, was ano¬ 
ther Bengali writer of this period. His father and grandfather 
were court-physicians to kings Ramapida. and Govmdachamtra res¬ 
pectively. Suresvara wrote Sabdapradipu and Vrikshayurvcdn on 
medical botanical terms, and LohapaddluiU or Lolumvrvaxva on the 
medical use and preparation of iron. Vahgascna (middle of eleventh 
century), very probably an inhabitant of Bengal, relied on the 
works of Susruta and Madhava in the preparation of his Chikitu <7- 
sarasmgraha. The SMihotra 400 of Bhoja (eleventh century?) is an 
interesting book giving information about the horses, their diseases 
and remedies. Milhana wrote his ChikiLsamrita in A.D. 1224. 
Sarhgadhara’s Samhita mentions the use of opium and quicksilver, 
and stresses the importance of pulse in diagnosis. Among the works 
which deal with the metallic preparation calculated to give perpe¬ 
tual youth, invisibility, etc., are the Rasurnava (c. A.D. 1200), and 
the Rasaratnascimuchchaya, ascribed in some texts to Vagbhala and 
in others to Asvinlkumara or Nityanatha, which has been assigned 
conjecturally to A.D. 1300, 

VII. Mathematics and Astronomy 

First in point of time comes the TriSail of Srldhara (eleventh 
century), but the most important treatises on Mathematics are the 
two chapters entitled the LTlavatl and lhe Bijagaplta in the Siddhdnia ~ 
siromani of Bhaskaraeharya (twelfth century). The form of the 
Lllavatl is quite unique, since a beautiful maiden is addressed by the 
author. As regards contents, it is based on the earlier works of 
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Brahmagupta and Sridhara and deals with combinations. The Bija- 
ganita forms the most complete and systematic work on Algebra. 

On Astronomy we have the Udjumrigahkev, ascribed to Bhoja, and 
the Bhdsvutl of Satunanda, boLh belonging to the eleventh century. 
Two chapters from the Siddhantasiromani, viz. the Grahaganita and 
the Gola, are the most valuable writings on Astronomy. The 
Karanakutuhala was written by the same author a little later. As 
in Mathematics, so in Astronomy, no scholar contributed anything 
of importance after Bhaskaracharya. 

VIII. Music 

The SangUamakaranda, attributed to Narada, perhaps belongs 
lo the eleventh century. It deals with music and dance in two' 
separate parts. To the twelfth century belongs Jagadekamalla 
Pralapachakravartin, whose Sahgitachucldmam deals with music and 
dancing in five chapters. The encyclopaedic Mdnasolldsa (which 
will be dealt with, in the concluding section) of Somesvara devotes 
2500 verses to music and musical instruments, and touches on new 
phases of music, spccialiy prabandhas. The most comprehensive 
Lreatise on the subject is the Sangitaralndkara of Sarhgadcva, 
son of Sofidhala and Auditor-General of the Yadava king Sin- 
ghana of Devagiri. The Sangitaraimkara, in seven chapters, not 
only embraces the views of all ancient writers, but also contributes 
original definition and discussion. It deals with musical notes, 
melodies, technical terms, measures of time, musical instruments, 
dancing, acting, etc. Parsvadeva, son of Adideva and Garni, a Jain 
writer of the same period, has also written a similar work, the 
Sangiiasamayasara, dealing with all aspects of music in nine 
adhikaranas. 


IX. Ancillary Sciences 

Most of the works dealing with the ancillary sciences are of a 
late date, and in spite of the fact that some of them do not strictly 
belong to this period they are all brought here together for the sake 
of convenience. 

Silpasastra or Architecture is the subject of various anonymous 
works like the Mayamata, the Sanatkumaravdstusdstra, the Mana- 
saia, and the Silparatna of Srlkumara (sixteenth century), The 
Hastydyurveda , dealing with elephants, is in the 1'orm of a dialogue 
between king Eomapada and sage Palalrapya. The Mdtangalild of 
Narayana pertains to the same subject. On horses and their diseases 
we have many works like the Asmsastra ascribed to Salihotra, the 
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Asvnyurvcdu of Gana, the A'hiavahlyaka of Jayadatla and Dipah 
lcara, and the Asvachikitsd of Nakula. On Lhe subject of jewels may 
bo mentioned the Agastimcitci, the Ratnaparikshu of Buddha Bhatla, 
and the Navaratnaparlhshd of Narayana Pandita. 

On the science of love nothing has been written to dislodge the 
KdmasHtra of Vatsyayana from the status that it enjoys today. The 
Panchnsayctka of Jyotirisvara and the Raiirahasya of Kokkoka belong 
to the twelfth century. Of the later glosses on the Kamasvtra may 
be mentioned the Jayamangald of Yasodhara (thirteenth century) 
which explains some of the obscure words in the Kcimaautm. 

On the subject of omens we have the SamudraLilaha, begun by 
Durlabharaja in A.D. 1160, and finished by his son Jagaddcva, who 
also wrole an independent work on dreams, the Svapnachintfimmii. 
Similarly the Adbhutasagara was begun by Ballfilasona of Bengal 
and completed by Lakshmanasena. The Narapalijayavharyd Svuro- 
dayci of Narahari (twelfth century) describes how the results of war 
and of other adventures can be prognosticated with the help of 
diagrams. A late work dealing with geomancy is the Ramalarahasya 
of Bhayabhanjanasarman. 

4. RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 

I. Puranas 

The corpus of the Puranas was complete in the Gupta Age, and 
additional matter was incorporated during the subsequent period. 1 - 1 
There was not much activity in this direction in our period. Dr. 
Hazra’s researches on the chronology of the Smrili chapters in lhe 
Puranas reveal that the bulk of most of the major Puranas, as we 
have them at present, was finalised by the end of the ninth century 
A.D. Only a few chapters dealing with topics such as holy places, 
varnasramadharma, yugadharma, stri-dharma, glorification of the 
Brahmanas, worship of Salagrama, tulasi, planets, Devi, etc,, merits 
of digging tanks, dedicating trees, gardens and reservoirs, etc., wore 
interpolated during the period under review in the Vayu, Matsyu, 
Padma, Brahma, Brahmavaivcirta, and Gambia- Puranas. The Smiuti 
chapters of the Skanda Purcrna are generally late, not earlier than 
the tenth century A.D.* 12 

If. Dharma/idstra: Commentaries, Nibandhas, and 
Ritual Literature 

In the Dharmasastra literature the present period represents 
the phase of commenLators and writers of Nibandhas (digests). As 
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compared to commentaries on particular Smritis, the digests con¬ 
tained a synthesis of all the dicta of the ancient Smritikaras on 
various topics of Dharma. The general tendency from the twelfth 
century onwards was to compose digests rather than commentaries. 
The reputation of the Miiakshara, Vijnanesvara’s celebrated com¬ 
mentary on the Yajnavalkya-smriti, has thrown into shade all the 
digests, anterior or contemporary, with the result that digests 
have not hitherto received sufficient attention. The Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series has recently made available some volumes of the 
encyclopaedic Kriiyakalpaiaru by Lakshmldhara. In our survey of 
the Dharmasastra literature we shall describe in brief, in a chrono¬ 
logical order as far as possible, important writers and their 
contributions. 

Dharesvara, or Bhojadeva of Dhara (A.D. 1000-1055), composed 
several works on different branches of learning, such as poetics, 
grammar, medicine, astrology, yoga, etc. 43 Views of Dharesvara or 
Bhojadeva have been cited in various works on Dharmasastra. It is 
not known whether his work (or works) on Dharmasastra was a 
commentary or an independent digest. Jitendriya and Balaka are 
two writers from Bengal on Dharmasastra who aire known only 
from frequent references in the works of Jimutavahana, Raghu- 
nandana, and Sulapani. Jitendi'iya, who flourished about A.D. 
1000-1050, wrote an extensive work on Dharmasastra which 
was completely eclipsed by the learned treatise of Jimutavahana. 
Balaka, 44 from East Bengal, also before A.D. 1100, wrote on 
several branches of Dharmasastra, such as Vyavahara and 
Prayaschitta. Halayudha, the jurist, who is frequently quoted b 3 r 
Lakshmldhara, Chandesvara, Harinatha, Raghunandana, MiLramisra, 
and others was another Bengali writer of the same period. His work 
on Dharma is now lost, and the author is to be distinguished from 
several namesakes. 46 Bhavadevabhatta of the Savarna gotra of the 
Kauthuma school of Samaveda, born in Siddhalagrama in Radhii 
(W. Bengal), was the son of Govardhana and Sahgoka, and flourished 
about A.D. 1100. Ho was a versatile genius and composed several 
Valuable works on Dharmasastra. Vyavaharatilalm is his work on 
judicial procedure, hitherto undiscovered; Karmanushthanapaddhali 
(or Dasakarmcipaddhati, or Dasakarmadlpika) deals with the ten 
principal rites and ceremonies to be performed by Samaveda Brah- 
manas; Prayasehittaninipana describes various modes of expiations; 
and TautaLitamatatilaka is on the doctrines of Mimamsa from the 
standpoint of Kumarila. Govindaraja was the son of Madhavabhatta 
and lived on the banks of the Gahga. He wrote a commentary on the 
Manu-smriti, and Smritimanjufi dealing with all principal topics of 
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Dharmnsastra. The Mitdkshara, which mentions Medhfdilhi and 
Bliojaraja, is silent about Govmduraja, and the Haralaia oi - Ani- 
ruddha (c. 1160) quotes Govindaiaja, so I bat the time of Govinda- 
raja was between A.D. 1080 and 1140. Ui 

The Kntyakalpat aru o£ Bhatla Ha ks lunTd tiara occupies a 
unique position among digests, and has exercised great inlluenee 
on early writers oi' Mithiln, Bengal, and Nor I hern and Western 
India. Bhatta Lakshmidhara, son of Bhalla Ilridayadhara, was 
the minister for peace and war of king Govindachandra of 
Kanauj.’ 11 ’ He was well read in Smrilis, Puranas, MImaiiisa and 
all branches of Vedic learning, and was a critical and conscientious 
compiler who evaluated his sources and selected the correct text, 
The Knlyakalpalaru has been composed according to a well- 
conceived plan, and its different topics follow the sequence of the 
different stages and activities of life as laid down in the Sustras. No 
other digest attempts such a logical and comprehensive presenta¬ 
tion of the Smriti material. The book is divided into fourteen 
Kandas, and helps one to discharge the Rinatrayu (three debts, viz. 
that to seers, manes, and gods) The first Kimda (Brahmaeliari- 
lcanda), which deals with the duties of a boy up to the end of his 
studentship, sets out the means for discharging the debt to seers 
(Rishiriiia). The directions about discharging the debt to the ances¬ 
tors (PiBirina) are found in the next three Kandas. The second, 
Grihasiha-kati(la, treats of the duties of the householder, the third, 
Ahnika-kanda, deals with the daily ritual, and the fourth, Braddha- 
kaiida, tells about the offerings to the manes. In the filth, JTma-kfmda, 
we get an encyclopaedic treatment of gifts; consecration of images is 
dealt with in the next part, Pratishtha-kanda; worship forms the sub¬ 
ject of the seventh, Puja-kanda; pilgrimage to holy places is treated in 
the Tirfha-kanda, the eighth; and various vows in the Vrata-kfmda. 
These show the means of discharging the Devarina. Purificatory 
rites are described in the Buddhi-kanda, the tenth, and all kinds of 
propitiatory rites in the Santi-kanda, the thirteenth. These two Kandas 
show how to attain peace of mind (sdnti) which is preliminary to 
final release (moksha). Vlramiirodaya is Iho only other book 
that deals with moksha, which forms the last part of the Kvilya- 
kalpata.ru. Duties of kings are dealt with in the Rajadharmu-kapda, 
the eleventh, and civil law and procedure in the Vyavahfira-kaiirla, 
the twelfth, These two are concerned with man’s civil environ¬ 
ment and its tuning to the progress towards ultimate beatitude. 

In the Dharmasastra literature the position of Vijnanesvara’s 
MiUkshard is analogous to that of Patanjali’s Mahdhhdshya in 
Grammar, or Mamma ta’s Kiivyapmktea in Poetics. It represents 
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the essence of Dharmasastra speculation that preceded it, and be¬ 
came Ibe fountain-head from which flowed fresh streams of exege¬ 
sis. Tn several matters of Hindu law Mitakshavd is of paramount 
importance m modern law-courts in the whole of India, except 
Bengal (where Ddyabhaga prevails) and Maharashtra (where 
Mayukhn prevails). The Mitahshara is not a mere commentary on 
the Y djmvalkya-smriti, but is in the nature of a digest of Smriti 
materials. It brings together numerous Smriti passages, explains 
away contradictions among them on the basis of the Mimatiisa rules 
of interpretation, brings about order by assigning proper scope to 
various dicta, and effects a synthesis of apparently disconnected 
Smriti injunctions. Vijnanesvara, of Bharadvaja c/otra, was the 
son of Padmanabhabhatta, and pupil of Utlama. He wrote the 
Mitahshara when king Vikramarka (Vikramaditya) was ruling in 
Kalyana,' 18 

Apararka or Aparaditya, a Silahara king (twelfth century A.D.), 
wrote a commentary on the Yajhavalkya-sniriti in the nature of a 
digest, far more voluminous and extensive than the Mitakshavd. 

Blialla Lakshmidhara, Vijnanesvara, and Apararka were con¬ 
temporaries. Contrary to the view of MM. Kano who stated 
that Vijnanesvara is named in the Kalpataru, Prof. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar shows that the references are spurious, and that the 
Mitdkshard was composed between A.D. 1118 and 27 (c. A.D. 1120), 
i.e. 20 years later than the latest date assigned to it by MM. Kane/ 10 
The known dates of Govindachandra, the Gahadavala ruler of Kanauj, 
who was the patron of Lakshmidhara, range between A.D. 1114 and 
1154, and KrUyakalpataru was probably composed in the early part 
of his patron’s reign. Apararka’s commentary was composed after 
A.D. 1126. Both Lakshmidhara and Vijnanesvara were commission¬ 
ed by their respective patrons, powerful rulers claiming Samrajya, 
to compose a work on Dharmasastra which would he a fitting memo¬ 
rial to their regime. The Silahara king also was fired by the same 
idea. The production of these three cardinal works in the same 
generation is a mark of the powerful wave of Hindu feeling stimu¬ 
lated by the Muslim incursions and the rise of new states. 

To ihe same period probably belongs Jiroutavahana, the first 
of the celebrated Bengali triumvirate. Only three of his works 
are known, viz. Kcilaviveka, Vyavahdravidirikd, and Ddyabhaga. 
Kdlaviveka contains discussions as to appropriate times for the 
performance of religious rites and duties, etc. Vyavahdramdtfikd 
deals with the elements of judicial procedure and the eighteen 
titles of law, etc. Ddyabhaga is the principal authority in Bengal 
in modern law-courts in matters of inheritance, partition, strl- 
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clhana, rc-umon, etc. Some of its peculiar doctrines, winch are 
shaiply opposed to Mitakshaia, have been discussed above. 1)1 
Jimutavahana has been variously placed, from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth centiuy, but ho most probably flourished in the fust hall 
of the twellth century. 0 

Siidhara’s Smriiyarthasara deals wilh the usual Dharma- 
.iaslra topics. He was the son of Niigabhaitii Vishuuhhalia ot 
Visvamitra goira. As he quotes the lVhhikshard, Kulpalani, and 
Govindaraju, and as he is quoted by Sm rili-chandnka and llemadri, 
his period is between AD. 1150 and 1200. Aniruddlni was a resident 
of Vihfirapalaka on the Gahga, and was a Dharmadhyaksha, lie 
is one of Ihe early and eminent Bengali wt iters on Dharmasaslra. 
His Hdralatd, intended for the Samavedins, deals with the observ¬ 
ance of impurity consequent on birth and death. In his Pitrl- 
dayila (or Karmopade&rilpaddhali) Anivucldha speaks of tiles and 
observances connected with Sraddha, and also includes a treatment, 
of general duties. Aniruddha is probably identical with the guru 
of Ballalascna. Ballulasena composed at least five works of which 
two are known to exist. His Ddnasdgara is an extensive digest in 
70 sections on matters relating to gifts; Adbh utasdgara is a compre¬ 
hensive work on omens and portents, their effects and means of 
averting them; Achdrasagara, Vratasdgara, and Pratisluhdsiigara 
are yet to be unearthed. 61 Halayudha, son of Dhananjaya oi 
Vatsa goira, was the Dharmadhyaksha of king Lukshmanasenn. 
His Brnhmanasarvasva. is a guide for the Kanva Sakha Brahinanas 
of the Sukla Yajurveda to the Veche mantras employed in Ihe daily 
rites and periodical ceremonies, and deals also with the various 
daily duties. 

The Smriti-chandrika of Devatmabhatta is a well-known and ex¬ 
tensive digest on Dharmasastra, the printed text dealing with the 
Samskara, Ahnika, Vyavahara, Sraddha, and Asauclra Kane,las. 
There was probably a Ktmda on Prayaschitta also. Dcvapnabhnlia 
(or Devana, Devananda, or Devagana) was the son of Kesavabhal.ta 
and a Somayaji. He quotes most profusely from various Smvilis, 
and thus affords valuable assistance for reconstructing and check¬ 
ing MSS. and text-editions. As Devannabhaffa refers to Vijfianos- 
vara, Apararka, and Smrityarthasara , he is later than A.D. 1150, and 
Hemadri’s quotations from Smriti-chandrika fix A.D. 1225 as the 
lower limit for Devaniiabhatta’s date. Almost contemporaneous with 
Devannabhalla, or slightly earlier (as he does not refer to Apararka), 
was Varadaraja according to K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar; MM. 
Kane, however, places Varadaraja between A.D. 1200 and 1300, BS 
Varadaraja’s Vyavahdranirnaya, is the foremost digest, held in 
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high esteem in South India It is a comprehensive work dealing 
with both procedure (Vyavahara-matrika) and substantive law 
(Yyavahara). Complete and self-contained, the work shows origina¬ 
lity in interpretation, independence, and mastery of Mlmariisa and 
Nyaya. No writer or work later than the Mit&kshara is quoted in 
the Vyavahdrnnirnaya (or Varadarajiya). Another writer from the 
South, or at least veiy familiar with its usages, is Haradatta who 
has several commentaries to his credit, which may be regarded as 
models of ideal commentaries. He wrote Andkuld on the Apaslomba 
Grihya-ivlra, Andvild on the Aivaldyuna Grihya-siUra, Milukshard 
on the Gautama Dharma-sutrci and Ujjvald on the Apasiamba 
Dharma-suira. He also wrote Padamaujarl, a commentary on 
the Kdsiku of Vamana and Jayaditya. He lived between A.D. L15Q 
and 1800, veiy probably nearer the earlier limit. 

Hemadri, son of Kamadeva and grandson of Vasudeva, of 
Valsa gotra, was a vory voluminous writer. His Chaturvarga- 
chintdmani is an encyclopaedia of ancient religious rites and 
observations, quoting frequently from the Smyitis and Puranas. 
Hemadri was a profound student of the Purva Mimamsa. He was 
in charge of the imperial records of Mahadeva, the Yadava king of 
Devagiri (A.D. 1261-71). Hemadri is said to have written a com¬ 
mentary on Saunaka’s Prariavalcalpci; Kaivalyadlpika, a commen¬ 
tary on the Muktdphala of Bopadeva, the famous author of 
Mugdhabodha grammar, who was a friend and protege of Hemadri; 
Srdddhakalpa (different from Sraddhakanfia ) according to the rules 
of Katyayana; and Ayurvedarasdyana, a commentary on the Ash-, 
tdngahridaya of Vagbhata. Hemadri’s name is associated with 
numerous temples built in a peculiar style of architecture (called 
HemadapantI), and he is said to have invented the Modi script 
current in Maharashtra. 

Kullfikabhatta, author of Manvarthamuktdva.il, the most famous of 
the commentaries on the Manu-smriti, camo of a Varondra Brah- 
mana family of Bengal residing in Nandana, and was the son of 
Bliatfa Divakara. He wrote the commentary in Kasi. The com¬ 
mentary is concise, lucid, and to the point, never prolix. It is not 
an original work, but is based on the commentaries of Medhatithi 
and Govindaraja. Kullukabhatta also composed a digest named 
Smntis&gara. As he mentions Bhoja, Govindaraja and Ilalayudha, 
Kuilukabhatta’s date falls after A.D. 1150, but it is before A.D. 1300 
since Chancjesvara’s Rdjanltiratndkara quotes his explanations. 
So his period is between A.D. 1150 and 1300, probably A.D. 1250. 
Sridatta Upadhyaya, one of the earliest of medieval Mithila Nibandha- 
karas, is the author of several works. His Achdrdda-rsa is a manual 
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of religious duties of Sukla Yajurvcdins, while the daily duties for 
Samavedins are treated in ihe Clihandocjahrulca. In the Savuiya- 
•pradipa ho describes the proper time for various observances, while 
the PUribhakli and Sracldhak.alpa are manuals on SiTiddha rites res¬ 
pectively for the Yajurvcdins and Samavedins As he names LTari- 
hara and Ilalayudha, Srldatla flourished after A.D. 1200, but prior to 
A.D. 1325, as his Samayapradlpu is mentioned by Chaiulosvara. 

III. Philosophy 

Garigesa’s TaUvacInnidmani (last quarter of twelfth century) 
is a standard text of the modern Nyaya school. The tradition was 
continued by his son Varclhamana, whose Nyayanibandhaprak'Ha 
(A.D. 1225) is a commentary on Udayana’s Nydyatdlparyaparisvddhi. 
Ruchidatta’s Makar an da develops Vardhamana’s views. Among 
Jain logical works may be mentioned Devasuri’s Pramdnanayaiatt- 
valokdlamkdra and Prabhakara’s Prameyakamalwnidrlanda. The 
Buddhist and Jain thinkers stressed the purely logical aspects of 
the Nyaya, rather than its metaphysical implications, and thus 
paved the way for modern Nyaya which is pure logic and dialectics. 
Later Nyaya works openly accepted the Vaiseshika categories, and 
Varadaraja’s Tdrldkarakshd is an important treatise of the syn¬ 
cretic school which brings the twelve objects of the Nyaya as well 
as the six categories of the Vaiseshika under Prameya. Tarkasctih - 
graha by Anandajnana (or Anandagiri) refutes the Vaiseshika 
theory of atomic creation, while Ke.savamisra’s Tarkabhashd com¬ 
bines the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika views. 

Srivatsa’s LildvaLi (eleventh century) is a commentary on 
Prasastapada’s Paddrthadharmasarhgraha. Sivaditya’s Saptapadurlln 
presents Nyaya and Vaiseshika principles as parts of one whole. 
Bhoja’s Rajamdrtanda is a work of considerable value in the Yoga- 
sastra. 

Sriharsha’s Khandanakhaiulakhadya is ihe greatest work on 
Advaita dialectics. It points out the vanity of philosophy as the 
human mind is unable to compass those exalted objects which are 
suggested as worthy of pursuit by its speculative ingenuity. Ama- 
lfmanda’s Kalpalaru is a commentary on the B haviati, and Padma- 
pada’s Panchapadikd is commented by Prakasatma in his Pctncha- 
padikavivarana. 

Yadavaprakasa, for some time teacher of Ramanuja, lived at 
Ranchi in the eleventh century. In his independent commentary 
with Advaitic leaning, he holds that Brahman is changed into chit, 
(spirit), achit (matter), and Isvara (God), while according to Rama- 
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nuja, the distinction between Brahman and Hvara is unauthorised. 
Born in Sripcrumbudur about A.D. 1017, Ramanuja learnt Vedanta 
■from Yudavaprakasa. Besides commenting on the Brahmasiilra and 
the Bhaqamdglia, he wrote the Veddntasara, Vedarthasamgraha, 
and VoAanlodtpa. He preached the doctrine of salvation through 
bhahti, which he made out to be the central teaching of the Upani- 
shads, the Bhagavadgitd, and the Brahmasiiira, His commentary on 
the Biahvictsuh a was accepted as the commentary by the Vaishnavas. 
lie restored many Vaishpava temples, and converted many people to 
Vaishnuvisin. His influence is seen throughout the later history of 
Hinduism,- -Madhva, Vallabha, Chaitanya, Ramananda, Kablr, 
Manuk, and others being largely indebted to his theistic idealism. 

Nimbarka, a Telugu Brahmana of Vaishnava faith, lived 
bciween the period of Ramanuja and Madhva. His commentary 
on the Brahmusntra, called Pdrijdtasaurabha, is an exposition of his 
theory of Dvoitadvaita, or dualistic non-dualism, in which Jtuct, 
Uvara , and Jayat are considered distinct. 

Maclhva (or Purnaprajna, or Anandatfrtha), the proinulgator 
of the dualistic philosophy, was born about A D. 1198 C3 near Udipi. 
lie holds Vishnu to be the supreme godhead, and pleads for the prohi¬ 
bition of bloodshed in connection with sacrifice. He wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the Brahmaputra, the Bhagavadgltd, and the (Jpa- 
nishuds, as also an epitome of the Mahabluiraia, and a gloss on the 
Bhdgavata Parana. These works, along with his Anuvyakhydna, 
help to elucidate his philosophy. 

5. GENERAL REVIEW 

We may conclude this survey by noticing certain important 
contributions of this period to Sanskrit literature. In the domain 
of Kavya, this period witnessed Naiahadhiya, the last of the Maha- 
kavyas, and the growth of anthologies, which had made a beginning 
in the previous epoch. The historical Kavyas reached the high 
watermark in Kalhana’s Bajaiarangini , a critical work of outstand¬ 
ing merit. In lyrics, special, mention must be made of Jayadeva’s 
Glta-govinda, which occupies a distinctive place in the history of 
Sanskrit poetry. In its novelty and completeness of effect, the 
Glta-govinda is unique and marks the beginning of a new literary 
genre. 

Under technical and scientific literature, some valuable work 
is found in grammar, lexicography, poetics, and music. Three 
now grammatical systems were started during this period, and the 
tendency to write popular and scholastic texts is found in poetics 
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and grammar. Among various lexical works Vaijaijcmtl, VKixi- 
prakcUci, the voluminous Ntinarthdnuioascimlcshepct, and (he works 
of the polymath Hemachandra merit special reference. Knnya- 
praka&a, Mammaia’s standard work on poetics, is a valuable legacy 
of this period, and Bhoja’s Sringdnipiahaul also is an important 
contribution. Sarngadeva composed the most comprehensive woik 
on music, which received great impetus during this period. 

The most valuable contribution, however, is to the Dharma- 
sastra literature in the shape of both commentaries and digests 
(nibandhas) which reached a high watermark of perfection and 
comprehensiveness. Among commentators the period shows a 
galaxy of celebrities like Vijnanesvara, Aparfirka, Kulliika, and 
Govindaraja; the nibandhakaras include Lakslmudhara, author of 
the voluminous Krilyakalpaiaru, Ballalasena of Aclutrasagaru, 
Danas&gara, Adbhutasugam, etc., Varadaraja of Vyavahuvanirnaya , 
Devannabhajla of SmnLi-chandrikd, llcmadri of ChaUivvanjachinta- 
mayi, and several others. Mention must also be made of .lunula- 
vahana, the promulgator of the Dayabhfiga law. 

Another valuable contribution is the oncyclopTedic works, 
which made their first appearance during (his period Reference 
has already been made to the SringavaprakuHCt, Knlyalcalpalaru, 
and Ciiaturvargachintilmcuii. Wo may also refer here to the Mana- 
sollasa or AbhilashUdrthachintdmani by king Somesvara/' 1 This 
encyclopaedia, in five Prakaranas of twenty chapters each, deals 
with one hundred different topics connected with the royal house¬ 
hold and royal court. The first Prakarana explains general and 
religious ethics, social service, manufacture of idols, and diseases 
and their remedies. Polity, under seven heads, and private mid 
inler-statal law are dealt with in Ihc second Prakarana, while the 
third concerns itself with architecture, picture-drawing, and painting 
in all details, iconography, and pleasures of domestic life. Various 
forms of amusements and recreations form the subject of the last 
two Prakaranas, which incidentally treat of arithmetic, prepara¬ 
tion of calendars, astrology, augury, omens, palmistry, and 1 raining 
and medical treatment of horses and elephants. There are also 
particulars about such diverse topics as mining, alchemy, gems and 
precious stones, marriage and child-rearing, cookery, liquor, bever¬ 
age, music (which has already been referred to calier), convey¬ 
ances, and scents. It is a veritable thesaurus. 

Though the period is not rich in creative art and works of out¬ 
standing merit, the general output is prolific, and the performance 
is on the whole creditable, comparing favourably with the earlier 
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period, especially when the disturbed political conditions are taken 
into account. 


B. SANSKR1TIC 
I. PALI 
1. Language 

Pali, the language of the sacred canon of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, has a long history since the third 
century B.C. The language in its early stage shows a composite 
nature, and some well-marked stages in its evolution can be dis¬ 
cerned in the earliest literature. This evolution, however, stopped 
after some time and Lhe language became completely stereotyped 
since the period of Pali commentaries (fifth century A.D.). It is 
in this stereotyped Pali that most of the non-canonical works of 
the Buddhists are written, with this difference that as time went 
on the language came to be more and more approximated to San¬ 
skrit under the influence of later classical Sanskrit literature. 
There are very few archaic forms used in later non-canonical 
literature. 

The Pali of non-canonical literature thei’efore shows in gene¬ 
ral the same linguistic features as are seen in the early prose 
of the canon. The consonant clusters of Sanskrit are generally 
simplified and there are noticed other changes also due to assimila¬ 
tion, etc. In Morphology the cumbrous Sanskrit grammar is 
much simplified, though some of the old forms are still preserved. 
In the process of simplification analogy plays a great role. The 
dual is completely lost both in declension and conjugation. 
Similarly the dative and ablative cases are lost except in masculine 
and neuter nouns in -a. In conjugation, the distinction beLween 
special and general tenses and moods is lost. Most of the roots of 
other classes are brought over to the first or the sixth class. Even 
the distinction between the two Padas and voices is obliterated in 
most cases. 

This period of the Pali non-canonical literature is marked by 
later chronicles, literary pieces, manuals, commentaries and some 
scientific works on grammar, poetics and metre, and law. Even 
then it lacks works of secular interest such as those on astrology 
and astronomy, mathematics and logic. Though there are some 
works on the life of the Buddha, there are few works of the type of 
Kavya or dramas. 
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2. Non-canonical Literature 
(a) Chronicles 

Some of the works of the semi-historical nature which wc may- 
notice during this period are the renderings into Pali of old 
Simhalese works. 

1. The Bodhivamsa or the Mahabodhivamsa of Upatissa, which 
has been assigned by some to the first half of the eleventh century 
A.D., has already been referred to above.- j4a 

2. The Ddthavamsa or the Dantadlmtuvamsa is an epic in live 
cantos by the monk Dhammalcitti, narrating the history of the tooth- 
relic of the Buddha. Originally the work was written in the 
Simhalese in the first half of the fourth century A.D., but later on 
it was rendered into the Magadhlbhasa by Dhammakitti at the re¬ 
quest of Parakkamo. the commander-in-chief of Ceylon. This 
rendering took place in the beginning of the thirteenth century A.D. 
The work is important for the knowledge of the history of the 
tooth-relic, which, according to this work, was brought to Ceylon 
by prince Dantakumara of Ujjain from Danlapura, the capital of 
Kalinga. It also narrates the early life of the Buddha and his work 
in Ceylon, the distribution of Buddha’s relics, and the various 
miracles worked by the tooth-relic. The work is a specimen of 
fine poetry written in different metres. Its language is artificial 
Pali having long compounds. 

3. The Thupavamsa of Vachissara also belongs to ihc thirteenth 
century. It gives in three chapters not only the account of the 
Topes erected over the relics of the Buddha, but also the previous 
births and the life of the Buddha, and the account of the missionary 
activities carried on in different countries by the Buddhist monks. 

4. The Ckuluvamsa is not an independent work but forms an 
appendix to the Mahdvarusc, of Mahanama (sixth century A.D.). ft 
consists of various addenda written by different authors at different 
times. The first author to continue the chronicle of Mahanama was 
monk Dhammakitti who lived in the thirteenth century A.D. Both 
the early chronicles, Dipavamsa and Mahavarksa, end with the reign 
of king Mahasena (fourth century A.D.). The Chulavamsa begins 
with the reign of Mahasena’s son, Sirimcghavanna, and ends with 
king Sirivikkamarajaslha (A.D. 1798-1815), giving an account al¬ 
together of more than a hundred kings. 

5. The Attanagaluviharavamsa gives in prose and verse 
the history of the temple of Attanagalla, giving an account of the 
life of king Siri-Samghabodhi and his wife. The date of the work 
is the second half of the thirteenth century A.D. 
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(b) Literary Pieces 

The tendency towards Sanskritisation of Pali, noticed sometimes 
in the Pali chronicles, is more markedly felt in the literary pieces. 

1. The Anagatavamsa of Kassapa, 54b perhaps of the eleventh 
century A.D., is a continuation of the Buddhavamsa, inasmuch as 
it gives an account of the future Buddha. The manuscripts of this 
work do not agree with each other in form or content. One of the 
manuscripts is in prose and verse, and contains a dialogue between 
the Buddha and Sariputta on the future decline of Buddhism. Ano¬ 
ther manuscript is in complete prose, and narrates the account of 
the ten future Buddhas including Maitreya. A third manuscript 
is in verse alone, giving an account of the future Buddha Maitreya 
and his contemporary Chakravartin Saiikha. According to this 
account this future Buddha would be born in a rich Brahmana family 
and would later on renounce the world. Having obtained the high¬ 
est knowledge he would then set in motion the wheel of law, As 
this account of the future Buddha is not given in the extant 
Buddhavamsa, Dr. Law considers the present Anagatavamsa a later 
elaboration of an earlier account which formed the closing section 
of the original Buddhavamsa. 54 ^ 

2. The Jinalamkara of Buddharakkhita, written in A.D. 1156, 
is a Kavya of the type of ornate poetry. It describes the life of 
Buddha till he attained the highest knowledge. 544 

3. The Jinacharita of Vanaratana Medhamkara is another 
poem of a similar nature, describing the life of the Buddha accord¬ 
ing to the narrative in the Nidana-katha. The author lived in the 
reign of Bhuvanaikabahu I (acc. c. A.D. 1273). The language of the 
work is simple and natural. 

4. The Pajjamadhu of Buddhapriya is a Sataka type of 
poetry 540 praising the Buddha in 104 stanzas. It describes the beauty 
and the wisdom of the Buddha in a language which is very 
Sanskritised. The date of the work is the thirteenth century A.D. 

5. The Saddhammopdyana describes in 629 stanzas the various 
topics and the ethical doctrines of the Buddhist religion. Its date is 
probably the thirteenth or fourteenth century A.D. It resembles, 
in content, though not in form, the Telakatahagdthd. B4i 

6. The Rasavahini is a collection of 103 narratives having their 
settings in India and Ceylon. The work was originally written in 
Simhalese, but later on translated into Pali by a monk Ratthapala, 
and afterwards corrected by Vadehathera in the thirteenth century 
A.D. The work is written both in prose and verse giving edifying 
legends exhorting the people to follow the Dhamma. 
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(c) Manuals 

The art oi writing manuals in Pali has its origin in early days 
but it was only in later centuries that they came to be written in 
large number, presenting their themes in concise forms. Three 
such works may be noted in this period. 

Reference has already been made above to the Khuddakasilckh & 
of Dhammasiri and the Mulasilckha of Mahasami which are two 
short summaries of the Vinayapitalca. 5 ^ The works are very popu¬ 
lar in Burma. The same popularity is also shared by the Abhi- 
dhanrma manual, the Abhidh ammat th a-s at hejuha of Anuruddha. It 
has given rise to a large number of commentaries. The Ceylonese 
tradition refers the work to the first century B.C., but the work 
was probably written in the twelfth century A.D. 64h The work deals 
with psychology and ethics from the Buddhist point of view. 
Paramatthavinichchhaya and Namarupapariclichheda are two other 
philosophical works attributed to Anuruddha. 

(d) Commentaries 

The activity for supplying commentaries to canonical works, 
though started very early, was given a great impetus by the Council 
which the Thera Mahalcassapa is reported to have called during the 
reign of Parakramabahu I (A.D. 1153-1186). The Tikas prepared by 
this Council include such works as the Sdratihadiiparu (on 
Samantapasddika), Patham,asaratthavianjusd (on Summigalavildsinl) 
and many others, but of these only the ScLraiiliadlpanl by Sariputta 
is preserved. Sariputta is also credited with another commentary 
Linaiihapakasana on the Papanchasudanl and an independent work 
Vinayasamgaha. 

This exegetical activity was carried on further by Sariputta’s 
pupils, and one of them, Chhapada, a native of Burma, is known 
to have written a large number of commentaries. It has been 
already mentioned above that many exegetical works gathered 
round the Abhidhammattha-samgaha of Anuruddha in. the twelfth 
century A.D., and one of these was written by Chhapada. The 
Vamsatthapakdiiirfi, a commentary of unknown authorship, on the 
Mahdvamsa, was also probably written in the twelfth century A.I). 

(e) Scientific Literature 

(ij Grammar 

The grammatical works of Pali have been put into three cate¬ 
gories: (i) works of the school of Kachchayana: (ii) those of the 
school of Moggalana; and (iii) the Saddaniti. 
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To the school of Kachchayana in this period belong the Nyasa 
of Vimalabuddhi and the Suitaniddesa of Chhapada (twelfth cen¬ 
tury). The Sambandhachintd of Sariigharakkhila, dealing with Pali 
Syntax, also belongs to the twelfth century. To the following 
century belongs the Rupasiddhi or Padarupusiddhi of Buddhapriya 
(the author of the Pajjamadhu) which is only a reshuffling of 
Kachchayana’s work. 

Thera Moggallana founded a new grammatical school with his 
Vyakarana called the Saddalalckhana and a commentary on it, the 
Moggalldyanapanchika. The author, who belongs to the twelfth 
century, has drawn upon old Pah and also Sanskrit grammars. Piya- 
dassm, one of the pupils of Moggallana, prepared a summary of his 
teacher’s work in his Padasadhcma. Vanaratana Madhamkara 
(different from the author of the Jinacharita ) wrote about A.D. 1300 
the Payagasiddhi which is considered to be the best work in. this 
school. 

The Saddaniii of the Burmese scholar Aggavarhsa (A.D. 1154) 
is based on the grammar of Kachchayana and some other Sanskrit 
grammatical works. The first eighteen chapters of the work are 
called (he Mahdsaddanlti and the remaining nine are called the 
Chullasaddanlti. 

(ii) Lexicography 

The Abhidhanappadipika of Moggallana (different from the 
grammarian) belongs to the end of the twelfth century. It is worked 
out on the model of Amarakosha and is divided into three parts deal¬ 
ing with synonyms, homonyms, and indeclinables. 

(in) Poetics and Metre 

There are very few works in Pali on these subjects. The 
Subodhalamkara of Sarhgharakkhita, belonging to the thirteenth 
century, deals with Pali poetics. The Vuttodaya, by the same author, 
and the Kdmanclaki and the Chhandovichiti are Pali works on metre. 

(iv) Law 

The oldest Burmese law-book is the Dhammavilasa-Dhamraa- 
sattha written by monk Siriputta or Dhammavilasa (thirteenth cen¬ 
tury). It is a very important work for it forms the basis of the later 
legal literature of Burma. 
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II. THE JAIN MAHARASHTRI AND OTHER 
PRAKRITS 

1. Ncn rative 

The Prakrit literature oi' this period is mostly ol the narrative 
type. It deals with the life oi the Jain teachers and heroes and 
incidentally narrates other stories. The principal language' used 
for the purpose is the Jain Maharashtrl, which is primarily the 
language of the non-canonical works of the Jains and gives us a 
number of important narrative woiks. lis use is attested since the 
second or third century A.D., and is continued up to the fourteenth 
century. Besides the lives of Jain teachers it also gives us some 
beautiful romances. There are also some stolxas and works ol 
scholastic interest composed in Prakrit. H may be added that most 
of the works detailed below' are in verse. 

The Surasundan-chariya of Dhanesvara was written in A.D. 1038 
in the town of Chandravati. It is a big romantic work containing 
4000 gathas which are divided into sixteen parichchhedits. The main 
story narrates in an easy style the love affair of a Vidyadhara chief, 
but many other stories are also included within this framework. 
To the second half of the eleventh century A.D. belongs the work 
of Chandraprabhamahattara which describes the life of Vijaya- 
Chandrakevalin. It contains 10(53 guilt as and gives eight stories 
describing the eight different ways of worshipping the Jinas. 

The Mahdvira-charita of Gunacbandra,~’’ who belonged to the 
Chandrakulfnagachchha, was composed in A.D. 1082. It describes 
the life of Mahavlra on the basis of various legends up to his attain¬ 
ing the supreme knowledge. It also describes the former lives of 
Mahavlra. The work is composed in prose and poetry, employing 
a variety of metres, and contains about 50 Apabhramsa verses. The 
language of the work is grammatically chaste. “This is mainly 
due to the influence of classical Sanskrit works, that always exer¬ 
cised their influence over Prakrit throughout its career and lalcr 
became more and more dominant so as to render it servile and imita¬ 
tive. The style of Gunachandra is obviously influenced by writers 
like Kalidasa and Baita, from whose classics he derives many of his 
ideas and expressions. The result of his Sanskrit studies is the use 
of long and intricate compounds, figures of words only based upon 
paranomasia, and rare poetic words only to be met with in Sanskrit. 
It also led to the decrease of purely De5l words which were substi¬ 
tuted by tatsama and tadbhava words”. 60 

The life of Rishabha is described by Vardhamana in his 
Adindtha-charita composed in A.D, 1103. It has 11000 gHhiis and 
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contains many Apabhramsa verses. Another work by the same 
author is the Manoramd-charita in 15000 gdthds and written in A.D. 
L083. Another work describing the life of a Jina and containing 
many Apabhramsa verses is the Santinatha-cliariLa of Devachandra, 
the teacher of the famous Iiemachandra. The author belonged to 
the Purnatallagachchha and wrote his work in A.D. 1103. In A.D. 1104 
Santi Suri wrote his Prithvlchandra-charita in 7500 verses and in 
A.D. 1108 Devabhadra wrote Pdrsvanatha-charita, describing the life 
of the 23rd Tirthakara, at Bhrigukachchha. The Sumatmdlha-charita 
by Somaprabha was composed in the second half of the twelfth 
•century and describes the life of the 5th Tirthakara. 

The greatest Jain writer of the twelfth century was the famous 
Hemachandra who bore the title Kalikdla-Sarva'jha. He was born 
at Dhandhuka in A.D. 1088 and died in A.D. 1172. He was patro¬ 
nised by Chaulukya king Jayasimha Siddharaja and was responsible 
for the conversion to Jainism of his successor, king Kumarapala. 
He is the author of various works—scientific and literary. The 
Kumarapala-charita was written by him mainly to illustrate the 
rules of Prakrit Grammar. The last two cantos of the work are 
written in various Prakrit dialects like Sauraseni, Magadhi, PaisachJ 
and Apabhramsa. 

Of the other biographies of the twelfth century mention may 
be made of the Neminatha-charita in 5000 gdthds composed by 
another Hemachandra, an elder contemporary of the above and be¬ 
longing to the Maladharigachchha. His pupil Srlchandra wrote a 
big epic, the Munisuvratasvdmi-charita , in A.D, 1135- Plis co-student, 
Lakshmanagani, wrote Supdsandha-chariya in some 8000 gdthds in 
A.D. 1142. Besides narrating the life of the 7th Tirthakara, the 
author also gives various stories to illustrate the vows of Jainism. 
Another Srlchandra of the Chandragachchha composed the Sanat- 
kumara-charita of 8127 verses in A.D. 1157. The story of Sanat- 
kumara, the Chakravartin, is full of all sorts of romantic and super¬ 
natural elements. 

There are also some Prakrit works of the type of life stories, 
In the twelfth century Haribhadra wrote the Mallinatha-chariia 
giving the life of the 19th Tirthakara. Another work by the same 
author is the Chandraprabha-charita in 8000 verses. Somaprabha, 
a younger coniemporary of the famous Hemachandra, is the author 
of the Kumdrapdla-pratibodha written both in prose and verse. In 
five p rastdvas it enumerates various kings of the Chaulukya dynasty 
and contains a dialogue between king Kumarapala and his 
teacher Hemachandra on the precepts of Jainism. Some parts of 
the work are also written in Sanskrit and Apabhrarhsa. Another 
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work by the same author, the SumaiinaLha-charita, as stated earlier, 
describes the life of the 5th Tirihakara and also narrates various 
stories illustrating the principles of Jainism. Towards the end of 
the thirteenth century comes the Malay asundan-katlui of unknown 
authorship. It gives the love story of a prince Maliubala and princess 
Malayasundari and also many other popular tales based on miracles 
and magic feats. The prince and the princess are often separated, 
but are reunited every time. In the end the prince becomes a monk 
and the princess a nun. 

2. Stotras and Didactic Works 

The Jains have composed numerous stotras, many of them being 
in Sanskrit. Of the Prakrit stotras of this period mention may be 
made of the Vllasikkama-thaya of Jinavallabha and the Ajiyasanli - 
thaya of Viraganin. The former is in glorification of Ajita, the 
second Tirthakara, and the latter that of Santi, the 16th Tirihakara. 
The Mahavira-siava is written in an elaborate style in which the 
same words are used in different meanings. Some of the stotras 
are composed in more than one language. Thus the Shadbhdsiid- 
nirrnita-Pdrsvaiinasiavana by Dharmavardhana, written about 
A.D. 1200, is in six languages, viz. Sanskrit, Maharaslitrl, Mfigadhi, 
Saurasenl, Paisachl, and Apabhrariisa. 

The Silovaesamdld by Jayakirti is a didactic poem in 116 Prakrit 
gdthds. Its date, however, is uncertain. The Gdthdkosa by 
Munichandra (twelfth century A.D.) is a Prakrit anthology of moral 
sayings. Another work of a similar nature is the Bhavavairdgya- 
sataka describing the vanity of existence and such other things. 

Of scholastic interest is the Navapaya in Prakrit, with a 
Sanskrit commentary, by Jinachandra Ganin, written about A.D. 
1015. He has also written Navatativa-Prakarava, a treatise on the 
nine fundamental truths of Jainism, viz. jiva, ajiva, pu%iya, papa, 
dsrava, sarnvara, bandha, nirjard and moksha. Another important 
work of the eleventh century is the Jivaviyara by Santi Suri in 51 
Ary-a verses. It discusses the nature of beings after dividing them 
into various classes. In A.D, 1113 Maladhari Hemachandra Suri 
wrote Bhavabhavand in 531 gdthds. Devendra Suri wrole in the 
thirteenth century the first five karmagranihas which describe in 
great details the entire doctrine of karvian, 

3. Grammars 

The most complete grammar of Prakrit languages was produced 
in this period by the famous Hemachandra. In the eighth chapter 
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of his Siddhahemcichandra he deals with Maharashtrl, SaurasenI, 
MagadhI, Paisachl, Chulikapaisachl and Apabhramsa. He has also 
supplied us with his own commentary which has come down in two 
recensions, long and short. Hemachandra has also composed a 
Deslndmamdld which is a lexicon of Prakrit words. 

After Hemachandra comes Kramaclisvara who flourished in 
the twelfth or thirteenth century A.D. The eighth chapter of his 
Samkshiptasara is devoted to the treatment of Prakrits. In his 
discussion he generally follows Vararuchi. But Trivikrama, who 
flourished in the thirteenth century, follows Hemachandra in his 
Prakrita-sabdanusdsana. He belonged to the Western school of gram¬ 
marians which is based on the so-called Vahmkisutras. From his 
teaching arose the grammars of Hemachandra and others belonging to 
this school. The other representatives of the school are Lakshmi- 
dhara, who composed Shadbhdshachandrikti, and Simharaja, the 
author of the Prakritarupavatara. The Eastern school of Prakrit 
grammarians which originated with Vararuchi and descended 
through Lankesvara and Kramadlsvara is represented by Purushot- 
tama, Ramasarman and Markandeya, Purushottama’s Prakntanu- 
sdsana was written in A.D. 1265 and has come down to us only in 
a single manuscript in Newari characters. The other two authors 
are rather late, Ramasarman’s Prakritakalpataru being assigned to 
the sixteenth century and Markandeya’s Prakritasarvasoa to the 
seventeenth century. They all divide Prakrits into four categories— 
Bhasha, Vibhasha, Apabhramsa and Paisachika—and discuss the 
principal Prakrits under Bhasha. 

4. Language 

The various processes of phonetic changes that arc observed in 
Pali are carried still further in the Prakrits. Thus the change of 
n>n occurs more in Prakrits than in Pali. The vowels 1 and u 
are softened to e and o and y to i. Surds are often changed to 
sonants and the mute element of aspirates is dropped. There is also 
a tendency to drop uninitial consonants. In morphology, analogy 
lias played a great role in the simplification of the inflexional system. 
The dual and dative are wanting in declension and some more termi¬ 
nations are added. The distinction between the masculine and femi¬ 
nine declension is, however, preserved. In conjugation, the roots are 
generally brought over to the a type. Of the various tenses and 
moods those that mostly prevail are the present, the future, and the 
imperative. The past is generally expressed by participial 
constructions. 
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III. APABHRAMsA 61 

1. Liieralvrc 

The important works in Apabhraiiisa during ilie pet iod A.D. 
1000-1300 noted below show that they have originated among the 
Jams. Most of them narrate the lives of Jain teachers or heroes 
or are collections of talcs preaching the practices of Jain religion. 

1. The Pa jjumm-kaha (Skt. Pradyumna-katha) of Sniiha 
narrates in fifteen cantos the life of Praclyumna Kuinara, son of 
Krishna and the 21sl Kamadcva out ol‘ the twenly-iour recognised in 
Jam hierarchy of remarkable persons. Siddha, who died after writ¬ 
ing the fiist eight cantos, belonged to Bambhanvada 1)0 in the domain 
of Ballala. If this Ballala was the Mfilava king said to have been lull¬ 
ed by Yasodhavala, a feudatory of Kumarapala, Siddha may be placed 
in ihe early part of the tenth century. The work was completed by 
Sniiha who added the last seven cantos. 

2. The Kathakosa rr) of Srichandra contains 53 tales ini ended 
for moral and religious instruction. It belongs to the tonlh or the 
eleventh century A.D. The Sanskrit Prasusti tells us that the author 
was the pupil of Virachandra of the Kundakunda line of teachers. 

3. The Pdrsimpurana of Padmaklrti describes in eighteen san¬ 
dhis the life of the 23rd Tirthakara. It also probably belongs to the 
tenth or eleventh century A.D. 

4. Somaprabha in the twelfth century wrote a hymn in honour 
of Parsva in an extremely artificial style. 

5. The Sukumdla-chariu by Sirihara (Skt. Sridhara) describes 
the life of Sukumara who later became a saint. Paumaeva (Skt. Pad- 
madeva) referred to the story of Sukumala Svfimi in his sermon in a 
Jain temple at Valada 00 ruled over by king Govindachandra. The 
poem was composed by Sridhara at the instance of Kumara, one of 
the listeners at the sermon who was directed to Sridhara by the 
saint, on his desire to know more about the story. The work records 
Monday, 3rd day of the dark fortnight of Agrahana in 1208 (pre¬ 
sumably V.S—A.D. 1151) as the date of composition. 

6. The Sudarsana-charila of Nayanandi narrates in twelve san¬ 
dhis the life of a Jain hero. The author, who composed his work in 
A.D. 1043, was the pupil of Manikyanandi of the Kundakunda lino 
of teachers. 

7. The Kalasvarupakulakam is a didactic poem in 32 rhymed 
verses. It was written by Jinadatta Suri (A.D. 1075-1154), a con¬ 
temporary of Hemaehandra. 
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8. The Nemindha~chanu b0a was written by Haribhadra, the 
pupil oi' Srlchandra. He was a contemporary of Hemachandra, 
and completed his work in A.D. 1159 on the day of the conversion 
of king Kumarapala. He was also the author of the Prakrit work 
MallindLha-charita. The work is written in a poetic style describing 
many scenes from nature. 

9. There is yet another Neminaha-chariu (Skt. Neminatha- 
charita) by Lakhamadeva (Skt. Lakshmanadeva) in four cantos. The 
poet was the son of Rayana (Skt. Ratnadeva) and was born at 
Gonanda in Malava. The work does not mention the year of its 
composition though the days oi commencement and completion are 
given. The MS. records that it was a gift made in Y.S. 1510 
(=A.D. 1453), so that it was composed earlier. 

10. The Yogasara or Dohasara of Yogichandra Muni belongs 
to the twelfth century. It contains 103 stanzas on spiritual didacti¬ 
cism. The Vairdgyasdra by Suprabhacharya is a similar poem in 
77 dolid verses teaching general moral principles of Jainism. The 
author was a Digambara Jain. His Apabhramsa belongs to the 
Eastern school represented by Ramasarman Tarkavaglsa. 61 

11. Amaraklrtigani’s Chhakkammovaesa (Skt. Shatkarmo- 
padesa) in fourteen cantos deals with the sixfold duties of house¬ 
holders (viz. worship of god, attendance on the teacher, study of 
sacred texts, self-restraint, austerity, and charity) with illustrative 
stories. Fifth in succession from Amiyagai (Slct. Amitagati), probably 
the famous author of the Dharmaparlksha, Subhnshitaratnasandoha, 
etc. who flourished at the end of the tenth century, our poet belonged 
to the Mathurasangha. The poem was composed on Thursday, the 
14th day in the second fortnight of Bhadrapada, Y.S. 1247 
(—A.D. 1190), at Godaliaya in Mahlyadadesa of Gujjaravisaya, pro¬ 
bably identical with Godhra in Mahikantha Agency in Gujarat. 62 
Amaralurti records seven other works composed by him, viz. 
Neminaha-chariu, Mahdvira-chanu , Jasahara-chariu, Dhammachariya - 
iippana, Suhasiyarayananihi, Dhammovaesachuddmani, and 
Jhdnapa\iu. 

12. Another work dealing with the religious vows of Jain 
house-holders is the Anuvaya-rayana-paiu (Skt. Anuvraia-ratna- 
pradipa) by Lakkhana (Skt. Lakshmana) in eight cantos. Lakshmana 
was the son of Sahula and Jaita of the Jayasa (Jayaswal) family. 
He dwelt at Rayavadcliya on the Yamuna, which was also the resi¬ 
dence of his patron Kanha, the great minister of Ahavamalla of the 
Chauhan family. Chhandavada on the Yamuna was the capital of 
Bharatapala, Ahavamalla’s fourth ancestor, Rayavaddiya and 
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Chhandavada have been respectively identified with modern Raibha 
and Chandwar near Firozabad in Agra District. 03 

Besides its language and subject matter the work is important 
for shedding light on a whole line of rulers of Chauhan family ruling 
near Agra in the thirteenth century. The work was completed on 
Thursday, the 7th day of the dark fortnight of Kartika, V.S. 1313 
(=A.D. 1256). 

13. The Sanjamamaiijart is a work on ethics in 35 dohfi verses 
with an exhaustive commentary. It was composed in the thirteenth 
century by Mahesara Suri, It teaches the practice of self-control 
as the sure way to obtain release. 

14. Peculiar interest attaches to the Sandesara;;aka , probably 
the only non-religious Apabhraiiisa work of the Rasa typo, by Abdul 
Rahaman, son of Mlrasena, a weaver of the Muslim community, 
residing in the western part of India. The author was well versed 
in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhraiiisa. The work consists of 223 
stanzas divided into three sections called Prakramas. The first is 
introductory, while in the second section, we have an interesting 
account of the message sent by a love-lorn lady from Vijayanagara 
or Vikramapura (in old Jaisalmer State) to her husband who had 
gone to Khambhaitta (Skt. Stambhatirtha) or Khambhata (Cambay) 
to earn riches and had not cared to return for years. The messenger 
is a traveller going to Cambay from Mulasthana (Multan). The last 
section gives a description of the six seasons in the context of 
Virahim (lady in separation). The portrayal of sentiments is vivid 
and natural, and common experience is found reflected in the picture 
of the various seasons. The work has been assigned to the twelfth 
century A.D. 34 


2. Language 

The origin and nature of Apabhraiiisa have been discussed 
above. 04a Vararuchi, the oldest Prakrit grammarian, docs not men¬ 
tion Apabhraiiisa. Hemachandra is the first grammarian to treat this 
language with other Prakrits in his Haimavyakarana, and later 
grammarians like Trivikrama, Lalcshmidhara and Simharaja have 
merely followed him. 

Linguistically Apabhraiiisa occupies a position midway be¬ 
tween the Prakrits of the dramas and the modern Indian languages. 
The tendencies of assimilation of consonant clusters, elision of 
intervocal consonants, and such others observed in the Prakrits 
are carried still further in the Apabhraiiisa. Some of the other 
distinguishing features are the weakening of the final vowels (e.g, 
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-a > -a), -s and -ss > -n-, -m- > nasalised -v-, and nasalisation of 
vowels. 

In declension as well as conjugation many of the suffixes dis¬ 
appear. Thus the distinction between the nom. and acc. sg. is 
completely lost. As m other Prakrits the general tendency in the 
Apabhramsa is to reduce the inflexional system to a particular 
norm. The most distinguishing features of the language are the 
nom. sg. ending in -u, nom. pi. -a, hist, -em and -him, gen. sg. -aha, 
asset and the preponderence of h in terminations of nouns and 
verbs. There is also to be noticed the use of half words -Icara, 
-kanna, etc. to emphasise case relations. In pronouns the large 
variety of Prakrit forms is much reduced. In conjugation the 
present and future are of course used; to denote past tense past 
participles are used; though the imperative is employed, optative 
becomes less frequent; the use of fortifying pleonastic affixes 
like -ilia, -alia, -da is also witnessed. To form absolutives wc get 
a number of suffixes like 4, -iu, -avi, -ev'i, -evinn, -eppinu, etc. The 
vocabulary of the language is further enriched by the addition of 
many desi words. 

The Apabhramsa represents an important stage in the develop¬ 
ment of Indo-Aryan languages—a stage “in which the Prakrits die 
and out of which the Bhashds or vernaculars are born,” Already 
during the preceding period (A.D. 750-1000) Western or Saurascnl 
Apabhraiiisa came into use as a pan-Indo-Aryan literary speech 
binding together the spoken provincial dialects. It continued right 
down to the end of the period under review and established itself 
as a literary language, nearest to the vernaculars, from Bengal to 
Western Punjab and Sindh, and from Kashmir and Nepal to 
Maharashtra. The birth of these vernaculars or the New Indo- 
Aryan speeches which gradually came to their own in their respect¬ 
ive areas was the most important cultural event of this period 
(A.D. 1000-1300). 


IV. MAKATPI! 

Marathi is one of the most important modern Indian languages 
having a very vasl literature extending over a period of 700 years, 65 
and so far as the literature of the pre-British period is concerned, 
almost half of it still lies unpublished. 66 It contains a very valu¬ 
able and unique record of the spiritual experiences of the mystic 
saints from almost every class of society in Maharashtra. The 
classical Marathi poetry bears witness to all the poetical excellences 
set forth by the Sanskrit rhetoricians. II is extremely rich in 
ballad-poetry and folk-songs of a superior type, and after the re- 
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naissance in the nineteenth century, it has produced masterpieces 
which are the pride of any land. 

Marathi, with its different dialects, reigns supreme in the region 
which extends from the river Tapi, in the north, to the Tungabhadra 
in the south. Bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea, it includes 
four districts of the Madhya Pradesh, four districts of the Hyder¬ 
abad State, the whole of Berar and ten districts of Maharashtra proper, 
as well as the old Maratha States on the border,—not to speak of 
the remnants of the Maratha conquests in the north, in Central 
India, in the south, and the eastern parts of India. Marathi is 
claimed as the mother-tongue by over 21,800,000 souls, and covers 
an area of about 149,120 square miles. 67 

The origin of the Marathi language is shrouded in mystery. 
According to some, it goes back to the early Vedic settlements of 
Agaslya in Janasthana, when the first Vedic Apabliramsa must have 
been formed as the earliest nucleus, which grew in the course of 
centuries, owing to several kinds of culture-contacts and vicissitudes 
of fortune, and came to be recognized as Marathi in the early centu¬ 
ries of the Christian Era. The earliest epigraphieal record 6 ' 1 is 
that of the Sravana Belgola Inscription of Chamundaraja, the 
Prime-Minister of Rachamalla Gahga, dated A.D. 983, which con¬ 
tains a regular Marathi sentence: “Sri Chfwundarcijeni, karaviyalem.'’ 
Similarly, the earliest reference to Marathi literature is the quota¬ 
tion of a Marathi song in the well-known work Manasollasa or 
Abhilashitartha-chintamani of the Chalukya king Somesvara HI 
written about A.D. 1130, wherein it is also mentioned that Maharash¬ 
tra women were in the habit of singing ovi -songs while cleansing the 
rice ol its husk. 69 

The first great author ol note in Marathi is Mukundaraja (latter 
half of the twelfth century), who wrote, among others, his 
well-known philosophical work Vivekasindhu, in A.D. 1190. He 
was a great Sanskrit scholar, a veritable sage, endowed with 
miraculous powers, a follower of Sri Saiikaracharya in his Advait- 
ism, and a spiritual preceptor ol Jaitrapfila or Jayatpala who 
probably was a petty chief in Berar. Other works ascribed to 
him are Paramcimrita, Pavanavijayci, Mulastambha, PancMkarann, 
etc. They are all philosophical treatises. 70 

Three great religious sects dominated Maharashtra at this time. 
The Natha -sampradaya, which is said to have originated with Adi- 
natha Sankara, was renovated by Matsyendranatha, at the begin¬ 
ning of the tenth century A.D. 71 Gorakh-nath, his chief 
disciple, was a great propagator of this School, throughout the- 
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length and breadth of India, preaching the doctrine of Yoga and 
salvation through meditaLion. There are a few Marathi songs 
attributed to Gorakh-nath, and the remnant of the Goraksha- 
Amaranaiha-Samvada preserves one of the oldest specimens oL' 
Marathi prose . 1 7 Iiis disciple Gahinlnatha was the chief exponent 
of Nathism in Maharashtra.' 3 It was he who initiated Nivritti¬ 
natha, the elder brother of Jnanadeva, the celebrated author of 
Jnfinesvari, which is the crowning achievement of this sect in 
Marathi. It is undoubtedly one of the great masterpieces of the 
world. Though a mere commentary on the BhagavadgUci t is one 
finds in it philosophy and j^oetry of the highest kind flowing in 
complete unison, sending its readers into veritable raptures on 
account of its sweet melody, homely style, wealth of illustrations, 
depth of feeling, flights of fancy and the most lucid exposition of 
the philosophy of the Bhagavadcjlta. Jnanadeva was a precocious 
saint and a very great genius. He wrote this immortal work at the 
early age of 19 only. Amritanubhava is another great work of his, 
dealing with the Upanishadic philosophy, and more than 25 smaller 
works have been ascribed to him, besides a collection of over a 
thousand poems in the Abhanga metre. 75 This Gatina or collection 
of the Abhanga poems and Jndnesvarl are among the chief works 
of the Yarakarl-sampradaya which believed in Bhakli or devotion 
as the means of salvation. After receiving his initiation from 
Nivrittinatha, Jnanadeva initiated his younger brother Sopanadeva 
and his youngest sister Muktabal, all of whom were great Vedan- 
tins and known for their saintliness. All of them wrote in Marathi, 
but only a few works of Nivrittinatha, Sopanadeva and Muktabai 
have come down to us. They voluntarily put an end to their own 
life as soon as they thought that the mission of their life was over, 
and when they were just in their twenties. 76 

The Mahanubhava is a reformist seel of the Hindus with a 
philosophy 77 and a code of manners 78 of their own, and was found¬ 
ed by Chakradhara in A.D. 1263. 79 Chakradhara hailed from 
Gujarat, but adopted Maharashtra as his field of action and Mara¬ 
thi as the language of his new faith which he preached in the 
latter part of his life. Like Gautama Buddha he did not leave 
behind him any particular book of his own which could be regard¬ 
ed as the Book of Faith. His teachings have been collected from 
the memoirs of his immediate disciples who were learned Pandits 
and who wrote their works in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. Nagadevacharya, 00 the chief disciple of Chakradhara, was 
the organising genius of the sect to which he gave a definitive form, 
and a book of tenets. The self-exclusive rigour of the Varnasrama 
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dharma of the caste-Hindus was not observed by this sect which 
threw open the path of self-renunciation ( Sannyasa) to all. They 
did not believe in the image-worship, but at the same time regard¬ 
ed Srlkrishna of Dvaravatl and Sri-Dattatreya of Mahur (Hyder¬ 
abad State) as the most perfect forms of the God-head which are 
believed in by the Hindus in general. A peculiar sanctity is 
attached to the spots and places visited by the Pounder, which are 
enshrined and worshipped. After the death of Nagadevacharya 
the sect was split up into thirteen different branches ( amndyas ), 
and they are called after the names of the principal disciples of 
Nagadevacharya. They had originally thirteen code-scripts which 
were later on increased to about twenty-five. The Mahanubhava 
sect can reasonably boast of having contributed richly to the for¬ 
mal side of Marathi literature, and, after the manner of Sanskrit, 
the Mahanubhava writers have introduced such lypes of literature 
as the sutras, the commentaries, the expositions, the lexicons, 
works on rhetorics, prosody, and grammar, etc. Like the Bud¬ 
dhists and the Jains they had their legendary biographies and me¬ 
moirs. They even prepared descriptive indices of the place-names 
and of the legends associated with the life of their Founder. Their 
monumental works were written within the first three centuries, but 
owing to the secretive character of the followers of this sect, most 
of this literature still remains in the dark. 81 

Of the published works, Chakradhara-Siddhdnta-Sutre HS and 
Drishtanta-pdpia 83 of Kesobasa (written about A.D. 1280) deal with 
the doctrine of the sect, Llldcharitra (A.D. 1288) of Mhai'mbhata 84 
is the legendary biography of the founder, Vachchhaharana (about 
A.D. 1278) of Damodara, 85 Rukmiiilsvayamvara (A.D. 1292) of 
Narendra 86 and Sisupalavadha (A.D, 1200) of Bhaskarabhatta 87 
are some of the longer narrative poems of great poetical value. 
Vddhavaglt& BB (A.D. 1300) of Bhaskarabhatta is a Marathi com¬ 
mentary on the 11th Canto of the Bhdgavaia Pur ana. Mahadaisa 
was their earliest poetess 89 who composed nuptial songs, called 
Dhavale, some time before A.D. 1287 so far as the first paid is 
concerned; the second is said to have been written within the next 
16 years. 90 

After Jnanadeva, the literary Maharashtra was dominated by 
the poet-saims of the Bhagavata School who worshipped the God 
Vitthala of Pandharpur. Namadeva 91 was the greatest exponent 
and propagator of this School, They believed in the ultimate 
merging of the Individual Soul into the Supreme Soul, through the 
path of Devotion ( Bhakti ), which consisted of nine varieties, 
whose common, features were the perpetual repetition of the 
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name 'Rdnia-Krishna-HarV, or £ Vitthala periodic peregrinations to 
Pandharpur and also to Aland! whore Jiianadeva and his living 
burial, lasting on the 11th day of each fortnight of the Hindu calen¬ 
dar month and on Mondays, feeding the Brahmanas and chance- 
guests ( atithis ), service to saintly persons, abstinence from meat 
and wine, listening to Hariklrtanas and reading of religious books. 
This sect, on account of its periodic peregrinations to Pandharpur, 
was known as the Varakari-sampradaya, and it is alleged that it 
existed in Maharashtra since the ninth century A.D., or even 
earlier. 92 This sect regarded all castes alike and did not observe 
any restrictions of untouchability, etc., in their religious associa¬ 
tion. 

Namadeva is said to be a contemporary of Jnanadeva and is sup¬ 
posed to have been the youngest of the galaxy of poet-saints who 
belonged to different castes and whose lyrical outbursts are very 
popular throughout the length and breadth of Maharashtra. Gora, 
the potter, headed the list which comprised Sena, the barber, 
Sarhvata, the gardener, Chokha, the pariah, Naraharl, the goldsmith, 
Joga, the oilman, etc. 93 Their close association has contributed 
very largely to bridge the gulf between the higher and the lower 
castes in Maharashtra, and by their poetry and saintliness they 
have popularised the teachings of the philosophy of Vedanta in all 
the strata of society. 

Namadeva was a tailor by caste, 94 but was as great a saint 
as he was a gifted poet. He had a very large family consisting of 
more than a dozen members, including his personal attendant 
Janabal, all of whom had turned poets and had, it is alleged, con¬ 
tributed their mite in fulfilling the vow of Namadeva to compose 
a hundred crore Abhangas. A small remnant of a few thousand 
Abhaiigas is all that we have got today, but they show genuine 
marks of rare beauty, possessing sweet melody, naive simplicity, and 
a direct appeal which are generally the distinguishing characteristics 
of spontaneous lyrics. Namadeva’s vigorous and extensive pro¬ 
pagandists tours in the cause of the Bhagavata Dharma and en¬ 
chanting Kirtanas led to the creation of a definite school of 
poetry in Maharashtra which held sway for more than four centu¬ 
ries, and of which the celebrated poet-saint Tukarama was the 
direct product. Namadeva’s fame had spread far and wide 06 in 
his own days and he had the privilege of being quoted in the Gran- 
thasaheb of Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, 06 He 
had a long life of 80 years and died at Pandharpur in A.D. 1350. 

Janabal, the female attendant of Namadeva, was a poetess, 
whose devotional songs form a class by itself in the Abhahga 
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literature. They are known for their simplicity, depth of feeling, 
and all-absorbing devotion. Her life was a life of dedication and 
she had the same unbounded love for Namadeva as she had tor 
Vitthala. Though she claimed constant companionship of God, 
she was essentially a woman, and the charm of her poetry is 
heightened on account of this. 

The spread of the Bhagavata Dharma in Maharashtra had 
resulted not only in the fusion of the warring sects of the Vaishna- 
vites and the Sarnies in this part of the country, but also affected 
the followers of other religions as well, especially the Muslims, 
who had come under the influence of K.abir. if They also wrote 
devotional songs and spread the gospel of toleration in religious 
outlook, recognizing and respecting different manifestations of the 
Supreme Spirit. In literature this new cult laid great emphasis 
on singing the glories of the early youlh of the Lord Krishna, on 
the teachings of the BhagavadgUd. and the Bhagavata Parana in 
general and on the stories from the epics like ihe Rdmdyaya and the 
Mahdbharata. The celebrated commentary on the Bhagaixtdglld 
by Jhanadeva inspired generations of scholars to vie with him in 
writing commentaries on the Lord’s Song, and we have more than 
a score of them, but none attains the great poetical and intellectual 
height set by the model. The Kiriam-sampraddya, which is 
peculiarly Maharashtrian, gave a great impetus to a colourful 
variety in poetry and music, and the special technique that was 
evolved was strictly adhered to throughout the centuries that 
followed. The first part consists of a spiritual sermon on a suit¬ 
able text, and the second part contains an entertaining story illus¬ 
trating the truth of the philosophical discussion or the moral teach¬ 
ing of the first part, interspersed with music composed by the 
Klrtanakara himself or called to memory from the compositions of 
other poets. It is thus an admixture of prose and poetry of a high¬ 
ly eloquent nature accompanied by excellent music. It was a 
very great and effective weapon in the hands of these religious 
preachers and almost the only recreation of an intellectual type jfor all 
the classes and the masses. The moral teachings and the philoso¬ 
phical truths were supplied by our Epics and the Puranas which have 
dominated the literature of Mahfirashtxa ever since. Many a poet, 
young or old, has chosen to sing of the Rdmayana and Mahdbharata , 
and more especially of the life of Srlkrisbnra, in general, so that the 
major part of Marathi poetry, from, this period onwards, deals with 
topics concerning these only. There are more than twenty epi¬ 
tomes of the Mahdbharata and not less than a hundred and twenty 
versions, great or small, of the Rdmayana 88 —not to speak of the' 
individual legends and episodes! These great monuments of Aryan 
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culture have an important part in the formation both of the 
national character and of the peculiar culture of Maharashtra. 

In addition to the utterances of the devotional prayers to 
Vishnu or Vitthala by the poet-saints of the Bhagavata School and 
the Alchyanas (legendary episodes) composed by them for the Klr- 
tanas, wc also find the traces of the Avadhuta cult, of the Jaiignmas 
and the Lingayats, the Ganapatyas and a number of other religi¬ 
ous sects in the poetical remains that belong to the thirteenth and 
the fourteenth centuries of the Christian Era. In this classical 
period, poetry meant essentially a religious poetry. 09 

V. BENGALI 
1. Language 

The Aryan languages of Eastern India, viz. the three Bihari 
speeches of Bhojpuri, Maithili and Magahi (the latter two are very 
close to each other, and some regard them as dialects of the same 
language), and Oriya and Bengali-Assamese, all originated from the 
MagadbT Prakrit, the evolution of which has been described 
above. 100 

The people of Eastern India, as in the Gangetic plains generally, 
represented a mixture of different races before the Aryan-speakers 
came—Mongoloids (speaking various dialects of the Sino-Tibetan 
languages like Boclo and Kuki), Austrics, or Austro-Asiatics (speak¬ 
ing various Ko] or Mupda dialects, which latterly developed into 
Santali and its allied speeches, and also Mon-Khmer dialects, one 
of which is Khasi of Assam at the present day), and the speakers of 
the various Dravidian dialects as in Gangetic India and elsewhere. 
All these three language, culture or racial groups were welded to¬ 
gether into one Aryan-speaking people after the advent of the Aryan 
language in Eastern India. This Aryan language had attained its 
easternmost frontier up to the southern bend of the Gangs river in 
Eastern Bihar before the time of Buddha. At that time Bengal ap¬ 
pears not to have received the Aryan speech. It would seem that 
from the Maurya period onwards there was a powerful movement 
of Aryan-speakers from Bihar passing on into North and West 
Bengal, and from thence spreading to Assam in the East and to 
Orissa in the South. These Aryan-speakers, themselves of mixed 
origin, as much, as the people of Bengal, took with them the speech 
of Mag'adha; and it was known as Magadhl-Prakrit and later as 
MagadhI-Apabhramsa 101 when the Aryan speech was established in 
Bengal, Assam and Orissa. Definite eastern or Magadhan character¬ 
istics appear to have developed in the entire Aryanised area of 
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Assam, Bengal and Bihar during the closing centuries of the first 
millennium A D. Bengali, Assamese and Oriya formed a very closely 
connected group, and these languages showed the greatest amount of 
agreement among themselves. On the other hand, Maithili and 
Magahi, as representing a sort of Central Magadhan speech, and 
Bhojpurl, as representing Western Magadhan (as distinct from the 
Ardha-Magadhi still further to the west), also similarly developed 
in the Central and Western Magadhan tract. By A.D. 1000, judging 
from, the specimens of Bengali, Assamese and Oriya that wc have 
at about this date and a little later, these languages had become fully 
established, although the relationship between Bengali and 
Assamese was a little closer than between these two and Oriya. 
Thus A.D. 1000 may roughly be taken as a convenient date Cor the 
development of the New Indo-Aryan stage in the history of the 
Aryan speech. About this time, the Bengali language was Cully 
characterised, and Oriya was also characterised with a few special 
peculiarities, while Assamese remained still much closer to Old 
Bengali. 

2. Literature 

The oldest specimens of Bengali are to be found in place-names 
and personal names in early inscriptions of Bengal, from the fifth 
century A.D. down to A.D. 1000 and later. This epigraphical mate¬ 
rial has been studied by S. IC. Chatterji in his Origin and Develop¬ 
ment of Bengali Language and Literature. The place-names as well 
as the personal names are both indicative of the advance made in 
the language. Connected specimens of Bengali in literature are to 
be found in the fifty Charydpadas which were discovered in Nepal 
by MM. Haraprasad Sastri, and subsequently by one or two other 
scholars, many year's ago. Sastri published these Charydpadas in. 
Old Bengali along with specimens of Apabhramsa (Sauraseni or 
Western Apabhramsa) literature, similarly obtained from Nepal, in 
a volume entitled “Hdjdr Bachharer Pur ana Bdngdld Bhdshay 
Bauddha Gan O Doha” which was published in the Bengali year 
1323 (A.D. 1916) by the Bahgiya Sahitya Parishad of Calcutta. The 
forty-seven Charyapada songs found in this work alone have a claim 
to be regarded as Old Bengali, and the other portions of the work 
are not in Old Bengali, but in a Western Apabhramsa. These forty- 
seven poems were really parts of a collection of fifty, but owing to 
some pages in the manuscript being missing, three poems have not 
been found; but subsequently their Tibetan translations have beeh 
discovered and this has enabled us to reconstruct them and complete 
the fifty. These poems relate to the esoteric ideas and practices of the 
Vajrayana School of late Mahayana Buddhism of Eastern India. 
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They are in Old Bengali, and it is easy to get their outward sense, 
but tor the inner meaning a commentary is necessary. This com¬ 
mentary (by a later writer) has been furnished in the manuscript 
in the Sanskrit language, and it is very helpful m understanding 
the philosophical and other notions behind the poems. The poems 
were composed by a class of religious teachers known as the Siddhas. 
Traditionally they were eighty-four in number, and they were claim¬ 
ed by both the later Mahayana Buddhists of India and Tibet as well 
as by the followers of Saiva Sect of Goraksha-natha (Gorakh-nath). 
Some twenty-four poets are represented in the Charydpadas. They 
composed short lyrics of generally five couplets, in a metre which 
is commonly the Paddkulaka metre from which the modern Hindi 
Chaupai on the one hand and the Bengali Payar on the other have 
both evolved. There are a few slightly longer poems with other 
metres. The style and the technique of these poems were continued 
in later early Bhojpuri, Bengali and Western Hindi poetry, and this 
school, which is represented in the Charydpada songs, also had some¬ 
thing to do with the mediaeval North Indian Sant poets and reform¬ 
ers. The Charyapada poems have been claimed in their language 
as belonging to both Assamese and Oriya, and even to Maithili. All 
these demonstrate how a thousand years ago from now these eastern 
speeches converged into a common basic type of speech—a kind of 
Magadln Apabhrarbia with local variations. 

The Charydpadas have been edited and commented upon by 
various scholars after the first edition by MM. Haraprasad Sastri 
came out—S. K. Chatterji, Muhammad Shahidullah, Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi, Manindra Basu, and Sukumar Sen. The 
Charydpadas cannot be accorded a very high place from 
literary point of view, though occasionally they breathe a true 
poelic spirit and are marked by beauty of expression, fine concep¬ 
tion and imagery, and a deep sensibility and emotion. Their main 
value and importance are linguistic and doctrinal. 102 They are 
however good lyrics written in a variety of metres. These lyrics 
were evidently meant to be sung, for the manuscript gives the 
names of the rdgas against each. But the main characteristic of 
these verses is their religious and emotional appeal which found 
a fuller development in later Bengali literature in the Sahajiya 
songs, Vaisbnava padas, Bakta -hymns, Baul songs, etc. The Bud¬ 
dhist Charyapadas may therefore be regarded as the prototypes or 
precursors of these later forms of literary development in Bengal. 

It is not easy to determine the date of these Charydpadas. The 
only positive clue is furnished by the names of the Siddhas who 
composed them. There are traditions about the succession of 
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ymus among these Siddhas, and on the basis o£ a Nepalese tradi¬ 
tion about one such line of succession, Dr. M. Sbahidullah referred 
these compositions to the seventh century A.D. But Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi has shown the unreliable character of the Nepalese tradi¬ 
tion. The general view is that these Charydpadas were composed be¬ 
tween A.D. 950 and 1200, and most probably during the earlier 
part of this period. This is about the time when most of the New or 
Modern Indo-Aryan languages were iaking shape. 

Apart from the Charydpadas and the names found in the in¬ 
scriptions mentioned above, other specimens of Bengali literature 
prior to A.D. 1300 are to be found in a few verses in the Piakuta- 
paingala (c. A.D. 1400), which is a treatise on Prakrit and Apa¬ 
bhramsa versification with examples of all the various forms of 
verse-type described. Some verses in this work, which in all likeli¬ 
hood are modified from Old Bengali, have been discussed by S. K. 
Challerji in his Origin and Development oj the Bengali Language 
and Liteialure. Similarly in the Sanskrit Encyclopaedia, the Mnna- 
sollasa, which was compiled in Western India about A.D. 1130, 
Challerji has found a few Old Bengali verses and lines in the sec¬ 
tion relating to music and songs. Similarly Sukumar Sen, in the 
first volume of his big book on the history of Bengali Literature, 
botes a few lines in Old Bengali in some early texts in Sanskrit, 
The Charyapada tradition was carried down to late mediaeval limes 
in Bengal and, in spite of the Turkish conquest, there was no bieuk 
in it, eilher in subject matter or in form. The poems in the PrdLriia-, 
paingala give us specimen of literature in the Brahmanical tradition, 
as the Charydpadas give us the Buddhist Vajrayana tradition. Right 
up to A.D. 1300 these are the only specimens we have of Bengali 
literature. 10 ^ But this is quite enough to give us some of the actual 
vernacular literary forms which were current in Bengal. 

It has been also suggested, although the point has been disputed, 
that in the twenty-four songs of the Gita-govinda of Jayadeva, 
which give us a different type of prosody or verse-form from that 
of classical Sanskrit, we have the reflex in Sanskrit of the vernacular 
or Apabhramsa tradition in literature. Lassen suggested long ago 
that these twenty-four songs were originally not in Sanskrit but in 
Apabhramsa for some speech like Old Bengali), and then they were 
rendered into Sanskrit and incorporated in the Gita-govinda. Con¬ 
sidering that Apabhramsa song and Old Bengali verses echoing these 
songs of the Gitct-govinda have been found in the Prakrita-paijigala 
and other works, this would be quite a justifiable theory. 

Poets in Bengal before A.D. 1300 used not only Bengali, but 
also Western Apabhramsa, in addition to Sanskrit, which was the 
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language of the educated classes. As in the Buddhist DoharKoshas 
by Saraha and Kan ha which have been edited by MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri along with the Charywpaclas, and further commented upon 
and translated into French in comparison with the Old Tibetan trans¬ 
lations by Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah, other verses in Apabhramsa 
composed by writers of Bengal have also been found. The Western 
Apabhramsa was like a kind of Khunboll Hindi of a thousand years 
ago, and was current all over India, people in the various tracts 
using both this Apabhramsa and their local speeches. 

The Old Bengali Literature, in the compositions of the Siddhas, 
has exerted some influence in North India also. Gorakh-nath, 
the great Sant of Northern India and founder of the sect of the 
Kan-phala Yogis of the Punjab and North India, is intimately con¬ 
nected with the legends of the Siddhas in Bengal. In certain works 
attributed to Gorakh-nath and his disciples, like the Gorakh-Boclh, 
the manuscripts of which have been found in Bikaner and else¬ 
where, wc have specimens of poems in a language which is un¬ 
doubtedly Old Bengali but masquerading as a form of “Old Hindi”. 
Any one knowing Old Bengali will find such verses plentifully in 
the works of early mediaeval times, ascribed to Gorakh-nath, which 
have been published by late Prof. Barthwal, and the tradition has 
continued right down to our days. Wandering Saints (Sants and 
Sadhus), and latterly Fakirs and Darveshes, carried the same reli¬ 
gious ideologies, and the Sant philosophy, from one part of the North 
Indian Plains to the other, whether from West to East or from 
East to West. Through them linguistic influences easily passed from 
one part to other parts of North India. Ancient Bengal in this way 
can be said to have influenced the rest of North India through her 
Charydpada literature. 


C. DBAyiDIAN 

I. TAMIL 
]. Poetry 

By the end of the first millennium after the birth of Christ, 
Buddhist and Jain influence in the Tamil country was nearly 
eliminated and the Brahmanic religion, in its twin forms of Baivism 
and Vaishnavism, was securely in the saddle. The Tea dram and 
the Tiruvachakam hymns and the Vaishnava hymns in the Ndldy- 
tra Prcibandham had now a wide currency, and the Nayanars and 
the Alvars were deemed to be at least semi-divine, truly the apos¬ 
tles of God, Tamil ruling chiefs supported the Brahmanic reji- 
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gion with fervour—and occasionally even with fanaticism—and 
gave considerable encouragement to Tamil men of letters. Men’s 
minds were slowly turned to the treasures of Sanskrit literature, 
and poets came forward to give Tamil versions or adaptations of 
standard Sanskrit works. Epics, Puranas, philosophical treatises, 
alaihkarasaslras, grammars, all appeared in Tamil, inspired to a 
greater or lesser extent by Sanskrit models. Already, in the Sah- 
gam Age, Perundevanar had rendered the Mahdbhdrata into Tamil, 
but that work is now lost. The poets of the Brahmanic period 
turned their attention to the Ramdyana and the Mahdbhdrata or 
other Puranic stories and produced Tamil adaptations, some of 
which at least acquired the dignity and excellence of creative 
literature. During this period, three names stand prominent in 
poetry. Like the three “gems” of Kannada poetry, the three Tamil 
“gems”—Kamban, Ottakkuttan and Pugalendi—were also con¬ 
temporaries, and they too are usually named together. Making all 
allowance for the accretions that the traditional accounts of their 
history have gathered, it seems none the less clear that it was dur¬ 
ing the period between A.D. 1118 and 1178 that not only Kamban, 
Ottakkuttan and Pugalendi, but perhaps also Sekkilar, Avvai II 
and the commentator Adiyarkanallur flourished and made it a 
great age in the history of Tamil literature. 

(i) Kamban 

Kamban is undoubtedly one of the greatest figures in Tamil 
poetry. His father died when he was quite young, and hence he 
early came under the protection of a generous landlord by name 
Sadayappa. By and by, Kamban’s unusual talents caught the 
attention of Kulottmiga Chola, and the poet went to the king’s 
court. Rivalry between Kamban and Ottakkuttan, the court poet, 
seems to have given rise to many piquant, if not worse, situations. 
The king apparently decided to capitalize the rivalry, and set them 
both to write the Ramdyana in Tamil verse. Ottakkuttan fared 
rather badly in the contest, and in a fit of depression decided to 
destroy his poem. Kamban interrupted his great rival's act of 
vandalism in time to save the Uttara-Kanda, and, along with 
Kamban’s own earlier Kandas, it now constitutes the Tamil 
Ramdyana, popularly known as Kamba Ramdyana. Comparisons 
are invidious, and there are not wanting partisans who cry up Kam¬ 
ban at the expense of Valmiki, a thing that Kamban himself might 
have deemed sacrilegious. Kamban’s poem is a great Tamil classic; 
and even though it is an adaptation from the Sanskrit original it is 
none the less a masterpiece. Well versed in classical Tamil'and San¬ 
skrit literatures, Kamban cast his poem on a heroic mould and 
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gave ii the flavour and finish of a typical literary epic. It has been, 
remarked that while “Valmlki is diffuse and simple, Kamban 
abridges and elaborates;” it is, perhaps, nearer the truth to say 
that Valmlki’s poem is akin to a vast elemental forest, while Kam- 
ban’s is more akin to a limited but luxuriant garden. Here is a 
well-known verse from the Sundara-Kanda, where Sita gives utter¬ 
ance to her joy after listening to Hanuman: 

Be it the demon himself, or another god; or else 
The lord of the monkey host; be it cruelty 
Or' pity; here he came, and named my lord, 

Revived my heart, and gave me life; peerless the service! 

In recent years, Kamba Ramayana has been widely popularized 
in Tamil Had by two enthusiastic ‘tasters’ and critics, P. Sn and T. 
K. Chidambaranatha Mudaliar. Although Kamban wrote other 
poems also, he is to the multitude only the semi-divine author of 
Ihe Tamil Ramayana; and yet Sadakopar-anthdthi and Erelupathn 
deserve to be more widely read than they are at present. 

(ii) Otiakkuttan and Pugalendi 

Ottakkuttan often came into conflict with Pugalendi also. 
According to tradition, Pugalendi was the Pandyan king’s court 
poet. When the Pandyan princess married the Choia king, Kulot- 
tuhga, Varaguna Patidya sent Pugalendi as a part of his daughter’s 
dowry to the Cho]a court. Innumerable incidents are narrated 
about the rivalry of the two court poets, and Ottakkuttan is invari¬ 
ably the loser in every trial of wits! At this distance of time it is 
difficult to sift the truth from the fanciful fabrication of later 
partisans. Probably, all the three poets, Kamban, Ottakkuttan 
and Pugalendi were contemporaries and had frequent opportuni¬ 
ties of coming together. Kamban by his towering genius and 
Pugalendi by his audacious and nimble wit, seem to have as a rule 
got the better of the heavy and proud but meritorious Otiakkuttan. 
On this basis tradition has reared many a fanciful structure and 
the stories are repeated in every life-history of these poets. 

Pugalendi’s most important work is Nala Venba, a Tamil ver¬ 
sion of the story of Nala and Damayanti. Written in the flowing 
Venba metre, the poem is one of the most melodious in 
Tamil poetry. Echoes from Sanskrit and the Rural and other 
ancient classics give a peculiar charm to the poem. But the cen¬ 
tral inspiration is Pugalendi’s, and the metrical and verbal felicity 
is all his own; and truly the vivacity and exuberance of his poetic 
art are seen in every stanza of this poem. Pugalendi also eompos- 
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ed a number of narrative poems in a flowing metre—somewhat in 
the ballad style—dealing with various Maltabhatatci episodes and 
also popular stories of tradition and history. Some of these poems. 
Alii Arasani, Pavcihikkodi, etc., are on the lips of the common 
people to this day. The versos have a gay and easy swing, the 
language is simple and chaste, and poetry is here seen to come to 
the market-place without vulgarizing itself in the least. An¬ 
other of Pugalendi’s poems, Kalambalcam, is a commemoration 
poem in honour of the king of Chenji. 

OUakkuttan’s Uttara-Kanda, though a little inferior to the 
rest of the Tamil Rdmayana, is still a meritorious work. One verse 
may be rendered as follows: 

The relations desire a bridegroom of noble birth; 

The fathers would rather have 

The undiminishing power of knowledge; 

Wide-rangmg riches and the strength they give 
Arc chiefly sought by the mothers; 

But the beautiful girls themselves desire only these, 

Youth and grace of form. 

Oftakkutian seems to have specialized besides in war-chants 
called paranis and ulas, describing respectively war campaigns and 
triumphant processions. Ottakkuttan’s Takka-Ydcjappurani and 
Mvvciv-Ula are among the finest specimens in these two classes of 
poems. Muvar-Ula is a group of Ulus dedicated to three Chola 
kings. All things considered, Gttakkuttan seems to have been a 
great master of literature rather than a supreme creative writer; 
and no wonder posterity has come to think of him as a personality 
rather than as a poet. 


(Hi) Avvai 

Various poetical works and innumerable impromptu verses 
are attributed to a woman poet by name “Avvai.” She figures in 
the Siangan! Age as also in the Age of Kamban, and hence it is now 
presumed that there were two Avvais, gifted poets both of them. 
Avvai I, supposed to be a sister of the great Tiruvalluvar, wrote 
Attisoodi, Kondraivendan, Miithurai and Nalvali, works which like 
Hamlet have gone into general currency in Tamil speech. The 
second Avvai composed Nannurkovai, Kalviolukkam, Anunthamil- 
mdlai, and some other works. Several interesting stories are cur¬ 
rent regarding the way in which Avvai’s mother-wit turned the 
tables against her contemporaries, notably Kulottuhga Chola, Kara- 
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ban and Otlakkuttan. Her repartees are classical in their aptness 
and memorability, her humanity is deep and abiding, her sense of 
humour is radiant and unfailing. The composite “Avvai’’ is 
certainly the most popular of Tamil poets, verily the beloved 
matriarch of Tamil poetry. One verse from the second Avvai is 
here rendered freely: 

Rare, O rare is human birth; 

Rare, among humans, to be born 
With no impediment in eye, ear or leg; 

Rare, with an unblemished body 
To unite a mind accomplished and wise; 

Raic, for wise and learned minds, 

To engage in acts of piety and pity; 

But these rarest of the rare 
Merit Elysium indeed. 

2. Saiva Siddhdnta Literature 

This literature, which is very considerable in quantity and is 
of a very high quality as well, .is partly in Sanskrit and partly in 
Tamil. The latter is conveniently studied under two heads: pre- 
Mcykandeyan and post-Mcykandeyan. The principal figures in 
pre-Meykandeyan literature are Tirumular, the Tevdram and Tiru- 
vachakam hymnists, and the other contributors to the Tirumurais 
like Nambi-Anckir-Nambi and Sekkilar. Nambi-Andar-Nambi, who 
belongs to the eleventh century, is sometimes referred to as the 
Tamil Vyiisa, because it is due to him that we have the extraordi¬ 
nary collection of Saivitc hymns, the eleven Tirumurais. The 
twelfih Tirumurai, the Periapurdnam, was the work of Sekkilar 
who is usually assigned to the middle of the twelfth century. The 
Periapurdnam is a work of hagiology—hall' history, half myth—• 
containing the lives of the sixty-three canonized Saiva saints, and 
the work is held in much reverence and is very popular to this day. 

Although the Sanskrit works of Aghorasiva, Sadyojyotis and 
Rhojaraja had already settled the general outlines of the Saiva 
Siddhanta-siastra, it became a real power and reached the masses 
only when teachers like Meykanda, Arulnandi and Urnapati used 
Tamil as the vehicle for the exposition of the sastras. These 
Tamil Siddhanta-sastras are fourteen in number, of which 
the three most famous are £iva~jndna-bddham by Mey- 
kangla Deva, siva-jMnasiddhiyar by Arulnandi-sivacharya and 
Sivaprakdsam by Umapati-sivaeharya. Meykanda was, according 
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to tradition, Sadayappa’s daughter’s son. Since Sadayappa was 
Kamban’s contemporary and patron, Meykanda must have flourish¬ 
ed in the first half of the thirteenth century. Although a Vellala, 
Meykanda was acknowledged as a great teacher. One of his many 
disciples was Arulnandi, a Brahmana, whose voluminous S'iva-jmna - 
siddhiyar is less a commentary on Meykanda’s work and more an in¬ 
dependent work, although generally inspired by Siva-jmna- 
boclham. Umapati was a disciple of Marai-jnana-sambandhar, him¬ 
self a disciple of Arulnandi. Again, Marai was a Vellala while Uma¬ 
pati was a Brahmana. Umapati brings us to the close of the 
thirteenth century. Corresponding to the four great bhaktas — 
Appar, Sundarar, Manikkavachaliar and Sambandhar—the Tamil 
Saivas have also these four Santdndchdryas, —Meykanda, Arulnan¬ 
di, Marai-jnana-sambandhar, and Umapati. 

Saiva Siddhanta admits three entities, viz. the Lord (p ali), (he 
individual soul (paHu), and matter (pd.Ha). The terms, pati, pa.su 
and pasa, really mean, respectively, master of the herd, the herd, 
and the bond between the two or the entanglement. These are the 
three Padarthas or central categories of Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. 
Wedged between pati and pdsam, the soul now inclines this way, 
lured by His glory, anon staggers that way attracted by the earth- 
crust. Although by asserting the existence of three such eternal 
entities Saiva Siddhanta turns its back on pure Advaita, the Sid- 
dhantins none the less call their philosophy restricted Advaita 
since the relationship between pati-pasu-pasam is of the nature of 
an inseparable union or is a unity in diversity. The Lord is the 
subject, and the soul and matter are objects; it is the Lord who 
gives illumination to the soul and support to matter, but is Him¬ 
self uninfluenced by either. 102,1 

Meykanda’s Siva-jndna-bodham, the corner-stone of the Tamil 
Saiva Siddhanta, is cast in the form of a commentary on twelve 
verses of the Rauravagama. Arulnandi’s Siva-fndna-siddhiyar is a 
more voluminous work, consisting of about 550 verses, The first 
part is devoted to a criticism of various schools of philosophy like 
the Buddhist, the Jain, the Lokayata, the Prabhakara, the Pancha- 
ratra, etc. Arulnandi attempts to show that these philosophies 
are inadequate to meet the clamorous needs of humanity. The 
second part of Siva-jMnasiddhiyar is an elaborate exposition of the 
main tenets of the Saiva Siddhanta. Sivaprakasam by Umapati is 
based on the classical treatises of Meykanda and Arulnandi but is 
neither as cryptic as the former nor as elaborate as the latter, and 
is accordingly the best guide to the Saiva Siddhanta. Umapati 
wrote many other works as well, one of which—the controversial 
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Sahkalpa Nvrakaramm —being composed as late as A.D. 1313. Mr. 
Nallaswami Filial has published English versions oi’ Siva-jndna- 
bddham and &iva-jnana-siddhiyar, while Mr. Ii. R. Hoisington of the 
American Mission has published an English version of Siva- 
prakasam. 


II. KANNADA 

The leanness of Kannada literature during the eleventh century 
offers a striking contrast to the splendid achievements of the tenth 
and the varied achievements of the twelfth century. However, 
there were two Brahmana authors during this century, Nagavarma- 
chlirya and Chandraraja, who wrote respectively Chandrachudd- 
mani-Satakci, a poetic eulogy of vairagya, and Madana-Tilalca, a 
sheer tour de force in technique, During the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, there was a succession of eminent Jain 
writers, who nobly carried on the tradition of Pampa, Ponna and 
Ranna. But a new force was also discernible, and presently it 
made its mark in religion, social life, and literature. This was 
the rise of the Vlrasaiva or the Lhigayat movement, inspired and 
organized by the great Basava. 

1. Vlrasaiva Literature 

Scholars like Dr, S. C. Nandimath hold that Basava was not 
the actual founder of the Vlrasaiva or Lingayat religion, but that 
he reorganised it and put it on firm foundations. 103 The Vrrasaivas 
look upon the Tamil Saiva Samayacharyas as their own spiritual 
guides. Besides, the Virasaivas trace their gotra from hoary semi¬ 
divine acharyas, like Revapa, Manila, Ekorama, Pandita and Visves- 
vara. Originator or but reorganiser, Basava is certainly the 
dominating figure in the history of Vlrasaiva religion and litera¬ 
ture. 

Basava was born in a Brahmana family in a place called 
Ingaleshwar-Bagevadi in the Brjapur District about A.D. 1125. 
He refused to undergo the upanayanam ceremony and embraced 
the Vlrasaiva faith. He succeeded his uncle as Chief Minister to 
king Bijjala of Kalyana. Pie set up the Anubhava Mantapa, some¬ 
thing analogous to an academy of religious experience, to serve as 
the focal point of the Vlrasaiva religion. Its president was the 
venerable Allama Prabhu, spiritually the most austere among the 
Vxrasaiva teachers. Chief among Basava’s contemporaries Were 
Channabasava, Siddharama, Ilarihara, Eaghavahka, Padmarasa 
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and I he woman inyslic and poet, Mahadevi Akka. Channabasava 
was Ihe subtle metaphysician of Ihc faith, while Mahadevi Akka 
was its piercingly radiant melodist. Some of the Virasaiva writers 
wrote poetry of the traditional patterns, to which we shall refer 
presently. But the vachanci was the unique mode in which Vlru- 
saiva writers and poets chose to express themselves. Thus arose 
a very considerable body of “vachcma sdstra/' the work of as many 
as 213 distinct writers, consisting of “twice eighty crores” of 
vachanas. But only a fraction of this colossal output has survived. 
Even so, enough remains to give us an idea of the weight, the am¬ 
plitude and the spiritual depth of this unique literature. 

The vachcma sustra no doubt embodied a new philosophy of 
life and religion, not indeed with Ihe rigour and detail of a system, 
but rather through suggestions, exhortations, lyrical heart-search¬ 
ings, and ecstatic asseverations. The influence of Tamil devo¬ 
tional poetry like the Tevdram and Tiruvachakam hymns is appa¬ 
rent in the vachauas sustained by bhakti. On Lho olher hand, it is 
not unlikely that the philosophy of Visishtadvaita, as taught by 
Ramanujacharya, gave a suggestive turn to the Vlrasaiva philoso¬ 
phy of the shatslhala. The shapihala or the '“six stages” arc stops 
that the individual soul treads on its spiritual journey before it 
reaches and becomes one with God. The eager aspiring soul 
progresses from a feeling of isolation and wretchedness, through 
the intermediate stages of increasing awareness of and proximity 
to God, to the ineffable reality of God-realization and mukti. On 
the way, the devotee exploits the ashidvararia —ihe eight beneficial 
associates, e.g. the guru, the rudrdksha, the vibhuti, etc.—till at 
last he achieves bciyalu nirbayalu or the peaceful void that defies 
and transcends mere understanding. In the social plane, Basava, 
advocated the abolition oi' castes, extolled the dignity of labour, 
and gave women an equal status with men. 

Basava’s vachanas are about seven hundred in number. The 
term “vachanu” means literally “sentence;” although a “vachcma,'’ 
taken by itself, is a pointed or casual observation, the vachcma 
sequences appear to have a certain continuity and underlying in¬ 
tensity of purpose. Basava and his contemporaries, eager Lo reach 
the masses, used the expressive conversational idiom of their time, 
shorn of all Sanskritic profundity and pedantry. Giving up the 
regularity of traditional verse patterns, they nevertheless gave 
music and memorability to the vachanas by having recourse to 
alliteration, balance and antithesis. Like the Japanese haikku, 
the vachana is a unique literary form: like the verses in Ti.ruvalj.u~ 
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var’s Kurul, the best vachanas, too, have gone into general currency. 
A i'ew vachanas are here given in a tree English rendering:— 

The fire enkindled in the hearth 

may be extinguished with the earth; 

Should tile earth itself be ablaze, 

what charm can quench its rage away? 

Should the very embankment drain off 
Ihe water in its confines, 

Should even the fence nibble away 
the corn stakes within, 

Should the mother’s own milk envenom 
her suckling child— 

Should thus the Preserver himself 
Destroyer turn, 

Where lies the anchor of my hope, 

O Lord, Kiidala Sangama! 

Your grace can stir dry roots 

wiih the freshness of spring; 

From your grace can the sterile cow derive 
abundant milk; 

Poison itself can your grace transform 
into holy nectar. 

Your grace is the source of all good, 

O Lord, Kiidala Sangama! 104 

Kudala Sangama was Basava’s tutelary deity, to whom he ad¬ 
dressed all his vachanas. Mahadevi Akka likewise addressed her 
vachanas to Mallikarjuna Deva. Here is a rendering of one of 
Mahadevi’s best-known vachanas: 

Ye parrots singing 

in mirthful ease; 1 

And oh ye swans 

frolicking near the lake; 

And ye joyous cuckoos 

piping full-throated; 

And ye proud peacocks 

strutting up and down in glee, 
over hill and dale— 
tell me, 0 tell me, 
ye one and all, 
did you ever chance to see, 
my lover, 

my own Chennamallikarjuna! 105 


S.K—24 
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One other example may be given,—from Allama Prabhu or 
Prabhudeva. The Virasaiva teachers did not attach importance to 
fasting, dietary self-limitations, and other forms of penance. This 
is seen in the following vachana by Prabhudeva: 

“Those who take a vow of living on milk will be born as 
cats; those living on grams, will be reborn as horses: those 
living on flowers, will become bees; those living on water, will 
reappear as frogs. These shall never have knowledge of 
shaisthala. Guhesvara does not like those wanting in firm 
devotion.” 

Elsewhere Prabhudeva gives fervent expression to the idea of the 
omnipresence of God: 

“Deva! You are in fields, in valleys, in caves and in moun¬ 
tains; wherever we cast our eyes, there You are. Impossible to 
conceive; impossible to see. Here, there, everywhere You are, 
Oh Guhesvara!” 106 

Among other Virasaiva writers may be named Harihara, who 
probably belongs to the latter half of the twelfth century, and was 
the author of Girija-Kalydna and Sivasarana Ragalegalu. The for¬ 
mer is woven round the popular theme of the marriage of Siva and 
Par vail, while the latter is a series of biographies in verse, comme¬ 
morating the lives of great Saiva and ViraSaiva devotees. Harihara's 
nephew, Raghavanka, is another great figure in Kannada poetry. His 
Harischandra-Kavya has been described as “the most fascinating and 
artistic presentation of that theme in the whole field of Indian lite¬ 
rature.” 107 His other works include Somanatha Charite and Hari- 
hara-mahatva. It was Raghavanka who first used and popularized 
the shatpadl —the six-lined stanza—as a vehicle of Kannada verse. 

We have space now barely to mention Kereya Padmarasa, 
known also as Tarkika Chakravarti and Sarana Kavi, whose principal 
work is Diksha-bodhe in ragale form; Somesvara or Palkurike Soma, 
whose works include Basavannana Pancha Gadya, Sadyuru Ragale, 
Sila Sampcidane and perhaps Somesvara Sataka as well; and Deva 
Kavi and Somaraja, both of whom wrote romances. 

2. Jain Writers 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, alongside of the 
Virasaiva vachanakaras, many Jain writers also flourished, some 
of them being among the greatest in Kannada literature. Naga- 
chandra or Pampa II (“Abhinava Pampa”) wrote Mallindtha 
P-urdna, the life-story of the nineteenth Tlrthahkara, 10Til and a Jain 
version of the Ramdyana with the title Rarriachandra-charita-pturaya 
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(popularly known as the Pam pa Rdnmjana). Nagachandra makes 
many departures from V almlki’s Ramdyana, partly with a view to 
emphasizing the Jain atmosphere of the poem and partly with a 
view to minimizing the supernatural elements in the original 
Sanskrit version. The Jain foot-rule with which every episode and 
every character is sought to be measured is apt to be irritating to 
readers familiar with Valmiki’s great national epic. However, 
Nagachandra’s ethical tone is unassailable and its dignified style and 
champu form make it a popular literary treasure. Here is an ex¬ 
tract from the work in Mr. Rice’s effective English rendering: 

“Then Angada, heir to Kishkindha’s wide soil, 

Determines himself Ravan’s penance to spoil. 

He mounts on Kishkinclha, his elephant proud; 

And round him his ape-bannered followers crowd. 

He rides through the suburbs of Lanka’s fair town, 

Admiring its beauty, its groves of renown. 

He enters the palace, goes alone to the fane; 

With reverence he walks round Santisvara’s shrine, 

And in lowliness worships the image divine. 

When—sudden—he sees giant Ravapa there, 

Seated, still as some mountain, absorbed in his prayer!” 108 

Although there have been subsequent attempts to render the 
Ramayana into Kannada, Nagachandra’s' version still retains its 
position of pre-eminence. 

Prominent among other writers were Nemichandra, author of 
a romance called Lildvatl; Janna, author of a Purapa on the life of 
the fourteenth Tirthahkara as also of the tragically rich poem 
Yaiodhara-charitre; Kanti, a woman poet, who was Nagachandra’s 
contemporary; Nayasena, author of the ethical work Dharmdmrita; 
and Nagavarma IT and Kesiraja, authors respectively of the stan¬ 
dard grammatical works Karnataka Bhashd Bhushana and Sabda- 
marddarpana. Nagavarma II wrote also a treatise on poetics entitled 
Kdmjdvalokana, which remains the standard work on the subject. 
“Nothing is more striking”, says Mr. Lewis Rice, “than the wealth 
of quotation and illustration from previous authors which these 
grammatical writings contain, and this gives them a high scientific 
as well as historical value.” 109 

Throughout this period, Jain writers engaged themselves in 
the devout task of composing Puranas on the lives of the various 
Tirthankaras, Three Puranas were thus composed on the life of 
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Neminalha, the twenty-second Tlrthankara; Gunavarma If wrote the 
Pushpaclanta Purdna on the life of the ninth Tlrthankara; and 
Achanna and Kamalabhava wrote on the twenty-fourth and six¬ 
teenth Tlrthankaras respectively. Karnaparya’s Neminalha Purdna 
incidentally tells the Mahdbharata story. 

Mallikarjuna, who lived about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, is known to fame as an anthologist. Ilis Sulcii-Sudhdrnava 
is the Kannada equivalent of a Golden Treasury from the Best 
Kannada Poets. 


III. TELUGU 
1. The Origin 

Telugu, the third of the Dravidian languages to attain a separate 
individuality and forge its own unique history, is today spoken by 
a little under thirty millions, the great majority of whom are con¬ 
tained within “a semi-circle drawn with the line joining Rajah- 
mundry and Madras as diameter.” Adjoining areas like Hyderabad, 
Mysore, and Orissa account for a considerable number, while there- 
are also Telugu-speaking people in small scattered groups all over 
Tamil Nad, just as there are the Podur Dravidas, speaking Tamil, 
in the Telugu country. 

While the Telugu country is called Andhra Desa, its language 
is referred to as Telugu. Much ink has spilt in the attempt to de¬ 
termine whether or not the Andhras and the Telugu-speaking people 
are one and the same. Three hypotheses have been advanced, in 
this connection, on the origin of the Andhras, and these have been 
summarized as follows by the late Dr. C. R. Reddy: 

“(1) A North-Indian Aryan tribe with an Aryan language but 
which adopted non-Aryan culture and thus incurred the contempt 
of the Aryans; (2) A North-Indian non-Aryan tribe which adopted 
the culture and the language of the Aryans; and (3) A South-Indian 
tribe which assimilated Aryan culture and some elements of Prakrit, 
but retained both racially and linguistically its essential Dravidian 
character.” 110 

The third of the above hypotheses seems to be closest to 
truth. Aryan and Dravidian have acted and reacted upon one 
another in the crucible of South India so long, and often with so* 
much fury, that it is an idle enterprise today—and this is especially 
so in the Telugu country—to seek to dissociate one constituent from 
the other. On the other hand, it seems no less idle to deny the 
Dravidian ancestry—near or remote—of the people as well as of the 
spoken language of Andhra Desa. 
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Telugu, the language ol the Andhras, is construed in different 
ways. Tens in Telugu (like Ten in Tamil) means honey; hence 
Telugu is explained as the language that is as sweet as honey. 
Telugu is also derived from ‘Trilihga’, the country which contains 
the three lingas, at Srisaila, Kalesvara, and Draksharama respec¬ 
tively. The Telugu script is phonetic, after the manner of Sanskrit, 
and bears a close resemblance to the Kannada script. 

We referred in an earlier chapter 111 to the Agastya myth relat¬ 
ing to the origin of Tamil. There is a similar myth relating to the 
origin of Telugu, with even less plausibility. Agnimitra of the 
Krita Yuga, having become blind, prayed to Surya, the Sun-God. 
The latter taught Agnimitra a new language that had efficacy enough 
to restore his eyesight. This new language, Andhra Bhasha, as¬ 
sumes a new manifestation in every Yuga and the language of the 
Kali Yuga is supposed to be the handiwork of Nandivardhana and 
his pupil, Devala Raya. 


2. Desi and Ma-rgi 

In their excellent handbook on Telugu Literature in the 
Heritage of India Series, Mr. P. Chenchiah and Raja Bhujanga Rao 
posit “the existence in Telugu literature of two streams; an earlier 
one called Desi, and a later one called Margi”.' 12 Desi literature 
was rural, popular and independent of Sanskrit. Here we feel the 
very heart-beats of the unsophisticated Telugu children of the soil. 
Folk-songs the world over have a certain unmistakable family resem¬ 
blance, since all alike derive their inspiration from what is elemental 
and permanent in human nature, The worker over the plough is 
busy in the countryside, the housewife in her humble cottage cooks 
a modest meal or lulls her child to sleep, and the maid and her man 
talk in terms of love even as they reap and bind the corn. Ageless 
and changeless, these basic realities remain. In Hardy’s words, 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass... 

War’s annals will fade into night 
Ere their story die. 

Likewise, the various strains of Desi poetry in Telugu—the 
Lali Patalu (Songs of the Cradle), Javalilu (Love songs), Udupu 
Pdtalu (Harvest songs), etc.—are as life-giving and perennial as the 
air itself. This Desi or indigenous Telugu literature had “affinity 
with the Dravidian rather than Aryan literature,” 113 since as a rule 
foreign influences do not easily reach the rural population, and this 
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was particularly so in those remote times when means of transport 
and agencies for the dissemination of culture were primiiivc or scanly. 

The Mdrgi literature was a deliberate concoction at first—a 
rich, exotic and stimulating beverage, meant for the sophisticated 
court and urban population. Nanmah’s MahdbhdraLa, which was 
composed in the first quarter of the eleventh century, stands at the 
head of Mdrgi literature. A classic like that could not have emerged 
out of a mere vacuum. The inscriptions of Yuddha-Malla and 
Mopur take Mdrgi literature back by a century. And yet, however 
reason may demur, it does appear as though it was Nanniah who, 
working no doubt on a few indifferent models, organized and gave 
form and life to this heavily Sanskritizcd Mdrgi literature. The 
religious revival was then in full swing. There was an cxlraordi- 
naiy desire on the part of the sophisticated to be initiated into the 
mysteries of Sanskrit literature. The Mahabharata of Vyasa was 
the ‘open sesame’ to the splendours, the mysteries, the ardours and 
the achievements of the Aryans; and its encyclopaedic range, its in¬ 
numerable evocations of humanity in its diverse attitudes and alti¬ 
tudes, its heights of ethical striving, its tense dramatic situations, 
its vaulting poetry and sobering thought, all seized Nanniah’s ima¬ 
gination and set it aflame. And at that moment formal Telugu lite¬ 
rature was born. 


3. Telugu Mahdbhdratam 

Although Nanniah began the great work of giving Yyasa’s 
Mahdbharata a Telugu habitation and a name, he was able to com¬ 
plete only the first two parvas (cantos) and a part of the third, the 
Aranya Parva. Various superstitions are current about the Mahd¬ 
bharata. It is said, for instance, that the whole epic should not be 
read at one stretch, that the Aranya Parva is something of a dyna¬ 
mite to be handled with care! Nanniah ignored this convention, and 
lo! he became mad and was thereby prevented from, completing' his 
translation of the third canto and of the epic as a whole. Thus for 
two centuries the Telugu Mahdbhdratam remained where Nanniah 
had left it. In the latter half of the thirteenth century, however, 
there arose another poet, Tikkanna, who was quite the peer of 
Nanniah. Beginning with the fourth, the Virata Parva, Tikkanna 
completed the translation of the fifteen cantos left untouched by 
Nanniah. It was Errapragada who, fifty years after Tikkanna, took 
up the unfinished Aranya Parva and put the coping stone to the 
grand and glittering arch of the Telugu MahdbMratam. 

Nanniah, Tikkanna and Errapragada (Errana) are the Great 
Trio or the “Kavi Traya” of Telugu literature. Nanniah lived in 
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the reign oi Rajaraja Narendra, the Chalukyan ruler of Vengi, and 
attempted his Mahdbhdrata translation on the king’s suggestion. It 
is not unlikely that he received some help from his friend, Narayana 
Bhat, Although other works are attributed to Nanniah, he is re¬ 
membered and honoured as the first of the Great Three who reduced 
Vyasa’s epic into draksha palm in mellifluous and all but transparent 
Telugu. Although he uses more Sanskrit than Telugu words—in the 
pi'oportion of two to one—his simplicity and ease are irresistible. 
Like Nanniah, Tikkanna also was a Brahmana, and in addition to his 
contribution to the Telugu Mahdbhdratam, he wrote a poem covering 
Rama’s life after his triumphant return from Lanka, His style is 
described as that of an intellectual. Tikkanna was not unfamiliar 
with statecraft, and used this knowledge with advantage in his 
rendering of the Udijocja Parva. His style, although realistic, is often 
knotted with a pregnant obscurity and ruggedness. There are times, 
however, when his work is suffused with passion and emotion. The 
scone of the wooing of DraupadI by Kichaka is rightly famous, and 
Dr. P. T. Raju translates a passage from, this scene as follows: 

“O delicate Maid! Why glance you not at me, 

The lustrous beauty of your white eyes displaying? 

Why does not your sweet smile double the beauty of your face? 
Lotus-eyed one! Why speak you not Love’s word, 

The rays of your pearly teeth accompanying? 

Lotus-faced Lady! Why do you not hint 
Playfully the love of your heart?” 

Thus speaking, the rogue, Kichaka, makes eyes, 

Approaches and longs to hear her sweet words. 114 

Tikkanna’s characters and situations are never wooden but are 
rather endowed with abounding vitality. Errana, too, like the 
others, was a Brahmana and besides finishing the Aranya Parva com¬ 
posed two more works, Harivamsa and Npisiniha Purdna or Ahobala 
MShatmya. His style is said to be “a happy blend of the styles of 
Nanniah and Tikkanna.” 116 Popular appreciation has given these 
three poets titles like Vaganusasana or the lawgiver of the language, 
Kavibrahma or the poet-creator and Prabandha-Paramexvara or 
the supreme lord of the Frabandha, It may be noted here that all 
the three contributors to the Telugu Mahdbhdraiam wrote in the 
champu form, a singular but convincing mixture of prose and 
poetry. The Telugu version is not close to the original like a para¬ 
phrase, but is close in form, spirit, and the general arrangement of 
scenes and even sequence of ideas. There is less philosophy, more 
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luxurious description, less depth but more humanity. Just as there 
are partisans of Kamban who say that his Tamil Rdmdyana is supe¬ 
rior to Valmiki’s, there are not wanting Telugu scholars who claim 
for the Telugu Mahdhhdratam superiority over Vyasa’s original. 
Kamban, Nanniah, Tikkanna and Emma would themselves be 
shocked by such partisanship, and indeed such judgments defeat 
their purpose. Outstanding as all of them are, Nanniah is the first 
of the Telugu poets and Tikkanna the greatest,—holding positions 
analogous as it were to those held respectively by Chaucer and 
Shakespeare in English literature. And, in fact, Nanniah has been 
described as being more of a poet and Tikkanna as being more of a 
dramatist. 1 10 


4. The Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 

Apart from the great work of Nanniah, these two centuries saw 
little original literary activity in the Telugu country. At any rate, 
they are “terra incognita in Telugu literary history.” 1 1 r How¬ 
ever, mention must be made of Pavuluru Mallanna and Eluganti 
Peclclanna, both of whom wrote Mathematical treatises in Telugu, 
based on or translated from Sanskrit originals. The twelfth century 
saw the rise of Vlrasaivism in the Kannada country, and this faith, 
along with the earlier Vaishnava movement initiated by Ramanuja, 
exerted no little influence on Telugu life and loiters, Pralapa- 
rudra, the Kakatlya prince, and Somanatha were both Vfra.saiva 
writers, the latter of whom wrote Basava Purcina and Anubhava 
Sara in Telugu. Another twelfth century poet was Nannechoda, 
whose chief work is Kumdrasambhavam. This work was only re¬ 
cently discovered by Ramakrishna Kavi in the library of Raja 
Sarbhoji at Tanjore. 118 At one time it was believed to be a pre- 
Nanniah work, but authoritative opinion now gives it a much later 
date, between Nanniah and Tikkanna. Although obviously inspired 
by Kalidasa’s poem, Nannechoda’s Kumarasambhavam is by no 
means a mere copy or slavish imitation of the older and greater poet. 
The following translation of the passage describing the flight of the 
discomfited gods from Daksha’s sacrifice may be quoted in illustra¬ 
tion of Nannechoda’s graphic art: 

Brahma ran to mount his swan and fell 

In fear trembling ,,. 

Vishnu escaped creeping ... 

To his white elephant Indra ran. 

And with his thousand eyes like a peacock appeared 

By hunters chased to the White Mount escaping. 
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Yaraa like a coward fell across 

His buffalo, while the Ganas hooted. 

He forgot the saddle and the stirrup 

In a hurry of fear. 

Like a weaver Vanina fled ... 

To mount his man Kubera forgot; 

He placed him on his own shoulders instead 

And fled in consternation. 119 

5. The Thirteenth Century 

During the thirteenth century two meritorious versions of the 
Ramdyana appeared, and both have maintained their popularity till 
the present time. Of these, the version in couplets attributed to 
Rahganatha is the earlier, and is said to be particularly popular 
in the Ceded Districts. Rahganatha was apparently the court-poet 
of a chieftain by name Buddharaju, and perhaps his guru as well. 
Buddharaju’s sons later added the Uttara Kdnda; and from this fact 
it is sometimes argued that Buddharaju himself wrote the earlier 
Kandas and dedicated the work to 'Rahganatha out of respect. The 
other version of the Ramayana, although a composite work which 
claimed the labours of Hulakki Bhaskara, his son Mallikarjuna- 
bhatta, his friend and his friend’s disciple, Ayyalarya and Rudra- 
deva respectively, is nevertheless known as Bhdskara-Rdmayanam. 
This work is in champu form. Although widely read, the two ver¬ 
sions of the Ramayana do not, either of them, reach up to the beauty 
or grandeur of the Telugu Mahabhdratam. 

Of other thirteenlh century writers we may make a passing 
reference to Atharvana, who wrote a grammatical treatise; Ketana, 
who rendered Danclin’s Dasakumdra-charita into Telugu; Beddanna, 
who wrote a book of political aphorisms; Marana, who wrote the 
Mdrkandeya Purdna; and Manchanna who wrote the KeyurcLba.hu- 
charitci. 


D. NISH AD A. AND KIR AT A 

The cultivated languages of India, Aryan and Dravidian, are 
alone capable of being historically treated in their origins and in 
their early literatures. But for the uncultivated speeches, Dravidian 
on the one hand and Nishdda or Austric (Kol or Munda, and Khasi) 
and Kirata or Indo-Mongoloid (Sino-Tibetan—Tibeto-Burman and 
Thai) on the other, there is no history. We have ho indication what¬ 
ever about the lesser known and backward Dravidian tongues— 
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Tulu, Kodagu, Kota, Toda, Kolami, Gondi, Kuvi or Kandh, Oraon, 
Malto and Brahui. It is not unlikely that Kodagu, Toda and Kota 
formed one speech, which approached much more Chen-tamizh and 
Pazhagctnnada, and Gondi, Kuvi, Oraon and Malto were equally a 
single speech or close dialects of one common North-East Dravidian, 
speech. Tulu was nearer Kannada than now, Kolami was merged 
in early Telugu, and Brahui was maintaining a sepai'ate and 
vigorous existence over a wider area in Baluchistan and Sindh. As 
there are no specimens of these dialects or speeches available for 
any period prior to the middle of the last century when European 
writers and missionaries took note of them, it is impossible to find 
out in what condition they were nearly a thousand years ago. Topo- 
nomy of the areas where they live and of the surrounding tracts 
might only furnish meagre but nevertheless some very precious 
material for their study. 

The situation is analogous, though even worse, for the Nishfida 
and Kirata speeches. As short and convenient native Indian terms, 
indicating the ‘linguistico-ethnico-cultural’ groups of the Indian 
Austro-Asiatics and the Indo-Mongoloids respectively in their sepa¬ 
rate ensembles, we shall be using these ancient Sanskrit words, 
which have on the whole quite a precise employ from very early 
times. The Nishada speeches were probably in three groups; a 
Kherwari group including Santali, Mundari, Ho, Bhumij, etc., the 
‘Kofi speeches of the present day; a Korku group, including Korku of 
the present day and possibly the lost Bhil speeches of Malwa and 
Rajasthan; and the Gadaba-Savara group of Orissa. The difference 
between these groups was very slight a thousand or eight hundred 
years ago. The Nishada people appear to have been spread over 
the whole of India from the Punjab and Kashmir in the North-West 
through the Ganga valley right up to Assam and Burma, with rami¬ 
fications in Central India, the Deccan and South India, and large 
masses of them, more or less mixed with the Dravidians who came 
later and settled among them also in North India (although South 
India we find to be the place where large masses of Dravidian 
speakers were established), became ultimately Aryanised in speech 
and were transformed into the present-day Hindu and other Indian 
people of North India. This was happening ever since the Aryans 
came into India and started expanding along the valley of the 
Ganga. While the transformation was steadily going on, with sub¬ 
stitution of the Nishada (and in the sub-Htmalayan slopes and in 
Eastern India of the Kirata, who in those days were divisible into 
a smaller number of groups than at present when speech-differen¬ 
tiation has brought in a large number of dialects) speeches by dia¬ 
lects of Middle Indo-Aryan and then New Indo-Aryan, there was 
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no attempt to preserve specimens of these decaying or moribund 
non-Aryan speeches for which no one, not even its speakers, felt 
any sympathy or interest or curiosity. In this way pockets of 
non-Aryan speech in a more or less Aryanised North India were 
being liquidated, and those non-Aryan speeches, Nishada and Kirata, 
as such, were not preserved even as specimens, being the despised 
vulgar speeches of backward or aboriginal castes or tribes; and any 
oral or written literature which may have existed in them was 
not taken nolo of. But judging from what we see in later times, 
it is easy and perfectly allowable to assume that the Nishada and 
Kirata peoples, where they were not absorbed in an Aryan-speaking 
Hindu people, did possess a mass of oral literature, as an expression 
of their cultural and soeio-rcligious life—their communal existence. 
Songs, religious and secular (the latter relating to love, hunt, war 
and other matters of fundamental importance to a primitive commu¬ 
nity), were doubtless there, but these have not survived when the 
language passed out of existence, though some of the cachets , the 
situations and figures, and perhaps, metres, may have survived in 
the folk literature in the Aryan vernaculars replacing the non-Aryan 
ones. And the more serious religious literature, including narration 
(in prose or verse, or in both) of legends relating to the creation 
and beginning of things, to the Gods and Goddesses and to Heroes 
and Heroines, possessing a "story stuff” which cannot be lost even 
in translation, would appear to have been adopted in the Aryan 
speeches and to have formed the basis of those popular legends 
and stories relating to divine or semi-divine beings and heroes 
which still live on in the mouths of the people as something essen¬ 
tially connected with their village cults—the legends of the gra.ma- 
devatds and of the persons who obtained their favour. These 
village cults have all been loosely linked up with Puranic Hindu¬ 
ism. In an earlier epoch, prior to A.D. 1000, pre-Aryan legends 
were rendered from current Prakrit versions into Sanskrit and 
found a place in one or the other of the numerous Pardnas, Upa- 
puvdnas, Sthala-puranas and Mdhdtmyas, and Tantras or even in the 
Mahdhhdrata, and so were raised up to a level of pan-Indian accept¬ 
ance. The old method of adapting popular legends into a common 
Indian heritage of the Sanskrit Puranas continued during the period 
under review, and even beyond that! Witness works like the 
Yogini-tantra and the Kalikd Puraina, and the later Brahmavaivarta 
Pur ana which all probably belong to this side of the tenth century. 
When these legends and tales could not be exalted to a place in the 
Sanskrit Puranas they were taken over in books in the New Indo- 
Aryan languages which started extending their literary career from 
this period—books of a supplementary Puranic character like the 
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Sunya Purdva of Bengal—in which some legends and cults of pre- 
Aryan Bengal have found a place. A conscious and compact lite¬ 
rary life of the Nishadas and Kiratas as they were becoming Ary.in- 
ised cannot reasonably be expected, and there has been quite a 
large inroad of Aryan or Hindu stories and ideas into the original 
mythology and ideology of even those Nishada and Kira la tribe.-, or 
groups which have not formally declared themselves to be Hindu 
or have not been affiliated to Hindudom formally or loosely. Such 
legends are now being collected by Christian Missionaries and 
others, and by scientific ethnologists and anthropologists, from the 
third quarter of the last century onwards. L. O. Skrefsrud and 
P. O. Bodding, J. Hoffmann and A. Nottrotl, and Saral Chandra Roy 
worked among the Kol tribes; Hutton and Mills, Playfair and Endle. 
Stack and Lyall, Gurdon and Shakespeare and Smith among the 
Assam tribes; and recently Vcrrier Elwin, Shamrao Hivale and W. 
W. Archer have been collecting the folk-tales and songs of the 
Nishada and Kirala peoples of the present day—folk-tales and songs 
which may go back (at least in the ease of the tribal legends) to the 
period A.D. 1000-1300, and even earlier. The true implication of 
these legends and talcs has been grasped by Verrier Elwin who, on 
the basis of these as culled from among the Gondi and other non- 
Aryan speaking as well as Aryan-speaking tribes and castes of I lie 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Bihar, is compiling what he has quite 
properly and felicitously called ‘an Aboriginal Purdna/ 

Thus in the non-cultivated pre-Aryan Nishada speeches like 
‘Old Kol’ (or Old Kherwari) in which were merged the San tali, 
Mundari, Ho, Kharia and other speeches of the future, ‘Old BhiV 
which survives in Korku, and ‘Old Savara’ from which are descend¬ 
ed Gadaba and Sora, there was in all probability an oral literature 
of legends and tales and songs and poems, the prototype of similar 
literature at the present day. Unfortunately none of these Nishada 
languages were ever written down prior to the middle of the last 
century. So nothing more can be said about them. 

With regard to the Kirata speeches in India, the situation 
appears more promising. The earlier the age, the smaller is the 
number of dialects and languages in a speech family or in one of 
its branches. Eight hundred years from, now, probably there was 
a single Naga speech and not the large number of distinct Naga 
speeches or dialects that we see now. So the Bodo speeches of to¬ 
day, the various dialects known as Bodo, Rabha, Mech, Koch, Garo, 
Kachari or Dimasa and Tipra or Mrung, were not yet developed— 
there was a single Bodo speech, eight hundred years ago, and this 
will be quite reasonable to accept. And this single Bodo, a sort of 
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Proto-Bodo or Old Bodo, and Old Naga as one and undivided speech, 
were closer to each other than now. The various Kuki or Chin 
dialects of which Meithei or Manipuri is the most advanced speech 
now, formed likewise a single speech, a sort ot ‘Old Khyan’. The 
position of the other members oi the Kirata family is not known— 
e.g, Mikir and the North Assam Speeches, as well as the various 
groups of the Nepal and Sikkim dialects. The language the Ahoms 
brought was Shan, and Old Shan of those days was the same as Old 
Thai or Old Siamese. The Austria (Mon-Khmer) Khasi and Syn- 
teng were also one language which we may call ‘Zainteng’ or ‘Old 
Jaintia’—an Austro-Asiatic speech spoken by a Kirata people. 

01' all these speeches, three only have written characters—the 
Newari of Nepal, Lepcha of Sikkim and Darjeeling, and Meithei or 
Manipuri of Manipur. The Newars were the original people of 
Central and East Nepal. In the centuries round about Christ and 
during the early Christian centuries, their tribal name Nepalu, 
whatever its origin, gave the name to the country. Later, prob¬ 
ably after A.D. 1000, Nepdla, or Nepal changed to Newar, and now 
it has been further altered in Newari mouths to Newdh. The earlier 
kings of Nepal were either pure Kiratas or mixed Hindu and Kirata. 
Retaining their Kirata (Tibeto-Burman) speech, they came in line 
with the people of Hindu civilization probably 2000 years ago, and 
gradually adopted the Indian script and borrowed words from the 
Aryan language (Sanskrit, the Prakrits and the Bhashas or Modern 
Indo-Aryan speeches like Maithili, Bengali, Kosali, and GorkbaliK 
Sanskrit and other Aryan words now form near about half of its 
vocabulary, if not more, and all its culture-words came from San¬ 
skrit. The Nepali or Newari scholars, prior to the establishment 
of Gorltha rule in A.D. 1767, not only preserved for posterity the San¬ 
skrit literature of Mahayana Buddhism, but also increased its ex¬ 
tent by composing original works and commentaries; and they also 
cultivated their own Kirata language, Newari, and the New Indo- 
Aryan speeches, viz. Bengali, Maithili and Eastern Hindi, and recent¬ 
ly Gorkhali. We may be allowed to assume the existence of a 
Newari literature during A.D. 1000-1300, considering the earlier cul¬ 
tural history of Nepal and the later vigorous literary cultivation of 
Newari in the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries. The oldest Newari 
book that has come to us is a chronicle going back to the eighties of 
the fourteenth century. There is still a rich mass of unexplored 
Newari literature in Nepal and elsewhere, and it is quite conceiv¬ 
able that Newari works going back to the period under review will 
be available. During the early centuries of Turld conquest, Nepal 
was outside the pale of operations of the Turks, but early in the 
fourteenth century, we have repercussions of events in India affect- 
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ing Nepal also, as Haii Singh, Icing of Mithila, retired into Nepal 
and carved out a kingdom there for himself when lus own realm 
was conquered by the Turks (A.D. 1324). 

The Turks came in touch with Assam early in the thirteenth 
century when Ilchtiyar-ud-dln ibn Muhammad Bakhtyar Khaljl, the 
conqueror of West Bengal, made a most ill-conceived expedition 
into Assam, and met with disaster from the Bodo people and their 
rulers. The Ahoms, a Shan people speaking a form of Siamese, were 
not yet in West Assam, having established themselves in East 
Assam in A.D. 1228. The Bodo people, who formed by far the 
largest and most compact Kirata element in North Bengal and 
Assam (Brahmaputra Valley), had already been largely llinduiscd, 
but they were rapidly adopting the Aryan language in the form of 
Old Bengali and Old Assamese, and no record of their oral literature 
has been preserved; probably their language was never written 
down, so that it is not possible to say anything about the earlier 
literature in a Bodo speech. In later times, Ahom, the language 
of the new conqueror of the Brahmaputra valley from the east, 
predominated over other Kirata languages, and the Bodo-spealting 
people and their rulers everywhere became supporters of the Aryan 
speech—the Koches, Tipras and Kacharis adopting Bengali, and the 
Babhas, Meches and others adopting Assamese. The Tripura rul¬ 
ing house formally accepted Bengali as their cultural and court lan¬ 
guage from the fifteenth century. 

The Ahom power was established in Assam in the thirteenth 
century. The Ahoms brought their own script (a form of the 
Indian alphabet as adopted by the Thai people from the Khmers of 
the South), and their priests had the living tradition of handing 
down the tribal or national chronicles, called in Ahom Buranjis. 
A number of these Buranjis in Ahom are extant; only one, a late 
one, has been edited and published with an English translation. 
The Buranji literature of Ahom may go back to the thirteenth century, 
but not a single one as old as that is preserved. The Ahoms gra¬ 
dually took up the Aryan Assamese and became completely Hindu- 
ised; and their language, preserved till recently only by the fami¬ 
lies of Old Ahom deodhais who ministered to the old tribal religion 
(more and more brought in line with official Brahmanism), is now 
obsolete. But the tradition of writing histories together with the 
word Buranji meaning “history, or history-book,” was passed on 
to the Aryan Assamese language from the sixteenth century on¬ 
wards. We have no record of any other kind of literature in 
Ahom. 
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Meilhcis, the ruling people of Manipur, claim to have been 
sion of the country from the beginning, and the present 
>use traces its origin to Arjuna, the hero of the Mahclbhd- 
'finite dates are assigned to the rulers of this line from the 
cnlury A.D., and these become plausible only from the 
ltury, previous to which king's are made to rule for long 
f 99 or 118 or more years which are not humanly possible, 
early affiliation of the Kuki people of Manipur and the 
man borderland, east of the Bodos, to Gangetic Hindudom 
iltely, considering that Hindu (Brahmamcal and Buddhist) 
and culture passed on through overland routes along the 
kingdom (Comilla and Sylhet Districts) through Manipur 
east in the early centuries of the Christian era. Meithei 
of proper Kirata origin, were synthesised with Hindu 
nd Mahiibharata legends to give what may be called a 
Piirdna, such as we find in a floating oral form among 
people (who are now staunch Vaishnavas of the Gaudiya or 
chool, followers of Chaitanya) and in a written form in a 
chronicle like the late Vijaya-panchall. In this, the Meithei 
e been identified with Puranie deities, and old legends 
/n outside Manipur have been retained. From the days 
jendary king who reigned for 120 years in the second 
\.D., viz. Pakhangba, known also by his Sanskrit name of 
a, a kind of register of records, called the Cheitharol 
i, was first started. The early history of Hinduism among 
-Chin Meitheis is not known. It is certain that during 
of Kiyamba (fifteenth century—he is credited with an in- 
long reign) Vaishnavism was already established in the 
royal house. Manipuri is now written in the Bengali script, 
placed an earlier script, in which the language is said to 
i written down to about A.D. 1700, during the reign of king 
lgba or Pitambara Simha in the second half of the eighteen- 
y, This old and now obsolete alphabet of Manipur is based 
idian system, but the letters have peculiar shapes, and its 
nities are not known. Takhelgnamba and Samsokgnambct 
chronicles, among the oldest MSS. in Manipuri in this old 
it their exact time is not known. Manipuri has a rich 
erature, and the popular ballads dealing with the romantic 
1 adventures of the hero Kbamba and the Princess Thoibi 
leir original forms go back to the second half of the twelfth 
Khamba and Thoibi lived during the reign of king Lo- 
ho ruled from A.D. 1127 to 1154, so that centering round 
of Khamba and Thoibi a popular literature may have eom- 
n Manipuri during the twelfth century. 
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Siamese, Burmese and TibeLan are three great Sino-Tibetan 
languages outside India which use forms of the Indian alphabet,. 
Among Indian Sino-Tibetan or Kirata speeches, Newari, Manipuri 
and Lepcha of Sikkim became written languages through indigen¬ 
ous enterprise. The Lcpcha script was devised early in the 
eighteenth century by a king of Sikkim, and its history falls outside 
the scope of the present chapter. Only for Newari and Manipuri 
we can assume some literary life at least during the period under 
review. 

The Khasi people (as Jaintias) came under Hindu influence 
from the fifteenth century; prior to that there is no evidence of any 
literature in the Khasi speech. In the eighteenth century the 
Bengali script was used in writing Khasi, but from the second half 
of the nineteenth, Christian missionaries have given it a literature 
and stabilised the language by writing and printing it in the 
Roman alphabet. 


1. Vol. IV, Ch. IX. 

2. The Vttaranaishadlnya was ■written by Vandaru Bhatta in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. It consists of sixteen cantos. 

3. Keilh, HSL. 140. 

4. For a list of the works of Kshemendra, sec Do, SP, I. 139-43; Kano, UAL. 
XCVIII 1; HSP. 254 f. Kshemendra is again referred to while dealing with, 
poetry, poetics, story literature, etc. 

5. Keith (HSL. 137) gives the name as Jayaratha. But the printed text (KM, 
1897) and Buhler’s account have the form Jayadratha. Accoiding to De (HSL. 
323 n 2) our author was probably the broiher of Jayaratha, the commentator 
on Abhinavagupla’s Tantraloka and Ruyyaka’s Alamkarasarvusva. 

6. HSL. 332; contra, Das Gupla, op. cit. 078; ICeiLh, HSL, 173. 

7. Gode, 1C, VII 327-33; 447-56; De, HSL. 332, Das Gupta, op. cit. 617; Keith, HSL. 
137; Wintornitz, GIL, III. 73; Krishnamachariar, HC.SL. 193. 

8. Kuvich apdlapratibodha, intr; Krishnamachariar, TICS L. 193. 

9. This Vagbhata, who wrote under Jayasimha of Gujarat, need not necessarily 
be identified with the author of the Vdrjblutlc'dumkdm. The Dhrmwisavnul- 
bhyudaya of Harichandra, describing the lile of Dhannanatha, perhaps belongs 
to the fifth or sixth century A.D. ct. Krishnamachariar, HCSL. 146. The Pach/a- 
chudamani, dealing with the life of Buddha, is ascribed to Buddhaghosha, but 
his identity with the great Pali scholar may he doubted. 

10. For an account of the Jain writers in Sanskrit of the period, see Wintornitz, 
HJL, II. 512 ff; 535 f; 555 ff; Krishnamachariar’, HCSL. 196 IT. Historical Kavyas- 
by Jain writers have been considered in the next section. 

11. Cf. HCSL. 477. 

12. De, HBR. 370. 

13. Keith, HSL. 194 f. 

14. De, JRAS, 1927. 471-7; BSOS, V. 499 f; HSL. 413; contra, Keith, BSOS, V. 27 f. 

15. Fifth edition, p. xx, Leipzig, 1924. 

16. See Vol. IV, pp. 97-8, 183. 

17. See above, pp. 174-7. 

18. Keith, HSL. 161. For an appreciation of ICalhana, cf. Vol. I, pp. 49-50. 

19. See above, pp. 31-2. 

20. Belvalkar conjectured Jayartaka to be the author; [ho now edition of the poem 
from Ajmer also makes Jayanaka the author. Cf. Do, HSL, 360 n 2. 

21. This, along with his LalHaratnavidld, is known onlv in name 

22. And hence identical with the author of CMndrdhka. a popular text-book on 
rhetoric. Cf. De, SP, I, 215 ff; HSL. 462. 

23. The Viravijaya of Krishnamisra and the SarvavinodmiMaka. of Krishna Ava- 
dhiita are of the same type. 
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24. 4he Krishnamjaya, oi' Vehkatavaracla and the Manmatliomnathana of Rama are 
(he late varieties of Dima. 

25. Vol. IV, pp. 180-1. 

2(S. CL Do, “The Problem of the Mahanataka,” IHQ, VII, Nos. 3 and 4. 

27. Her I cl, Stmthcrq Fe slga.be, pp. 135 if, referred to by Keith, HSL, Preface, xi-xii, 

28. Edgerlon, HOS , 2G, p. 111. 

21). For an attempt to reconstruct the original PaUchatantm, see Edgerton, The 
Pahehatantra Reconstructed, 1924. 

30. One of these was translated into Pahlavi as early as tire sixth century A.D. and 
this Pahlavi translation formed the basis for all other foreign, versions (cf. 
Vol, III, p. 629). 

31. E. Sarnia, Kalpadrukosa, intro, xxvii. 

31a. Edited by E. D. Kulkarni. Poona, 1955. 

32. Cl op, cit. xl; Gode refers to the quotation from the Mediut in the Varna- 
ratnakara, a Maithill work, by Jyotirisvara Kavisekharacharya who was patro¬ 
nised by Harisirhhadeva (between A.D. 1300-1325)— NIA, VII. 171-5. 

33. According to Pathak, Dhananjaya Srutaiclrli Traivklya wrote the poem shortly 
after 1045 Salta (= A.D. 1123)— 1A, XIV. 14. 

33a. Edited by M. M. Patkar. Poona, 1953 

34. Pathak places one Srutakirti in A.D. 1123—See previous footnote; also BelvaLkar, 
SSG. 88. 


34a. Edited by G. B. Palsulo, Poona, 1954. 

35. SP, I. 337. 

36. See above, pp. 66-7. 

37. Kane, HAL. CIII f; HSP. 257-60; De, SP, I. 164-7. 

38. Cf. Kano (HAL. CV, HSP. 261) who, on the evidence of ancient MSS., considers 
Alalui to be as good a Kashmirian name as Akita. De, however, prefers the form 
Allata to Alaka and Alai a, as it is given in Stein’s Jammu MS (SP, I. 163). 

39. .JSML, I. 9-13. For the date of Mammata, see De, SP, I. 157-60; Kane, HAL. 
CVI HSP. 263; Keith, HSL. 394, 

■10. Cf. Kane, HAL, CVIII-CX; HSP. 265-7. 

40a. See Jayadaman, edited with introduction, list and index of Sanskrit metres, etc. 

by Prot. H. D. Vclankar, and published by the Haritosh Samiti (Bombay, 1949). 
40b. Cf. pp. 270 II, 284 n 9. 

40c. Edited by E. D. Kulkarni. Poona, 1953. 

41. Vol. IV, pp. 201-2. 

42. Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, Ch. TV. 

43. For the works of Blioja, see Kane, HAL. XCVII f, HSP. 249-52; KHDS, I. 276 f; 
719; Catdagus Cnliilogoru/m, I. 418; II. 95; IH. 90; Blioja Raja, 69 f; El, I. 231 f; 
VIII. 241-60; Krishnamachariar, HCSL. 500-4; 750 I; 845. 

44. Kane thinks, with some hesitation, Balarupa to be identical with Balaka (KTIDS, 
I. 285). 

45. Do, HER, I. 357 n 2; also Kane, KHDS, I. 297 f. Halayudha, the author of Bmh~ 
manasarvasva and other works, who was the Dharmaclhyaksha of Lakshamana- 
sena, has been considered later in this section. 

46. Kane, KHDS, III. xviii. 

47. Sco above, pp. 52-3. 

48. Sec above pp. 174-7. 

49. Kriiyakalpaia.ru, Danakan$la, Intr. 24-35; KHDS, I. 290; IV. p. x. 

49a. Cf. pp. 290, 293 f. 

50. Dp. in HER , I. p. 323; Kane, KHDS, I. 325-7: III. xii. 

51. HER, 353. For Vratasagam, cf. 1C, XI. 144; IHQ, XXVI. 330. _ 

52. VyavaMranirnaya, intr. xlix if; KHDS, III. xix; Gode, Mimansa Prakasa, III 

15-18. 


53. For other views, cf. HCSL. 293, Ln. 7. 

54. See above, p. 178. 

54a. Above, Vol. TV. 210. . , TI t „ 

54b. For a discussion of the date of this work, cf. Vol. III. 400. 

54c. HPL, II 613. 

54d. Above, Vol. III. 398. , , . 

54e. The Bhdlcti Saiaka by Hamachandra Kavibharatl is in Sanskrit. The author is 
a Bengali Brahmin of the thirteenth cent, A.D. who was later converted to 
Buddhism. In stanzas Witten in ornate style it praises Buddha as ilia great 
teacher and saviour of mankind. 

54f, Above, Vol IV. 211. 

54g. Law, HPL, II, 609-10, Above, Vol. III. 401, 
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54h. Wintemitz, HIL, II. 222. 

55. Another Mahamra-chama was written by Devendra Ganin in A.D. 1085. 

56. Dr. A. M. Ghntagc, Narrative litora'uro in Jaina MahaiashtrT, ABOI-tl, XVI. .38 

57. Nos. 1, 5, 9, 11, 12 and 14 in Apabhiarhsa works listed hero have been added 
by A, D. Pusaiker, 

58. Identified with Bamanwad in Sirohi State of Jodhpur (1717,1 , VIII. 81 ff). 

59. There is another Kailuikosa ol unknown aulnoiship. H is written in bad 
Sanskrit with Prakrit versos. 

60. Identified with Valnd in Ahmedabad District. 1 VUJ, VIII. 81 ff. 

60a. Above, VoL IV. 218. 

61. H. D. Velankar, ABORl, IX. 272-280. 

62. Cl. NUJ, VIII. 81 II. 

63. CL NUJ, VIII. 81 il. 

64. Cf. Samlcsarasaka, Preface, p. 13. 

64a. Above, Vol. IV. 212 If. 

65. For printed works, see “Marathi-Grantha-suclu” by Shankar Gancsh Dale, 
Poona, 1943. 

66. For unpublished works, nee: 

(i) ‘Maharashtiiya Sania-kavi-kavya-suchi’-—By G. K. Chandovkar. It deals 
with authors and their works ranging from Saka 1100 to Saka 1740. 

(ii) Sri Ramadasi Sarhsodhana, Vols. I—II, Dhulia. 

(in) M. S. SarasvatJ-Mahal Library, Tanjoro, Marathi Catalogue, Vols. I-II. 

(iv) ‘Mahanubhuva-kavi-kavya-suchi,’ By V. L. Bhave, 1924. 

(v) MSS. Catalogues of the Bharat Iiihasa Samsodhak Manual, Poona, Raiwafle 
Sarhsodhana Manual, Dhulia, Deccan College Postgraduate and Research 
institute, Poona, etc. 

<vi) There are also small collections of MSS. at the Universities of Bombay, 
Nagpur, and Poona, as well as in some public and institutional libraries 
in India and outside. Individual collections are to bo found in almost 
every important village, and are still untouched, and their value unassessed 
by any scholar. 

67. Introduction to “JnanadevI,”—A critical and Philological Edition of Jnanesvar'i, 
Chapter I, pages 73-76, by R. G. Harslie. 

For further information consult: 

(i) Introduction to Jnanesvarl by V. K. Rajwade. 

(ii) “Maharashlracha vasahatakala,” by V. K.. Rajwade, Iiihasa (irii Ailihdsika, 
Vol. I. 

(iii) “Ancient Civilization and Geography of Maharashtra,” by P. V. Kano, 
JBBRAS, No. 21. 

(iv) Prachina Maharashtra, by S. V. Ketkar. 

(v) “Marathi bhashocha kalanirnayu,” by C. V. Vaidya and P. D. Gunc, 
Vividhajv-dfiavistdra, 1922. 

(vi) Marathi bhdsha, udgama va vihdsa, —by K. P. Kulkarni. 

(vii) Formation de la langne maraihe —by Jules Bloch. 

For the summary of different views sec: 

Supplement to the Maharashtra-Sdrasvata of V. L. Bhave by S. G. Tulpule 
and Introduction to Vols. Ill and IV of the Maharashtra Sabdakosa, by 
Y. R. Date, and others. 

68. Dr. M. G, Dikshit has discovered an earlv copper-plate dated Saka 982 
(A.D. 1060). Cf. "Marathi bhashetlla fidya tamrapata,” Sahyddrl, June 1949, 
Poona. 

09. Cf. Maharashtra Sdrasvata, 4lh ed. pp. 13-14. Out of Ihc five parts of this work 
only two have so far been published in the G. O. Series, Baroda. 

70. As the language of the works of Mukundaraja is modernized there is still a 
controversy as regards his date. 

71. P. C. Bagchi, Kaulajndna-niryaya, Introduction, p. 28. The problem is extreme- 
ly complicated on account of tho conflicting theories of many scholars. 

72. B.I.S.M. Quarterly, XI. 32. 

There are also such works as Datta-Goraksha-Samvada, Goraksha-Kan - 
thadabodha, Gorakslm-Uld , Gorahshakriia Yoadvoem, etc. in Marathi, which are 
ascribed to Gorakh-nath (Sri Ramadasi Samsodhana, Vols. I-II), 

73. Goraksha-gua and a few Abhahgas exist in the name of Gahininatha in 
Marafhi, 

74. Cf. ‘Nafakritatandavavikatah panditatikah spburanti gitayah/RamblialaSyavi]asa 
jayati Jnanesvarl tasu.’ 
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75. It is alleged that Ihere were two Jnanadevas and that the author of Jhdnesvari 
was different lrom the author of the Gotha. —see Jhanadeva vn Jhdnesvara by 
Bharadvaja. 

76. The life ol Jnanadeva or Jnanesvara needs careful investigation. The only 
authentic document, supposed to have been contemporary, is “Jndnadevdchi 
Adi," by Namadeva, in which it is said that Nivrittinatha, Jnanadeva, 
Sopanadeva, and Muktabal were the excommunicated progeny of a sannydsin, 
turned a householder. If this is the work of Vishnudasa Nama who was a 
Mahanubhava, it is easy to imagine how this story must have been concocted. 
In the first place, there is no reference to any caste disability in the works of 
Jnanesvara. Secondly, the punishment meted out to their parents, Vitthalpant 
and Rukrninibal docs not find support in Dharmasastra. (MM. Sridhaiasatri 
Patholc, Jncvnesvara-darsana, I. 20-39). The Mahanubhava writers are in the 
habit ol' running down the Brahmanical works by inventing stories (The story 
ol the Kurmavatara for instance, in the Pcidma-purana oi Damodara: verses 
1581-1603. See also Vitthalavnn frntkana Kid referred to by G. K. Chandorkar 
in Manbhava. /cm Bauddha, pp. 273-74). In every important detail the life of 
Jnanesvara and others is tull oi conflicting evidence and further researches are 
therefore needed in the matter. 

77. See Mahdnubhavahchem tattvajhana —by V. B. Kolte, Nagpur. 

78. Mahannblidvanchd dchdiadharma —by V. B. Kolte; Mahanubhdva-Pantha —by 
BalakrishnasasL'i, Nagpur. 

79. According to G. K, Chandorkar this sect must have its origin towards the middle 
of the fourteenth century A.D. Vide, Manbhava kirn Buddha, Aithihdsika 
Vividha Vishaya, pp. 273-304. 

80. Hit, life is given in a contemporary work called Smriti-sthala, composed chiefly 
by his disciples Narendra and Parasaiambasa (A.D. 1308) and edited by V. N. 
Deshpande. 

81. Mahdnubdviya Marathi Vdnmaya —by Y. K. Deshpande. 

82. Edited by N. B. Bhuvalkar and PI. N. None, Nagpur. 

83. Ed. by H. N. None. 

84. In three parts, edited by PI. N. Nene. 

85. Editions of V. L. Bhave and D. S. Pangu. 

86. Ed. by V. B. Kolte. 

87. Ed. by V. L. Bhave. 

88. Ed. by V. B. Kolte. 

89. Adya Marathi Kavayitri, Ed. by V. N. Deshpande. 

90. The dates quoted here are mostly taken from the Supplement to the Maharashtra 
Sarasvatu of V. L. Bhave by S. G. Tuipule, Poona, 1951. 

9], There is a great controversy regarding the date of Namadeva. If he is a con¬ 
temporary of Jnanadeva, as is usually believed, he could not have written the 
biographies of later saints which are ascribed to him. We have, therefore, to 
believe in the existence of two Nareadwas the earlier and the later Scholars 
are inclined to regard Namadeva and Vishnudasa Nama as two different per¬ 
sonalities whose Abhangas are mixed up in the published Gathas. Again this 
Vishnudasa Nama is believed to have turned Mahanubhava at the end of his 
career. Bhave mentions a Namadeva who was the disciple of Chakradhara 
(M.S., p. 98). There is also a Nama Pa [halt who was the grandson of Kanho 
Pathak, the youngest contemporary oi Jhanadeva. He was a voluminous writer 
and it is likely that during the dark ages that followed the Muslim conquest, 
the works of the different Namadevas got mixed up. A thorough research and 
an analytical study of their works will throw some light on the most intricate 
problems of authorship and chronology. 

92. For further details, sec Varalcan sarnpraddydchd iiihdsa by S. V. Dandekar, 1927. 

93. For the collected works of all these saints, see Sakala-santa-gdthd, edited by 
T. H. Awato, 

94. For the life of Namadeva consult: 

(i) Bha ktavijaya—by Mahipati. 

(ii) Marathi Vdhmaydchd Itihasa, Vol, I. by L. R. Pangarkar. 

(iii) Maharashtra Kam-charitm, Vol. VIII, by J. R. Ajgaonkar, 

(iv) Sri-Namadeva CJiaritm—lry M. A. Mulay. 

95. It is alleged that Namadeva had undertaken a pilgrimage tom’ of the north in 
the company of Jnanadeva, in his early life. His popularity and personal con¬ 
tacts in this trip are perhaps responsible! for his being called back again in the 
north, especially in the Punjab, where he seems to have stayed for many years. 
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He had a number of followers in that region which still possesses many temples 
dedicated to him. 

96. Sikh Religion, Vol. VI.—by Macaulill; Bhukta-siromavi Namadeva 1<i nat 
fivani, nai Pndavall —by Mohansingh, Amritsar; Panjabuiila Namadeva— 
S. P. Joshi. 

97. We have a number of Muslim poets in Marathi, who in imitation of the poets 
of the Bliagavata School, wrote devotional songs to Vitthala. Cf. Shaikh 
Mohammad and others. Hussain Ambar wrote a commentary on the 
Bhagamulgita and bnahamum a philosophical treatise called SiddhuilUibodlui. 
Shaikh Mohammad has also written several works of this type. 

98. Moropant alone has composed 108 Rchn&yanas of different kinds and in different 
metres! 

99. Cf. Sahityadarpana, I. 2, which mentions tile four highest human objectives, 
namely, religion (dharma), wealth (arlha), ambition or desire (lahuaj and the 
final liberation from (he Cycle of Birth and Death (mokslia.). 

100. See above, Vol. II, pp. 281 if, 

101. See above, Vol. IV, pp. 212 ff. 

102. The following English translation o£ a Charyapada would convoy some idea of 
the nature of these poems. 

‘The Ocean of Being is deep, and it flows with mighty force: 

On two sides, mire,—in the middle, no bottom. 

For tho sake of dhanna, Chafila builds a bridge; 

People who go across pass on in full reliance. 

Splitting the tree of ignorance, he joins the planks: 

With the strong axe of Advaya (Monism) he strikes at Nirvana. 

Do not turn right or left on mounting the bridge: 

•BodJh (Supreme Wisdom) is near—do not go far. 

O ye men, if ye will be gocrs-across, 

A°h of Chatda. the master without n peer.’ 

102a. There is in Bengali, as in other languages, a little svniche literature of proverbs 
and proverbial distichs relating to agriculture, divination, astrology, morals and 
good form lor the guidance ot men and women m their social relations. These 
are known as the Sayings (bachim) of Dak and Khana and Varaha-mihirn, 
Dak is a sage or seer of unknown antecedents, while Varaha-mihira is Ihc 
well-known astronomer of ancient India, and Khana, his daughter-in-law. The 
late Dr. Dines Chandra Sen referred these distichs and verses to pre-Muslim 
times in Bengal. Similar verses and distichs have been found in Assam. 
While a fairly high antiquity is quite likely for this literature, in the form in 
which they occur they are very late, and generally in late Middle or early 
Modem Bengali. Wc cannot refer them to the period, A.D, 1000 to 1300, in 
their present form, although their contents may be as old as that, or even older. 
102b. This will be discussed in detail in Ch. XVI. E, 

103. A Handbook of Vi rasaivism. (1941), p. 4. 

104. S. S. Basawanal and K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Musinc/s of Basava: A 
Free Rendering (1940), pp. 49, 118. 

105. Ibid., p. 124. 

106. S. C. Nandimatli, A Handbook Virasaivism, p. 170. 

107. R. S. Mugali, The Heritage of Karnataka, p. 182. 

107a. Also written as Tirthakara, 

108. Kmmrese Literature, p. 40. 

109. Quoted in Rice, Kamrese Literature, p. 112. 

110. Introduction to P. T. Raju’s Telugu Literature (1944), pp. viii and ix. See 
Vol. I, pp, 154 ff on the origin of the people speaking Dravidian languages. 

111. Vol. I, Ch. XVI, B. 

112. A History of Telugu Literature, p. 38. 

113. Ibid., p. 39. 

114. Telugu Literature (P. E. N. Book), p. 95, 

115. D. Sambamurty, The Indian P. E. N. (August 1939), 

116. Royaprolu Subba Rao in Triveni (June 1939). 

117. Chenchiah and Bhujanga Rao, Telugu Literature, p. 50. 

118. A critical study o£ this work has been published by the University of Madras. 

119. P. T. Raju, Telugu Literature, pp. 94-5. 
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APPENDIX 

B. SANSKR1T1C 
VI. GUJARATI 
1. Language 

Although several of the Middle Indo-Aryan (popularly called 
‘Prakrit’) dialects attained literary status at diverse points of their 
history and became eventually standardized, highly stylized, and 
thus quite resistant to revivifying development, the numerous 
spoken idioms concurrent with them naturally remained subject to 
the continuous process of change. 

Udyotana in his Kuvalayamdla (A.D. 779) refers to the distinct 
dialects of merchants hailing from Madhyadesa, Takka, Sindhu, 
IVtaru, Malava, Gurjara and Lata. 1 But it was not till the end of 
the first millennium after Christ, that the numerous spoken idioms 
all over North India were transformed to such an extent, as to 
justify recognition of a distinctly new stage in the evolution of Indo- 
Aryan, that marks it oil from the preceding stage through certain 
well-defined characteristics. Reference has been already made 
above''’ to this third and the last stage of Indo-Aryan, called the New 
Indo-Aryan. 

It is from about this period that the predecessors of the modern 
languages of Rajasthan and Gujarat are found to have followed a 
line of development different from the rest of the SaurasenI group 
which eventually developed into Hindi, 

This Rajasthani-Gujarati group later on, that is, after the period 
here dealt with, further bifurcates into the Jaipuri and Gujarati- 
Marwari-Malwi groups and the latter of these ultimately divides 
into Gujarati, Manvari and Malwi. As preservation of neuter gen¬ 
der and some other traits in Modern Gujarati suggest an unbroken 
linguistic tradition, and as parts of West Rajasthan and North Guja¬ 
rat were known between the eighth and the eleventh century as 
“Gujjaratta” or “Gurjaratra”, 3 it would be more appropriate to call 
the language of that area by the name “Old Gujarati” instead of 
“Old Western Rajasthani” as coined by the late L. P. Tessitori. 4 

The name “Gujarati” is based on the regional name “Gujarala”, 
earlier, “Gujjaratta,” (Sanskritized ‘Gurjaratra’), which, on linguis¬ 
tic grounds, 13 can be shown to have the meanihg ‘the Gurjaras en 
masse 1 and later ‘Gurjaradom,’ ‘the domain of the Gurjaras’. 
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Though the Gurjaras are found by the seventh century A.D- to be 
completely naturalized and absorbed into the Aryan fold, even, to 
the extent of never once referring to their origin (they wore 
foreigners, according to the more probable view), it is well-mgh im¬ 
possible to believe that their original native speech yielded to the 
idiom of their adopted land without leaving behind any traces wha L- 
soever. It is quite likely that a good portion of the underivablc 
1 desya ' element in the exclusively Gujarati word-stock was inherited 
from the native idioms of the foreign settlers—chiefly the Gurjaras. 

We may briefly recount here the most salient features of Old 
Gujarati that for practical purposes can be considered to distinguish 
it from the previous stage. 

In phonology: (1) Simplification of the consonant cluster along 
with lengthening of the preceding short vowel (which was also 
nasalized if the cluster began with a nasal) under favourable condi¬ 
tions. This was the most outstanding feature and Gujarati shared 
it with most of the New Indo-Aryan languages. This development 
is indicative of a basic shift in the earlier accent system and, by re¬ 
establishing the Old Indo-Aryan state of intervocalic stops, it makes 
it possible to borrow Sanskrit words entirely unchanged, in contrast 
with the Middle Indo-Aryan stage, which, in general, modified most 
of the Sanskrit loans. (2) Loss of an intervocalic h in the termi- 
national elements and of -v- in certain positions, (3) Development 
of an intervocalic -l- into the retroflex -Z-. (4) Unrounding of the 

final -u- to -a-. (5) Contraction of the contiguous vowels. 

In morphology: (1) Greatly accelerated practice of using post¬ 
positions in place of case-terminations. (2) Constitution of the 
forms of the pleonastically extended stems into a separate declension. 
(3) Emergent tendency to employ auxiliary and participial tense 
forms, (4) Use of -tau- instead of the earlier -mtau- as the pre¬ 
sent participle formative—strictly speaking a phonological 
development. (5) Creation of a new passive present participle in 

In syntax: Old Gujarati developed various new constructions, 
terms of expressions and usages, several of which (along with some 
of the characteristically Apabhramsa stuff that was conserved in 
Old Gujarati) continue in living use even to this day. 6 

In vocabulary: Words of f desya 1 (be. foreign, obscure or un¬ 
known) origin and onomatopoetic, reduplicative and jingle ele¬ 
ments were now playing a role far superior to what was found in 
the previous stage. Words of Perso-Arabic origin, which later on 
came to be absorbed in hundreds, were as yet the rarest excep¬ 
tions. 7 
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The variety of Apabhraihsa, which is found m some of the 
illustrative stanzas in the Apabhrarhsa portion of the Siddhahema 
(c. A.D. 1143) of Hcmachandra, reveals several modern traits as 
compared with the Classical Apabhrarhsa of Svayambhu (not later 
than the ninth century) and Pushpadanta (mid-tenth century). It 
has to a certain extent a transitional character that further 
develops into Old Gujarati and Old Hindi- This is clearly seen 
from the use, side by side, of nominative singulars in -cm- as well as 
-a-, 8 of the dative postpositions -tanena- as well as -kehV; and of 
words retaining an intervocalic -m- as well as those changing it to 
-mV-. 10 These traits later become specialized respectively to Old 
Gujarati and Old Hindi. On the other hand, “even when the 
Modern Indo-Aryan languages had fully come to their own and had 
essayed their beginnings in literature, the Apabhrarhsa tradition 
continued either in the form of pure Apabhrarhsa, or in the form 
of a strong colouring of the vernacular with Apabhrarhsa ortho¬ 
graphy and Apabhrarhsa vocabulary and idiom, Apabhrarhsa cachets 
and atmosphere, to give a sort of semi-Apabhramsa semi-NIA lite¬ 
rary speech,” 11 


2. Literature 

The Old Gujarati literature of this period appears to manifest 
but very few basic departures from the just preceding Apabhrarhsa 
literature in point of literary trends, types, and forms of expres¬ 
sion. It directly inherited and continued a good part of the Apa¬ 
bhrarhsa literary traditions. Hence, more in case of the literature 
than in case of the language, it is not possible to say exactly when 
Apabhrarhsa ended and Old Gujarati began. One cannot be cjuite 
specific on this point, only because much of the Apabhrarhsa and 
early Old Gujarati literature of the centuries immediately preced¬ 
ing and succeeding A.D. 1100 is either lost for good or remains un¬ 
earthed so far. 

Apabhrarhsa had developed its own literary forms. Its 
Sandhi-bandha or the epic narrative of the Puranie or the charita 
type which, in its ornateness and elaboration, was a successor of 
the ornate Mahalcavya of Classical Sanskrit and Prakrit, is unre¬ 
presented in the earlier period of Old Gujarati literature. But its 
Rdsa-bandha, a semi-lyrical, semi-narrative form of modest com¬ 
pass (somewhat reminding us of the Khanda-kavya of Classical 
Sanskrit), continued in Old Gujarati and became more and more 
prolific and altered in its original character with the course of time 
right down to the nineteenth century. 

Besides the Rasa form, Old Gujarati prosody and poetic phraseo- 
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logy, too, supply us with sure indications oi' unbroken Apabhrariisa 
literary traditions. This is further confirmed by the fact that early 
Old Gujarati literature, like Apabhrariisa literature, has almost 
exclusively a poetic form. Verse in both cases is the only medium 
of literary expression. Another such trait commonly shared by 
these two literatures is that all the available compositions are reli¬ 
gious-didactic, and, with rare exceptions, Jainistic. Most probably, 
however, this is due to historical conditions, and not an indication 
of a total absence of Brahmanieal activity in these fields. The 
Jains evidently took far greater and better care for the preservation 
of the manuscripts of their works than was done by the non-Jains. 
But works of pure literature in Apabhrariisa and Old Gujarati, being 
of a non-religious nature, could nol be expected to have had the 
same favourable chances of preservation. Jain compositions them¬ 
selves, however, can be looked upon as indirect evidence for the 
existence of such purely literary works, because, the former had 
always a derivative character. Jains had a practical approach to 
literature. They valued it as the most effective vehicle for propa¬ 
gating their teachings and ideals, and hence they were ever ready 
to adopt, imitate, and press into service whatever literary languages, 
types, subjects, styles and fashions from time to time became 
popular. 

Some direct evidence for the existence of non-Jain and purely 
literary works is provided by the contents of a few of the illustra¬ 
tive stanzas (e.g. 8.4.339, 442 etc.) cited by Hemachandra in the 
Apabhrariisa portion of his grammar Siddhahema. These citations 
are important from another point of view, too. Not only that their 
language, as stated already, forms in certain points a link between 
Classical Apabhrariisa and Old Gujarati, but not a few of them, with 
slight changes in spelling or wording, also continue to appear in Old 
Gujarati literature of several succeeding centuries. Hemachandra’s 
Apabhrariisa illustrations breathe directness, ease, poignancy and 
freshness that are characteristic of a genuinely popular literature. 
Their themes pertain to love, valour, general morality and wisdom. 
As remnants of a lost poetry that throbbed with full and intense life, 
they are highly precious. 

It should be remembered that for centuries after the employ¬ 
ment of New Indo-Aryan languages for literary purposes, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Apabhrariisa, too, continued in use side by side with 
them as parallel literary mediums. Most of the early Old Gujarati 
writers were Jain monks, who had as a rule some works in one or 
more of the three classical languages also to their credit. It is clear 
that their compositions in the Desa Bhasha were undertaken with 
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The specific purpose of administering instruction with entertainment 
to the general lay followers mostly having very modest educational or 
spiritual equipment. This fact obviously imposed an inherent limi¬ 
tation on the general character and scope of such works. 

Most of the twenty and odd Old Gujarati poems that are 
available to us onwards from about the third quarter of the twelfth 
century A.D. are in the Rasa . form, though in view of some literary 
devices and specialised character of the subject-matter they have 
different styles like Rasa, Bdrahamdsd, Mutrikti and Vivdhala. 

As indicated above, our specimens are, in all probability, Jain 
imitations of the then most popular literary types that have conti¬ 
nued to be productive down to the end of the eighteenth century. 

The Rasa had a long and varied past. It was known to several 
Puranas and Sanskrit rhetorical works 12 as a type of group dance 
specially associated with the divine cowherd Krishna and the Gopls 
and hence, by implication, also with the cowherd community of the 
Abhiras. In rhetoric tradition, Rasalca is treated also as a variety 
of minor Rupahas, essentially operatic and involving a big troupe of 
dancing pairs. 13 Obviously some poetic compositions, too, employed 
as texts for these Rupakas that were performed on festive occasions, 
came to be called “Rasakas”, The general form of these composi¬ 
tions was called Rd&H-bandha, and as a characteristic and widely 
popular Apabhramsa literary genre it has been described, though 
very briefly, by two eminent Prakrit prosodists, Virahahka (before 
the ninth century) and Svayambhu. 14 From their obscure and in¬ 
adequate account, this much at least can be gathered that the Rdsa- 
banclha was a poem having either a specific rhythm-controlled 
organic structure or a sustained form that used one specific metre 
for the general frame, and other choice metres, if necessary, for 
variation. Unfortunately, however, not a single RSsaka poem of the 
classical Apabhranisa period has been preserved to us, and hence 
earlier stages of the development which culminated in the Old 
Gujarati Rasa remain mostly in the dark. 

The Old Gujarati Rasas, falling within the period under our 
survey, were mostly composed to be sung in accompaniment with 
the Rasa dance that was performed usually in Jain temples, espe¬ 
cially to celebrate religious festivals. They turned around some 
narrative, biographical, purely doctrinal, or didactic subject, always 
with a religious moulding. 

The earliest available specimens, viz., the Bharaiesmra-Ba.hu- 
bali-ghora (c. A.D. 1170) of Vajrasena and its expanded version, the 
Bharatesvara-Bdhuhali-rasa (AD. 1185) of Salibbadra, narrate the 
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mythological incident of war between the kings Bharata and Bahu- 
balx, sons of the first Jain Tirthankara Risliabha. In the latter, 
consisting of fifteen sections (each composed after a specific metrical 
pattern), descriptions of warlike preparations, Bharata’s march and a 
few battle scenes have been done with some power. The diction 
does not lack picturesqueness, nor is the style without vigour. In 
Vajrasena’s poem (which has five sections), on the other hand, the 
sequel is characteristically Jainistic. Bahubali, in the very moment 
of his victory, is shown becoming at once disgusted with the worldly 
life, taking to asceticism, and eventually, as he cures himself of 
pride, attaining omniscience; the account of the previous life of the 
principal characters is briefly touched to illustrate the working of 
the law of karman; and finally, the moral is spotlighted: he who gives 
up pride and deceitfulness and practises contemplation gets very 
rich rewards. 

The Chundanabcila-rasa (A.D. 1201) of Asiga, the Jambu- 
svami-chariya (A.D. 1210) of Dharma, and the Gayasukumala-rdsa 
(possibly o. A.D. 1250) of Delhana sketch the instructive life-stories 
of some saints of Jain mythology and legendary history. Chanclana- 
bala is known to the Jain tradition as the first pravariini (head-nun) 
in the first, monastic order founded by the Tirthankara Mahavlra. 
Jambusvamin was the fourth pontiff in the pontificate that started 
with Mahavlra. Gayasulcumala (Sk. Gajasukumara) was, according 
to the Jains, a younger brother of Krishna Vasudeva. As an ascetic, 
he remained unswerved in his meditation in the face of extreme 
physical torture, and consequently attained omniscience. Poeti¬ 
cally these compositions hardly contain anything saving them from 
banality. 

Of the remaining Rasas, the Revantagiri-rasa' lc (c, A.D. 1232) of 
Vijayasena eulogizes in four Kadavas (sections) the greatness of 
mount Girnar in Saurashtra (and especially, of the temple of Nemi, 
the twenty-second Tirthankara, newly constructed thereon) as a 
place of pilgrimage. The second Kadava weaves in the swinging 
rhythm of the Madanavatara metre a picturesque description of the 
mount. The Abu-rasa (A.D. 1233) of Palhana too commemorates the 
erection of a temple of Nemi on mount Abu by Tejahpala, the 
famous minister of king Vlradbavala (first half of the thirteenth 
century). Similarly the Pethada-rdsa (c. A.D. 1300), about the mer¬ 
chant Petbada, who took out a mass pilgrimage from Patana in 
Gujarat to mount Satrunjaya in Saurashtra, has a commemorative 
purpose. 

Among the three Rasas of a purely religious-didactic character, 
the Buddhi-rdsa (c. A.D. 1200) of Salibhadra is a collection, 
in four sections, of moral sayings, proverbs, pithy maxims and reli- 
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gious instructions given as a summary list of “do’s” and “don't’s”. 
The Jivadaya-rasa (A.D. 1201) of Asiga, consisting of fifty-three 
stanzas, has a similar though more restricted purpose in that it con¬ 
centrates on religious instructions. The Sapta.kshetn-rd.sa 1 d (A.D. 
1271) gives in 119 stanzas a detailed description of the seven pre¬ 
scribed channels of religious charity. 

The compositions generally labelled as Barahamcisa, Matrika 
and Vi'vdhala can be aptly described as Rasas that are characterized 
by some special literary device or subject-matter. In the Baraha- 
musd , the theme, preferably of love, is interlaced with the month- 
to-month description of varying seasonal characteristics and of the 
corresponding changes in the life-routine of the people at large. It 
introduces a new variant in the long tradition of seasonal poems 
initiated with the Ritusamhara. Out of the two specimens of this 
type the Nemi-Rajula^barahamdsd of Palhana (c. A.D. 1233) possibly 
served as a model for the later and more poetic Neminatha-Chatush- 
padiJtS 10 of Vinayachandra (end of the thirteenth century). The 
poems describe nature, in the order of the months, from the angle 
of love-lorn and expectant Rajimati, whose wedding with prince 
Nemi failed to come oil because the latter decided at the eleventh 
hour to renounce the world and become a monk. Palhana’s poem 
has fuller descriptions, but it is Vinayachandra who has succeeded 
in giving us, we can say for the first time, a genuine artistic piece. 

The central moocl in the Nemindtha-Chatushpadika is effectively 
highlighted by delineating the situation in the form of small bits 
of tete-Metes between Rajimati and her confidante. That Vinaya¬ 
chandra had an artistic sense of form, rather exceptional in that 
period, cannot be denied. Its forty chatushpadikds (chaiipdls) are 
organized in thirteen uniformly patterned units. Each unit begins 
with a nature cameo, is followed by the confidante’s loving, com¬ 
forting, and practical advice, and is rounded off with Rajimati’s 
words that reveal a heart at once noble, loving, all-dedicating and 
bleeding. 

Another Barahamasa of the thirteenth century, viz. Jinadharma- 
suri-'baraha-ndvau is still in the manuscript form. 

The Mdtrikas give moral and religious instructions in verses, 
each of which begins with a letter of the Sanskrit syllabary in its 
serial order, This device is as old as the Buddhist sacred text 
Lalitavistara, We have got no less than three such specimens for 
our period: the MatpJcd-chaiipdJi, 20 the Samvega-tnatpika 21 and the 
Sarnyaktvamdi-chaupm of Jagatlu,—all the three to be dated before 
the end of the thirteenth century. 
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Lastly, the Vivahala type is illustrated by the Jinesvam-stiri- 
samyamasri-vivaha-vanmna-rasa 23 (A.D. 1275) of Somamurti. As is 
clear even from the title, in such compositions the occasion of ordi¬ 
nation of some well-known person was metaphorically described as 
his wedding with the lady Self-control, Somamurti’s poem relates 
to the ordination of one Arnbada (A.D. 1189-1275), who, as Acharya 
Jinesvara Suri, became well known in the Kharatara Gachchha. 

There are indications that a few other types, too, e.g. Kufaka, 
Phdgu, Charcharl, Dhavala, etc. were current in Lhe thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. But the materials being still unpublished, it is very difficult 
to gather positive information about them. 

All these types of compositions remain very popular for cen¬ 
turies to follow. Monk after monk goes on mechanically turning 
out Rasas , Plmgiis, Mdtrikds, Vivahalas and Charcharls with the ad¬ 
mitted purposes of instructing, earning merit and religious drilling. 
Very few of them succeed in reaching the literary level. 

Structurally Old Gujarati Rasas reveal two distinct types: that 
which is made up of a number of sections, each constructed after a 
specific pattern; and that which is constructed throughout in one 
particular measure which is occasionally provided with a refrain 
repeated after every stanza. In the first type the main topic of the 
section runs in rhymed verses (distichs or three-lined) and frequent¬ 
ly it is rounded off with a stanza in a different measure. Of course 
this general pattern permitted some minor variations. The Bhara- 
tesvura-Bdhubali-rdsa, Revantagiri-rasa, and Pethada-r&sa, among 
others, have this pattern. The other pattern is illustrated by the 
Nemindthci-chatushpadikd, N emi- R dj ula-bdrahamdsd., Chandan abdld - 
rasa , Gayasukumdla-rdsa, and others. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

A. GENERAL REVIEW 

The outstanding fact in the religious history of the period 
under review is the triumphant revival of Brahmamcal religion. 
Buddhism disappeared from the land of its birth and Jainism main¬ 
tained its stronghold only in one corner of India, viz. Gujarat. But 
Brahmamcal religion had scarcely recovered its dominant position, 
practically over the whole of India, when It had to face the dis¬ 
astrous effects of the destructive inroads of Islam. The Cull elfect 
of this was not apparent till a later ag'e, but before the close of the 
thirteenth century A.D. Islam had effected permanent, though 
scattered, settlements all over Northern India, which were big 
with future consequences. For the first time in the history of 
India, the country was permanently divided, from a religious and 
social point of view, into two distinct entities, the gulf between 
which even seven centuries of peaceful existence side by side has 
not been able to bridge. This religious and social aloofness places 
the Muslim invasion of India on an entirely different footing from 
similar invasions elsewhere. Analogy has been drawn, for ex¬ 
ample, between Saxon and Norman invasions of England and the 
Turkish invasion of India in order to prove that since the invaders 
became the children of the soil, they can hardly be regarded as 
foreigners, and the ‘foreign conquest’ of India is a misnomer so far 
as the pre-British period is concerned. This analogy is however 
fallacious. For while within a century or two of the conquest of 
England by William, the Duke of Normandy, nobody could possi¬ 
bly distinguish the Saxon, Norman or oilier elements of which the 
English people were composed, it does not require a moment’s 
thought today to draw a clear line between the Hindu and Muslim 
population, even though more than seven hundred years (in the 
case of Sindh, twelve hundred years) have elapsed since the Mus¬ 
lims first settled in the country. 1 Nor can we reasonably visual¬ 
ise a period when this difference will cease to exist. 

It is by way of distinction from the Muslims that the term 
Hindu came into use. It is probable that the name was chosen by 
the Muslims in order to give a common designation to the people 
whom they found in India. This indirectly proves the essential 
unity of the creeds, beliefs and religious practices of the latter, 
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in the eyes of the former. In any case the term Hindu comes into 
general use during this period and it would be convenient to refer 
henceforth to the Indians, other than Muslims, and their religion 
as Hindu. As is well known, Hindu, a modified form of Sindiui, 2 
was originally a geographical term used by the western foreigners 
to denote, first the region round the Smdhu river, and then the 
whole of India. The Indians, however, never called themselves 
by this name before the Muslim conquest. It was re-introduced 
after that event, with the added significance of a particular form 
of religious persuasion. Historically, therefore, 'Hindu’ really 
signifies the aggregate of peoples in India and their culture and reli¬ 
gion, as distinguished from Muslims. The common use of the 
term Hindu, as opposed to Buddhist, Jain or follower of any other 
religious sect in pre-Muslim India, is therefore quite erroneous. 

The period under review thus brings into relief the emergence 
of Hinduism as the dominant faith with the menace of Islam as a 
disturbing element. The cloud was not as yet bigger than a man’s 
hand, but ere long it grew in dimensions and cast its doleful shadow 
over the whole land. For the time being, however, this remote 
possibility was not visualised by the Hindus. 

This leads us to one important question, viz. the result of the 
impact of Islam on Hindu religion during the period under review. 
So far as doctrinal changes are concerned, we could hardly expect 
any during the period under review when the Muslims were still 
a merely militant force and had hardly come into close or peaceful 
contact with the Hindus. To the latter, the Muslims were not 
only foreign and mlechchha (unclean and boorish) conquerors, but 
they had deeply wounded their religious susceptibilities by in¬ 
discriminate demolition of temples and destruction of images of 
gods on a large scale. The Hindus would therefore be hardly in 
a mood to take any lesson from the teachings of Islam, and the 
time was too short to produce even any indirect and unconscious 
effect. 

But the Hindus kept themselves severely aloof in order to 
save their purity against the unclean aliens. This led to a change 
in their religious and social outlook and induced them to adopt 
stringent rules in regard to both which vitally affected their pro¬ 
gress and future development. This would form the subject of 
discussion in the next volume. 

While our main attention is naturally drawn to the intrusion 
of Islam as an effective factor in the religious history of India, it 
is necessary to refer to some other features in the evolution of 
Indian religion which characterised the period under review. The 
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most important among these was the growing influence of Tantrik 
ideas over both Buddhism and Brahmanical religion. The high 
ideals of Mahayana, which aimed at the salvation of all and were 
actuated by the noble spirit of universal love for all mankind, soon 
yielded to gross superstitions and immoral practices so far at least 
as the general masses were concerned. Belief in the efficacy of 
mantra, mandala and other elements of esoteric practices as the 
easiest means for attaining salvation retarded the growth of spiri¬ 
tual ideas, while the conception of ultimate reality as a duality of 
male and female energy— Up&ya and Prrijnd in Buddhism, and Siva 
and Sakti in Brahmanical religion—, paved the way for the domi¬ 
nance of erotic and sensual practices which undermined the sense 
of moral values. Whatever views may be entertained regarding 
the ideals and practices of Tantra in their essence and origin, there 
can be no denying the fact that they led, in not a few cases, to gross 
debauchery and perversion of morals and ethics. It may be con¬ 
ceded that the fundamental principles of Tantra were conceived 
by great minds with the best of intentions, but the way devised 
for salvation was very risky and dangerous to the ordinary and 
unwary devotee and, as could be easily foreseen, most of the pil¬ 
grims fell victims to temptation and perished on the way before 
they could reach the promised land of bliss. 

There has been much speculation regarding the causes of this 
general degradation of religious life in India, it is a significant 
fact that the same period also witnessed a great decline in the 
general intellectual and cultural level of the people in India. But 
whether the first is the cause or the effect of the second, or whe¬ 
ther, and if so, how far, they reacted on each other, it is not easy 
to determine. It has been suggested that the universal appeal of 
Buddhism which brought within its fold peoples of diverse views 
and beliefs, in all stages of cultural development, wrought its 
own ruin. For, in order to satisfy the masses Buddhism had to 
come down from its high pedestal to their level and present itself 
in a popular garb which they could understand and appreciate and 
for which they felt an emotional urge in their own hearts. 
But by an inevitable process it also incorporated to a large extent 
the crude ideas, beliefs and religious practices hold by them. A 
popular religion has little scope for an appeal to the intellect, and 
it has to strive its utmost to win the hearts of the people. This 
process, with its inevitable result, was in full swing during the period 
under review. 

But whatever may be the cause, the most regrettable feature 
was the degradation in ideas of decency and sexual morality 
brought about by the religious practices. How far this evil corrod- 
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ed the whole society would be plain from a study of contemporary 
literature A great Sanskrit poet of the period gave a vivid des¬ 
cription of the deva-ddsls in a temple of Krishna and added that 
they made one feci as if the goddess Lakshml had come down on 
earth to attend her lord the god Murari. 3 Contemporary epigra- 
phic records also refer in rapturous terms to the personal charm 
and beauty of the hundreds of deva-dasls assigned to a single 
temple. 4 It is impossible to describe in a modern book some of 
the worst features of Tantrik theories and practices which have 
been described by an eminent Indian scholar to be “at once the 
most revolting and horrible that human depravity could think of.” 5 
Fortunately the esoteric character of Tantrik religion limited its 
field of operation, and it may be conceded that such debased 
forms of religious practices were exceptional and not normal. 
Even then we have to admit that the general effect of such religion 
was calculated to degrade rather than elevate the morals and gene¬ 
ral character of the people at large. 

If we remember that religion in all ages has had a profound effect 
on Indian minds, the state of religion during the period under re¬ 
view cannot be regarded as an isolated topic, but has to be reviewed 
in the context of the general history of India, in particular its poli¬ 
tical history, social and economic condition, development of art, etc. 
The overall picture is one of decadence in every respect as compared 
to the high standard of older times. It may therefore be urged, with 
some degree of plausibility, that the overthrow of Hindu rule was as 
much due to internal as to external causes. The wealth and luxury 
with its enervating effect upon character on the one hand, and the 
degraded religious and social life on the other, sapped the vitality 
of the people and destroyed Its manhood. The great fabric of culture 
and civilisation, reared up in course of centuries, was tottering, and 
it was no longer a question of whether but when it would fall. 
Foreign invasions merely accelerated the process of decay and 
hastened the downfall which was inevitable in any case. 

Next to the growing evil of Tantrik practices, and not altogether 
unconnected with it, is the almost complete disappearance of Bud¬ 
dhism from the land of its birth. This question has been discussed 
at some length in the section on Buddhism. It will suffice to state 
here that the principal reason seems to be the destruction by foreign 
invaders of the numerous monasteries in Bihar and Bengal which 
formed the stronghold of that religion. For the rest, it was partly 
assimilated to Brahmanical religion and partly survived in disguise 
or in a modified form in various medieval religious cults, specially in 
Bengal. M. M, Haraprasad Sastri even regarded the very little 
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known cult of Dharma-Thakur as a living relic of Buddhism in 
Bengal. 

The Brahmanical religion has always showed its catholicity by 
absorbing powerful rival religious sects. At a much earlier period 
it brought the cults of both Krishna-'Vasudeva and Rudra-Siva with¬ 
in its fold. 0 Now it repeated the same process m regard to Buddhism 
by declaring the Buddha to be an incarnation of Vishnu. The deve¬ 
loped doctrines and rituals of Mahiiyana and Brahmanical religion 
made such a near approach to each other, specially through the 
stress upon faith and devotion, worship of images of numerous 
gods and goddesses, and the use of Sanskrit in liturgical texts, on 
the part of the Buddhists, and the acceptance of Lhe principle of 
ahimsa, specially in regard to diet, on the part of the Brahmanas, 
that a merger of the two was not only rendered quite easy but be¬ 
came almost inevitable. The identification of the Buddha with 
Vishnu by means of the theory of incarnation completed Lhe process, 
and Buddhism silently merged itself into Brahmanical religion. 
Even today images of Buddha are worshipped as Siva or Vishnu 
in many places in Bengal. It is also interesting to note that Siva 
and Buddha were identified in Java, and in modern Balinese theology 
Buddha is regarded as a younger brother of Siva. Further, Siva, 
Vishnu and Buddha were all regarded as identical and so were their 
Saktis. These no doubt truly reflected the religious conception of the 
motherland. 

The Jains were more fortunate than the Buddhists. Under the 
patronage of the Later Chalukyas and the Hoysalas Jainism main¬ 
tained for long a position in the Deccan and South India, but with the 
growing influence of Vaishnavism and Saivism it gradually lost its 
importance in both these regions. The IToysala rulers, though con¬ 
verted to Vaishnavism, supported the Jain religion, but the Cholas 
and the Papdyas were bigoted Saivas, and are said to have persecuted 
the Jains. The successful revolution of the Saiva Lihgayat sect 
against the ICalachuri ruler Vijjala, who was a Jain, was also an 
important factor in the decline of Jainism, specially in the Deccan. 
Due to all these causes, Jainism gradually lost its hold in the Deccan 
and South India before the close of the period under review. 

Jainism was also affected by the assimilating power of 
Brahmanical religion, but to a much less extent than Buddhism. 
This is due to the innate rigidity and conservative character of 
Jainism which enabled it to maintain to a certain extent its special 
characteristics vis-a-vis Brahmanical religion. The result is that 
while Buddhism disappeared from India, Jainism is still a powerful 
force in Gujarat and Rajputana. This is also partly due to the fact 
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that these two strongholds suffered less from the iconoclastic fury 
of the early Muslim invaders than Bihar and Bengal where Buddhism 
found its last refuge. 

One great thing to be noted about Jainism is that it was never 
subjected to the contaminating influence of Tantrik ideas, which 
proved ruinous to Buddhism and Brahmanical religion in North 
India. The Vaishnava sects of Southern India were also largely 
free from the degrading Tantrik ideas of the North. This was mainly 
due to the rise of the great Aclidryas like Ramanuja and Madhva 
who shed lustre on this age. The great Advaita doctrine of Sankara, 
which had a triumphant career in the preceding period, cut at the 
very root of bhakti-vdda>, i.e. the doctrine of love and faith, for if there 
is only one universal spirit, there was no scope for love or devotion, 
which necessarily postulates two separate entities, the lover and the 
beloved, the devotee and the object of devotion. Ramanuja solved 
this problem and placed the bhakLi-cult on a firm philosophical basis 
by expounding the famous doctrine of Visishtadvaita-vada, which 
was a qualified form of Sankara’s Monism and a reply to his chal¬ 
lenge. In the system of Vaishnavism preached by these Achdnjas 
there was no place for the cowherd girls (gopts), an clement which 
so profoundly affected the Vaishnavism of the North and ultimately 
degraded it to the level of the gross form of Tantrik religion referred 
io above. 

But the South did not altogether escape the contamination of the 
North. If the Bhagavata Purana were really composed in South 
India, as many believe, we have an indisputable evidence of the 
dominance of the gopi element. Still later, Nimbarka, a Tailahga 
Brahmana, also stressed the gopi element. Krishna, surrounded by 
thousands of gopls, with Radha as his principal beloved, forms an 
essential element of his doctrine. It is, however, not without signi¬ 
ficance that Nimbarka, though hailing from the South, lived and 
preached in North India with his centre at Vrindavana (near 
Mathura), the reputed centre of Krishna’s dalliance with the gopis. 
The followers of Nimbarka are also mostly to be found in North 
India. The Radha cult preached by him was further stressed by 
Chaitanya in the sixteenth century and it is still the most popular 
aspect of North Indian Vaishnavism. 

The Saivas and Saktas were more affected by Tantrik ideas than 
the Vaishnavas. The Sakti cult almost became a synonym for 
Tantrik rites, often of a degrading character. Among the Saivas 
also, both in the North and the South, sects like Kapalikas and Kala- 
mukhas followed most repulsive and obnoxious practices associated 
with wine and women. 
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The growing menace ol Tantrik ideas and practices should not, 
however, blind us to the fact that purer and higher forms of reli¬ 
gious ideas and practices continued to flourish, at least among Ihc 
higher classes, even in those regions m North India which were 
most contaminated by the debased ideas. Further, as noted above, 
there were also large areas, particularly in Deccan and South India, 
where Tantrik influence was hardly perceptible. 

The growth ol big temples, both Saiva and Vaishnava, constitutes 
an important feature in the religious development, particularly in 
South India, Rich endowments made to them by kings, merchants, 
and oLher men of wealth made them not only important centres of 
higher education, but also centres of missionary activity and spiri¬ 
tual inspiration like the Buddhist monasteries of old. The mathas, 
which grew up in large numbers, not only supplemented these acti¬ 
vities, but also took up humanitarian work like feeding the poor and 
tending the sick. It is interesting to note that many Buddhist monas¬ 
teries were actually converted to such mathas. 

Relerence has been made above to the persecution of Jains by 
the Saiva rulers of the South. According to Tamil Puranas, the 
Saiva religion was flrmly established by the cruel torture inflicted 
on the Jains. Specific reference is made to a case of an earlier 
period when 8000 Jains were impaled on stakes. But according to 
some scholars the story is apocryphal. 7 There are also stories that 
Ramanuja and his followers were subjected to persecution by the 
Cholas who were ardent Saivas. It is difficult to say how far these 
stoi’ies can be relied upon as true, though some support is given to 
them by the fact that Ramanuja had to withdraw to Mysore and 
live there for more than twenty years, before he could return to 
Srlrangam. 8 But these cases, even if partially true, form an excep¬ 
tion to the general rule, and on the whole the Hindus, even during 
this period, did not show any lack of the spirit of toleration which 
marked the religious evolution in India throughout the ages. This 
spirit was displayed even towards the 'Muslims 9 in the face of the 
greatest provocation caused by their iconoclastic fury. 

B. BUDDHISM 
I. DOCTRINAL CHANGES 
1. Tantrik Buddhism 

The development of Tantrism, during the period under review, 
effected a radical change in the outlook and character of Buddhism. 
The Vanirns, whether of the Saiva or Sakta schools or of the Bud¬ 
dhists, primarily pertain to the sadhana, i.e. religious exercises ox~ 
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practices, as contrasted with any abstract philosophy. They have 
little to do with metaphysical speculations, since their leading 
object is to expound practical methods for the realisation of the 
ultimate truth. These methods and practices, sometimes of highly 
erotic nature, comprise, besides esoteric Yoga , a medley of hymns, 
rites, rituals, etc. So far as theological speculations and philoso¬ 
phical doctrines are concerned, the Saiva and Sakta Tantras accept 
the Brahmanical philosophical systems as authority, and utilise 
their fundamental tenets, while the Buddhist Tantras likewise 
adopt and put to use the Buddhist, or more precisely, Mahayana, 
principles. It should not be supposed that Buddhism, in the pro¬ 
cess of development, had evolved Tantrism at a certain stage of 
its growth, within its own spheres, or out of its own materials. 
For there is absolutely no inherent relation between Tantrism and 
Buddhism proper. In poinl of fact, Buddhism in the later phases 
of Mahayana had adopted, or had been engrafted into, these esoteric 
principles and practices which had an entirely independent growth 
and an independent history of their own. But, as pointed out above, Da 
Tantrik ideas may be traced in Buddhism from a very early period. 

Mahayana Buddhism does not recognise Sunyatd or perfect 
knowledge 10 to be the highest truth, which, according to its postu¬ 
lation, is a state where Sunyatd and Karuna are united together. 
Thus the emphasis of Mahayana is divided; as a system of religion 
it is characterised by its stress, no less if not more, on Karuna or 
universal compassion, a feature that is conspicuous by its absence 
in liinayana. The final goal of Hinayana being the attainment of 
Arhaihood, its followers are supposed to dedicate themselves to 
the selfish hankering lor personal liberation and to be thus busy 
with themselves only. On the contrary, the avowed object of 
Karuna Is to stimulate one to make use of one’s perfect knowledge 
in missionary activities for the welfare of the suffering world and 
the salvation of all beings. These missionary activities mainly 
consist of preaching the gospel to all the laity in order to banish 
their shroud of ignorance and make them realise the truth. 

Sunyatd, , or perfect wisdom, and Karuna, or universal com¬ 
passion, being associated together, generate in one’s mind, accord¬ 
ing to the Mahayana conception, the BodM-chitta. which is that 
mental state in Which nothing else remains but a firm determina¬ 
tion to attain bodhi or perfect knowledge, mixed up with a strong 
emotion of compassion for the redemption of all suffering beings 
of the world. The Bodhi-chitta next proceeds on an upward march 
through ten different stages ( bhumis), and when the last stage, 
known as Dharmamegha, is reached, one becomes a perfect Bodhi- 
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sattva. To the Mahayanists, Hie ultimate goal is not final extinction 
thiough Nirvana .,' 1 but to transcend the states of both bhava (exist¬ 
ence in the world of birth and death) and Nirvana (in the sense of 
extinction), and to attain Buddhahood through different stages of 
Boddliisattvahood. Every human being, nay, any creature of the 
world, is, according to Mahayana, a potential Buddha, and has with¬ 
in him all the possibilities of becoming a Sarnyak-sambudclha, i.e. 
the Perfectly Enlightened One; but this hidden possibility can find 
tangible expression only by the attainment of the Bodhi-chitla , 
which is a unified stale of Sunyata and Karima. 

This broad outlook of Mahayana, coupled with the spirit of 
benevolence and humanity, elevated it to the sublimity of a religion 
of love and tender sympathy for all sentient beings, and formed 
an important factor in popularising Buddhism far and wide, for 
the liberation of all people being the sacred jiledge of Mahayana, it 
stood out prominently as a religion for all. From this standpoint, it 
had to concern itself with, and accommodate within its fold, folks of 
all grades, shades, and tastes. But this zeal of popularisa¬ 
tion did overstep its limits, and ultimately brought about degene¬ 
ration in Mahayana, inasmuch as an influx of heterogeneous ele¬ 
ments of faith and religious practices into the enclosure of Buddhism 
was rendered inevitable. What is, to the ordinary or plebian sec¬ 
tion of people, a religion, if it be not something that consists of 
belief in a pantheon of gods and goddesses and of the performance 
of rites and ceremonies and some esoteric practices along with the 
muttering of mystic formulas, etc. with which they had been hither¬ 
to only too familiar? So, in order to satisfy the ideas and sentiments 
of what is called the mass mind, manifold ceremonies and rites and 
rituals of very popular and homely nature had to be incorporated, 
and at the same time elements of mantras, dhdranls, mudrds, man da- 
las, etc. introduced into the religion of the Buddha. Gradually, 
however, a section of people of higher intellectual level, too, became 
convinced of the efficacy of the mantra-charms as the simplest and 
most suitable means for the realisation of the ultimate truth. 
Just at this stage of development Mahayana was subdivided into two 
distinct schools, Manira-ydna or Mantra-nay a and Pdramitd-yuna or 
Paramita-naya, and the former may justly be regarded as the initial 
stage of Tantrik Buddhism. In this stage the emphasis was laid 
mainly on the elements of mantra, dhdranZ, mudra, manclah, abhi- 
sheka, etc. But these elements of esoterism have by nature a pro¬ 
pensity to generate beliefs in magic, sorcery, charms, etc., having 
their application to gods, demigods, ghosts, goblins, demons, fiends 
and the like. And when to these were added the elements of yoga 
or sexo-yogic practices, it was full-fledged Tantrism. It may 
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thus be said that ihe Mahayana doctrine of Karuna, was, directly or 
indirectly, responsible for introducing Tantrism in Buddhism. This 
doctrine of universal compassion, as such, was also adopted and 
utilised to the full by the Tantrik Buddhists themselves All their 
teachings, all their mystic rites and ceremonies and practices, bear 
the impress of Kami id on them, and every thing they do is professed 
to be undertaken with the set purpose of saving the world from all 
miseries. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that there is no funda¬ 
mental difference between the esoteric sadhand (religious endeav¬ 
ours) of the Brahmanical and Buddhist Tantrism. Both the 
schools lay equal stress upon the theological principles of duality 
in non-duality, and hold that the ultimate non-dual reality possesses 
in its nature the potency of two aspects or attributes, viz. the 
negative and (he positive, the static and the dynamic, the principle 
of pure consciousness and the principle of activity. In the Abso¬ 
lute Being these two aspects and attributes lie merged together in 
a state of absolute non-duality. In the process of phenomenalisa- 
tion, however, come separation and duality, which mean bondage 
and suffering, the ultimate escape from which is liberation. The 
final goal of both the schools is to destroy all principles of dualism 
and to attain the final state of non-duality. 

These two aspects of the absolute reality are conceived as Siva 
and Sakti in Brahmanical Tantrism and as Prajna and Updya in. 
Buddhist Tantrism. The terms Prajnd. and Updya are not of its 
coinage but are copiously used also in Mahayana literature, and 
are practically synonymous with Sunyatd and Karuna. respectively. 
Sunyata is Prajnd because it represents perfect wisdom, i.e, know¬ 
ledge of the void-nature of the self and the dharmas. Karuna. or 
universal compassion is called Updya because it is the means or 
medium for the attainment of the Bodhi-chitia for the realisation 
of the highest goal. Prajnd or Sunyatd (perfect knowledge) re¬ 
presents a static or negative state of mind which separates the indi¬ 
vidual from the world of suffering beings; it makes one observe 
the world of existence from a point of view where there is neither 
suffering nor happiness and, therefore, no opportunity left for dis¬ 
playing the spirit of benevolence; it makes a man altogether static. 
Updya or Karuna on the other hand, operates in one’s mind like 
a dynamic force, draws one’s attention to the world of suffering, 
and as the symbol ol universal compassion removes the miseries 
of the suffering world. Through Prajnd, which is the one universal 
principle underlying the diversity of the phenomenal world, one’s 
mind is purified, while Updya is that principle which brings down 
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one’s perfectly purified mind to this phenomenal world, Die world 
around us, where the helpless beings are suffering the miseries of 
life. IX Upaya impels one Lo benevolent activities I'or the removal 
of sorrow, those moral activities are to be yoked with and conduct¬ 
ed by Praj ha. Prajna or Sunyatd, standing for perfect wisdom, is 
regarded as absolutely passive and negative aspect of the reality, 
while Up ay a or Karund, with its active inspiration and because of 
its dynamic nature, is conceived as the active and positive aspect 
of the same. The nature of Prajnd is non-existence, and that of 
Upaya existence; Prajna is essencelessness, while Updya is of posi¬ 
tive nature; so the whole truth is the unity of both these positive 
and negative aspects. 

The first, as also the foremost, innovation that the Tantrik 
Buddhism effected was the conception of these two cardinal prin¬ 
ciples of Sunyatd and Karund or Prajna, and Upaya of Mahayana 
as the female and the male. Accordingly, Prajna or Sunyatd is 
the female, and Updya or Karuna, male. The Tantrik Buddhism 
differs from the Saiva and Saida Tanlras as well as some other Indian 
systems of philosophy in regarding the negative, static or unquali¬ 
fied aspect of the reality as the female, and the positive or active 
counterpart as the male. Nevertheless, the most important thing in 
the Buddhist Tantras is the stress on the union of Prajna and Updya 
both in the philosophical and in the esoteric Yogic senses. Prajna 
is declared to be bondage, if unassociated with Updya , and so is also 
Updya bereft of Prajna; when the one is conjoined with the other, 
the two, being one, become liberation. In other words, the truth 
is both Prajna and Updya united together. The commingling of 
Prajna and Updya, like that of water and milk, in a state of non¬ 
duality, constitutes a state perfectly pure from the defilement of 
reality and unreality and subjectivity and objectivity, and it has 
only to be realised by intuition. 

This ultimate state of non-duality, on the destruction of all 
principles of dualism, is called by the Tantrik Buddhists the state 
of Yuganaddha, which is variously called in other esoteric systems 
-as Advaya, Maithuna, Samarasa, etc. One reaching the stage of 
Yuganaddha has attained perfect enlightenment and eternal tran¬ 
quillity and has crossed the sea of birth and death. This is in fact 
perfect enlightenment of Buddhatva., and this is the way in which, 
according to the Tantrik Buddhists, innumerable Buddhas have 
attained perfection. 

The Tantrik Buddhists share in common with other esoteric 
schools the notion that practices of austere penances, difficult vows, 
'fasting, going oh pilgrimage, etc., only inflict torture upon the body 
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and mind of a man, make him morbid, disfigure his face, and so on, 
but can never bring forth perfection. To them this very approach 
appears to be unnatural, and perfect enlightenment is attainable 
only through an easy process, viz. through enjoyment. This either 
supplements or is supplemented by another conception of moment¬ 
ous consequences, viz. that the male and female represent in this 
world the division that exists in the nature of the Absolute as Updya 
and Prajna (cf. &iva and Sakti), the union of which is the highest 
reality. As such, to obtain the highest spiritual experience, men 
and women must first of all realise themselves as manifestations of 
Updya and Prajna and be united together in body, mind, and spirit; 
the supreme bliss that emerges from that union is the highest reli¬ 
gious gain. All esoteric sadhana must, therefore, be performed by 
the male and female together, and this is precisely the easy process 
of realising the highest truth. The son of MayadevT, Lord Buddha, 
was the incarnation of Updya, and his wife Gopa that of Prajna, 
and the Buddha attained, we are told, supreme bliss ( Mahdsuktm) 
of the nature of Nirvana in union with the Prajna, Gopa. 12 

If in the Buddhist Tantras, therefore, Prajna, the female aspect 
of the absolute, is viewed as the goddess ( Bhagavati ), it is also a 
term often used to imply the Mudrd, which technically denotes the 
woman to be adopted in the Yogic practice. She is also called 
Vajru-kanya, Yuvaii (young woman) and so on. In some Taniras, 
a beautiful girl of sixteen to be adopted for the sadhana is styled as 
Prajna, while, again in some places Prajna is the word for the female 
organ, because it is the seat of all pleasure, which is great bliss 
( Mahasukha ). Prajna and Updya , as the symbol of the female and 
male, are also called, respectively, the lotus ( padma ) and the 
thunder ( vajra ), the former symbolising the female, and the latter, 
the male organ. 

The Yogic practices involving the physical and physiological 
union of the Prajna and the Updya lead to the inner union of the 
two, and through this Yogic union is produced supreme bliss ( Maha¬ 
sukha ) which, according to the Buddhist and all other schools of 
Tantra, is the very nature of the Absolute. One realises the Abso¬ 
lute only when one realises one’s own self as perfect bliss. The 
ultimate end is, therefore, to attain this state of perfect bliss. In 
our ordinary life we do feel like experiencing intense pleasure in 
our sex-experiences, but between the sex-pleasure and perfect bliss, 
which constitutes the ultimate nature of our self, there is an abyss 
of difference. The experiences of sex-pleasure, extremely transi¬ 
tory and of defiled character as they are, only fasten us to a lower 
plane of life, as against ministering to our progress towards self- 
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realisation. But the sexo-yog'ic sculhana oi' the Tanlriks is a 
sddhand which is calculated to be capable of transmuting ''even 
gross sex-pleasure into the realisation of infinite bliss in which all 
the activities of the mind are absolutely lost and in which the self 
and the world around are lost in an all-pervading oneness”. Tins 
is what is reckoned as Nirvana,' 3 by the Tantrik Buddhists. 

With the identification of Mahasukha with Nirvana and that of 
the principles of Prajna and Updija with the female and male organs, 
the Mahayana conception of the Bodhi-chUia was destined to 
undergo a thorough change in Tantrik Buddhism. The Bodhi-chitta 
is no more the state of the mind in which reigns only a strong de¬ 
termination to attain perfect wisdom ( bodhi ), but signifies Ihe pro¬ 
duction of an extremely blissful state of mind through the Yocjic 
union of the male and the female. This is further elaborated by 
the identification of the different philosophical concepts with the 
various parts of the nervous system of the human body and the 
conception oi the attainment of the final bliss as a physical process, 
which is too technical and intricate to be explained here. 

2. Vajra-yana 

This system of Tantrism, compounded with the principle of 
sexo-yogic practice, is conventionally known by the general name 
of Vajra-yana, or the Adamantine path. But perhaps we should 
rather take Vajra-yana merely as the name of a school of Tantrik 
Buddhism, though undoubtedly the largest school. The justification 
of the name of the school is to be sought in its preference ol' the use of 
the term Vajra in place of Sunyatd. In this system Vajra connotes 
the unchangeable adamantine void-nature of the self and of the 
dharmas. Thus Vajra-yana is the way for the realisation of the 
uajra-naturc or the changeless and impenetrable void-nature of the 
self and all entities. It has been rightly suggested that Vajra-yana 
may also be designated as Sunyaid-yana . 14 

Notwithstanding the considerable emphasis laid by Vajra- 
yana upon the secret Yogic practices, absolute confidence was not 
reposed upon them as the only method of realising the truth. This 
is evinced by the high degree of importance attached at the same 
time to the worship of various gods and goddesses of an extensive 
pantheon that it evolved, to the numerous rites and practices that 
it developed, to the efficacies of mantra-c harms, mudras , mandalas, 
and so on. A singular peculiarity that marks out Vajra-yana is 
that it considers everything as vajra. For instance, in worshipping 
a god, it is not only that the god adored is meditated on as of vajra 
(void) nature, but also the image of the god, the mantras , the pro- 
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cesses of worship, the worshipper himself, etc., are all supposed to 
be vajra. This vajra bias is so acute in the minds ol the followers 
of the system that even the articles of worship including the image, 
flowers, lamp, conchshell, bell, jar, incense, sesamum, fried paddy, 
etc., all bear the mark of vajra on them. The idea underlying this 
apparently queer pursuit is, however, simple; anything stamped 
with vajra before one’s eyes conduces to the realisation of the void- 
nature of the self and the dharmas. 

The most outstanding feature of Vajra-yana is the identifica¬ 
tion of Ihc ultimate reality with the conception of a Lord Supreme 
( Bhagavdn) as Vajrasattva, sometimes also called Yajradhara. This 
monotheistic conception is the most significant departure of Vajra- 
yana from earlier Buddhism. This Vajrasattva is not merely of the 
nature of Sfvnyat a, but is as well the non-dual state of Sunyatu and 
Karima. He is thus the Being of infinite wisdom and universal 
compassion. Hence it is that Vajrasattva is often identified with 
the Bodhi-chitta. He who realises Vajrasattva becomes himself 
Vajrasattva. To realise Vajrasattva is to bring home to one’s 
mind that all existence is nothing but Sunyaia, in its pure nature, 
and as soon as one attains to this knowledge, one becomes Vajra¬ 
sattva.' 11 ’ 

The evolution of the idea of Vajrasattva as the Lord Supreme 
ushered into being a new and expanded pantheon of gods and 
goddesses in Vajra-yana. Vajrasattva as the Primal Enlightened 
One is Adi-Buddha. The Primal Lord is possessed of live kinds of 
knowledge conceived as his five attributes, from which proceed five 
kinds of meditation ( dhyanas ); from these, again, emanate five 
deities known as the five Dhyani-Buddhas or Tathagatas, viz. 
Vairochana, Eatnasambhava, Amitabha, Amoghasiddhi and Aksho- 
bhya. These Dhyani-Buddhas, who are the presiding deities over the 
five ska.ndh.as or elements whose aggregate constitutes the body, 
have each got a divine consort or Sakti of his own, viz. Vajradhat- 
visvari, Lochana, Mamaka, Pandara and Arya-Tara respectively. Each 
Dhyam-Buddha has again a particular Bodhi-sattva as a son as it 
were, and also a particular human Buddha (Manushi Buddha). The 
consort of Vajrasattva himself is variously called as Vajra-sattvat- 
mika, Vajra-Varahl, Prajna, Prajna-paramila, etc. We have the 
injunction of many a sadhana. that the god to be worshipped is to 
be meditated on as in union with or deeply embraced by his Sakti 
or Prajna ,, filled with erotic emotion and as enjoying great bliss 
(Mahasukha). This illustrates the principle of Yugana&dha or 
Advaya. Thus we find that Vajrasattva and some other gods are 
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depicted in sculpture as “ in sexual union touching at all poinls of 
contact”, representing the knowledge o£ non-dual union. 

Some idea of the actual process of worship and nature of medi¬ 
tation in Vajra-yana may be had from the description of a parti¬ 
cular sadhana of a deity. First, the Lord Supreme should be 
meditated on with the five Dhyanl-Buddhas, and then flowers arc 
to be offered. Then these five with their five respective Sakiis are 
to be adored with offerings of flowers, incense, lamp, etc. Then 
follow some other details including the devotee’s confession of his 
sms before the Lord and taking refuge in the three jewels, Buddha, 
Dharma and Saiiigha. “Then he takes the resolution of producing 
the Bodhi-chitta for the well-being and deliverance of all, and 
adopts the path followed by the Sugatas and their followers. Then 
he should think of the world, both static and dynamic, as all void, 
and place himself in the void with the 7nanlra, ‘Orii, I am of the 
nature of the immutable knowledge, of the void’. Then ho should 
realise that all the dharmcis are pure by nature and he, too, is pure 
by nature, and then he should read, ‘Naturally pure are all the 
dharmcis, pure am I by nature—amen”. Then after some details 
follows the meditation of the self as the Lord himself, and that of 
various gods and goddesses on either side of the Lord with mantras, 
etc. 16 

3. Kalachakra-yana 

Within the fold of Vajra-yana there arose, in or about the tenth 
century A.D., a school known as Kalachakra-yana, which should 
not be regarded as a separate school of Tantrik Buddhism distinct 
from Vajra-yana. The supreme deity in this school is called the 
Lord Srl-Kalachakra. Kola means the ultimate immutable know¬ 
ledge ( Prajna ) or the state of Sunyatd, while Chakra means the 
cycle of the world process, or the body of the Lord containing the 
potency of the existence of the universe, which is just the principle 
of Updya. Kalachakra, therefore, implies the absolutely unified 
principle of Prajna and Updya, and he is thus the Bodhi-chitta. In 
some Tantras he is characterised as Sunyatd and Kama unified, as 
the non-dual Lord, and as embracing Prajna. There is, therefore, 
no essential difference between the two conceptions of Kalachakra 
and Vajrasattva. As to other matters also, viz. Worship, mantras, 
practices, rites, etc,, the principle and method are the same both 
in Kalachakra-yana and Vajra-yana. The difference between the two 
lies in a few distinctive features of Kalachakra-yana, of which one, 
though not the main, is the introduction and predominance in the 
system of a number of gods and their female energies, having awful 
and terrible aspects, though as powerful as the celestial Buddhas 
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themselves, and of other dreadful ficndesses known as Ddkinls, all ol 
whom have to be appeased with mantra-charms, magic circles, offer¬ 
ings and sacrifices. One other distinctive feature is the stress on time 
which is the common meaning of the term Kola. Time , with all 
its divisions and subdivisions, viz. moment, hour, day, night, week, 
forlnight, month, year, etc., dwells within one’s body, in which lies 
the whole universe with all its animate beings and inanimate ob¬ 
jects. And Time with its divisions is caused by, or is the produc¬ 
tion of, the vital winds ( vayus) that remain diffused throughout the 
entire nervous system of one’s body. One who can control the 
vital winds in the nerves by Yogic practices, thereby keeps oneself 
above all influence of the whirl of Time, which is the root cause of 
all miseries including' decay and destruction. 17 

The Vajra-yana and Kalachakra-yana completed the evolution 
of Buddhism in India. As we have seen above, some time after 
the seventh century A.D. Hinayana was practically dislodged by 
Mahayana from the mainland of India. After the tenth century, 
Mahayana, too, in its turn, was to a considerable extent eclipsed by 
Vajra-yana, which “revolted against both the monasticism and 
scholasticism of Hinayana Buddhism and the intellectual pedantry 
of the Mahayanists”, 13 and now began to make its triumphant 
headway. It exerted its influence most in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A.D., wherever in India Buddhism prevailed at that time. 
The influence of Kalachakra-yana was felt more from the latter 
half of the eleventh century, and speaking generally, its sphere of 
influence was limited to Bengal, Magadha (.South Bihar) and 
Kashmir, though subsequently it spread to Nepal. Round these- 
two schools a vast body of literature grew up in different Buddhist 
monasteries, while the artists carved out a large number of images 
of deities of the Vajra-yana and Kalachakra-yana pantheons for 
worship in numerous temples that were built up. 

4. Sahaja-yana 

In Bengal, during the Pala period, a section of the Tantrik Bud¬ 
dhists rose in revolt against all conventionalism, ceremonialism, 
muttering of m antras, etc, of Vajra-yana. These rebels, known aa 
Sahajiya Buddhists, also made their position distinct by their 
scrupulous abhorrence of high thinking and deep learning, even of 
constructing images and worshipping gods, etc.; for truth, they 
affirmed, was a matter of intuition and could never be attained by 
these artificial and unnatural means. To that end one must pro¬ 
ceed through the natural way, which lies not in discarding the in¬ 
born propensities of human beings and the total annihilation of the 
sex passions, but in sublimating the same. Sahajiya Buddhists, to 
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whom deliberate infliction oi‘ any sort of strain on human nature 
was an idea as shocking as it was sickening, would adopt human 
nature itself as the best appliance for realising the truth, and con¬ 
sequently they called Lhcir path the easiest, the most straight and 
the most natural (sahajn). The path was one of Yoga practices, 
for the process of Yoga, according to their way of flunking, takes 
its rise from one’s sex impulses. 

The fundamental tenets of these Sahajiyas arc known exclusive¬ 
ly from a number of Charyapaclas or devotional songs and Dollies 
composed by them. As for the Yogic practices, the Sahaja-yana 
accepts the general Tantrik Buddhist texts as its authority, though 
it invented some new terminologies to suit its standpoint. In the 
matter of sexo-yogic practices, the Sahajiya Buddhists, however, 
went ahead of the Vajra-yanists by laying more emphasis on two 
points, viz. (i) the imperative necessity of making the body 
sufficiently strong and fit before starting with Yogic processes; and 
(ii) conception of an internal female force in the Nirmana-chakra 
(navel region), corresponding to that of the Kala-kundalini saldi 
of the Brahmanical Taniras. 

The sphere of influence of the Sahajiya Buddhist cult was for 
the most part Bengal and probably, to some extent, its western and 
south-western environs. When exactly this offshoot of Tantrik 
Buddhism rose as a distinct school is difficult to determine, but 
many of the poets of the Chary&s and Dohds are known to have 
flourished in the eleventh and twelfth centuries during the Pa la 
period. In popular mind the term Sahajiya or Sahaja-yana is an¬ 
other name for excesses and debauchery, but the authors of the 
Chary as and Dohcis do not seem to have prized morality any less 
than other religious systems do. 19 

II. SPHERE OF INFLUENCE 

There is a general belief that Bengal and Bihar remained the only 
resorts of Buddhism in India after the age of Harsha-vardhana, till 
it was finally extirpated in the twelfth century. But both epigraphic 
and literary records testify to the fact that it had quite a large num¬ 
ber of followers in other parts of India also, even between A.D. 1000 
and 1200. It is true that Buddhism had ceased to be a creative 
force in religion, literature or aesthetics, and was merely a legacy 
of the past in less capable hands. But it is equally true that Bud¬ 
dhism, in a new form, was stiff a living religion in India during this 
period. This will be evident from the following account of Bud¬ 
dhism, arranged on a regional basis. 
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1. Pala kingdom (Bengal and Bihar) 

In A.D. 1000 the king of Bengal (Gauda) was Mahlpala I, 20 
doubtless the most energetic ruler of the line after the great 
Dharmapala and his son Devapala, both from political and religi¬ 
ous points of view. Under him the Pala monarchy once again out¬ 
stripped the limits of Magadha to the west, while a galaxy of Bud¬ 
dhist scholars and other celebrities joined hands with him to revive 
Buddhism in Eastern India from the stupor into which it had fallen 
in the tenth century A.D. After him his son Nayapala strove, not 
without success, Lo maintain the progress of Buddhism. It suffer¬ 
ed decline during the political troubles that followed, 21 but in the 
reign of Ramapala (c. A.D. 1077-1120) the religion was again active 
and stirring, and a number of scholars, teachers and artists shed 
lustre on the age of the last great Pala king. But this was the last 
flickering of the lamp and Buddhism steadily declined till it was 
finally ousted from the land of its birth by the Muslim raids to¬ 
wards the close of the twelfth century A.D. 

The possession of Magadha gave the Buddhist Pala rulers the 
mastery over the greatest vihdras or samgharamas of India, viz. 
Nalanda, Odantapurl (Uddanclapura, probably near the town of 
Bihar), and Vikramasila (near Bhagalpur), 22 the last two being the 
creation of the Palas themselves towards the commencement of 
their rule. The vihdras, as is well known, served as Buddhist 
seats of learning, as also citadels of strength of the Samgha, and 
the centres wherefrom radiated the influence of their doctrine and 
culture. As such, they played a very important part in the propa¬ 
gation of Buddhism and maintaining its influence. 

Nalanda, the origin and glorious history of which have been re¬ 
ferred to above, 23 was damaged by fire some time before the eleventh 
regnal year of Mahlpala I, but was repaired in that year. Far more 
damaging to it was, however, the rise of Vikramasila, which, we are 
told, had about this time surpassed Nalanda in fame and renown. 
Toranatha even hints that the professorial board of Vikramasila 
kept watch over the affairs of Nalanda, which amounts to a sort of 
control by the former over the latter. 24 Like Vikramasila in Ma¬ 
gadha, the university of Somapuri occupied a position of pre¬ 
eminence in Bengal ever since the days of Dharmapala. 26 The 
monastery of Somanurl, the site of which is represented by Pahar- 
pur in North Bengal, was in a flourishing condition till the eleventh 
century. The great Atlsa or ALIsa Dlpankara resided here when 
he translated into Tibetan, in collaboration with some others, the 
Madhyamaka-raina-prctdipa of Ehavavivelta. 26 We have also a 
stone inscription on a pillar, in characters of the eleventh century, 
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.found in the ruins of Paharpur, recording that Ihc pillar was caused 
to be made by SrI-Dasavala-garbha for Ihc good of the animate 
beings . 27 

About the middle of the eleventh century, the Soviapuri-mahd- 
viheira was set on fire by the armies of Vangfda or South-east Ben¬ 
gal. Even though, some time after, a monk, Vipulasrlmitra, under¬ 
took a wholesale renovation of the monastery, 2b it could not be re¬ 
stored to its former glory. About this time Ramapala established 
a new mahd-vihdra , in North Bengal, called Jagaddalu, which also 
came to occupy an important position in Bengal. Besides Vibhuti- 
chandra and Danasila, the two most renowned celebrities of Jagad- 
dala, the names of some other scholars, c.g. Mokshakaragupla, the 
logician, Subhakaragupta, Dharmakara, etc. are intimately associat¬ 
ed with Jagaddala, where the great Salcyasrlbhadra is also said to 
have dwell for some time. 29 

To all these mdha-viharas or universities, richly endowed with 
royal grants, flocked learners from all quarters of India to receive 
instructions at the feet of the most profound savants of the day. 
Another feature that marked them, and which Is historically very 
important, is that they were largely frequented by monks from 
Tibet, specially from the time of Mahipaia I. This resulted in 
bringing Tibet closer to India than ever. While, usually on invita¬ 
tion from the Tibetan kings, the viharas used to send forth from 
time to time pre-eminent scholars to the Land of Snow with the 
mission of preaching the gospel of the Buddha or reforming the 
religion there, they also frequently supplied competent monks to 
that country for translating Buddhist works from Sanskrit into 
Tibetan. Thus the nucleus of a Tibetan Buddhist literature began 
to take shape in Tibet. Gradually, the Tibetans, too, began to study 
Sanskrit under Indian monks both in Tibet and in India and took 
up the task which had hitherto been done by the Indian monks 
only. The influx of the Tibetan monks began to swell more and 
more as time went on, and the universities had, as a matter of course, 
to make commodious provisions Cor them to learn Sanskrit and bet 
LocMvas. The Buddhist Pcmditas of India, in their turn, found it 
alluring to master Tibetan, in order to permeate Tibet all the more 
with the doctrines of Buddhism by means of Tibetan translations of 
Sanskrit books, and the Indian universities, particularly those of 
Eastern India and Kashmir, became genial centres of the cultivation, 
of Tibetan, The growth of the vast Tibetan Buddhist literature 
was thus due as much to the contributions of Indian scholars, as to 
those of the Tibetans themselves, That literature forms now, for 
the most part, the only extant source of our information regarding 
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the Indian Buddhist scholars and their ivories during the period under 
review. 

Besides Somapurl and Jagaddala, there were many other less 
known viharas in Bengal in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Among these Devlkola in North Bengal and Pandita-uifidra in the 
Chittagong District of East Bengal deserve particular mention and 
were noted as seats of Buddhist learning and culture. 30 

Amongst the host of Buddhist scholars who kept the light burn¬ 
ing in Bengal and Bihar in the eleventh and twelfth centuries by 
their writings and other exertions, and at the same time propagated 
and popularised the faith, through the medium of translation, in 
Tibet, it is possible to name only a few. Tilopada or Tilopa, alias 
Prajhabhadra, was a celebrity of the Pandita-vihara. Nadapada, 
alias Yasobhadra, a Kashmirian by birth, was his disciple, who 
worked for some time, along with Vinayasrimitra and some others 
of Kashmir, in the grand vihara of Kanakastupa, which is located by 
some in Kashmir, but was really in the district of Tipperah of East 
Bengal. 31 According to the Tibetan tradition he succeeded Jetari 
in the Chair of the North-door Pandita of Vikramaslla, and 
subsequently became the High-priest of Vajrasana. 32 Jetari, 
alias Jetakarna, was the son of one Gaganaghosha, a Brahmana, 33 
and not of Garbhapada 34 nor of king Sanatana of Varendra, 35 as 
tradition would have it. Tradition also makes Nadapada a pre¬ 
ceptor, and Jetari a teacher, of the great Atlsa Dipahkara, but there 
is no positive evidence to substantiate it. The distinction of being 
a preceptor of Atlsa, however, rightly belongs to Ratnakara Santi, 38 
better known to the Tibetans as Santi-pada, a voluminous writer, 
an eminent logician, and occupant of the Chair of PandiLa, a prize 
post at that time, at the East gate of Vikramaslla 37 in the first half 
of the eleventh century. His tiLie Rajacharya , 38 if it has any 
genuine significance at all, shows that he was the spiritual guide 
of Mahxpala I. Contemporary with him was Jnanasrimitra of 
Gauda, also associated with Vikramaslla. Advayavajra, who 
belonged to the same age and was known variously as Advayagupta, 
Atulyavajra, Avadhutapada, Maitripada, etc., testifying to his emi¬ 
nence, lived in the Devlkota-vihara of North Bengal. The next 
exalted figure is Atlsa Dipahkara, 39 otherwise called Dipahkara 
Srijxlana, undoubtedly the greatest of all Buddhist P arid it as of Ben¬ 
gal, and possibly the most outstanding personality in the entire 
Buddhist world after Nagarjuna. He was appointed the High-priest 
of Vikramaslla by Nayapala about A.D. 1040-42, but resigned owing 
to the repeated importunities of the Tibetan king Ye-ses-hod arid 
his successor Chah Chub, in order to go over to Tibet to reform the 
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religion thercoi. On his way he resided for a year in Nepal, lie 
was received with royal honours in Tibet and worked almost 
miracles there during the thirteen years of his great mission, t 111 his 
death in A.D. 1053 ai the age of seventy-three. The Tibetans still 
bestow divine honours upon him and he richly deserves them on ac¬ 
count of his literary and missionary activity in that far-off land. An¬ 
other illustrious monk, later by half a century, was Abhayakara- 
gupta, a contemporary of Ramapala, and a gfoiy of Vikiama.slla in 
its last days. To him also is attributed the authorship of a good 
many works, mostly on Vajra-yana and Kalachakra-yana, and he 
exerted immense influence on Tibetan thought through his numer¬ 
ous translations. He is said in different anecdotes to have been 
born in Gauda or in Jharikhanda of Orissa, but in the colophons of 
at least two works of his own he figures as one of Magadha. He is 
still worshipped as a great saint by the Northern Buddhists and 
many stories arc current aboul his various supernatural powers. 10 

Another monk of great repute was Mahdpuiidita Vibhuti- 
chandra, son of a king ( rdja-pvlra) and a celebrity of Jagaddala. 
He was a contemporary of, or just posterior to, Abhayakaraguplu, 
and a pretty large number of Vajra-yana and Kalachakra-yana 
works are associated with his name either as an author or as a 
translator or redactor. ITe also went to Tibet, and on his return 
journey made a halt in Nepal for some time. n Another famed 
writer on Tantrilc Buddhism of about this period was Danaslla of 
Jagaddala, who must not be confounded with an earlier namesake 
of his of the time of Dharmapala. He made his mark chiefly as a 
translator, and translated without aid more than fifty works inlo 
Tibetan. 42 

Although all these scholar-monks and others of this period 
concerned themselves primarily with Vajra-yana and Kalachakra- 
yana in their literary activities, some of them, including Jetari, 
Ratnakara-santi, Alisa Dipankara and Abhayakaragupta, made 
contributions to Mahiiyana literature (Siitra, Mdo-Hgrel) by their 
commentaries and sub-commentaries. 43 A gloss on the Ashtasu- 
hasrika Prajndpdramitd, entitled Amnayamisarini, is ascribed to 
king Ramapala himself. 44 The study of Buddhist logic was also 
pot neglected in Bengal in this period and we have logical treatises 
in Tibetan translation of Jetari, Ratniikara Santi, Mokshakaragupta, 
etc. 

As literature is a fair index of the ideas of people of the upper 
stratum, art normally reflects the popular mind. In matters religi¬ 
ous, art expresses itself through divine images and the temples 
built for them. A large number of Buddhist images belonging to 
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this period 46 presuppose a large number of votaries of that religion 
among the ordinary people. 

2. Kashmir 

Another vigorous centre of Buddhism was Kashmir. The 
exodus of numerous missionaries from this region in order to 
spread the doctrine in Tibet and Central Asia had made the valley 
a sort of holy land to the Northern Buddhists. When, after the 
notorious persecution of the Faith in Tibet by Glan-dar-ma 4C , the 
decaying religion was revived a century later, it was mostly the 
Kashmirian sramanas whose services were requisitioned to re¬ 
instruct the people of Tibet in the forgotten Law. 47 

Again, of the number of sramanas who went over to China in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, some belonged to Kashmir. For 
instance, a Kashmirian sramana went, along with another, prob¬ 
ably named Danapala, of Udyana, in A.D. 980 to China, where the 
emperor commissioned them, both well-versed in the Tripitaka, to 
translate the scriptures from Sanskrit into Chinese. In A.D. 1005 
another sramana from Kashmir repaired to China with some manu¬ 
scripts and a twig of the sacred Bodhi-tree of Bodh-Gayu, which he 
presented to the Chinese emperor. 48 

Within the valley itself Buddhism had in the past found in 
Lalitaditya Muktapida and his grandson, Jayapida, of the eighth 
century, two powerful Brahmanical kings very tolerant towards 
Buddhism. 49 To the Buddhists of Kashmir, the great Buddha 
image installed by Lalitaditya at his new capital, Parihasapura, 
and the statue of the Great Buddha (Brihad-Buddha) set up much 
earlier by Jayendra, the maternal uncle of king Pravarasena II, in 
the Jayendra -vihdra of Srlnagara, 50 were objects of great adoration 
even in the eleventh century. When king Harsha (A.D, 1089-1101) 
of the Lohara dynasty, in a fit of rage, gave himself up to the 
destruction of the divine images of Kashmir, these two colossal 
statues of the Buddha were saved, it is said, at the intercession of 
two Buddhists. 61 But this might also have been due to Harsha’s own 
pro-Buddhist leanings, clearly reflected in the hymn entitled Ashta- 
m ahasthdna-chaitya-van dand-stava which, along with another hymn, 
Suprabhdta-prabhata-stotra, is attributed to his authorship in the 
Tangyur.® 2 And it derives further corroboration from the fact 
that it was in his presence, or under his auspices, that the transla¬ 
tion of the Paralokasiddhi of Dharmottara was executed by Bhavya- 
raja of Kashmir in the Ratnarasmi-uih dr a at AnupamapuraL 3 But 
king Jayasimha (A.D. 11284155), the contemporary of Kalb.ana, 
lacked this catholicity of heart, and broke up images and burnt 
down a vihdra at Arigon near Srlnagara, though it was afterwards 
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rebuilt. 51 ' Fortunately only lew bigots of the type oi Jayasiihha 
sat on the throne of Kashmir. 

The famous Jayendra-m/iara of Srinagara and the Raja-udnTra 
founded by Lalitaditya at Parihasapura, which long inspired the 
Buddhists of Kashmir, had played out their part in history by the 
eleventh century A.D. But the two celebrated vihdras , viz. Ratna- 
gupta- and Ratnarasmi-mhara, in the centre of Anupamapura, 
figure as the greatesi centres of Buddhist learning and culture in 
Kashmir in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 615 There a vast 
body of literature grew up in Tibetan translation during this period, 
and a considerable part of this corpus of translation seems to relate 
to Mahayana works. 66 

But in Kashmir, as in Bengal, Vajra-yana and Kalachakra-y.Tna 
found a fertile soil and the Tangyur furnishes us with the names of 
a fairly large number of Vajrcicharyas and Kdlachakracharyas of 
Kashmir of this period, who made mark as authors, commentators 
and translators. Pre-eminent amongst these are Jnanasrlmitra 
(A.D. 1074) of Anupama-mhara, and Buddhasrljnana, Sarvajnasrtrak- 
shita and Sakyasrlbhadra, called ‘the Grand Pandita of Kdsmira’J' 1 
Among less known scholars may be mentioned Jayiinanda, Surva- 
gupta, Sumanahsn, Jinamitra, Tilaka-kalasa, Prajnasrlgupta, Vala- 
sribhadra, Mahajana and Manoratha, whose dates cannot be fixed 
within precise limits, except that of the first, Jayananda, who 
flourished about A.D, 1050. 

History of Kashmir Buddhism during this period is character¬ 
ised by a Lively study of Buddhist logic, and Bhavyaraja 68 and 
Sahkarananda 60 are two of the best known products of the valley 
in this domain. Of the former, who was a contemporary of king 
Harsha (A.D. 1089-1101), only translations of three works of Dhar- 
mottara have found place in the Tangyur, but his grandiloquent 
title KaAmlra-nyaya-chiididmann 60 indicates real contributions to Bud¬ 
dhist logic in some original treatise or treatises written by him. 
Of other logicians of Kashmir, mention may be made of Mahasu- 
mati, bearing the title of Mahatar/dka, 01 Farahitavrata, who trans¬ 
lated the Pw/nvlna-vinUchaya of Dharmalurti, 62 and Jnanasrl, the 
author, amongst others, of the Tarka-hhashd . G3 

Apart from sacerdotal, theological and logical works, Kashmir 
produced in the first half of the eleventh century, in Kdvya, style, 
the far-famed Bodhisattv-dvaddnakalpalatd, 6 4 which is a collec¬ 
tion of legendary stories about the deeds of the Bodhisattvas. The 
author of this book, the renowned Kashmir polymath Kshemen- 
dra, died after having composed 107 palhvas of the book. His son, 
Somendra, not only added an. introduction and the concluding 
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>ut also wrote the Jimutavdhana-Avadnna. Kshcmcndra, 
ingly illustrates in this poem the six transcendental per- 
£ a Bodhisattva, was alter all a layman, and celebrated 
la as an Avatdra of Vishnu. This is why some of the great 
Tibet have discarded the book as profane. 0 6 
hism produced such a salutary effect on the minds of the 
the valley that even some kings had insisted upon the 
f ahiihsa in their daily lives. 06 And it also seems That both 
air schools of Saivism, viz. Spanda and Pratyabhijna, that 
being in the ninth and tenth centuries A.D., had been 
ess influenced by Buddhism, and this accounts for their 
■e rational and humane in outlook than all other schools 
i in India. 


3. Mcidhyadesa 

, in the first half of the seventh century, Hiuen Tsang 
lia, most of the Buddhist sacred places were desolate and 
' With the establishment of the Pala empire the Maga- 
again became popular, and in the eleventh, as also the 
mtury an effort seems to have been made to reclaim and 
nost of the holy places. An inscription of the reign of. 
[, at Sarniith, dated in Samvat 1083 or A.D. 1026, records 
ation of many monuments as noted above. 68 At Bodh- 
between A.D. 1000 and 1033 there was an influx of a 
y Chinese pilgrims who built stupas, etc. 60 And this is 
e period covered by the reign of Mahipala I, who himself 
1 in a votive inscription on an image of the Buddha in- 
>re in the eleventh year of his reign. 70 

the long-forgotten name of Kausambl (modern Kosam) 
in the reign of Mahlpiila I. We know from a record of 
th year of his reign that the Nalanda-maMmhara, badly 
oy fire, was repaired by a follower of Mahayana, Bala- 
name, hailing from Kausambl ( Kausdmbi-vinirgala). 71 
yet another inscription, over the gateway of the fort of 
irring to Kosamba -mandala or the district of Kausambl, in 
72 which also falls within the regnal period of Mahipala I. 

ise, the name Kapilavastu is heard of in a tradition as 
)lace of Damodara, alius Advayavajra, 73 one of the illus- 
dhist contemporaries of Mahipala I. Whether the tradi- 
luine or not, it shows that Kapilavastu was about this 
depopulated site. At Kusinara, where the Master obtain- 
vdina, a stone inscription of the elevenfh-twelfh century 
king of a branch of the Kalachuri family, who, a Bud- 
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dhist, is said to have revered, not unusually, the Brahmanical god, 
Siva, along with the Buddha and Tara. 74 The evidence o£ an illus¬ 
trated twelfth century MS. of the Ashlasdhasnkd-Pramdpdramita 
shows that Vaisall had again been famous in the Buddhist world, 
for a temple of Tara was established there (Tlrabhuktau VaUcih- 
Tdrd). Similarly in the Jctavana mound at Sahci-Mahet, the anci¬ 
ent Sravasti, has been found a stone inscription, dated A.D. 11 If], 
which records that one Vidyadhara, a counsellor of Madana of a 
line of Rashtrakuta kings in Q. P., had established a convent for 
the Buddhist ascetics. 7 ' It offers a striking contrast to the day of 
Hiuen Tsang when ‘all was in ruins’ in this region. lG 

After the reign of Mahlpala I Sfirnath had passed under the 
domination of the Kalachuris of Tripurl, and a fragmentary inscrip¬ 
tion found in a monastery there says that in A.D. 1058 in the reign 
of Karnadeva, Mamaka, a devout worshipper and follower of Maha- 
yana, caused a copy of the Ashtasahasrikd-Prajndpdramild to be writ¬ 
ten, which was presented, along with other things, to the order of 
monks residing there. 77 

Eventually the Sarnath region was incorporated within the 
kingdom of the G,ihadavfilas of Kanauj. The third king of this 
dynasty, Govindachandra, was not himself a declared Buddhist, 
but his reign is marked by two memorable events in the history of 
later Buddhism. The first is the construction of the stupendous 
Dharmachakra-Jinavihara (Monastery I) at Sarnath by his Buddhist 
wife Kumaradevi, who installed therein an image of the goddess 
Vasudhara. 78 The ruins of this monastery, so far exposed, cover a 
stretch of ground more than 700' from east to west. About the 
same time was added the last encasing of the Dharmarajika stupa, 
which was earlier repaired in A.D. 1026 by Slhirapala and his 
brother. 79 Sarniith thus again became a lively centre of Buddhism, 
which is proved not only by the inscriptions but also by the dis¬ 
covery of a variety of Buddhist images of this period. 

The other notable incident of Govindachandra’s reign is recorded 
in an inscription at Sahet-Mahet, viz. that he, having been gratified 
by the Saugata-Parivrdjaka, the Mahdpandita Sakyarakshita, a resi¬ 
dent of the Utkala country, and his disciple, the Saugaia-Parivru - 
jaka, the Mahdpandita Vagisvararakshita, a resident of the Choda 
country, bestowed as many as six villages upon the community of 
Buddhist friars (Sakyabhikshu), of which Buddharakshita was the 
chief, residing in the holy convent of Jctavana. 80 Whether this 
convent at Jetavana was the one established by Madana’s counsel¬ 
lor in A.D. 1118 cannot be determined, but Jetavana, where the 
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Master resided for so many years of his life, was not a desolate 
place in the twelfth century. 

In the matter of religion Govindachandra presents a striking 
resemblance to Harsha-vardhana; boih are styled Parama-Mdhes- 
vena in their official records, but both had imbibed a strong inclina¬ 
tion in favour of Buddhism in some period of their lives, In case 
of Govindachandra, the feeling seems to have been considerably 
fostered by the influence of his two Buddhist queens Kumaradevi 
and Vasantadevi. 81 Buddhism thus gained so strong a hold over 
the family that Govindachandra’s grandson, Jayachandra, who was 
originally initiated as a devotee of Krishna, 32 had subsequently be¬ 
come, out of reverence (sraddhaya) for a Buddhist monk, Sumitra 
of Bodh-Gaya,, his disciple “with a pleasing heart and an indescrib¬ 
able hankering”. 80 This further shows that Gaya continued to be 
a centre of Buddhism. 

There are other evidences also, vouching for the prevalence of 
Buddhism in Madhyaclesa where it is generally believed to have 
been almost in a moribund condition in the eleventh-twelfth 
century. We know, for instance, of a Vajracharya of Kosala, 
Vairochanavajra, who flourished not earlier than the eleventh 
century, and was the author of a few works. 84 

In Malava, too, Buddhism had in about the first half of the 
twelfth century an enterprising adherent in Dana-srijnana, styled 
differently as Bodhiscittva, Achdrya Bodhisattva and MahdchtIrya 
Bodhisattva in his different books. 85 Sometimes represented as 
Malavahi Pa\idita , 86 he was more popularly known as Dhfiri-Srijnfi- 
na, implying his residence at Dhara, the capital of Miilava under 
the Paramaras, and it may be that he enjoyed the patronage of his 
contemporary Paramara king. 

No Chandella king of Kalahjara (Bundelkhand) is known to 
have directly furthered the cause of Buddhism. Yet Paramardi- 
deva of this dynasty, while registering a grant of land in A.D. 1179 
to several Brahmanas, made the benign provision of excluding 
from it a piece of land lying therein, as that had previously been 
granted to a temple of the Buddha. 87 An inscription of Malaya- 
simha, the Buddhist feudatory of the Chedi king Vijayasimha of 
Tripurl, dated A.D. 1193, records the excavation of a big tank, 
obviously on a Buddhist site in Rewa (C. I.), the cost of which was 
met by 1,500 tahkakas specially designed for the occasion, stamped 
with the effigy of the Buddha. 88 The prevalence of Buddhism in 
this region in the eleventh-twelfth century is further attested tp 
not only by some other epigraphical and literary evidences but also 
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by several images oi Avulokitesvara and Tara, discovered at Gopal- 
pur in the Jabalpur District. 111 

In other paits of North India, however, Buddhism presented a 
sad contrast. From Sindh, where Hiucn Tsang found many monas¬ 
teries and 10,000 followers, an exodus of the monks followed on a 
large scale after its occupation by Muhammad-ibn-Qasim; many 
came to the Kampilya-Mahavihara on the outskirts of Surat, 00 
while some went over to other safe quarters, including Bodh-Gaya. 0 1 
We have in the Tavgyur a work, in Tibetan translation, by a Vajra- 
charya of Gujarat, the Mahapandita Purnavajra,' 02 but his date is 
not known. 


4. So'Utk India 

Buddhism suffered a steady decline in South India, partly by 
the growing importance of Jainism, but mainly due to the rise ut 
Saivism and Vaishnavism, as noted above. 03 But that the religion 
lingered in some form even after A.D. 1000, is proved by literary 
evidences as well as by no fewer than fifteen epigraphs. Of these 
the Larger and Smaller Leiden plates of the Cholas have been refer¬ 
red to above. 0 ' 1 ' Of the rest, five belong to Andhra, and six to 
Karriataka. 

The records of Andhra, dating from A.D. 1137 to 1234, show 
that the famous Amaravati sUipa was still in good preservation; 
provisions were made for burning perpetual lamps at this stupa as 
also in the temple of the Buddha at Dipaladin, near Amaravati, by 
some individuals of the Brahmanieal creed, including some mer¬ 
chants, ladies, and a chief of the Kota family, Keta II, and his 
relations. 06 

Two inscriptions, one at Belgami in the Shimoga, and the other 
at Lakkundi in the Dharwar, District, refer to the worship of ihe 
Buddha and Tara along with some deities of the Brahmanieal, and 
sometimes even of Jain, pantheons, in the self-same temples by 
some followers of Brahmanieal religion, mostly merchants, and by 
princess Akkadevi, the elder sister of the Western Chalukya king, 
Jagadekamalla Jayasiihha III. qG An analogous instance of syncret¬ 
ism or universality in religion is to be found about this time in ease 
of one Gaganasiva, a Saivite teacher of Orissa, 37 where, again, we 
know of a tenth century ruler, Devananda, alias Dhruviinanda, who 
is styled a devout Saiva in one of his records and a devout Buddhist 
in another. 08 

But these illustrations do not really signify the existence of 
genuine or bona fide Buddhism. The donors and patrons were not 
Buddhists and did not even claim to be such. To some of them, 
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the worship of the Buddha was that of an avatdra of Vishnu, and 
an other cases the worship of the Buddha and Tara was merely due 
to the fear of incurring the displeasure, unless propitiated, of the 
two supreme deities of a living pantheon. It is interesting to note 
that some of the real or orthodox Buddhists of South India of this 
time preferred to leave their home and migrate to North India. 03 
The Tangyur furnishes us with the names of some Vajracharyas 
who belonged to South India and the Deccan. 100 A large number 
of images of both Mahayana and Vajra-yana pantheons, datable in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and lying in the Mayui'bhanja 
region and the Nilgiri States of Orissa, 101 indicate the prevalence 
of both the doctrines in this part of the country during the period 
under review. 


III. THE LAST PHASE 

The brief sketch given above leaves no doubt that Buddhism 
was a living force in many parts of Northern India down to the 
end of the twelfth century. It was, of course, visibly on the decline 
and had long ceased to be a rival of Brahmanical religion, even in 
Bengal and Bihar. The process of assimilation between the two 
was also steadily gaining force, as is evidenced by the recognition 
of Buddha as an avatar a (incarnation) of Vishnu, and the close 
affinity between Brahmanical Tantrism and the later phases of Bud¬ 
dhism such as Vajra-yana and Kalachakra-yana described above. It is 
not unlikely that Buddhism would have been considerably absorbed 
by Brahmanical religion in course of time. But the invasion of the 
Muslims and the ruthless destruction of Buddhist monasteries by 
them finally extinguished the lamp of Buddhism that was still 
flickering in the plains of North India. The vivid description, by 
an almost contemporary Muslim writer, of the wanton destruction, 
of the great monastery at Uddandapura (Bihar) and the wholesale 
massacre of its shaven-headed monks, 102 gives us an idea of how the 
great monasteries of Nfilanda, Vikramaslla and others of less re¬ 
nown met with a sudden and tragic end. 103 These monasteries 
served as the citadels of Buddhism, and with their fall Buddhism 
lost its foothold in India. It found a last refuge in the fastnesses of 
Nepal, 104 where it is flourishing even now, though in a modified 
form. But for all practical purposes it vanished from the rest of 
India. 

It is, however, hardly possible that Buddhism, which was once 
such a great religion, could altogether disappear without leaving 
some traces behind. It has been plausibly suggested that it was not 
■only fused with Saktism and other Brahmanical Tantrik cults, but 
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also survived in the guise of such medieval religious culls of Ben¬ 
gal as Nathism, Sahajiya, Avadhuta, Baul, etc. Some have even 
found in the cult of Dharma a living relic of Buddhism in 
Bengal and Orissa, but this is doubtful. 106 

But howsoever that may be, we gel very few traces of Buddhism 
as a distinct religious cult in India after the thirteenth century. 
Buddhism still flourished in the kingdom of Pallikcra (Comilia) luG 
early in the thirteenth century A.D. when Muslims had not yet 
penetrated into that region, and a Buddhist king Madhuscna was 
reigning as late as A.D. 1289 in some parts of Bengal. 10 ' About the 
same time we find two other Buddhist rulers Asokavalla (or Asoka- 
challa), king of Sapadalaksha (Siwalik hills in U.P.), and his 
feudatory, Purushottamasimha of Kama (Kumayun), building some 
new structures in Bodh-Gaya. 108 They mention in their records 
that Buddhism had decayed, but nevertheless votive records at 
Bodh-Gaya prove that Buddhist pilgrims visited Ihe holy place 
down to the fifteenth century A.D. and even later. 100 Stray references 
to Buddhism occur in a few other records of the thirteenth century 
and even later, and Buddhist manuscripts were copied here and 
there. 110 

We possess contradictory general statements about Buddhism in 
later period. Abul Fazl states that “for a long time past scarce 
any trace of them (the Buddhists) has existed in Hindustan.” 111 
Although when he visited Kashmir in A.D. 1597 he met with a few 
old men professing Buddhism, he ‘saw none among the learned’. 
This is borne out by the fact that Buddhist priests were conspicuous 
by their absence from the motley crowd of learned divines that 
thronged the Ibadatkhana of Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri. 

On the other hand the Vaishnava literature of Bengal refers to 
a Buddhist community in Bengal as also in South India in the six¬ 
teenth century A.D., 112 and the Tibetan pilgrim Buddhagupta Tatha- 
gatanalha, who visited India in the seventeenth century, saw traces 
of Buddhism not only in Bengal and Orissa, but also in Trilinga 
(Txikalinga), Vidyanagara (Vijayanagara), Karnataka, and. some 
other tracts of South India. He also mentions by name a few Bud¬ 
dhists who possessed great supernatural powers.’ 13 

As noted above, Buddhism found a last refuge in Nepal. The 
popularity and vitality of Buddhism in this region are proved by 
the large number of viharas , Buddhist manuscripts, many of which 
are dated, copied there, numerous images in stone and metal, and 
pictures of Buddhist gods and goddesses. 114 One of the principal 
viharas of Nepal during the first three centuries following A.D. 
1200, was the Pan<;Iubhumi-ui7xara, where many of the Indian 
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Pandit a s and Tibetan Lochdvas translated many important sacred 
books into Tibetan. Pandubhumi seems to have been one of ihc 
resorts in Nepal of the Kashmirian monks like Vimalasiibhadra, 
Somanatha, etc. while the three leading figures associated with the 
history of this vihara were Parama-Gurv-Dharmardja-Matidhvaja 
Sribhadra, M ah and y aka Sakyabhadra and Anandadhvaja Sribhadra, 
known as the Grand Pandita of Pandubhumi-uifiSra. 1 ls At Svayam- 
bhu, the capital of Nepal, was the great Nirabhoga-wi/iara, 1 ' e which 
must be distinguished from the Tibetan vihara of the same name. 
Another vihara of Svayambhu that attained celebrity was the Punya- 
dharodaya-wihara. 117 Of the vihdras of Lalitapattana, the greatest 
was the Govindachandra-whara, associated with two illustrious scho¬ 
lars, the Mahapandita Siddhesvara Vanaratna, for whom we have 
the date A.D. 13S4-1468; 118 and his contemporary, Sarvadigvijaya 
Matimat Prniya-Sagarasena, who was a follower of Yogachura 
school 119 and a native of Nepal. Vanaratna is, however, said to 
have hailed from Sannagara in Eastern India, 120 and this affords a 
clue to the explanation of the expression Sannagariya bhikshus 
which has for long been a puzzle to scholars. Vanaratna was a 
voluminous writer and an assiduous translator, too, 121 while Sagara- 
sena made his mark as a translator only. They found a brilliant 
collaborator in KumarasrI (A.D. 1392-1481), 122 a learned Lochdva 
working in the same vihara. Another monk of Eastern India, viz. 
Surya of Magadha, followed Vanaratna in Nepal, became his disci¬ 
ple and composed a hymn in praise of his preceptor. 123 In later times 
there grew up at Lalitapattana many other vihdras, great and 
small. 124 After the sixteenth century, Nepalese Buddhism became 
more and more stereotyped and unproductive of anything really 
great. There are at present four different sects among the Buddhist 
community of Nepal, which belong to the Vajra-yana system. These 
are the Svabhavikas, the oldest of the four, the Aisvarikas. and the 
two later developments of these, viz. the Karmikas and the Yatnikas. 
Many of the Nepalese Buddhists are votaries of Pasupatinatha (Siva) 
as well. 


C. JAINISM 

I. JAINISM IN GUJARAT 

Gujarat was a flourishing centre of Jainism throughout the 
period under review. The Jain influence at the court of the Chau- 
lukya kings of Gujarat may be traced from the time of the very 
founder of the dynasty. A Jain temple, known as Mfdahasiikd s is 
said to have been constructed by Mularaja himself at his capital 
Anahilapafaka or Anahilavada. According to the Kathdkosha of 
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Srichandra, Mularaja had for liis legal adviser (dlwnmt-sihnncn,ija 
Goshihikuh) one Sajjana of the Pragvala family of Anahilavada, and 
Srichandra, the disciple of Sahasrakirti, whoso spiritual piede- 
cessors were Srutaklrti and Sriklrti in the line of Kundakunda, com¬ 
posed the work for the instruction of Ihe family of Sajjana’s son 
Krishna. The prestige that this line of spiritual teachers enjoyed 
in the political world of the period is indicated incidentally in Ihe 
prasasti, where Sahasrakirti is described as “the sinless teacher 
whose supreme lotus feet were worshipped by eminent kings like 
Gaiigeya, Bhojadeva and others.” The reference is presumably lo 
the Kalachuri king of Chech and (he Paramara king of Malwa. I - 1 ' 

During the reign of Bhlma 1, his minisier Yimala of the 
Pragvata family built, at Abu or Abu, the most magnificent Jain tem¬ 
ple—that of Adinatha. Indian craftsmanship of the ago has found its 
best expression here, and the temple, for its rich delicate carving, 
grace, and beauty, is considered to be unique in the world. 1;1 ° The 
temple was completed in A.D, 1031, i.e. within seven years of the 
demolition of Somanalha by Mahmud of Ghazni. The Kharatara- 
gachchha-pa$tcivali records 127 that minister Vimala of the Porwad 
caste captured the parasols of thirteen Sultans, founded the town 
of Chandravatl, and built the temple of Rishabhadeva on Ihe 
Arbudacliala. These activities of Vimala which, of course, had the 
approval of his royal master, Bhlma, were probably a reaction to 
the Muslim vandalism exhibited at Somanatha and other places. 

Jainism became more dominant at the Chaulukya court during 
the reigns of Siddharaja and his successor Kumarapala. The latter 
actually became a convert to Jainism under the influence of “the 
most learned man of his time,” the celebrated Hemachandra (A.D. 
1088-1172), and under his inspiration and guidance enriched 
Gujarat with Jain shrines to an enormous extent. During his reign 
Gujarat became a stronghold of Jainism, in respect of followers as 
well as institutions, for all time to come. The secret of this success 
was not, any fanatic zeal, hut the promotion of understanding 
between different faiths, which, is the corner-stone of Jainism and 
was particularly emphasised by Hemachandra in word as well as 
in deed. The continuity of the faith and the prosperity of the fol¬ 
lowers are attested by the temple of Neminatha built in the vicinity 
of Adinatha temple at Abu, mentioned above, by Tejalipala of the 
Porwad family, who was a minister of the Chaulukya king Soma- 
sirhhadeva. It was completed in A.D. 1230. In its beauty of sculp¬ 
tural decoration it is only comparable to the Adinatha temple. To 
these were added numerous Jain shrines and other structures dur¬ 
ing the twelfth and the thirteenth century, the fame of which gave 
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the place its new name Devala-Vada or Delwada. Besides Abu, 
Satrunjaya and Girnar in Kathiawad received particular attention of 
the rulers and merchants, whose bounty is reflected in the huge 
and beautiful temples which have since been adorning their peaks. 
The Chintamani Parsvanatha temple at Khambhata (.Cambay) was 
built about A.D. 1108 and repaired in A.D. 1295. It records names of 
several devotees from Malwa, Sapadalalcsha, and Chitrakuta, who 
endowed the temple from time to time. 

II. JAINISM IN THE DECCAN AND SOUTH INDIA 

At the beginning of the eleventh century, the Western 
Chalukyas and the Hoysalas gained political ascendancy in the South. 
Both these royal dynasties were great patrons of Jainism, and their 
emergence into power proved a great boon for the propagation and 
glorification of the faith. 

Tailapa, the founder of the Western Chalukya dynasty, was the 
patron of the great Kannada poet Raima. The next Icing Satyasraya 
received spiritual guidance from a Jain teacher named Vimala 
Chandra Panditadeva of the Dravida Sangha. Many other kings of 
this dynasty such as Jayashiiha II, Somesvara I and II, and Vikrama- 
ditya VI, showed favour to the Jain faith by patronising Jain writers, 
and giving lands to Jain teachers and Jain temples or settlements 
(basti or vasadi). 

As regards the Iioysalas, reference has been made above to the 
legend about the founder of the dynasty who owed his greatness 
to the benedictions of a Jain saint. A Jain saint, Vardhamanadeva, 
is said to have been “foremost in the management of the affairs of 
the Hoysalas,” probably during the reign of Vinayaditya. The next 
two kings had Jain saints as their spiritual teachers. All these Icings 
made grants to Jain temples and settlements. Vishnuvardhana, 
the most celebrated and glorious of the Hoysalas, is said to have 
changed his faith under the influence of the Vaishnava teacher 
Ramanujacharya, but there is ample evidence to prove that he con¬ 
tinued to be benevolent and generous towards Jainism all through 
his regime. Even as late as A.D. 1125 he paid his devotions to the 
Jain saint Sripala Traividyadeva, built the Jain abode at Chalya, 
and made suitable grants for repairs of the Jain temples as well as 
for the maintenance of Jain saints. 128 According to another stone 
inscription at Belur (A.D. 1129), 129 he made a gift to the Malli, 
Jinalaya. In A.D. 1133, he granted a village to the Parsvanatha temple 
in the capital itself, Dvarasamudra, and to commemorate his recent 
victories, he named the God as Vijaya Parsvanatha and his own son 
as Vijaya Narashhha. 130 Here we have a clear indication how 
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Vishnuvardhana tried to hold the balance even between his loyalties 
to his ancestral faith and to the faith oi his choice. His queen 
Santaladevi continued to be a staunch devotee of Jainism all through 
her life, and made several donations to the Jain temples. Her spiri¬ 
tual guide was Prabhachandra Siddhantadeva, the disciple of 
Meghachandra Traividyadeva. She died by the Jain iorrn ol renun¬ 
ciation called Sallekhand in A.D. 1131. Some of the most outstand¬ 
ing ministers and commanders, to whom Vishnuvardhana owed his 
great victories and conquests, were also staunch devotees of the 
Jain faith. Amongst them was Gangaraja, who built several Jain 
temples, repaired many more and generously endowed numerous 
Jain institutions. His wife Lakshmiinatl died in accordance with 
the rules of Jain Sallekhand, and her noble husband commemorat¬ 
ed her by an epitaph at Sravana Bclgola. Other commanders of 
Vishnuvardhana, who subscribed to the Jain faith and served it 
properly, were Boppa, Punisa, Maniyane and Bharatesvara whose de¬ 
votion to Jain teachers and acts of piety are recorded in several 
inscriptions at Sravapa Bclgola and other places. Vishnuvardhana’s 
successor Narasimha I paid a visit to Sravana Bclgola and endowed 
the Chaturvimsati basadi built by his illustrious general Bulla, by 
the grant of a village. 13 1 The later Hoysala kings were also patrons 
of Jainism. Two of them, Vlra Ballala II and Narasimha III, had 
Jain saints as their spiritual ancestors, and these and others erected 
Jain temples and made rich endowments to Lbem. It will thus be 
seen that the Hoysala kings personally professed Jainism and by 
their active support and patronage Jain temples and other institu¬ 
tions grew and benefited immensely in the South. 

It was not only these predominant royal houses that patronised 
Jainism, but the faith was adopted by several feudatory chiefs and 
small rulers in the land as well. For example, the Santaras, who 
ruled over that part of Karnataka which roughly corresponds with 
the modern Tirthahalli Taluk and its surrounding country, were the 
followers of Jainism from the very beginning. Bhujabala Santara 
erected a Jain temple in his capital Pomburcha and granted to his 
guru, Kanakanandideva, a village for its maintenance. In A.D. 1081 
Nagularasa, the minister of Vlra Santara, is described as ‘a fortress 
to the Jain Dharmab 132 The later chiefs also built numerous Jain 
temples and sbrines and endowed them suitably with lands and tolls. 
In A.D, 1173, 133 Vlra Santara is described as ‘a bee at the lotus feet of 
Jinab Later on, however, the Santaras adopted the creed of Vlra- 
saivism, and this affected the progress of Jainism in that region to 
some extent, During the thirteenth century the capital of the 
Santaras was shifted to Kalasa, and later to Karkala in Tuluva, 
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where they, in spite of their new faith, continued to be benevolent 
towards Jainism. 

The Kangalvas, who ruled over north Coorg and the Arkalgud 
Taluk m the south of the Hassan District of Mysore, and emerged 
into prominence during the eleventh century, were great patrons of 
Jainism. The Kangalva rulers constructed Jain temples and made 
grants for their maintenance till the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tuiy, when their fortunes declined consequent upon the expulsion 
of the Cholas by the Hoysalas from the land. 

Similarly, the Changalvas of the Changanad (roughly corres¬ 
ponding with the Hansur Taluk in Mysore State), although Saiviic 
by profession, were benevolent towards Jainism, as is clearly proved 
by epigraphic records of A.D. 1091 and If 00 134 which make mention 
of their construction of Jain temples and donations for the same, 
particularly to some of the “sixty-four basaclis in the city of Hana- 
soge or Panasoge (in the Yedatore Taluk of Mysore), reputed to have 
been built by Rama the son of Dasaratha.” We possess numerous 
records, both dated and undated, and ranging between A.D. 1000 and 
1300, of solitary rulers and noblemen, in addition to those of persons 
of the merchant class and others, who built temples, installed images, 
performed worship and made endowments for perpetual service of 
divinity and piety, and who even ended their lives by the renuncia¬ 
tion of all worldly attachments and by observing fasts in strict ac¬ 
cordance with the Jain faith. Jain temples, shrines, images, tombs 
and epitaphs, found strewn all over the South, amply testify lo the 
fact that during this period the Jain religion was extremely popular 
and constituted a living faith of all classes of people from royalty 
to peasantry, inspiring them to deeds of piety and philanthropy 
during life, and affording them solace and hope in death. 

III. ASCETIC ORGANISATIONS AND SUCCESSION LISTS 

A large number of inscriptions, found at Sravana Belgola, re¬ 
cord genealogical lists of pontifical succession for several centuries, 
and afford us an insight into the organisation of monks and their 
activities. The Siddharabasti pillar inscription of Saka 1320 (A.D, 
1398) 135 records the tradition that Arhadbali acquired brilliance by 
his two pupils Pushpadanta and Bhutavali, and that he split the 
Mula-sangha Kundakundanvaya into Eour branches, namely Sena, 
Nandi, Deva and Simha, in order to assuage the jealousies arising 
out of the nature of the Age. The earliest mention of the Mula- 
sangha and Kundakundanvaya is met with in the copper-plate grants 
of the fifth century. Records of the subsequent period show that 
Sanghas, Ganas, Gachchhas, Balis, and Sakhas of monks had grown 
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into a very large number by A.D. 1000. During the period ol the 
next three centuries we meet with references, in the epigrapluca] 
records, to the following orders: Mula-sahgha, Nandi-saiigha, 
Namilura-sahgha or Mayura-sangha, Kiltura-sahgha, Kollatura- 
sangha, Nandi-gana, Desl-gana, Dramila-gana, Kanura-gana, Pustaka- 
or Sarasvatl-gachchha, Vakra-gachchha, Tagarila-gachchha, Mandi- 
tala-gachchha, Iiigulesvara-bali, Panasoge-bali, etc. Epigraphic 
evidence shows that some of the pontiffs of these branches of the 
Digambara Jain community distinguished themselves in the South 
during this period. 

The pontifical succession, as recorded in the TNIorth during Ihe 
same period, is somewhat different. According to the Svetambara 
Pattavalis, Sarvadeva Sfiri, the thirty-sixth pontiff (Acharya) in the 
line of succession after Mahavlra, wielded ihe leadership at the 
beginning of the eleventh century. A few events of his time are 
recorded in the Pattavalis with dates. Dharmaghosha Suri converted 
the chief minister Vimala in A.D. 1011, and Santi Suri Vadi-Vetalct 
of the Thirapadra-gachchha, who composed a commentary on the 
Utta.ra.dhy ay ana, attained heaven in A.D. 1039. Sarvadeva Suri was 
followed by Deva Suri, Sarvajayadeva Suri, and Yasobhadra Suri 
successively. Of the last it has been recorded that in his time Sri 
Abhayadeva Suri, the author of commentaries on the nine Ahgas, 
went to heaven in A.D. 1078, or, according to another account, in 1082. 
Yasobhadra’s successor Munichandra, who lived on sour gruel 
fsauvira) only, was the foremost logician and was the author of 
Anekanta-Jaya-Paiaha-Panjika, Upadesapada-Vritti and other works. 
He attained heaven in A.D. 1121. During his leadership the 
Punamiya-gaehchha was founded by his colleague Chandraprabha 
Suri in A.D. 1102, and for its guidance Munichandra wrote the 
Pakshika-Sapiati. The next in succession was Ajitadeva Suri. His 
co-disciple Vadideva Suri is said to have held a disputation with the 
Digambara teacher Kumudachandra at the court of Jayasimhadeva in 
Anahilapattana, and vanquished him; as a result of this the Digarn- 
baras were prevented from entering the capital any more. This 
claim is denied by the Digambara sect. Whatever may be the truth, 
the record is an evidence of the jealousy which had unfortunately 
developed between the two sister communities. The spirit of the 
times is also reflected in the record of a series of splits within the 
Svetambara sect itself. The foundation of the Kharatara-gachchha 
by Jina Yallabha, the pupil of Jinesvara Suri of the Kurchapura- 
gachchha Chaityavasin, look place at Chitrakuta in A.D. 1147. Nine 
years later the Anehalaka-mata was founded. The year A.D. 1169 
saw the emergence of Sardha-Paurnamiyaka-mata, a branch of the 
Punamiya sect mentioned above, and in A.D. 1193 Agamiyaka-math 
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nto existence. In A.D, 1165 minister Bahadadeva is said to 
irried out some reconstruction work to Lhe Parsvanatha tem- 
Satrunjaya. 

e pontifical period of Ajitadeva is also remarkable for the 
cs of Iiemachandra Suri, the pupil of Deva Suri. It has been 
'd about Hemachandra that he was born on the 15th of 
a m V.S. 1145 (A.D. 1088), received initiation at the age of 
came a Suri at twenty-one, and attained heaven in V.S. 1299 
172). In A.D. 1157 he converted king Kumarapala and found- 
Purnatala-gachchha. The claim that he was the author of 
•rores of books (Trikoti-grantha-Pcarta) is, of course, absurd, 
s, however, no doubt, that no other author has enriched litera- 
oth in volume and variety, to the extent that Hemachandra 
le. An account of his literary works has been given above. 136 

iladeva Suri was succeeded by Vijaya Simla a Suri who, in 
n, was succeeded by Somaprabha Suri and Maniratna Suri 
This period was marked by the birth of Vastupala and 
ala (A.D. 1205), their pilgrimage to Siddhaehala, and erection 
latter of the temple on Mount Abu at an expense of eighteen 
of silver. The next pontiff in. succession was Jagatchandra 
He was devoted to austere penances, in recognition of which 
hada Ranas conferred on him the title of ‘Tapa’. It was thus 
e sixth schism ‘Tapa-gachchha’ was founded in A.D. 1228. 
xt in succession was Devendra Suri, who was much honoured 
lister Vastupala. During his preaching tours Devendra Suri 
Prahladapura where he nominated Vidyananda Suri as his 
or in A.D. 1266. At Sristambha Tirtha (Khambhata-Cambay) 
id that Sri Vijayachandra Suri had been following his own 
practices for the last twelve years without any reference to 
itifical head, whom he did not even now care to welcome. 
Ira Suri, therefore, stayed separately from him, and hence 
ty came to be designated as ‘Laghu-Salika’ as distinguished 
ie party of Vijayachandra Suri which had been settled in the 
luch earlier and was therefore called ‘Vxiddha-Salika’. Deven- 
aid. to have toured for a long time in Malwa and died in A.D. 
He was the author of Karrna-grantha, Sraddhadina-kritya- 
nd other works. 

vendra Surfs nominee Vidyananda Suri also died just 
i days after his predecessor, and so Dharmaghosha Suri suc- 
to the pontifical seat. He blessed the merchant Pethadadeva, 
■came the chief minister of the ruler of Maindapa and proved 
ally to the faith by building eighty-four Jain temples and 
\ ‘seven compendiums of knowledge 1 (Sapta-Jniinakosa) to be 
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produced. He also insl ailed the India mala at Satrunjaya and took 
the vow ol celibacy at the age of thirty-two. His only son Jhuh- 
jhanadeva installed gold and silver flagstaff at Satrunjaya and 
Urjayanta, and celebrated the event of his spiritual teacher’s arrival 
at Mandapachala at an enormous cost. Dhannaghosha SiAri L cre¬ 
dited with great magical powers and some of his magical deeds are 
recoided. He died in V S. 1357, i.e. A.D. 1300. 

IV. LITERATURE 

The literary activity of the Jains during this period was very 
intense, and reference has been made above, in Chapter XV, to the 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhraiiisa works of a large number of Jain 
writers. The study of the Jain Ardhamagadhi canon was carried a 
step further by Abhayadeva (A.D. 1064), who wrote commentaries 
on the nine Afigas, and by Santi Sun and Devendragaui (eleventh cen¬ 
tury), boih ol whom wrote exhaustive commentaries on the important 
and popular canonical work, the Uttarcidhyayana. The literary pro¬ 
ductions ol Hemachandra constitute a library by themselves, and 
have been referred to above. 1jn Narrative poetry was mainly direct¬ 
ed towards the lives of the Tlrthankaras. Santindt ha-chartia was 
written both by Deva Suri and Manikyachandra, Neminaiha-charita 
by Suracharya as well as Maladhari Hemachandra, and ParSvandLha- 
charita by Vadiraja, Bhavadeva and Manikyachandra. The Nemidiiia 
by Vikrama, son of Sangana, though probably of a much later date, IC7 
is interesting, as the last line of each verse is here taken from Kali¬ 
dasa’s Meghaduta, and is, thus, a good example of Samasydpvrti 
Kavya. Vagbhata wrote his Neminirvana-kavya , mentioned above, 
under Jayasimhadeva Chaulukya, to whom, he pays a tribute 
in his ‘Alankarci’ where, in one of the verses illustrating the 
figure of speech called Sarhkara, he says that there arc only three 
gems in the world, namely, Anahilapura city, king Jayasiiiahadeva, 
and his Srikalasa elephant. The Mpgavati-charitra of Maladhari 
Devaprabha (thirteenth century) contains interesting legends about 
Udayana, Vasavadatta and Padmavati, reminiscent of Bhasa’s dra¬ 
mas. For short religious stories mention may be made of the ludha- 
kosa of Jinesvara, pupil of Vardhamana (A.D. 1092). As examples of 
literary activity in Malwa we might mention Srichandra, pupil of Sri- 
nandi, who, under Bhojadeva ol Dhara, wrote Puranasara and com¬ 
mentaries on Padma-charita of Ravishena and Mahdpur&na (Apa- 
bhrairusa) of Pushpadanta. Another poet of Malwa, namely 
Asadhara, deserves a special mention. He is the author of more 
than twenty works, the Sagara-Dharmdmrita and AnagcLra~DharmM- 
mnta being the most famous and popular. He wandered from place 
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to place due to tear of harassment by the Muslim raiders, and makes 
mention of five lungs of his time, Vindhya-varma, Subhata-varma, 
Arjuna-varma, Devapala and Jaitugideva. He was reputed as 'Kali- 
Kalidasa’ on account of his poetic attainments, even as Hemachandra 
became famous as ‘Kalikala-Sarvajna’. Mahasena wrote his Pradyu- 
mna-charita under Sindhuraja who died about A.D. 1000. Mention is 
made of his being honoured by Munja, Amitagati, mentioned above, 
claims to have been honoured by Bhoja, Munja and Sindhula, and 
composed a compendium of Jain philosophy called Pancliasamgruha. 
Al the court of the Western Chalukya king Jayasithha flourished 
the great logician poet Vadiraja, of whom, besides the works men¬ 
tioned already, we have two works on logic, Pramana-Nirnaya 
and Nydyavinischayavivarana, a work on duties of householders, 
Updsakdchdra, a lyrical poem Eldbhdvastotra and three other works, 
Arddhand, Sdmayikapaiha, and Aclhyatmasataka, on meditation and 
spiritual practices. 

Of a very special importance are the contributions of two writers 
of dramas, one of whom flourished in the north and the other in 
the south. Ramachandra (A.D. 1110-1173), a pupil of Hemachandra 
in Gujarat, has given us no less than eleven dramas, namely 
Raghuvildsa, Nalavildsa, Yaduvilasa, Salya-Harischandra, Nirbhaya- 
Bhima-vydyoga, Mallikamakaranda, RaghavcLbhyudaya, Rohinl-mri- 
gdnlca, V anamdld-ndtilcu, Kaumudimitrfrnanda, and Yddavabhyudaya, 
He is also the author of a collection of verses called Sudhakalasa. 
lie, in collaboration with Gunachandra, also wrote Ndtyadarpam, as 
noted above, and Dravyalamkara, a work on Jain logic. The 
other dramatic genius of the age was Hastimalla who, according' to 
the Pra.ia.sli attached to one of his plays, Vikranta-Kaurava , was a 
southerner (Dakshinatya). lie is the author of four plays of con¬ 
siderable value from the poetic as well as technical points of view. 
These are Vikranta-Kaurava., Maitliili-kalyana, Anjana-pavananjaya, 
and Subhadrd. The Rdmayana and the Mahabhdraia have been 
here, as everywhere else, the chief sources of themes with an origi¬ 
nal colouring suitable to the faith and the genius of the writer. 
Hastimalla’s date is not precisely known, and all that may be said 
with certainty is that he wrote between A.D. 900 and 1300. 

D. VAISHNAVISM 
I. NORTH INDIA 

The doctrine of Vaishnavism underwent profound changes 
during the period under review. The most important of these was 
the gradual dominance of the pastoral life of Krishna and his dalli¬ 
ance with the gopis or cowherd girls. The beginnings or germs of 
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all this may be traced in early literature. Bui the story in its L'ully 
developed form-—the birth o£ Krishna in the prison of Kamsa, his 
secret removal to the house of Nanda, bringing up by Yasodu, early 
life among cowherds, miraculous acts like holding up of Govardhana 
hill, killing of Putana and Kallya-naga, etc., amorous dalliance with 
gopls or cowherd girls, particularly with Radha, wife of a near rela¬ 
tion—all these are found in detail in the literature of this period. 
The Bhdgavata Purdna, which is almost a complete store-house of 
these legends, is generally believed to have been composed in the 
ninth or tenth century A D., somewhere in South India. Although 
even this late work docs not mention Radha, she certainly came into 
great prominence during the period under review. 137 ' 1 The most 
poetic, and at the same time very realistic, description of the amorous 
relations between Krishna and Radha is given in the Gita-govmda by 
Jayadeva, a court-poet of Lakshmanasena (twelfth century A.D.). It 
is a famous lyric poem highly venerated by the Vaishnavas all over 
Northern India, who explain away the erotic elements as allegorical 
or symbolical representation of the highest spiritual ideals. The 
representation of amorous scenes, however, takes a more grossly 
sensual form, bereft of Jayadeva’s poetic charms, in texts like 
Brahma-Vaivarta Purdna , which is a later work but probably be¬ 
longs to this period. Whatever may be the value of the explanation 
offered by the Vaishnavas, it is impossible to ignore the vulgar ele¬ 
ments in these erotic pictures and their influence upon the morals 
of the common people. This is sufficiently indicated by the fate 
which overtook Vaishnavism at no distant date in future, when a 
class of this sect came to be a byword for sexual immorality. There 
can be hardly any doubt that this was largely due to the prevalent 
Tantrik ideas and practices to which reference has been made 
above. 


II. SRIVAISI-INAVAS 

A refreshing contrast is offered by the development of Vaishna¬ 
vism in South India. Thanks to the Srivaishnava sect founded by 
Nathamuni, 137,1 a more elevated form of Vaishnavism prevailed in 
this region. His worthy successors not only maintained the purity 
of the doctrine but placed it on a firm philosophic basis. 

Acharya Nathamuni was succeeded on the apostolic seat by bis 
disciple Pundankaksha,. also called Uyyakondar or “Saviour of the 
New Dispensation”, a title which he received from, his preceptor. 
He was a native of Tiruvallar near Srirangam. The third Acharya 
was Kamamisra, who was the guru of the next Acharya, the celebrat¬ 
ed Yamunlicharya, grandson of Nathamuni. Yamunacharya or 
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Yamunamuni was born at Vlranarayanapura or Mannargudi. He 
was the son of Nathamuni’s son Isvarabhatta. 

1. Y amunacharya 

It is said that Yamunaeharya received the title Alavandar or 
“the victor” from the Chola queen by vanquishing in a disputation 
the Pandit at the court of the reigning Chola king. The king granted 
him some lands with which he began to live a life of luxury. Later, 
at the instigation of his preceptor Ramamisra, he took his residence 
at Srlrarigam and spent his life in expounding the doctrines of the 
Visishtadvaita school. 

Yamunaeharya is stated to have been the real founder of the 
Visishtadvaita or Srlvaishnava school and to have “laid the founda¬ 
tion of all the doctrines that go under Ramanuja’s name”. It has 
been said that had there been no Yamuna there would have been no 
Ramanuja. Yamunaeharya is the author of a number of works 
such as the Siddhitraya, Agamaprdmmya, Gltdrthasamgraha, Mahd- 
purushanirnaya and SLotraratna. The Siddhitraya, which contains 
three sections, viz. Atmasiddhi, Isvarasiddhi and Samvit-siddhi, 
demonstrates the real existence of the Individual and Supreme Souls 
and refutes the doctrine of Avidya. The Agamaprdmanya defends 
the grounds of the orthodox Bhagavata or Pancharatra school against 
Sankara’s criticism. The Gltdrthasamgraha analyses the text of the 
Gita as an exposition of the Bhakti doctrine giving only a subordi¬ 
nate position to the Karma-yoga and Jndna-yoga. 

2. Ramanuja 

Yamunaeharya was succeeded by Ramanuja said to have been 
born in Saka 938 corresponding to A.D. 1016-17. 138 At first Ramanuja 
lived at Kahchlpura and was a pupil of the Advaita philosopher 
Yadava-prakasa. Having been dissatisfied with the teaching of spiri¬ 
tual monism, Ramanuja began to study the works of the Alvars and 
found solace in them,. After becoming the successor of Yarnuna- 
charya, he settled at Srlrangam. In his later years he is said to have 
been persecuted by the Chola prince who was a follower of the Saiva 
faith. As a result Ramanuja is said to have taken refuge in 
A.D. 1096 at the court of the Hoysala prince Vishnuvardhana 13811 
whom he converted to Vaishnavism. Ramanuja was the author 
of a number of works including the Vedantasdra, Veddriha- 
samgraha, Vedantadipa and the commentaries on the Brahma-sulra 
and the Bhagavad-gUa. 

It is said that one of the last directions of Yamunaeharya to 
Ramanuja was to compose a commentary on Badarayana’s Brahma- 
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silt'/a. This was absolutely necessary to maintain the doctrine oi' 
love and grace, the fundamental tenet of Vaishnavism, in the face 
of the theory of spiritual monism which Sankara based upon the 
Brahma-silra and the Upanishads. According to Sankara’s theory 
there exists only one spirit, and the attributes of the animal spirit, 
such as the feelings of individuality as well as the variely of the 
inanimate world, are due to illusion (miiija) and arc unreal. Thus 
according to this view love and piety favoured by the Vaishnavas 
have room only in the illusive state of the human soul and have no 
place in the world of reality. The Vaishnavas had therefore to 
defend their doctrine by reconciling it with the same Brahma-sit Lras 
and the Upanishads and to overthrow the doctrine of may a on the 
authority of the same works. 

According to Ramanuja’s doctrine, which is called Visishi- 
aclvaila or qualified monism, there are three eternal principles, ri;„. 
chit (the individual soul), achit (the insensate world) and Isvara (the 1 
Supreme Soul). The individual soul and the insensate world are 
the attributes of the Supreme Soul and form his body. The Supreme 
Soul, which exists in a subtle form before creation, develops itself 
in the form of the universe (which in its subtle form before creation 
is called Prakrili) at the time of creation. The Supreme Soul or 
God is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world. I-Ie is 
thus the material and efficient cause of the world and is a composite 
personality having the individual souls and the inanimate world as 
his body. He has no defects and is the grantor of boons to his devo¬ 
tees. Pie has five different aspects, viz. Para or the highest, Vyuha 
in which he appears in the four forms of Vasudeva, Sanlcarshana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha for creation and other purposes, Vibhava 
in which he appears as the ten incarnations, Aniaryamin in which 
he lives in the hearts of all, and Pratimd or idol. The conception of 
the cowherd Krishna and of the relation between Krishna and the 
cowherdesses, including Radha, is absent from Ramanuja’s Vaishna¬ 
vism. Ramanuja regarded Bhakti to be the same as the Upanishadie 
upasana or meditation. 

3. Ramanuja’s Follotoers 

After the death of Ramanuja about A.D. 1137, the Sri-Vaishnavas 
were gradually divided into two sects called Vadakalai ( ie. the 
school of northern learning) and Tehkalai (i.e. the school of southern 
learning). One class believed that salvation was more easily obtain¬ 
able through the Sanskrit scriptures like the Vedas, Upanishads 
and the Gita than through the Prabandhas, called the Tamil Veda, 
while the other class held the diametrically opposite view. Rama- 
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nuja himself gave equal importance to both the classes of scriptures. 
But the difference of attitude on this point led to the growth of 
certain doctrinal differences, and ultimately to the division of his 
followers into two distinct sects, about the close of the fourteenth 
century. 

Both the Vadakalai and the Tehkalai agreed as to the necessity 
of saran-dgati or prapatli, i.e, self-surrender unio God; but while 
the former laid emphasis on the performance of karma, the latter 
believed that self-effort is unnecessary, as God’s love is spontaneous 
and brings salvation to mankind by itself. The Vaclakalai’s belief 
that Lakshin! is also capable, like her consort, of bestowing final 
emancipation, is not shared by the Tehkalai. Generally the Teiika- 
lai sect is more liberal than the Vadakalai. It provides for the 
teaching of the eight-syllabled formula Om natno Ndrdyandya to 
all classes of peoples, while the Vadakalai sect omits the syllable 
Om from the mantra when taught to non-Brahmanas. The Tehkalai 
sect favours equal treatment for all castes. 

Tho two sects trace two different guru-paramparas from Rama¬ 
nuja. According to the Vadakalai, Ramanuja was succeeded by Kuru- 
kesa, the celebrated author of the Six Thousand. His successor Vishnu- 
chitta or Engal Alvar, who flourished during the second half of the 
twelfth century, immortalised himself by his Sardriha-chaUishtaya. 
and Vishnuchittiyani (a commentary on the Vishnu Parana). 
Vishnuebilta’s successor was his disciple Varadacharya or Nadadur 
Ammal who was the leader of the SrI-Vaishijavas for the first three 
quarters of the thirteenth century- He preferred Kafichlpuram to 
Srirangam for his residence and activities. This resulted in the 
development of Srirangam as a prominent centre of the Tehkalai, 
Varadacharya was the author of the Tatlvasdra, while his interpre¬ 
tation of Ramanuja’s Sri-Bhdshya was committed to writing by Ms 
disciple Sudarsana in his Srutaprakdisikd. Varadaeliarya’s successor 
was Atreya Ramanuja or Appillar, who was succeeded by Ms 
nephew Vedantadesika or Vehkatanatha in A.D. 1290. In the Mstory 
of the medieval Vaishnavism the name of Vedantadesika, who was 
born in A.D. 1269 and died in 1370, is second only to that of Rama¬ 
nuja. His works number more than a hundred. He was equally great 
as a poet, philosopher and controversialist, and wrote both in Sanskrit 
and Tamil. His Tamil works include original compositions like those 
of the Alvars as well as a large number of commentaries. He be¬ 
came famous as Kavitarkikasiriiha (the lion among poets and philoso¬ 
phers), Sarvatanlrasvatanira (the master of all the brandies of 
learning) and Vedantdchdrya. By this third name he is invoked hy 
all sects and subsects of the Sri-Vaishnavas while beginning the study 
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of the Stl-Bhashya. Vedantadesika acted as an arbiter in a disputa¬ 
tion between Viclyaranya and Akshobliyatirlha, a disciple oi‘ 
Madhvacharya, and gave a decision in favour of the latter. 

The Tehkalai sect regards Embar, a cousin of Ramanuja, as Ihe 
latter’s apostolic successor, although he died earlier. Embar's 
successor was his disciple Farasarabhalta, author of the Sahasiana- 
ma-bhdshya. Parasarabhatta’s successor Nanjiyar composed a com¬ 
mentary on the Prabandhas, called the Nine Thousand, while the 
views of Nanjiyar’s disciple Nampillai on the Tamil Veda were in¬ 
corporated in Periya Achchan Pillai’s commentary entitled the 
Twenty-four Thousand. Pinbalagiya Perumaljlyar, another disciple 
of Nampillai, composed the Twelve Thousand, which is a com¬ 
mentary on the Tiruvoimoli, and the Guruparampard, which is a 
biographical work on the succession of the Tehkalai Acharyas, The 
successor of Nampillai was Krishnapada or Vadakkutiruvidi Pillai 
who composed another commentary on the Prabandhas, called the 
Thirty-six Thousand. This work is generally known as the Idu (he. 
‘the equal’), probably because it was considered equal to the com¬ 
mentary on the Sri-Bhdshya composed by his contemporary Sudar- 
sana, disciple of Varadacharya. The Iclu was afterwards made the 
subject of compulsory study by the followers of the Tehkalai. 
Krishnapada’s son and successor was Pillai Lokacharya who was an 
elder contemporary of Vedantadesika. He is regarded as the real 
founder of the Tehkalai sect. His works are believed to contain the 
only correct interpretation of the views of Ramanuja and the Alvars. 
He died some time after the capture and sack of Srirahgam in 
A.D. 1327. 


4. Nimbarka 

The founder of another school of Vaishnavism supporting the 
cult of Bhalcti against the doctrine of Maya, was Nimbarka who is 
said to have been a Telugu Brahmana residing at the village of 
Nimba. This village has been identified with Nimbapura in the 
Bellary District. His father was a Bhagavata named Jagannatha. 
Nothing is definitely known about the time when Nimbarka 
flourished; but Bhandarkar suggests that he lived some time after 
Ramanuja. His death has been tentatively assigned to a date in 
the second half of the twelfth century. Nimbarka lived at Vrinda- 
vana near Mathura and the followers of his school are usually found 
in North India. The Vaishnavas of the Nimbarka school, called the 
Sanaka-sampradaya (ie. the school founded by Sanaka), wear on the 
forehead two perpendicular lines of Goplchandana with a black 
mark in the middle. They also use a necklace and a rosary made 
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of the wood of the TulasI plant. They are divided into two classes, 
viz. ascetics and householders. 

Nimbarka composed the Vedantaparijaiasaurabha, a com¬ 
mentary on the Br&hma-sutra, as well as the Siddhantaratna usually 
called Ihe DaZaslola. Nimbarka was succeeded by his disciple Srini¬ 
vasa who commented on his preceptor’s Vedantaparijaiasaurabha. 
Devacharya, the thirteenth successor on the pontifical seat after 
Nimbarka, was the author of the Siddhantajdhnavi on which a com¬ 
mentary called the Setu was composed by the next pontiff Sundara- 
bhatta. The thirtieth pontiff Kesava Kasmirin wrote a commen¬ 
tary on the Brahma-suLra. Harivyasadeva, who was the thirty- 
second in the list of succession, commented on Nimbarka’s Siddhcinla- 
raina or DasasIoJcI. 

The doctrines of the Nimbarka school of Vaishnavism resemble 
in some inspects those of Ramanuja’s school. But Nimbarka preach¬ 
ed Bhakti in its original sense of love and gave exclusive prominence 
to the conception of Krishna attended by the cowherdesses headed 
by Radha. Ramanuja’s theory about the Supreme Soul being a 
composite personality and developing into the animate and inani¬ 
mate world is not accepted by the Nimbarka school, according to 
which the Supreme Soul (God), the individual soul, and the inani¬ 
mate world are both identical and at the same time distinct from 
one another. They are identical in the sense that the individual 
soul and the inanimate world are entirely dependent on God and 
have no independent existence. Nimbarka’s theory is thus both 
monistic and pluralistic. 

5. Madhva or Anandatirtha 

Madhva or Anandatirtha, whose original name was Vasudeva, 
was born at Belle in the South Kanara District. In the 
Madhvavijaya by Narayana, Madhva is said to have been bom in the 
IVLadhyageha family of Rajatapltha. Madhva or Anandatirtha was 
also known as Purnaprajna and Madhyamandara. He received his 
initiation from Achyutaprekshacharya, otherwise called Purushot- 
tamatlrtha, and went on pilgrimage to BadarikLsrama from where 
he brought the images of Digvijaya-Rama and Vedavyasa. Later 
he travelled in different parts of the country to establish his own 
doctrine against other schools including the followers of Sankara. 
His pupils were Padmanabhatirtha, Naraharitlrtha, Madhavatirtha 
and Akshobhyatlrtha, Of these Naraharitlrtha was sent to Jagan- 
natha-kshetra (Puri) in Orissa to bring the idols of Rama and Situ. 
Naraharitlrtha became the preceptor of the Ganga king Narasimha II 
(A.D. 1279-1306) and is known from several inscriptions with dates 
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ranging between Saka 1186 (A.D. 1264) and 1212 (A.D. 1290). There 
is Lttle doubt, therefore, that his guru Madhva flourished in the 
thirteenth century. Bhandarkar suggested that Madhva was born 
in Saka 1119 (A.D. 1197) and died in Saka 1198 (A.D. 1276). 

The followers of Madhva wear on the forehead the mark of two 
white perpendicular lines of GopTchandana joined by a cross line on 
the bridge of the nose, together with a dark line in the middle with 
a reddish spot in the centre. They also wear, on various parts of 
the body, especially the shoulders, Goplehandana prints of Lhc vari¬ 
ous weapons of Vishnu. Sometimes permanent prints are made on 
the skin with the help of heated metallic stamps. The Kannada 
country is the stronghold of the Madlivas, i.e. the followers of 
Madhva-Anandatlrtha. There are eight Madras of this seel, some 
of which were founded by Madhva himself. 

Madhva did not favour the conception of Gopala-Kyishna attend¬ 
ed by Radha and the cowherdesses. The Vyuha doctrine also has 
no place in his system. Madhva denies that God is the material 
cause of the world. According to him, God is a substance entirely 
different from the individual souls and the inanimate world. The 
innumerable individual souls, which are distinct from one another 
and arc characterised by defects like ignorance, go through a succes¬ 
sion of existences. The relation between God and the individual 
souls is like that between the master and his servant. By serving 
and worshipping God, the individual souls become like God in most 
respects. Madhva enjoins worship of Vishnu as God. He was 
bitterly against Sankara’s theory of Maya. M'adhva’s theory of 
creation is based on the doctrine of the Sahkhyas. 

Thirty-seven treatises are ascribed to Madhva. The most im¬ 
portant among those are his commentaries on the Brahma-stitra and 
the Upanishads. One of his works, based on the epics and the 
Puranas, is the Bharatatatparyanirnciya. Large commentaries on 
his works were composed by his followers, one of them being Jaya- 
tlrtha, sixth successor of Madhva on the pontifical seat. Jayatlrtha, 
whose original name was Dhontfo Raghunatha, was a native of 
Mangalvedha near Pandharpur. 

E. SAIV1SM. 

I. ROYAL PATRONS OF SAIVISM 

In the previous volume we gave an account of Kashmir Saivism 
and showed how both kings and scholars helped to spread and consoli¬ 
date the doctrine. In the centuries which are covered by the pre¬ 
sent volume gaivism continued to flourish in Kashmir. Of the 
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successors of Abhinavagupta who wrote on the Pratyjbhijha system, 
mention may be made of Kshemaraja, the author of the PraLya- 
bhijva-hndayu, which is an important manual of the doctrine. The 
tutelary cleity of the Royal House of Nepal is Pasupatinatha. In 
Nepal, as elsewhere, Mahayana Buddhism mingled with Saivism, 
and there were mutual borrowings in doctrine and in practice. 

In Assam, the cults of Siva and Vishnu were prevalent. Fi.atna- 
pala, the most important king in the eleventh century, professed 
faith in both Siva and Vishnu. 

The founder of the Sena kingdom of Bengal, Vijayasena, was 
a devotee of Siva. He assumed the titles of Parama-Mahesvara and 
Arivrishabha-Sankctra , and built a Siva temple. His son and succes¬ 
sor, Bailalasena, was also an ardent follower of Saivism. But 
Lakshmanasena, who succeeded his father Ballala, became a con¬ 
vert to Vaishnavism. 

Govinclachandra, the Gahadavala king of Banaras and Kanauj, 
was a Paravia-Mdhesvara . But he practised religious tolerance and 
patronised the Bauddhas. On the obverse of his gold and copper 
coins are found the figures of a trisula (trident). 

The founder of the Chaulukya dynasty, Mularaja I, was a wor¬ 
shipper of Siva. Among his successors, we find Jayasimha Siddha- 
raja, who was a staunch Saiva, though he patronised Jains like 
Hemachandra, and Kumarapala who visited Somanatha frequently, 
and included in his inscriptions invocations to Siva, even after he 
became a convert to Jainism. 

Bhoja I of the Paramara dynasty of Ujjain and Dhara was not 
only a follower, but also an exponent, of Saivism. One of his works, 
the Tattvaprakd$a, deals with Saivism. His brother or cousin Udaya- 
ditya built the Nilakanthesvara temple at Udayapur. The later 
Paramaras were also adherents of Saivism. Ujjain was in those days 
a stronghold of the Saivas, in spite of the fact that Jainism was then 
in a flourishing condition in Western India. 

The Kalachuris of Tripurl, with a few exceptions, were Saivas. 
So also were the Chandellas of Bundelkhand. Kirtivarman of the 
Chandella dynasty patronised Krishna-misra, who wrote the Pra- 
l)hodha~chandrodaya, and probably also built a Siva temple at 
Mahoba. 

The Western Chalukyas, whose capital was Kalyana, were of 
Saiva persuasion. Somesvara I (A.D. 1043-1068) was an ardent 
Saiva, During the reign of his son Somesvara II (A.D. 1068-1076), 
Saivism made rapid progress. Vikramaditya VI (A.D. 1076-1128), 
who succeeded his brother after deposing him, was probably a Jain 
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at fast; but he became a staunch Saiva in later life. About A.D. 1156 
Bijjala, claiming kinship with the Kalachiuis, usurped the throne. 
It was during his reign that there was a revival oi Vlrasaivism 
under the great leadership of Basava. We shall give an account of 
this system of Saivism in the next section. 

The Eastern Chalukyas, the Eastern Gahgas, and the Kuka Ilyas 
were Saivas. They were profoundly influenced by the Vlrasaiva 
revival. Prataparudra I (A.D. 1162-1185), who founded Warangal, 
was the patron of Somanatha, a well-known Vlrasaiva writer, who 
was proficient in Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada. Under the aegis 
of the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra flourished several Vlrasaiva 
scholars. Harisvara and Raghavanka, Devakavi and Somaraja 
were among the men of letters of first rank who popularised Vira- 
saivism. 

From mairy inscriptions of Mysore we learn that Saivism be¬ 
came in that part of India a very popular failh from the twelfth 
century onwards. Even earlier, the Lakulisa and Kalamukha foims 
of Saivism seem to have been in vogue. In an inscription, dated 
A.D. 1078, one ascetic is described as an ornament to the Lakula 
school, and another is referred to as ‘a hand of Lakula’. Another 
inscription, dated A.D. 1103, speaks of Somesvara Suri’s contribution 
to the Lakula doctrine. A third inscription, dated A.D. 1177, calls 
certain ascetics upholders of the Lakulagama-samaya. There are 
also other epigraphic records of grants made to scholars of the 
Saiva schools. In some of them are to be found the names of great 
Sivacharyas. 

The Chola kings were great patrons of Saivism. Virarajon- 
dra I (A.D, 1063-1070) made an offering of a ruby to Sri Nataraja of 
Chidambaram. In A.D, 1128 Vikrama Chola gave large donations 
to the Chidambaram temple. Similar benefactions were made by 
his successor Kulottuhga II (A.D. 1133-1150). Kop-Perunjinga 
(A.D. 1229-78), who started his career as a loyal feudatory of Raja- 
raja III and later declared his independence, was also an ardent 
devotee of god Nataraja. The eastern gopura. of the Chidambaram 
temple was built by him. The Pandya kings, like the Cholas, 
continued to follow Saivism. Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I 
(A.D. 1251-c, 1268) gave expression to his devotion to Sri Nataraja 
by covering with gold the roof of the temple at Chidambaram. 

One of the important features of this age in South India was 
the rising rivalry between Saivism and Vaishnavism. An inscrip¬ 
tion of the Tanjore District, dated A.D. 1160, makes mention of a 
Mahasabha’s resolution prohibiting the association of Saivas with 
Vaishnavas But generally the kings adopted an attitude of tolera- 
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lion. Rajaraja I, for instance, was well disjiosed towards the 
Vaishnavas, though he was himself a Saiva; and his sister Kun- 
dava built temples for Siva and Vishnu at Dadapuram m South 
Arcot District. 

The principal faiths of the day, Saivism, Vaishnavism and 
Jainism, flourished at Kanchi. The Kalamukhas had great influ¬ 
ence in the capital city. There were, besides, the Kapalikas and 
the Pasupatas also. Temples and mathas became important all 
over the country. The ruling princes made rich endowments to 
them and saw to it that their influence with the people grew. 

II. VlRASAIVISM 

Virasaivism or Lihgayatism traces its origin to the five great 
religious teachers, Renuka, Daruka, Ghantakarna, Dhenukarna, and 
Visvakarna who, according to Lradition, were the earthly manifesta¬ 
tions of the five aspects of Para-Siva, viz. Sadyojata, Vamadeva, 
Aghora, Tatpurusha and Isana. These five teachers are said to have 
incarnated in the Kali-yug’a as Revanasiddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama, 
Panditai'adhya and Visvaradhya, and expounded anew the ancient 
system of Lingayat. They are referred to as the Panchacharyas, and 
an account of their incarnation is given in the Svayambkuva Agama. 
They are said to have established five mathas in the different parts 
of India—Kedara in the Himalayas, Ujjayini in the South, Srisai- 
lam in the East, Rambhapurl in the West, and Banaras in the North. 
These institutions were charged by them with the mission of spread¬ 
ing the Lingayat faith and of safeguarding the interests of, and 
giving a lead to, the Lingayats. 

The names of three of the five Acharyas, viz. Visvaradhya, 
Painditaradhya and Ekorama, are mentioned in the beginning of the 
Basava Purana; and they are spoken of as old teachers of Virasaiv¬ 
ism. We learn from an inscription at Ablur that one Ekanta 
Ramayya, an ardent worshipper of Siva, defeated the Jains by per¬ 
forming a miracle. He is said to have laid a wager that he would 
cut off his own head, and that it would be restored seven days later 
by the grace of Siva. King Bijjala, to whom we have already 
referred, seems to have received news of this miracle; and he 
summoned the Sivacharya to his court where the miracle was 
repeated. According to the Basava Purana, Basava himself was 
present at the court when the miracle was repeated. But beyond 
Ramayya’s yogic powers, of which there is a record both in the in¬ 
scription and the Purana, nothing is known either of the teacher or 
of his teaching's. 
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The greatest name, however, in the history oi' Vlrasaivism is 
that of Basava, who, though not the founder of the faith, was main¬ 
ly responsible for making it popular in Ihe Kannada country. 
According to the traditional account, Basava was born at Bagcvadi 
in the Brjapur District as the son of Madiraja and Madalambike. 
lie spent his early days at Kappadi, at the junction of the Mala- 
prabha and Krishna, where a shrine stands, dedicated to Saitga- 
mesvara, “Lord of the Confluence.’’ Here Basava is said to have 
received a divine call to work for the revival of Vlrasaivism. He 
found a great opportunity to fulfil his mission when ho was ap¬ 
pointed prime minister of Bijjala (A.D. 1156-1168) in succession 
to his own maternal uncle who had filled that post till Ins death. 
Basava’s influence in the realm increased when the king married 
his sister, Padmavatl. In concert with Channabasava, the son of 
another sister of his, he pursued a vigorous policy of spreading 
the Virasaiva doctrine through the priests of the faith called 
Jangamas. The other officers at the court carried tales about 
Basava to the king, and accused him of embezzlement. Basava lied 
and, with the help of his numerous followers who accompanied him. 
defeated the king, who was compelled to reinstate him in his former 
high office. True reconciliation, however, there could not be, and 
we possess different accounts of what followed. 

The Ling'ayat account is that Basava directed one of his disci¬ 
ples to slay the king when he came to know of the latter’s design 
to put out the eyes of two Lingayat devotees, and fled to Saiiga- 
mesvara where he was “absorbed into the Linga”. The Jain version 
is that when the king was camping on the bank of the Bhlma river 
after a military expedition, Basava sent him a poisoned fruit, and 
then fled to Ulavl, at the foot of the Western Ghats, where he threw 
himself into a well to escape capture by the king’s son. 

After Basava, his nephew Channabasava, became the leader; 
and he was helped in his mission by a band of able apostles. The 
Vlrasaiva movement gradually gained strength, and spread to the 
Andhra country and also further south. A number of mystic bards 
arose, who expounded the doctrine in a popular and catching man¬ 
ner. Their writings are known by the collective name Vachana- 
sa,stra } to which a detailed reference has been made above. 1?,Bb 
Even in the humblest of homes in the Kannada country the 
Vachanas are current coin. The pithy epigrams of the Vachana- 
writers have become proverbial in the popular language. The one 
burden of these writings is to call men hack from their career of sin 
and make them turn to Siva for refuge. 
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rirasaivism means the Saivism of the stalwarts or heroic 
an. The name serves to distinguish the Virasaivas from the 
other classes of Saivas, viz. the Samanya-, Misra-, and the 
m-Saivas. The first two of these classes worship Siva and 
/ishnu, while the Suddha- and Vlra-Saivas worship Siva alone, 
-anga they wear on their person distinguishes the VirasaLvas 
the Suddhasaivas. Hence the name ‘Lingayals’ is also applied 
mi, and the cult itself is called Lingayata. 

hrasaivism is generally described as a phase of the Agamanta, 
the fact that Saiva Agamas constitute the basic authority of 
is of other forms of Saivism. But the Agamas themselves are 
ded as texts expounding the Vedic religion. Reverence is paid 
e Virasaivas to the sixty-three Tamil saints also, and their 
igs are accepted as divinely inspired. These saints are referred 
puratanas in contrast to the later mediaeval saints who are 
[ nutana-puraiancis . Seven hundred and seventy of these later 
cs are enumerated, and Basava and his principal disciples are 
led among those. The sayings of the saints, besides the Vedas, 
Las and Puranos, are accepted by the Virasaivas as their autho- 
in religion and philosophy. The other pramanas admitted by 
are perception (pratyaksha) and inference (anumana). 

Tie VIrasaiva philosophy is called Saktivisishtadvaita- —a term 
1 means the non-duality of God (viz. Para-Siva) as qualified 
iwer (or Sakti). When expanded, the meaning of the expres- 
vould be: “There is no duality between the soul and the Lord, 
qualified by Sakti.” According to this system, therefore, God 
oul are in an inseparable union through the inalienable power 
l Sakti. The individual soul is neither absolutely identical 
nor entirely different from, God. It is a part of which God 
whole; it is the body of which God is the Soul. 

is in the other systems of Saivism, so in Virasaivism, Para- 
is the supreme reality, the one Absolute without a second, 
of the nature of existence (sat), intelligence (chit) and bliss 
■da). He is all-powerful, omniscient, most glorious, and en- 
d with all auspicious qualities, The universe of souls and 
:r is but a part of him, a projection of His will. The mani- 
ion of the universe, however, does not affect Him in any way. 
imself does not undergo any change or mutilation. His great- 
s such that in spite of being the ultimate cause ('paramo, kdran't) 
3 world, He does not suffer any change or diminution, As in 
mir Saivism, so in Virasaivism, Para-Siva is held to be both 
naterial and the instrumental cause of the universe. He is 
nent as well as transcendent. Prom Him all beings spring 
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into existence; in Him they live; and unto Him they return at the 
end. The Kaivalya Sruti says: “Without beginning, middle or end. 
He is the one all-pervading reality, of the nature oi' intelligence and 
bliss, without form and wonderful. United with Uma (His consort), 
the Paramesvara is the lord with three eyes and a blue-throat, and 
is quiescent”. 

Sakti is the Power which eternally resides in Parama-Siva as 
His inseparable attribute. It is the ultimate creative principle, 
mula-prakriti or ma,yd, which evolves itself into the phenomenal 
universe. The term mdyd in Virasaivism is not to be understood in 
the sense of the principle of illusion in Advaita-Vedanta. The 
Siddhantagama interprets the word to mean “that which naturally 
attains to and eternally resides in the supreme Brahman.” As heat 
is to fire and light to sun, £akti is to Siva, inseparably united with 
Him as His attribute. It is through His Sakti that Siva becomes the 
cause of the universe. Siva lends His own nature to Sakti; and in 
its discriminative or differentiating aspect (vimarsakliyd), it becomes 
the agent of world-manifestation. Out of Sakti come all beings that 
constitute the universe. This is called creation or srishti. And in 
;pralaya, all return to Sakti and remain therein in a seedal form. 

The individual soul or jlva is a part (amsa) of Siva; and it 
imagines itself to be different from Him on account of ignorance 
(avidyci). The soul is identical with Siva in the sense that it pro¬ 
ceeds from Siva, partakes of His essence, and finds ultimate rest 
in Him. Having no independent existence, it finally becomes one 
with Him, on the removal of avidyd. It is also distinct from Siva 
in the sense that, though sharing in His essence, it does not possess 
the attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, etc. Its powers of know¬ 
ledge and action are limited ancl imperfect. It is a victim of impu¬ 
rities such as karma and may a, and is consequently a creature of 
samsara. The Upanishadic simile of sparks and fire is employed by 
the Vlrasaiva philosophers to explain the relation of the soul to 
God. And since both difference and identity are said to govern the 
relation, the Vlrasaiva philosophy is a doctrine of bhedabheda (dif¬ 
ference cum non-difference). 

The final goal of the soul is conceived in the Vlrasaiva system 
as aikya or unity with Para-Siva, the supreme reality. The soul in 
union with Siva enjoys unexcellable bliss. This final state of experi¬ 
ence is technically called lingd-figa-samarasya, i.e. identity in essence 
between Lmga (Siva) and any a (soul). 

Para-Siva Brahman, which is the supreme reality, is known as- 
sthala in Virasaivism. The word sthala means place, position or 
abode. Para-Siva. is the home or abode of all beings. He is the- 
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support of all things. In Him the universe exists (stha signifying 
sthana or residence); and to Him it returns at the end ila signifying 
lay a or dissolution). Out ol' His own will and by tne agitation of 
His innate power (saktij, Para-Siva, the supreme Sihala, becomes 
divided into Lingo, and augci. Lingo is Siva or Rudra, and is the 
object of worship or adoration. Ahga, which means part, is the 
individual soul, and is the worshipper or adorer. Sakti also gets 
divided into two parts —kald and bhakti, the former resorting to 
Siva and the latter to the individual soul. Kcild is responsible for 
the projection of the world from Siva. Bhakti leads the soul from 
bondage to -final release. 

The three terms most often used in Virasaiva writings are Guru, 
Jahgama and Ling a. The Guru is the preceptor who imparts to the 
aspirant spiritual knowledge; the Jahgama is the realised soul; and 
the Lingo is the Deity, Siva. 

As aids to progress in faith, Virasaivism teaches eight rules 
to be observed, which are called ashbdvarana: (1) obedience to a 
guru; (2) worship of a lihga; (3) reverence for the jahgama as for 
an incarnation of Siva; (4) smearing of ashes (vibhuti) made of cow- 
dung; (5) wearing of a rosary of rudrdksha beads; (6) pddodaka, 
sipping the water in which the feet of a guru or jahgama have been 
bathed; (7) prasada, offering food to a guru, lihga, or jahgama, and 
partaking sacramentally of what is left; and (8) pahchdkshara. utter¬ 
ing the five syllabled formula namah sivdya. At the dXkshd cere¬ 
mony these eight modes of piety are taught to every Lihgayat child. 

We have already mentioned that the distinguishing mark of a 
LihgayaL is the wearing of a Lihga on his body. This is called the 
Ishta-lihga and is the object of Lihgayat worship. The Lihgayats 
do not concern themselves with the worship of Siva in public tem¬ 
ples. Some of the other peculiarities of the sect, which are in the 
nature of reforms, are the following; the diksha. ceremony which 
takes the place of upanayana is performed in the case of girls also, 
and the women, too, have to wear the Lihga, like men. The widows 
are allowed to marry, and women are not considered to be polluted 
during their monthly periods. The Lihgayats dispense with the rife 
of offering oblations in fire; and instead of the Brahma-gdyatn they 
make use of the Siva-gdyatn. The reformist zeal of the Lihgayat 
teachers and the spiritual fervour of the Vachmia-writers have com¬ 
bined in making Virasaivism the most popular faith in the Kannada 
country. 

III. £ AIVA-SIDDH ANTA 

Another school of Saivism which flourished in South India during 
the period under review, and which still claims as its followers a 
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large number ol' Tamils, is Saiva-siddhauta. An account of the lives 
and teachings of Tamil saints has been given above. The chief of 
these, Manikkavachakar, Appar, Sambandhar and Sundarar, are re¬ 
garded as the four great teachers of the Saiva faith (samayacharyas). 
They did not expound the Saiva philosophy in any systematic way. 
Their sole aim was to create a fervour in the hearts of the people 
and make them turn towards Siva, relinquishing what they, the 
Siv a-bliaktas, considered to be unsuitable forms of faith, viz. Jainism 
and Buddhism. The task of formulating the metaphysics of Saivism 
was left to the later teachers, called the S an tana chary as, preceptors 
of the Saiva metaphysical doctrines. Reference has already been 
made above 138r to four of them who are reckoned as the most 
important. They are: Meykanda-deva, Arulnandi-sivacharya, Marai- 
jhana-sambandhar and Umapati-sivacharya- For a knowledge of 
the Saiva-siddhanta metaphysics we must turn to the writings of 
these teachers. 

Meykanda’s Siva-jniina-bodham „ written in the first half of the 
thirteenth century A.D., is the basic text of the Saiva-siddhanla 
philosophy. Two of the works listed among the Siddhanta-sastras, 
viz. Tiruvundiyar and Tirukkalirrup-padiydr, were composed by two 
authors, teacher and disciple according to tradition, bearing the 
same name ‘Uyyavanda-deva,’ who came before Meykanda. But 
these two works should be regarded as making the transition from 
the stotras of the Samayacharyas to the sastras of the Santdmi- 
«charyas. It is the Siva-jhdna-bddhani that provides the Sutras of 
Saiva-siddhanta, stating in a nutshell, as it were, the leading doc¬ 
trines of the system. There is a verse which says: “The Veda is the 
cow; its milk is the true Agama; the Tamil sung by the Four is the 
ghee extracted from it; and the virtue of the Tamil work, full of 
wisdom (bodliavi) of Meykandar of the celebrated city of Vennai, 
is the fine taste of the ghee.” 

The chief of Meykanda ! s disciples was Arulnandi-sivacharya. 
The Siva-jnana-siddhiyar which he wrote is next in importance only 
to the Siva-jnana-bodham. As it gives an authoritative explanation of 
the bodham, it is held in high esteem by the students of Saiva- 
siddhanta. Arulnandi wrote also another work called Irupcwirupadu. 

The other two Saniandcharyas, Marai-jnana-sambandhar and 
Umapati-sivacharya, were related as master and disciple. The 
master is not known to have written any work. But the disciple 
•amply compensated for this by contributing as many as eight 
treatises to the Siddhanta-sastras. His works are: Tiruvarutpayan, 
Pomp'pahrodai, Vina-vertba., Kodikkavi, 1 Unmabnerivilakkam, 
Sahkalpa-nirakaranam, Nenjuvidu-tudu, and Sivaprakdkim. Of these 
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the most important work is the last. In the Sahkalpa-nirdlcaranam, 
Umapati gives the date of its composition which works out to be 
A.D. 1313. 

One other author, whose work Unmai-vilakkam is included 
among the fourteen Siddhanta-sastras, is Manavachakam-kadandar. 
He was one of the disciples of Meykanda. His name signifies “one 
who has gone beyond thought and speech ” 

We now proceed to give a short account of the Saiva-siddhanta 
system. The Saiva-siddhanta is a system of pluralistic realism, as 
it recognises the reality of the world and the ultimate plurality of 
the souls. From the fact that the siddhanta writers employ the 
analogies of body and soul, and of consonant and vowel, it may be 
shown that there is some identity of views on an important topic 
as between the Siddhanta and Visishtadvaita. But the Siddhantin 
himself does not favour the characterisation of his system as Visishta¬ 
dvaita. He claims that his view is the true Advaita. Meykanda 
uses the term ‘Advaita’ to refer to his own system. Tayumanavar 
describes Meykanda as one who saw the truth of pure Advaita. But 
in the interpretation of the term ‘Advaita’ the Siddhantin differs 
from the Sahkara-Advaitin. What is denied by him by the negative 
expression ‘Advaita’ is not the existence of two, but the duality 
of two. He says: “They are not two”, and not “There are not two”. 
Advaita does not mean absence of difference (bheda-abhava) but 
similarity (sddrisya). Introducing the metaphysics of the Siddhanta, 
Umapati says in his Sivaprakasam: “We expound here the beauty 
of Saiva-siddhanta, the cream of the Vedanta, whose excellent merit 
consists in its exposition o/ the Advaita, postulating an inseparable 
relation like body and soul, eye and the sun, the soul and the eye, 
supported as it is by the Dharnaa of the highest authoritative books, 
and unlike the bheda and bheddbheda and abheda relations illus¬ 
trated, respectively, by light and darkness, word and meaning, gold 
and ornament, set forth by other schools, and which is further sup¬ 
ported by perfectly logical methods, and is light to the truth-seekers 
and darkness to others.” 

The supreme Reality is Siva, the Lord fpati) of all beings. 
Though the human intellect cannot comprehend Siva’s nature, an 
attempt is made to understand His greatness. Siva is superior to 
the Trimurtis, Brahma, Vishpu and Rudra. Even when He is identi¬ 
fied with the Destroyer, His superiority to the other two may be 
easily seen. Brahma, and Vishnu are also affected in a way by 
pralaya. Only Siva stands unaffected and exists eternally as the 
supreme Being. Eight qualities are attributed to Siva: independ¬ 
ence, purity, self-knowledge, omniscience, freedom from mala. 
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boundless benevolence, omnipotence, and bliss. The author oC i lie 
KvraL desciibes God as ey-guimttan (endowed with eight qualities). 
Bui there is no limit to the Lord’s greatness. The most comprehen¬ 
sive terms that we can apply to Siva arc Sat and Chit. As Sal, God 
is the plenitude of being and is incomprehensible. As Chit or in¬ 
telligence, we can know Him. Sat and Chit are like the sun and 
its light. From these characteristics, all the other attributes of God 
may he derived. It is wrong to think of God as attributeless. What 
is void of qualities would be a mere blank, a night of nothingness. 
When scriptures speak of Brahman as nirguna, what they mean is 
that God is above the gunas of Prakriti, sattva, rajas and tamos. 

Siva is immanent in the universe and transcendent as well. The 
conception of Ashta-murli brings out the aspect of immanence. 
Manikkavachakar says: 

“Earth, water, air, fire, sky, the Sun and Moon, 

The sentient man, these eight forms He pervades.” 

God is of the form of the universe (visvarupa). “Behold! He is the 
male and the female and the neuter”, sings the bard of the Tiruvd- 
chakam. The omni-form of the Lord is described by almost all the 
saints. But at the same time, they are conscious of the fact that 
the universe does not exhaust God. Siva exceeds the world. His 
greatness is beyond conception. Meykanda says that Siva is no! 
the object of perception nor the content of thought. Manikkava- 
chakar declares that, though the supreme Siva became man, woman 
and what is neither, ether, fire and the final cause, He transcends 
all these forms. Rudra is visvadhika (more than the universe). 

It is to stress the transcendent nature of God that the Sicl- 
dhantin conceives of Siva as the operative cause of the world, and 
not as the material cause also. One of the arguments for the exist¬ 
ence of God offered by the Siddhantin, the cosmological argument, 
seeks to establish the efficient causality of Siva in relation to the 
world. The first siitra of Siva-jnana-bodhcvm contains this argument: 
“The universe which is diversified as ‘he’ ‘she’ and ‘it’, and is subject 
to the states of origination, sustentation and destruction, should 
have a cause which is eternally free and intelligent. That cause 
is I-Iara ( i.e. Siva)”. The analogy of the potter is used to explain 
God’s causality in relation to the world. Mere clay will not trans¬ 
form itself into a pot but for the operation of an active agent, viz. 
a potter, Maya is the material cause of the world, as clay is of pot. 
God is the efficient or operative cause, and is analogous to the potter. 
His Sakti is the instrumental cause, like the potter’s wheel. The 
ahalogy of the potter, however, should not be pressed too far. God 
has no purpose of His own to be fulfilled through His creation. lie 
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sankalpa and dpta-k&ma; His resolves are all true, and de- 
Drnally accomplished. He causes the world to evolve, m 
at the souls may be given opportunities for the riddance of 
purities. Of the five functions of Siva, tirodhdna, srishti , 
'irhhdra, and anugraha, the first four have the last as the 
id even when evolution takes place Siva remains unaffected, 
he wind causes disturbances only to a part of the sea, evolu- 
ites to a part of God’s parigraha-sakti. The sun is impartial 
same to all things; but because of it, diverse phenomena 
he lotus blooms, the burning glass emits heat, and water 
.es. We should understand the nature of Siva in relation 
orld in a similar way. 

of the distinctive features of the Siddhanta is that it does 
ltenance the doctrine of Avatar a. The author of the Siva- 
Idhiyar 139 says that while the other gods are subject to 
d death, suffering and enjoyment, Siva, the consort of Uma, 
•om these. There is no incarnation for Siva; for incarnation, 

th, death, and other changes which are incidental to it, is 
It of karma and constitutes samsdra. This, however, does 
n that Siva does not appear in bodily forms. He appears in 
1 in which He is worshipped by the devotee. Out of His 
ve for the souls, He comes as the guru to save them from 

One of the favourite themes with the Saiva saints and 
sts is the conception of God as Love and Grace. There is a 
iwn verse of Tirumular’s which says that only the ignorant 
ish between God (Siva) and Love (anbu), and that wisdom 
lentifying the two. 

Ldes Siva, the Siddhantin accepts two other ontologically 
and eternal entities, viz. mdyd and jwa. Believing in the 
>f sat-karya as he does, the Siddhantin argues that as the 
cause of the non-intelligent world there must be admitted 
•intelligent mdyd. Mdyd is so called because the world is 
(m&) into it, and is evolved (yd) from it. It is the primor- 
f of which the universe is made. It provides the souls with 
tanu■), organs (karara), worlds (bhuvana), and objects of 
nt (bhagya). Being non-intelligent, mdyd cannot evolve of 
t requires guidance from an intelligent being; and that being 
Siva, however, acts on mdyd, not directly, but through His 

ti. Thus guided, mdyd projects from itself the iattvas which 
e the universe. 

or soul is by nature infinite, pervasive, omniscient, etc. But 
nt of its association with mala,? or bonds, it experiences it- 
imited, finite and parviscient. The three malas that bind 
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(he soul arc anava, karma and -niciyd. (1) Anava is a connate impu¬ 
rity, and occupies in the Saiva-siddhanta a position similar to that 
of auidyi! in Advaita-Vedanta. Being connate to the soul, it is 
beginningless. It is the cause of the soul’s delusion and the conse¬ 
quent transmigration. (2) The lot of the soul in any particular life 
is the result of its past karma. And in working out its past karma 
iL acquires fresh karma. This vicious circle could be broken only 
through the grace of Siva. Even for adjusting deserts to deeds the 
guidance of God is necessary, since karma is a blind force, being 
non~intelligent by nature. (3) The third mala which is mdyd wc have 
already taken note of. 

The jwa is related to Siva as body to soul. God pervades the 
soul as the letter A pervades all the other letters. The relation, 
between Siva ancl jlva is described by the Siddhantin as advaita. 
But ‘advaita’ to him means, not abheda. or non-difference, but ana- 
nyaLd, non-separateness. As a substance, the soul is different from 
God; in nature it is similar to God. Even in moksha it docs not lose 
its personality; as an entity it is unique even then. 

Souls are many, since each has a distinct body, mind, etc. 
When one is born, all are not born; when one dies, all do not die; 
and when one is released, all are not released. The scriptural 
statement that the ‘self is one’ does not refer to the souls; it is a 
declaration made about God who is one. Innumerable are the souls, 
and they belong to various types ranging from the egg-born to the 
placenta-born. The kind of birth that a soul takes is determined 
by its previous karma. The birth of a soul as a human being is 
superior to birth in the other species of existence. But the birth 
as a Saiva-siddhantin is said to be the best, as one so born has the 
best chance of release. 

Charym. kriyd, yoga and jhdna are the means the soul has to 
adopt for gaining its freedom from mala. Following the path of 
chary a , the soul thinks itself to be the servant of God, and engages 
itself in such acts as cleansing God’s temples, adorning the images 
of God with garlands, praising God, serving God’s devotees, etc. 
When the soul reaches the stage of kriyd, it becomes more intimate 
to God and considers itself to be His son. Its service to God becomes 
closer. It invokes God’s presence, and offers Him its love and 
praise. The acts of service are still of an external type. But there 
is a change in the inner attitude which enables the soul to march 
nearer to God. The next stage which is yoga makes the soul regard 
itself as a Mend of God. Here the soul withdraws its senses from 
their respective objects, and concentrates its mind on God. The 
three paths we have now considered, chary a, kriyd and yoga, are 
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but preparatory stages which the soul has to go through before it 
is made lit to meet its Lord, The reward of charyd is salokija, i.e. 
residence in the region of God; the fruit of kriyd is sdmlpya, i.e. 
attaining the nearness of God, and the result of yoga is sancpya, i.e. 
gaining the form of God, None of these three acquisitions is to be 
regarded as the final goal. The supreme end is sdyujya or union 
with Siva. This is to be attained only by jndna or wisdom; for what 
binds the soul is ignorance, and the antidote for ignorance is wisdom. 
Jnana-mdrga, or san-mdrga , as it is otherwise called, is the last stage 
in the journey to God. All that goes before it is of the nature of 
preparation for this final step. 

The attainment of Sivatva, which is release, is not complete 
mergence of the soul’s being in Siva; for as an existent the soul is 
ever different from Siva. Even after the release the soul continues 
to be a soul and does not become God. It can claim God’s nature 
as its own too; but it cannot claim that it is itself God. What hap¬ 
pens in moksha is this: ceasing to experience through pasa which it 
did in bondage, the soul now experiences through pafci (the Lord). 
It has shed its pdsa-jn&na and pasu-jhdna; its knowledge now is paii- 
jncina. The expression pati-jhana does not mean the Lord’s know¬ 
ledge but the soul’s knowledge through the Lord. 

Moksha is a state of freedom from mala. There is no longer 
any need for the soul to return to empirical life. In moksha the 
soul finds rest, peace and bliss. It enjoys the bliss of Siva, but not 
His five-fold function of creation, sustentation, destruction, conceal¬ 
ment, and bestowal of grace. Thus the entitative difference be¬ 
tween God and soul still continues and will never go. Like the 
combination of the two words ‘tail’ and ‘ tat ai in the compound word 
‘tadalai’, in moksha, there is a mystic union of soul with God. 
Moksha is not a state of bare identity; it is the experience of unity- 
in-duality. God is the giver of eternal bliss; and the soul is the 
recipient thereof. They are not two, but two-in-one. This is the 
Advaxta of Saiva-siddhanta. 

IV. SIVAD VAITA 

Srlkaptha, who was probably a contemporary of Ramanuja, 
expounded a system of Saivism which is called Sivadvaita, While 
resembling Kashmir Saivism in certain respects and Saiva-Siddhanta 
in certaiix others, Srikantha’s Saivism has unique features of its own. 
Srlkantha bases his exposition on the Veddivta-sutra, and identifies 
Brahman with Para-Siva who is superior to the trimvirtis, viz. Brahma, 
Vishnu and Rudra, Because Srlkantha explains the relation between 
the world of souls and matter on the one hand, and God on the other, 
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on the analogy of the relation between body and soul, his system 
has been described as Siva-visishtadvaita. Srikantha himself calls 
his system so. But unlike Ramanuja Srikanl ha does not criticise 
Sankara's Advaita. On the contrary, there are indications in his 
writings of his leaning towards non-dualism. A careful reading of 
SiikanLha’s bhashya will convince one that this philosopher occu¬ 
pies a position midway between Sankara and Ramanuja. While 
theism is the pronounced doctrine he teaches, he leaves the door 
open for passing beyond to the higher truth, viz. Absolutism. 

God, according to Srikantha, is the supreme Lord who exercises 
the five-fold function of the creation, preservation and destruction 
of the world, and of concealment and grace in respect of the soul 
(srishti, sthiti, samhara, tirobhdva and anugrdha). The purpose of 
creation is to redeem the soul. Since impurity is innate in the soul, 
and it could be got rid of only through action, the soul has to pass 
through cycles of births and deaths. For this purpose the Lord 
conceals the soul’s eternal perfection. And when by successive per¬ 
formance of action the soul has become pure and is fil for release, 
the Lord bestows grace on it in consequence whereof it realises its 
own eternal nature, which is in essence the nature of God. Thus 
tirobhdva and anugraha are the two ends in the process of perfect¬ 
ing the soul, and the creation, preservation and destruction of the 
world are the intervening links in this chain. 

Brahman is the material as well as the operative cause of the 
world. As the material cause, He is the soul of the universe. As 
the operative cause, He is higher than the universe. He is both 
visvdkara and visvddhika (immanent and transcendent). 

Brahman effects the manifestation of Iho world through His 
Sakti or Power. It is by virtue of His Sakti that Brahman is im¬ 
manent in His creation and yet transcendent, The ultimate Reality 
is not a bare identity; it is a unity-in-dualily, an identity-in-differ¬ 
ence. Para-sakti is the form of the Lord. She figures as His wis¬ 
dom, strength, and activity. The Lord’s will, knowledge, and 
action are but modes of his Sakti. Through his Ichchha-sakli, the 
Lord desired “May I become many”; by Jnana-sakti He considered 
the means and instruments necessary; with Kriya-sakti He created 
the universe which is like a picture painted on the wall of Ichchha- 
sakti. 

Srikantha believes In sai-kdrya-vdda and maintains that the 
universe is non-different from Brahman just as the pot is non- 
different from, the clay of which it is made. And yet Brahman is not 
completely one with the universe, for He is intelligent, while the 
universe is for the most part non-intelligeiit. The relation between 
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Brahman and the world is to be explained on the analogy of the 
soul-body relation. The whole world, consisting of intelligent 
beings and non-intelligent things, is the body of Is vara. Ignorance, 
change, etc., affect this body, while qualities like permanence, omni¬ 
science, etc., belong to the Self. 

Srfkantha Identifies Brahman with Siva. He sees in tho 
Vedanta-sutra “a doctrine of the Supreme Being as Siva, the auspi¬ 
cious one, the Being whose throat shows for all time the mark of 
His grace to Plis creatures, the consort of Uma who is the Supreme 
Light of Intelligence and Bliss, the three-eyed cause of the destruc¬ 
tion and subsequent re-creation of the Universe.” Srikarnha shows 
how the eight names of Siva, viz. Bhava, Sarva, Eudra, isans, Paiu- 
pati, Ugra, Bhlma and Mnhadeva, are applicable to Brahma as de¬ 
fined by the janmadi-sutra. Among the several Upanishadic texts 
that the teacher quotes is the one from the Svetasvatura which 
declares that men can indeed attain release without knowing Siva, 
when they can roll up the sides like a piece of hide. 

Release is attained through realisation of one’s own essential 
nature. But this has to wait till karma fructifies and is fully experi¬ 
enced through enjoyment or suffering. The Lord is impartial and 
wills the release of all. But only those whose karma is ripened are 
released, even as on the rising of the sun only those lotus buds that 
are ready bloom. 

Contemplation of the Lord is the means to release. The soul’s 
samsara is due to its beginningless finitude and dependence. But 
this miserable state can be terminated, for it is not of the essence 
of the jiva. The jiva should rise above its limitations by medita¬ 
ting on the glory of Siva. According to tho tatkratu-nyaya, one be¬ 
comes what one meditates on. By meditating constantly on Brah¬ 
man, the devotee acquires his distinctive characteristics (asadha- 
rana-gu.nah). Occasional acts of meditation will not do. Only 
when practised unintermittently and with concentration, medita¬ 
tion will lead to Brahma-sakshdtkdra. Meditation should not he 
given up at any time; it must continue every day until death. The 
Lord should be contemplated as identical with the self, not as diffe¬ 
rent therefrom. Otherwise, the soul will not be released from its 
bondage (pasltbhava). To go beyond the limitations one must 
identify oneself -with the unlimited. 

The enlightened one attains final release from good and evil 
deeds, “not at death, but only on crossing the Viraja, the river that 
constitutes the boundary of Vishnu-loka, beyond which lies the 
abode of {Siva, the region of final liberation and the full attainment 
of self-hood.” Till that stage is reached there is samsara. The en- 
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lightened soul departs at death on the path of the gods, sheds all 
the residue of its impurities at the Viraja, crosses the river, and 
attains final release. Speaking of the devotees of the Non-rclatcd 
(niranvaya-upasakas ), Srikantha says that there is no passing for 
them along the path. 

The soul which has attained release through the inluition of 
Brahman and has become equal to Brahman, enjoys supreme bliss 
before which the joys of the world pale into insignificance. The 
world is seen now, m its proper context, as a part of the Lord. 
Negatively, release is freedom from pasutva (bondage); positively, 
it is the attainment of bliss (Sivatva). The self’s real nature ip 
made manifest in release. It regains self-luminosity and acquires 
the auspicious qualities characteristic of Siva. The five-fold func¬ 
tions of creation, etc., however, continue to be exercised by the 
Lord alone. The similarity of the released soul lo Brahman is only 
in respect of wisdom and enjoyment. Is it not enough that the 
soul has been redeemed from sawsara, and that it no longer returns 
to the world of tears and sorrow? 

V. KAPALA AND KALAMUKIiA SECTS'- 10 

Passing reference has been made above to the great influence 
of the Kapalikas. These, along with the Kalamukhas, represent 
two extremely horrid and repulsive forms of Saivism. 

The Kapalas and Kalamukhas are two distinct sects, though they 
were often confused with one another. According to Ramanuja, the 
Kapalikas (members of Kapala sect) maintained that a man, who was 
advanced in their doctrine, could attain the highest bliss by concen¬ 
trating his mincl on the soul seated on the female organ. They wor¬ 
shipped Bhairava as the great God and attributed great virtues and 
occult powers to drinking wine and eating disgusting substances as 
food. They performed human sacrifices, and believed that by the 
practice of Yoga they could achieve miraculous powers of speedy 
movement. The Kalamukhas held that happiness in this world and 
salvation in the next could be attained by such practices as (1) eating 
food in a human skull; (2) besmearing the body with the ashes of the 
dead and also eating those ashes; (3) worshipping the God as seat¬ 
ed in a pot of wine; and (4) holding a club. Men of other castes 
could become Erahmanas by performance of certain rites, and one 
who undertook the vow of a Kapala became a holy saint. 

The religious devotion of these outlandish sects was reserved for 
the horrid God Bhairava with his wife Chanclika, wearing a garland 
of human skulls, and requiring human sacrifices and offering of wine 
for his propitiation. It is unnecessary to give any further details about 
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'rible, almost demoniacal, practices of these sects, which form 
stly picture of the wild aberrations of the human intellect 
rit” 141 They must have been m vogue from fairly early 
md their origin may be traced to the terrible form and con- 
of Rudra. What is, however, significant is their popularity, 
side with Lhe highly devotional and philosophical aspects of 

l. 

would be wrong to think that these sects were quite insigni- 
According to tradition even the great Sankaracharya had to 
nto a keen contest with them. Centuries later, Ramanuja, 
igiri and others took note of them, and their beliefs and 
as find a place in the Siva Purdna and other sacred books of 
vas. They also figured in literature of fiction and we get a 
of them in the Mdlatimddhava of Bhavabhuti. Srlsaila is 
d to as the chief seat of the Kapalikas in this drama. A 
member of this sect, Kapalakundala by name and wearing a 
1 of human skulls, carries away, at dead of night, the heroine 
to the cemetery where her preceptor Aghoraghanta was to 
e her before the image of Karala-Chamunda. 

iere can be hardly any doubt that such extreme sects of Saiv- 
dect the same human tendency and mentality as we find in 
evolting Tantrik rites mentioned above, and that in some form 
;r they have continued to exercise bewitching influence over 
sections of the people. 

F, GENERAL DEVELOPMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

PACT OF OTHER CIVILIZATIONS—THE THEISTIC URGE 

Terence has been made above 142 to the early Christian and 
1 settlements in India. To what extent and in what way, if 
these extremely monotheistic civilizations affected the thought 
country, we have not materials enough to judge. 143 But we 
at during the period under* review there was a theistic urge 
philosophy of the land. This finds powerful expression in 
Vedantic writers who came after Sankara. 

nkara’s efforts had earned a prestige for the Vedanta which 
er philosophy enjoyed at the time, and re-introduced in the 
of men a reverence for the Vedas from which the Vedanta 
iecl to spring, Sankara’s Brahma was, however, an impersonal 
who could not evoke any devotional emotion, and prayers to 
were meaningless. But man in sorrow and suffering requir- 
ilaee. He looked for a god who could show mercy to a sinner 
cure safety for him in times of need. Jainism and Buddhism 
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had killed such a god while JaimLm’s Mlmurhsa and Kapiia’s 
Saukhya did no bell or. Nyaya-Vaiseshika’s god was more a creator 
than anything else. A better god was yet to come. Man’s yearn¬ 
ing spirit, therefore, turned to the Vedas and the higher philosophy 
that sprang from their womb. We thus find thinkers and writers 
wish a theistic bent of mind attempting to re-interpret the Vedanta. 

II, RAMANUJA (eleventh-twelfth cenlury A.D.) 

One such great writer was Ramanuja, to whom reference has 
been made abor^e. The line of thought that he followed did not ap¬ 
pear in him for the first time. He was preceded by others in this 
way of thinking. But he surpassed them in clarity and vigour of 
thought and urgency of appeal. So he eclipsed his predecessors and 
gave a lead to many others who followed him. 

The first point of his attack was Sankara’s theory of knowledge 
and his theory of Brahma as a substance without attribute. Com- 
monsense says that when there is knowledge, there must be a 
knower who knows and an object that is known, and knowledge is 
the relation between the two. Sankara demurred to this. Brahma 
was consciousness; but as there was no second to him, he could not 
he a knower in the ordinary sense with an object to be known. The 
world of things and finite selves was unreal, and so Brahma was 
without relation, and without any attribute. There was nothing 
else from which he could be differentiated, and no quality either 
by which he could be differentiated. 

Ramanuja challenged this entire position. Knowledge always 
implied a relation. The world of things and selves was real. It 
was not different from Brahma in essence, but differentiated from 
him by their individuality. Brahma was not a mere ‘is’ without 
any quality. The world is in him like a quality in a thing, like 
heat in fire or weight in a stone. The world is his expression, his 
body, so to say. Brahma is a personal being, having infinite quali¬ 
ties of goodness and purity. He is in fact the same as Vishnu of 
the Vishnu Purciya and the Vaishnavas. Ramanuja’s commentary 
on the Vedwnta-sutrcis is interspersed with profuse quotations from 
the Vishnu Purana and other Vaishnava writings. His conclusions 
are based on these quite as much as on the sutras of Vedanta as 
interpreted by him. 

There was another important point on which Ramanuja differ¬ 
ed from Sankara. According to Ramanuja, religious performances 
(karma), as explained and advocated by the Purva Mlmamsa, were 
a necessary preliminary to and a preparation for the study and 
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practice of the Vedanta. Further, knowledge alone was not enough 
to save a soul. It was to be followed by devotion to God (bhohii) 
which could lead man to his destination. 

III. OTHER VAISHNAVA COMMENTATORS OF VEDANTA 
(i) NimbarJca (twellth century A.D.) 

Ramanuja’s philosophy has been called ‘qualified monism’. It 
was so called because, according to it, though the ultimate reality 
was one, it possessed qualities and was thus qualified. The world 
and finite souls were in Brahma like qualities inhering in a thing, 
like light in the sun. Ramanuja was followed in the theistic line 
of thinking by several powerful Vaishiiavas. Next in time and 
rank to him was Nimbarka, a Telugu Brahmana, whose philosophy 
has been given the name of ‘dualism-monism’. Like Sankara and 
Ramanuja, he, too, believed that the ultimate reality was one 
and it was Brahma. But unlike them, he thought that the world 
and finite selves were real, too; and they were distinct from 
Brahma. There were thus two realities—Brahma and the other 
than Brahma. So far he was a dualist. But these two reals were 
at bottom and in essence one; for Brahma was the essence of all. 
So far he was a monist. And the relation between Brahma and 
the other than Brahma was that of a whole with its parts. A part 
has no reality apart from the whole of which it is a part, but it is 
not identical with the whole. Again, the whole is not real, away 
from the parts. They have a common existence, a common essence, 
and are yet distinguishable from each other. Between Brahma 
and the world of things and selves, the relation is the same. It is 
a case of identity in difference. But what is important in the 
argumentation is that this Brahma was identical with Vishriu; he 
was a god and a person, who could be an object of devotion and 
love, to whom prayers could be addressed and who could show 
mercy and compassion when these were needed. 

(ii) Madhva (thirteenth century A.D.) 

Another Vaishpava theist who wrote on the Vedanta was 
Madhva. His philosophy was pure dualism. There were two 
categories of reality, according to him; Brahma and that which was 
other than Brahma. This second category included the world of 
plurality of things and the plurality of finite individual souls. The 
two categories were totally different from each other, have been 
so from eternity, and will continue to be so. Things are different 
from one another; so are the finite souls from one another and from 
things and Brahma. The knowledge of these differences is the 
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way to escape from the bondage of life. The talk of one reality, 
therefore, is meaningless according to Madhva. But the most im- 
ponant of his conclusions is that, as in other Vaishnava writers, 
the Brahma of Vedanta is not an impersonal being but is only an¬ 
other name for liari or Vishnu. lie is the one object of worship 
and devotion. 


(iii) Vcillabha 

With Madhva and his school, the reaction against Sankara’s 
monism seems to be complete. Monism led to qualified monism; 
this was followed by a theory of monism in dualism; then came 
pure dualism. But a reaction to this reaction set in, and the wheel 
went full circle in Vallabha. Vallabha’s philosophy was Sankara’s 
monism minus the doctrine of illusion (or mclya). The world and 
the Unite souls were all real. They were not an illusion. But 
they were not different from Brahma either. All things arc Brahma. 
There is absolute identity among them. In Vallabha we have an 
identification of Brahma, not with Vishnu as such, but with his in¬ 
carnation, Krishna of Gokula. This is an advance towards later 
Vaishnavism. Vallabha is thus Sankara revived with a little popu¬ 
lar crudeness and without Sankara’s argumentative subtlety. 

But Vallabha is usually assigned to the end of Lhe fourteenth 
or beginning of the fifteenth century A.D. 144 In speaking of him 
here, before A.D. 1300, we are thus guilty of a slight anachron¬ 
ism. We mention him just to show how the movement of thesis, 
anti-thesis and synthesis was in full swing in Vedanta circles; how 
one proposition powerfully advocated led to a counter-proposition, 
and the conflict of these two to a third. 

We may add that this movement of theism was not confined 
to the centuries in which the above writers appeared, nor to the 
provinces to which they belonged. The influence of Nimbarka and 
Madhva, specially of Madhva, for instance, travelled beyond their 
time and place, and in the sixteenth century A.D. started the 
famous Chaitanya movement in Bengal. Under Chaitanya’s influ¬ 
ence, a new philosophical school arose headed by Jlva GosvamI, and 
another elaborate exposition of Vedanta was attempted by Baladeva, 
just to adapt it to the requirements of the new religious cult. 

IV. NON-VAISHNAVA VEDANTISTS 

It was not the worshippers of Vishnu alone who fell back upon 
the Vedanta for a philosophical sanction of their religious cult. 
Followers of other religions also did the same. So far as pure 
philosophy is concerned, the contributions of these writers were 
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not of very great importance. Their chief concern was to suggest 
an identification of Brahma of Vedanta with the god of their wor¬ 
ship. This is not done by any irrefutable logic, but only by citing 
the various names of the deity along with that of Brahma and 
treating them as a string of synonyms. Thus Srlkantha, a Saiva 
commentator of the Vedmta-sutras, under the very first sutra, uses 
several names of Siva as implying the same thing as the word 
‘Brahma’ used in the sutra. All this only shows the great prestige 
which the Vedas and the Vedanta, the professed philosophy of the 
Vedas, had earned under the powerful advocacy of Sankara. 

One peculiarity of all these theistic interpreters of Vedanta is 
that they emphasise devotion to God ( bhakti) as more important 
and as the true means of man’s salvation. Knowledge is, after all, 
an aid to the production of this spirit of devotion and self-surrender 
to God. 


V. THE OTHER SYSTEMS 

Among the orthodox systems, the Yoga treated man as a psycho¬ 
physical composite, and by prescribing a series of physico-mental 
exercises, it sought to make man’s body and mind suitable for libe¬ 
ration; and on its way to that goal, man might acquire many 
extraordinary and supra-human powers. Instead of being a means 
to an end, these powers may become ends in themselves, and so 
the Yoga captivates the fancy of many men even now. Besides, 
the psychology of the Yoga, though not cast in a modern mould, 
has still a profundity of its own. But, in spite of all this, the Yoga 
soon degenerated into a study of postures and the dispositions of 
the limbs in these postures by which the body could be made hardy 
and disciplined; and also the practice of certain intellectual 
exercises by which occult powers were believed to be attainable. 
Whatever the value of these things may be—and admitting that 
they have great value—they were not philosophy. This form of 
Yoga is usually given the name of Hatha-yoga to distinguish it from 
the higher and philosophical Yoga. 

Sankhya, on the whole, produced very little literature as com¬ 
pared with the other systems. It continues to be studied even to¬ 
day. But it has not diversified itself into schools like the Vedanta, 
and cannot claim, even half the number of commentators as the 
Vedanta. During the period we are reviewing, no writer on Safi- 
khya appears to have risen to fame. Except Vijnanabhikshu who, 
in the sixteenth century A.D. or thereabout, attempted to give it 
a new orientation, it has had more or less an even tenor- of life. 
Its conception of the eternal feminine (prakriti) and eternal mascu¬ 
line (purusha) may have suggested metaphors to poets; and it might 
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also have been at the root oC certain conceptions of the Taviras and 
other forms of religious rites or worship Besides, its theory of gum,-; 
(qualities.) might have affected subsequent thought in general and 
medical science in particular. Charaka, one of the founders oi 
medical science m India, appears to have used sonic of I he concepts 
of Sahkhya; and others have also followed him But it is difficult 
to say whether Charaka, who probably flourished in Lhc first cenlury 
A.D., borrowed from Sahkhya, or from a common fund of ideas on, 
which Sahkhya also drew. The theory of guna, for instance, though 
elaborated and emphasised by the Saukhya, is found in other 
spheres of thought also, philosophical as well as non-philosophicul. 

The Sahkhya conception of male and female principles may 
have influenced dualistic Vaishnavism, specially the cult of Krishna 
and Radha. We hear of such influence from some of the writers 
of the Bengal School of Vaishnavism. And the cult of Hara and 
Gauii—the concept of God as half masculine and half feminine, 
each half holding the other in eternal embrace—may also have 
received an impetus from Sahkhya. But this influence is rather 
vague, and no historical account of it is possible; one can only point 
out parallels. These, however, may also point to the existence of an 
earlier common stock of ideas, from which all borrowed. 

Except in its theory of particularity or individuality (viseshci), 
the Vaiseshika did not differ much from the Nyaya. But it continued 
to maintain its separate, though rather subordinate, existence, right 
up to the seventeenth century A.D., when joint treatises on the two 
systems were written by scholars like Visvanatha, Annambhatla and 
others. From that time onward the Vaiseshika has been practically 
merged in the Nyaya system; and the two systems move like twin 
stars across the sky of Indian thought. Sivaditya is perhaps the only 
important writer on Vaiseshika during the period under review. 

We have, however, a different story to tell about the Nyaya. As 
an organ of debate it created a position for itself from which even 
the Vedanta could not dislodge it. In wrestling with Jain and Bud¬ 
dhist logic, it had gained strength. While its metaphysics or its 
theory of the world had been disposed of in the Vedanta-suiras, its 
usefulness as a weapon of argument remained. And under the 
leadership of Gangesa in Mithila, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century A.D., it started a new career as a f novum organum '—as a new 
logic (navy a nyaya), which continued to flourish right up to the days 
of Chaitanya, about which time its centre of activity was shifted Lo 
Navadvipa in Bengal. This new logic which was concerned more 
with the sources of knowledge (prcimanas) than with metaphysics, 
has produced an extensive literature expressed in an unusually stiff 
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language. The weakest link in this chain of literature is that it 
argues and argues about many questions of epistemology, but givesi 
us no stable metaphysical conclusions. For this reason, it has often 
been derided as a waste of man’s brain-power, and discussing 
nothing better than whether the pot contains the oil or the oil the 
pot. 

The Purva MTmamsa also continued to hold a position of influ¬ 
ence. This was due to the fact that it was more directly and more 
intimately connected with the Vedas than any other system. Its 
philosophical importance was not very great, except for a few con¬ 
ceptions, such as karma, which were common to other philosophies. 
With the gradual disappearance of Vedic sacrifices, the influence of 
Mimamsa also began fo decline. Its chief importance in subsequent 
times lay in the fact that it supplied the basic principles and rules 
of interpretation which were equally applicable to canonical as well 
as legal writings such as the Smritis. These rules have been utilised 
in expounding Hindu law even in British Courts of justice. 

This system, like the Sankhya and the Vaiseshika, continued to 
be studied through the centuries we are reviewing; but there was 
little progressive development in them to call for a historical narra¬ 
tion. 146 


VI. LATER SYNCRETISM 

Even those who quarrel among themselves unite in presence of 
a common enemy. Towards the end of the period we have travers¬ 
ed, we find a spirit of syncretism prevailing among the philosophies 
of the land. About and alter A,D. 1000, India was receiving hard 
blows from the north-west. Islam came as an invader but remain¬ 
ed to rule, Hinduism felt the difference and tided to close up its 
ranks as a measure of self-preservation. In philosophy this ten¬ 
dency is reflected in the attempt to syncretise all the warring systems 
of thought. If all roads in the Roman Empire led to Rome, did not 
all the orthodox philosophies have but one goal to achieve? They 
constituted a graded hierarchy and not battling enemies. Each of 
them was suited to man at a particular stage of spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual growth, and all together, step by step, led him to his final desti¬ 
nation, viz. moksha or liberation. This view gradually asserted 
itself in the writings of MadhusMana Sarasvafci (in his Prasthana- 
bheda) and others. Only the orthodox philosophies—those, that is 
to say, which owed allegiance to the Vedas—were thus regarded as 
parts of a larger whole. The heterodox philosophies had no place 
in this scheme. They only lead men astray and must, therefore, be 
eschewed. 
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Vijricinabhikt.hu, another famous author, possibly belonging to 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century AD, made a similar attempt 
at syncretism. He wrote both on the Sarikhya as well as on the 
Vedanta, and tried to show that the two systems diflered more in 
terminology than in essence. His contention was that the pral:yil i 
of Sarikhya was the creative power of Brahma—an attribute of 
Brahma, and that the theory that Sarikhya denied god or a creative 
personal being, was a misunderstanding. When we remember Ihe 
persistent attack that the Veddvia-svtras make on the Sarikhya con¬ 
ception of unconscious prakntl, Vijnanabhikshu’s attempt at re¬ 
conciliation between the two systems must be regarded as an aticmpL 
to bring the poles together. Yet the attempt was made. 1 " The 
development of this spirit of reconciliation and syncretism, however, 
belongs to a later period. 

The tone of pessimism that pervades the entire range of 
Indian philosophy has often been adversely commented upon by 
western critics. It cannot be denied that there is pessimism 
everywhere,—more in some, less in other systems, it was per¬ 
haps most acute in Buddhism, and may have spread from there 
to infect the other systems. But the Indian mind was not always 
pessimistic. In the Vedas, the gods appear in nature with humane 
feelings, and joy is not always absent. The early Greek 
mind looked upon the world as full of joy and laughter. The 
world was a poem and life was a joyful drama. To the Vedic 
mind also, a similar attitude is not unknown. But when we come 
to the period of philosophy, life has become as dull as a twice-told 
tale, and the world is anything but a glowing poem. It may be 
due to the political vicissitudes through which the country had pass¬ 
ed or to other causes. Whatever the causes may have been, the fact 
was that life was considered a bondage, and philosophy, the means 
of escape. 

Thus the keynote of Indian philosophy is a dominant desire of 
the individual to save his soul and to escape from the evils of life 
in this world. What is markedly absent is the desire ‘to take arms 
against a sea of troubles and by opposing end them,’ to make a better 
world here, to establish an ideal state and an ideal society, to banish 
disease and poverty from society, and to bring the amenities of life to 
every door;—in one word, to make this life livable and this world 
habitable. It is a limitation of Indian thought that it never paid 
equal attention to social and political problems, and had no social 
■and political philosophy of a high order. This is accounted for by 
its presupposition that life is not worth living. 
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G. ISLAM 

The Arab conquest of Sindh did not materially affeci the reli¬ 
gious outlook of cither the Az - abs themselves or the people with 
whom they came into contact, except, of course, those who were 
converted to the new faith. There was very In. tie religious activity 
among the Muslims in India, as distinct and apart from that in the 
main Islamic centres in Arabia and other Muslim countries. 

It was nol till three centuries later, after the Ghaznavid con¬ 
quest of the Punjab, that we Unci an important development among 
(lie Muslim community in India. This was the appearance of Sufi 
..ainis, the first of whom was Shaikh Isma‘11 of Lahore. 117 
He was followed by Shaikh ‘All bin ‘Usman al-Hujwairl, better 
known under his sobriquet of Data Ganj Bakhsh, who died in A.D. 
1072 and whose tomb at Lahore is one of the most popular Muslim 
shrines in the Punjab. He was the author of several works, the 
best known of which is the Kashf al-Mahjub, and might be described 
as the founder of the Sufi cult in India which gained much popu¬ 
larity among the Muslim masses and has profoundly influenced their 
entire moral and religious outlook. His greatness was recognised 
by Khvaja Mu‘In-ud-din of Ajmer, the greatest Sul'i saint of India, 
who underwent a course of spiritual purification (chilla) at his tomb 
soon after his arrival in India. Another saint of the Ghaznavid 
period who enjoys great fame even today, and still has a large num¬ 
ber of followers, known as Sudanis, both among the Hindus and the 
Muslims, was Sayyid Ahmad Sultan SakhI Sarwar, popularly known 
at Lakhi Data. He died at Shfihkot, a place near Multan, in 577 A.H. 
(.—A.D. 1181). His followers are scattered all over the Punjab and 
are specially numerous in the Jalandhar District.'- 18 One can 
easily form a good idea of the firm hold which these two saints 
have retained through the long centuries over the popular mind, 
from the large number of devotional songs, extolling their spiritual 
merits, which the beggars and the wandering minstrels of the Punjab 
go about singing to the accompaniment of their crude stringed 
instruments. 

As has just been mentioned above, the greatest of the Sufi saints, 
who founded a long line of spiritual descendants that has endured 
even up to the present time, was Khvaja MuTn-ud-din, a disciple 
of the Persian saint Khvaja ‘Usman Harwani of Chisht. He 
came to Lahore from Ghazni in 556 A.H. (—A.D. 1161), and having 
visited Multan and Delhi, finally settled down at Ajmer where he 
lies buried now, while his disciple Qutb-ud-diu Bakht 3 ' , ar Kaki, a 
native of Usb, took up his residence at Delhi. About the same time 
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another saint, Baha-ud-din Zakariya, who was born m Mullan and 
had met the famous mystic Shihab-ud-din Suhrawardi during the 
course of Jus journeys to Bukhara, Baghdad and Jerusalem, founded 
another branch of Sufi saints m his native town. The renowned 
Persian poet, ‘Iraqi, visited him at Multan and became his disciple, 
while his descendants, Shaikh Sadr-ud-din and Abu‘l Path Rukn-ud- 
dln, carried on the work of spiritual salvation after his demise in (Hit 
A.H. (=-A.D. 1263). His disciples became known by the surname oi 
Suhrawaidis, as distinct from Iho Chislitis who were devoted to 
Khvuja Mu'In-ud-din. and his successors. It was one of his disciples, 
Makhdum Lai Shahbaz Qalandav, who carried his teachings to Sindh, 
and who, like another saint of that province, Maggar Hr, is revered 
even today by numerous Hindus who know him by Lhe name of Raja 
Bharalrl. 1 n Their tombs have become popular places of pilgrim 
age for both the communities. Another saint of this period in Sindh 
was Sayyid Jaliil Bukhari who came to TJehoh in 642 A.H. ( - AD. 
1244), and one of whose grandsons acquired great celebrity under 
the sobriquet of Makhdum-i-Jahaniyan Jahan Gasht. 

Gujarat was another important centre of activity for the mystic 
saints,—Patan, Broach, Rander, Khambiiyat, etc. each having some 
local saint or another, the best known of whom was Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad Barahman of Patan. It was also noted for the missionaries of 
some schismatic sects, notably the Isma'iliya. The Camathians 
(Qaramita), a particular branch of this sect, were, as a mailer of fact, 
very active about this time, and remained so till a much later period, 
so that ‘Ala-ud-dm Khalji had to take stern measures to suppress 
them. Once during the reign of Sultana Eaziyya they actually 
threatened Delhi itself, and were driven back with great difficulty. 
But, whereas the Carmathians, true to their old traditions, indulged 
in excesses of all kinds and often adopted a bellicose altitude towards 
the authorities, the Pa timid branch, with it?; centre in Yemen, was 
busy carrying on its propaganda silently and peacefully, and was 
successful in converting numerous local inhabitants to its own 
creed. When a split occurred in its ranks on the question of suc¬ 
cession to the headship of the community, the followers of one of the 
two rival claimants moved their headquarters to India. Yet another 
branch, the Assassins, also ensconced themselves on the west coast 
of India and the north-west provinces. One of their agents, Shaikh 
Sadr-ud-din, 150 evolved a syncretic creed whereby Hindu gods of 
the triumvirate,—Brahma, Vishnu and Siva,—were not only 
recognised as prophets, hut also identified with the Prophet of Islam, 
‘All, and Adam respectively 161 —a clever device by which he could 
win over a large number of adherents among the Hindus. 'Hie Agha 
Khan is the present head of the larger and more influential of the 
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two groups into which the followers of this creed became divided in 
later times 162 , and of which the adherents are now found, not only 
in India, but in some parts of Africa also, where the Indians have 
migrated in recent times. 

Nor were the activities oi the Muslim mystics and agents of the 
Batiniya sects confined to the north. The Deccan and the southern 
provinces also provided u fruitful and favourable field. Among the 
well-known southern saints we may mention the names of Sayyid 
Mazhar Wall of TriehinopoH, 122 Sayyid Ibrahim Shahid, Baba Fakhr- 
ud-din, Shaikh Muntakhab-ud-din, 16 v Zari-Zarbakhsh, and Muham¬ 
mad al-Husaini, known as Banda Nawaz Gisu Daraz of Gulbarga, 
perhaps the greatest of them. In Bengal a pupil of Shaikh Qutb-ud- 
din Bakhtyar Kaki, Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Tabriz!, acquired consider¬ 
able celebrity. Thus by the time the Mamluk Dynasty came to an 
end, Sufi monasteries were already scattered far and wide through¬ 
out the country, and there was a definite spiritual liaison between 
them, although there is no evidence to show that they worked on 
any co-ordinated basis. The Chishtiya school, with its liberal and 
tolerant outlook, and its recognition of music as a lawful means for 
the attainment of spiritual ecstasy, was now supreme and, counted 
the largest number of the common people among its adherents. 


1 Tins point has, Leon further elaborated m Chapter XVU, m the section ‘Hindu- 
Mufalim Relations’. 

2 The Iranians .substituted 'Id for V (ei'. Hapta-I-Lndu lor Sapla-Sindhul and 
used the loim Hindu. The Greeks and Romans dropped Lhc initial ‘h’ and 
obtained vaiious forms, like Indoi, from which is derived the modem European 
iorm ‘India’, 
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SOCIAL CONDITION 

3. SOCIAL DIVISIONS 

The essential features ol the Indian social system, as preserved 
in the Smriti tradition ol Lhe preceding centuries, are faithfully re¬ 
flected in the commentaries and digests of this period, which deal 
with the rights and duties as well as the status of the four nanjav 
on the lines laid down in the Smriti,s. 

We find, however, some novel views regarding the immunity of 
the Brahmana’s person. Explaining the general law on this point 
Vrjhanesvara 1 says that the Brahmana is not exempt from punish¬ 
ment, and dismisses the sweeping statement of Gaiitama-Dharmu- 
sastra 2 (namely, that the king is master of all with the exception of 
the Brahmanas) as a mere eulogy. Quoting another text of Gautama'* 
(which requires the king to grant a sixfold immunity to the Brah- 
manas), Vijnanesvara observes that this is not applicable to 
any and every Brahmana, but only to a very learned Brah- 
mana, as defined by the author immediately before. Further quali¬ 
fying the above explanation, Haradatta 4 explains that the sixfold 
immunity is to be granted by the king when the very learned Brah¬ 
mana (as defined by the author) has committed an oiTonce without 
premeditation. The above texts clearly enunciate the principle, so 
very honourable to our authors, that the Brahmana enjoys no com¬ 
plete immunity from punishment. In other passages our authors speci¬ 
fically define the limits within which corporal punishment is permis¬ 
sible for Brahmanas. On the vexed question of immunity of a Brah¬ 
mana desperado (utciiSyl) our authors seek to reconcile two fundamen¬ 
tal Smriti principles, namely, those of the Brahmana’s complete ex¬ 
emption from the death penalty and the individual’s right of self- 
defence. The general view is that one incui’s no blame by killing a 
Brahmana who becomes an atcUayl, but this holds good only when il 
is impossible to save one’s self by flight, by striking him with a 
stick or with weapons, and so forth, and not otherwise. Less con¬ 
sistent is the attitude of Svzriii-chandrika, for while the author In 
one place 15 includes killing Brahmanas in righteous fight in the list 
of practices forbidden in the Kali Age, he elsewhere 6 permits an 
aiatiiyi Brahmana to be killed with impunity in self-defence. 

The high standard of life and conduct prescribed by the Smriti 
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law was not always followed in actual practice. The commentaries 
and digests contain references to unworthy Brahmanas who not only 
tailed to reach this standard, but were of low morals or neglected 
their ordinary duties and obligations. References to degraded 
Brahmanas are also found m the contemporary lexicons. The com¬ 
mentaries and digests, following the authority of the Smritis, 
repeatedly place the degraded Brahmanas under a social ban. 

The description of Sudra’s occupation and status in the com¬ 
mentaries and digests of this period follows the old Smriti lines. 
The views of our authors about the Sudra’s religious, legal and social 
disabilities in general do not indicate any fresh development. It 
is, however, an index of the increased rigidity of caste differences 
that the saving clause allowing a Brahmana householder to take 
food from four types of Sudras (namely, his slave, his cowherd, his 
family-friend, and his tenant-cultivator) is applied by our authors 
to times of distress' or to times of great distress, 3 or lastly is alto¬ 
gether disallowed as one of the forbidden practices in the Kali Age/ 1 
In the same list of forbidden practices is included' 0 the act of em¬ 
ploying Sudras for cooking food and so forth in the households of 
the Brahmanas and the like. This increasingly narrow attitude 
towards Sudras is seen at its worst in a few texts quoted or para¬ 
phrased by our authors, which brand them with the stigma of 
untouchability. One should, we read, purify himself by bathing 
with clothes on after touching a Sudra,' 1 or a Sudra of the inferior 
type. 12 Again we are told 13 that one should fast as a penance after 
touching a Sudra. 

As regards the group of mixed castes Yajhavalkya’s enumera¬ 
tion 1,1 - of those formed in the proper order (anuloma) by hypergam- 
ous unions of upper caste males with lower caste females, and those 
formed in the inverse order ( pratiloma ) as well as those of a mis¬ 
cellaneous character is paraphrased by the commentators, It is re¬ 
produced almost verbatim with slight additions in Smrityarthasura, 
13. We are, however, warned by Vijnanesvara 1 '’ that the list is 
merely illustrative as the number of miscellaneous mixed castes is 
endless and incapable of enumeration. The longest list is given in 
VaijayantV® which makes out a total of 64 jatis consisting of sons 
born to the four varyas, the 12 anuloma. and •pratiloma sons and their 
48 offshoots. There is complete unanimity about the relative status 
of these groups. The anuloma castes, we read,' 7 are twice-born and 
hence entitled to sacraments like investiture with the sacred thread, 
but the pratiloma castes are impure and as such ineligible for the 
duties of the twice-born castes. 

A different enumeration of the mixed castes and statement of 
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their status occur ui Bnhaddharma Parana.' The list is said to 
comprise 3G jatis, but actually it conies up to 41. II consists of three 
grades distinguished as high (20 jdlis), inieimediate (12 jails) and 
low (9 jctUs). In contrast with the status assigned to the cinulovui 
castes in the commentaries and digests, the Bnhaddharma Panina 
declares all the 3G castes to tiave the status of Sudras The only 
difference is that while the first group is entitled to the services ot 
Srolriya Brahmanas as priests, the priests of the two other groups 
are degraded Brahmanas and sink to the level of their ministranls. 

It remains to consider the views of the commentaries and 
digests about the lowest castes (,cmlyets or cmlyajatis) of whom the 
Chanda]as are the most important representatives. The unlyajdLis , 
according to the enumeration of V«ijay«ufl, |r) are seven in number, 
namely, washermen, leather-workers, Venas, Burfilas, fishermen 
(Kaivarttas), Medas, and Bhillas. fn this list the third, 
fourth, sixth and seventh names are evidently those of aboriginal 
tribes, while the rest are occupational groups of the lowest order, 
The distinctive feature of the status of (he Chandfilas, according to 
the Smviti law of this as of the earlier period, was that they were 
placed under a rigorous ban of untouchabilily. Not only is their touch 
included in a list of acts requiring purification of the body, but accord¬ 
ing to the extreme views quoted or followed by these authors such 
penances are prescribed for their approach within a certain distance, 
for the sight of or conversing' with them, for witnessing their shows, 
for crossing their shadows, and for touching them in Lhe second, third 
or fourth degrees. 20 It is to be noted that our authors in the same 
context quote or follow the extreme texts extending the ban of 
untouchability to a number of heretical sects. The list consists of 
Buddhists, Jains, materialists (lokayatika ), atheists (naslika), fol¬ 
lowers of Kapila, Saivas and Saktas outside the Vedic pale (accord¬ 
ing to Smrityarthas&ra ), or Saktas of the left-hand sect (according 
to Apararka). 21 

The historical records of this period, imperfect and fragmentary 
as they are, occasionally throw interesting light upon the ways of 
life of the Indian castes. Learned Brahmanas, who adhered for the 
most part to the strict discipline enjoined upon them by their scrip¬ 
tures, are referred to in the royal and other land-grants, as well 
as in the general literature. We have, however, a number of histo¬ 
rical instances of individual Brahmanas and Brahmana families 
normally following the occupations of Kshatriyas. 22 In so far as 
the Budras are concerned there is no reason to doubt that they for 
the most part conformed to the rules and regulations laid down for 
them by the Brahmana canonists. On the other hand there are a 
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few instances, where Sudras, in the teeth of the canonical rule for¬ 
bidding the tower vanias to take up the functions of the higher ones, 
assumed the Kshalriya’s occupations of ruling and lighting. 2 " 

The ruling families (afterwards called Rajputs) of Northern 
tndia, such as the Guhilaputras (Guhilots), Pratiharas (Gurjaias), 
Chapas and Clnthamanas, and those of the Deccan such as the 
Chulukyas, had entered the stage ol history from the sixth and 
seventh centuries onwards. 24 Other families like the Rashtrakiitas, 
the Chandellas, the Paramaras, the Kachchhapaghatas and the 
Gahadavalas appeared on the scene in later times. It has been 
held 2 that four of the principal Rajput clans, namely, the Parama¬ 
ras, the Chauiukyas, the Chahamanas and the Pratiharas were des¬ 
cended from Hinduised foreigners (Hvmas and Gurjaras), while 
others like the Chandellas and the Gahadavalas were Hinduised 
aborigines (Gonds and Bhars). This theory, however, is not support¬ 
ed by the data of physical anthropology. 2f ' Support for the above 
theory has been sought to be found in the legend of origin of the 
four clans above mentioned from the sacrificial fire kindled on Mt. 
Abu by the sage Vasish tha for replenishing the Kshatriya-stock alter 
its extermination by the sage Parasurama. But the legend has been 
shown to be a very late one. 2 "' The truth is that the Rajputs were 
of different and sometimes of indeterminate origins In this and the 
immediately preceding periods legends of origin of the Rajput clans 
were invented with a view to their affiliation to the two great 
Kshatriya stocks of Epic and Puranic tradition, namely, the Solar 
and ihe Lunar races. 22 

We have seen elsewhere 22 that the Kayasthas as a caste (as 
distinguished from the profession called by that name) can be traced 
back with the help of literary and epigraphic records to the latter 
half of the ninth century A.D. In the eleventh and the following 
centuries individuals of this caste rose to the highest public offices 
in different tracts. Simultaneously with the rise of the Kayasthas 
to power there arose different legends to account for their origin. 
In the inscriptions of this period we have three different versions 
tracing the descent of the Kayasthas from as many vanias. In the 
first version 30 the Kayastha family in question derived its descent 
from the sage Kasyapa through his son Kusa. In the second version 31 
we are told that after the creation of the Kshatra-narna by Brahma, 
the Kshatriyas were heart-broken by the destructive act of Parasu¬ 
rama, and that those who were not so discouraged were called 
Kayasthas. With this agrees the fact that the Kayastha-family in 
a record above quoted 32 styles itself as Kshatriya. The third 
version 33 fells us (hat the great sage Kachara. deriving his origin 
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from God Brahma and having his residence in the town of Kulahchn, 
was gratified with the services of a Sudra and granted him the boon of 
navmg a son who became the ancestor of the caste of Kayos I has. 

The origin of the division of the Dravidian-speaking peoples 
of South India other than the Malayalam into the right hand 
( Vcdaiigai) and the left hand (Iclahgtii) classes is lost in obscuiity. 
We have, however, a lew inscriptions of the eleventh century show 
ing how this division had fixed itself m the civil and mihtuiy life 
of our people by that time. 

The ancient institution of slavery was a well-known feature of 
Indian social life during this period. The law of slavery in the com¬ 
mentaries and digests, 3 ' however, indicates little or no development 
in comparison with that of the later Smyitis. 

The Kaihasariiscigara gives us frequent sketches' 10 of the abori¬ 
ginal tribes indifferently called Bhillas, Pulindas and Suvaras who 
lived in the Vindbya hills and forests. These tribes, wc learn, lived 
by hunting and they used likewise to plunder caravans passing 
through their forests. The men wore dressed in tiger-skin,- and 
adorned their bodies with peacocks’ leathers and elephants' teeth, 
while the women were dressed in peacocks’ leathers and wore' neck¬ 
laces of strings of the gitnjd fruit. They lived on ihc flesh of door 
and drank spirits distilled from wine. Their chieftains lived in 
residences covered with elephants’ tusks and adorned with tiger- 
skins and they possessed stores of camels, musk, and “pearls" (ob¬ 
tained from the brains of slain elephants). They observed their old 
custom of offering human victims before their goddess. 31 ’ Bui at 
the same time they were capable of the most loyal service to their 
benefactors and suzerains from the civilised tracts. 

2. MARRIAGE 

The Smriti law relating to inter-caste marriage was generally in 
vogue. But we find that Smriti-chandrika''' 1 and Smj-ityarthaanra in¬ 
clude marriages of males of twice-born classes with females of other 
castes (asavarnd) in the list of practices forbidden in the Kali Age. 
In the body of rules relating to marriage, however, Smriti - 
chandrika . 38 expounds the law on this point in the following way, 
Firstly, marriages with, girls of different castes are permissible 
among the twice-born classes after their marriages with girls of the 
same caste (savemyt ). Secondly, savarnci marriages are necessary 
for the performance of religious rites, while asavarna marriages are 
of an inferior type as being dictated by desire. Thirdly, what is 
meant by the Smriti texts condemning marriages of Brahmanas 
with Sudra women is not the prohibition of such marriages, but their 
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L,r pei'Lormunce before marriages m superior castes. The .wine 
hi fieri support of usavarna marriages (including mainages with 
U'Lib.) among the three upper classes is given by Vijnanesvaia and 
irarkaT’ 0 

The old Smi'iti rules relating to prohibited degrees of marriage 
repeated and amplified in the commentaries and digests. The 
i Srnriti view relating to the compulsory marriage of girls at an 
ly age is followed by our authors without question. 

While giving a qualified support to the revocation of marriage 
ore all the religious ceremonies were completed, our authors 
clop the old Srnriti law so as expressly to forbid the re-marriage 
widows. ’• |J 

As regards royal marriages Vaijay anti 4 ' gives a two- 
1 classification of the king’s wives and concubines. The king’s 
cried wives comprise, firstly, the chief queen (mohishi or rmilui- 
i) who has been consecrated; secondly, the queen (dcvi) horn 
a royal family; thirdly, the honoured lady (parivdki Tj; fourthly, 
dearly beloved iady (vavata); fifthly, the lady who is not the 
ghtcr of a king (svamini); and sixthly, a lady who has been won 
war (phalalcali ). The king’s female favourites who, though not 
cried to him, are versed in different fine arts (kala I are called 
iJet? and are divided into different classes. According lo Manu ~ 
axa up the king should select as his queen a girl of Kshatriya 
•age, young and beautiful, having good manners, bearing atispi- 
is marks on her person and belonging to one or other of the 
t groups after the classification of the Karna&astra, To the above 
author adds 43 that the king should select as his secondary wives 
arodha-vaclhv), “for purpose of enjoyment”, young and beautiful 
nen of Vaisya and Sudra castes, and he should further engage 
rton women (mlasim) having the same physical charms and grati- 
hem with various gifts and personal attentions. 

The KaLhdsaritsagara repeatedly refers to the current ideas and 
dices of marriage. The traditional Srnriti standpoint regarding 
guardians’ obligation of suitably disposing of their girls in mar¬ 
ie at the proper time is repeated in such passages as XXIV,23f. 
> further Smi’iti doctrine that the guardianship of the girl belongs 
he father and not to the mother is mentioned in another place. 44 
■y often, however, the marriages in the stories, to judge by the 
riti standards, are irregular, if not unlawful We find Brah- 
las,marrying Kshatriya maidens, sometimes by gift of the parents, 
more often by mutual choice followed by elopements of the girls 
a their lovers, such acts finding favour with kings and princes 
winning the praise of the narrator. More unorthodox is the 
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marriage oi a Brahmana 1 with a merchant's wife won over by his 
heroic exploit in saving her life when descried by her husband. 

In another story a Ksliatriyu maiden, being given by her lather 
under a ihrcai and against her will to an ugly Brahmana, deserts 
him, and when she is abandoned by three successive Kshatriya.s for 
fear of her husband’s persecution, she seeks and obtains the queen’s 
protection after she is vindicated against the Brahmana by a heaven¬ 
ly voice Other marriages in the stories are altogether unlawful 
from the Smriti standpoint; such arc the marriages of a Brahmana 
with the daughter of a Savara chieftain, -IG of a courtesan with a 
fisherman, m and the marriage of a Kshatriya prince with a Chatubda 
maiden. 1,1 Such, again, are the marriages of a Chandala youth with 
a princess and of a young fisherman with another princess. ,0 Point 
is given to this protest against the authoritative Smriti rules by an 
incident in one of the stories above named.'" 1 Here the father of a 
Chanclala girl, giving her to a prince of Ujjayinl, exacts from his 
father the condition that 180(H) Brahmanas living in his city should 
eat in his house. In. most of the above stories reconciliation is sought 
to be effected with the Smriti standards by means of a deux ex 
machina in the shape of a heavenly declaration to the effect (hat 
the low caste persons are really vidyadharas or gavdharvas fallen 
to the earth under a curse. But at other times such excuses arc 
altogether wanting and the marriages are duly solemnised in the 
gandharva form by mutual choice. 

Reference may be made to some historical evidence regarding 
mairiage. Al-Blrum, with Ins experience in North-Western India 
in the first part of the eleventh century A.D., corroborates many 
well-known clauses of the Smriti law. Thus he says that marriages 
are forbidden within certain degrees of relationship; that husband 
and wife can only be separated by death, divorce not being allowed; 
and that inter-caste marriages of Brahmanas in the anulama order, 
though permitted by the Smritis, had long gone out of use in his 
time. On the other hand he seems to show that the punishment 
of the wife for adultery was more strict than that provided in the 
Smriti law, for he says) 02 that the adulteress is driven out of the 
husband’s house and is banished. 

The polygamous habit of Indian kings is proved by contempo¬ 
rary inscriptions. It is likewise testified to (though with much evi¬ 
dent exaggeration) by Marco Polo, who speaks' 50 of “the 500 wives” 
of the king of Ma'bar and “the 300 wives” of the king of Cail, both 
these territories being included in the Pan$ya kingdom. The elabo¬ 
rate ceremony of self-choice (svayamvam) of Kshatriya princesses 
referred to in the Epics and the Kdvya literature, for which there 
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is no precise warrant in the Smritis, is illustrated by the historical 
example of the marriage of the West Chalukya king Vikramaditya 
'VI with “the Vidyadhara” (Silahara) Princess ChandaladeviAn 
altogether irregular marriage by the Smriti standards was that of the 
Ivalachun king Lakshmikania with Avalladevi, a lady of the Huna 
stock, the issue of this marriage, Yasahkania, succeeding his father 
on the throne in due course. 

3. THE POSITION OF WOMEN 

As regards the position of the wife, the Smriti commentaries 
and digests of this period follow more or less the line laid down 
in the Smritis. The husband and other male relations, to begin with, 
must so arrange things that the wife never becomes independent. 
The wife must also be guarded not only against physical but also 
against menial unchastity for the sake of her offspring. This is 
best done in other ways than by keeping the wife in seclusion by 
force. The wife, for instance, should have her mind so occupied 
with the agreeable and compulsory duties of her household that she 
would not have leisure for thinking of other men, and so forth. The 
husband should honour his wife with gifts of clothes, ornaments and 
good food, while the other male relations should do so on festive 
occasions: when the husband goes abroad he must provide for her 
maintenance till his return. 

The laws relating to the supersession and abandonment of the 
wife are repeated in the Smriti-chandrika after the fashion of the 
old Smritis with a strong tendency to emphasise some points in 
her favour. The wife, we are told, 6 ’ may be superseded on a 
number of specified grounds. Nevertheless the husband in some cases 
(as when the wife is suffering from a chronic disease but is devoted 
to her husband's welfare) has to ask her permission, and in other 
cases (as when she is barren or produces dead children or female 
children alone) he has to wait for shorter or longer periods of time. 
Even if the superseded wife angrily leaves her husband and is ac¬ 
cordingly made over to her relatives, she must be maintained by 
him. The superseded wife, the author explains, must be given a 
sum equal to what is spent on the second marriage or is given to 
the second wife, if no separate property ( strldhana) had been assign¬ 
ed to her, and half this sura along with the strldhana in the con¬ 
trary case. 

If the rules in the Smnti-chandrika thus ensure the wife’s right 
to maintenance in case of her supersession, they provide for her 
residence in her husband’s house as well as her maintenance even 
in the event of her committing adultery. When the wife Is guilty 
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of slight aduiieiy, she must be maintained, though deprived of 
conjugal ngbLs, fill her performance of a penance 1 Even when 
she commits grave adultery, she must be maintained till her pcrlot'in- 
ancc of the prescribed penance, but with bad food and so Loiih 
When she is guilty of the grossest adultery she should have her 
hair shaved and made to lie on a low bed and do dirty wotk, but 
still she should be maintained with bad food and clothes and made 
to live under restraint in a portion of the husband’s house. The 
wanton wife, concludes the author, may be abandoned, but not so the 
wife guilty of gross adultei-y, because it is possible to fit her for 
conjugal relations by means of penances. 

Reverting to the topic of tlie wicked and unchaste wife, the 
author says in a later context, ' that when the wife is a wanton 
she may be abandoned, but she must not suffer mutilation or death. 
The wife may likewise be abandoned when she is guilty of acts, 
not expiable by penance, such as conception by a Sudra male and 
drinking. In this case the wife should be deprived of conjugal 
relations, conversation, personal contact, and sharing in the per¬ 
formance of religious rites, but still she must be maintained with 
bad food and so forth, and made to live in a room near the house. 
Only in extreme cases, as when the wife is guilty of causing abortion 
and attempting to kill her husband, she may be driven out of the 
house. 

Finally the author 1 ’"' repeats with the older canonists the penal¬ 
ties of a husband for wrongfully deserting his good wife. When the 
husband, we read, abandons his wife on grounds other than those 
laid clown by the canon, he places himself beyond expiation and 
should be punished by the king like a thief. When he abandons his 
virtuous wife, he should be made by the king, under (threat of) 
heavy punishment, to restore her to her old position, In default, 
he should be compelled by the king to give her one-third of his pro¬ 
perty, and if he is poor, to give her a sufficient sum for her 
maintenance. 

The commentaries and the digests repeat the old rules relating 
to the religious and social inferiority of women. As regards Hants's 
classification of women into two classes, namely, those who are 
students of the sacred lore <brahmavulim) and those who marry 
straight away (sadyovadhu) of whom the former arc entitled to 
the investiture of the sacred thread, offering sticks to the sacred 
lire, Veclie study and begging within the household), it belongs, 
says the Smriti-chandrih a, 60 to a different time-cycle (kalpa), After 
this it would appear that the reference to female teachers (Upfi- 
fl.hya.ya, upndhyUyl and achcirya ) found in the contemporary lexi- 
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coils/ 11 which is indeed as old as KMika ,^ 1 is no more than a histo- 
i real anachronism. The commentaries and the digests repeat the 
Shu iti laws making it compulsory for the guardians of a girl to give 
her away in marriage before the attainment ot puberty, prohibiting 
social intercourse with abducted women even after their perform¬ 
ance of a penance as prescribed by the scriptures, and declaring 
women to be unfit to give evidence in judicial trials because of their 
proncncss to untruth. 

On the other hand our authors indicate a strong tendency not 
only to maintain, but also to increase women’s rights to property. 
Women are exempt from the operation of the law declaring adverse 
possession of land and money for twenty and ten years respectively 
to entail loss of ownership'' 2 because, as Vijhanesvara observes, of 
their ignorance and timidity. The woman’s right to inherit the pro¬ 
perty of her male relations is emphatically maintained by our 
authors, Smriti-chandrika 02 explaining away a Vedic texi ?4 which 
was held to disqualify a woman for inheritance. The widow, it is 
emphatically maintained, r " is entitled to succeed to the whole estate 
of her soilless deceased husband provided she is chaste and the pro¬ 
perty was divided ai the time of his death. The contrary view 
(Vyasa and Srikara) that the widow' succeeds to her husband’s 
property when it is small, is rejected by Vijhanesvara, just as the 
view (Dharcsvara) that the widow succeeds if she is prepared to 
raise issue to her deceased husband according to the dictates of her 
superiors is rejected both by Vijhanesvara and the author of the 
Smrti-chandrikd. The Smriti text giving the widow only a main 
tcnance, it is explained, e& refers to the case of remarried and wanton 
women. Our authors 07 similarly uphold the daughter’s right to 
succeed after the widow. This is based upon rejection of the con¬ 
trary and authoritative view (Visvarupa, Dharesvara, Devasvamin 
and Devarita) that the daughter enjoys this right only when she is 
appointed to raise male issue for a father without sons (putrika). 
Above all, our authors, 08 while quoting the divergent views of the 
older texts about the connotation of the woman’s separate property 
(strldhana), agree as to the extent of her dominion over the same 
and the special rule of succession applying to it among her heirs. 

The historical references to the position of women, though 
meagre, help us to correct at some points the views of the Brahmana 
canonists above mentioned. Thus we have a number of instances 
showing how queens and princesses, in the face of the Smpiti doctrine 
of the perpetual dependence of women, sometimes exercised a com¬ 
manding influence upon the administration of state. In Kashmir, 
Suryamati, queen of Atlanta, rose to be the de facto ruler of the 
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kingdom and ended by persuading the king against the judgment 
of his wisest counsellors to abdicate in favour of their unworthy 
son. The political influence ol' royal laches can be traced during 
this period especially in the records of the Deccan and South India. 
We have seen elsewhere 00 how princesses became governors of pro¬ 
vinces and held minor administrative charges under the Western 
Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana. To the instances there given we may 
add a few more, namely, those of queens of Somesvara I and Vikrama- 
ditya VI and of two queens of a Chalukya feudatory. 70 In the latter 
half of the thirteenth century A.D. queen Ballamahadevi of the Ahipa 
dynasty (in South Canara District) ruled for at least fourteen years 
(Saka 1201-14) with the masculine titles of Mahanljadhiraja, I'arabala- 
sadhaka,, and so forth. 7 1 As noted above, queen Rudramba, bearing 
the male name of Rudradevamaharaja, ruled the KiikaUya kingdom 
for nearly forty years, and her conspicuous success won the admira¬ 
tion of the contemporary Venetian traveller Marco Polo.' 1 ' In the 
light of such evidence of the political influence of women in the Doc- 
can and South India, it is interesting io observe that the advent of the 
Sena dynasty of Kannada origin into Bengal brought with it a signi¬ 
ficant change in the formula of the royal land grants so as to include 
the queen in the list of the king’s informants. 

4. FOOD AND DRINK 

The commentaries and digests develop with almost pedantic 
thoroughness the old Smriti rules relating to prohibited food. In 
this connexion Vijnanesvara and Apararka 73 repeat Medhaiithi’s 
list' 4 of occasions on which meat is lawful food. On the other hand 
Bhavadeva 76 of Bengal, reflecting no doubt the regional sentiment 
on this point, adopts a very liberal attitude towards eating meat 
and fish. “When lawful meal and fish are eaten,” says he, no pen¬ 
ance is necessary. The penances prescribed by the texts for eating 
meat contrary to the injunctions, and for intentionally eating fish, 
it is explained, have reference only to the prohibited days; and the 
prohibition of Brahmanas to take meat has reference to uncooked 
meat. From the above the author draws the remarkable conclusion 
that one incurs no blame by partaking of fisli and meat. The com¬ 
mentaries and digests of the period faithfully follow the views of 
Medhatithi and Visvarupa 70 on the admissibility of drinking wine 
according to caste divisions. Drinking is forbidden to women of all 
the three upper classes. But the Sudras are exempt from all the rules 
relating io forbidden drinks, 

The references in the general literature partly confirm and 
partly correct or supplement tire data of the Rrahmanical canons re- 
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luting to lood and drink. The synonym “food of barbarians” 
(mlechchhabhojya) given to wheat in Vaijayantl 77 shows that it was 
not as yet an article of dietary among the Indians. On the other 
hand Vaijayantl lR gives us synonyms for various milk-preparations 
which were no doubt in use among the people. From a story m the 
Kathasaritsagara rn we learn that rice tor powdered barley), ghee, 
meat-curry, and milk (or wine) constituted the normal dietary of 
affluent merchants. From other stories it appears that on festive 
occasions like marriages the attendants drank themselves to intoxi¬ 
cation. How the women in a king’s train, notwithstanding the 
Smriti injunction to the contrary, freely indulged in drinks, is illus¬ 
trated by an incident in the career of king Vikramaditya VI. 80 We 
also read in the Mdnasolldsa 31 that the king should entertain his 
wives with wines and spirits on the happy occasions of marriages. 
From the stories in Kathasaritsagara it appears that the kings freely 
indulged in drinking wine in the company of their ministers or even 
of the ladies of the seraglio. Drinking parties were held on festive 
occasions such as family reunions and marriages. 82 The Mdnasolldsa 
describes the king’s dietary in two separate sections called “the 
enjoyment of food” 83 and “the enjoyment of drink.” 84 The king’s 
dietary comprises 86 both vegetarian and non-vegetarian dishes. The 
former consists of preparations of rice, pulse and so forth, and the 
latter of those of the meat of the boar, the spotted and other deer, 
the hare, the sheep and the goat, fish, birds, and various other good 
meat. The author describes in this connexion the method of remov¬ 
ing the pig’s hair preparatory to cooking the meat as well as the 
process of cooking the meat of deer, sheep, birds, fish, tortoises, 
crabs and even the rats living in the fields near the banks of rivers. 

The observations of foreign writers about the food and drink of 
the people, while agreeing with the canonical rules in some 
respects, differ from them on other points. Al-Biruni 86 gives us a 
list of lawful and forbidden meat of the Indians which is evidently 
derived from the Smritis. The king of the Chola dominion, accord¬ 
ing to Chau Ju-Kua, 87 did not drink wine but took meat and flour- 
cakes. The people of the Pandya (“Ma'bar”) kingdom, according to 
Marco Polo 88 would not eat beef on any account, though they took 
the meat of other animals that were killed for them by Arab and 
other butchers. In the Kakatiya kingdom (“Mutfili”), according to 
the same author, 89 the people lived on meat, rice and milk. Turn¬ 
ing to the Malabar coast, we are told, 90 that the people of Quilon 
lived on rice and drank wine from palm-sugar (wine from molasses 
in the Smriti list?). By contrast we read 91 that the very abstemi¬ 
ous merchants from Gujarat (?) living in the Kannada tract ate no 
flesh and drank no wine. 
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5. DRESS AND TOILETTE 

The minute Snmti regulations ielating 10 the daily observance 
of the rules of personal hygiene by the Vedic students and the house¬ 
holders are repeated and paraphrased by the conmienluiois, ! and 
they are arranged under convenient headings in the course of a 
separate section of the digests called dhnika (daily riles and observ¬ 
ances). 93 Among these rules those relating 1o bathing take an 
important place. 9 ’ Bathing is compulsory for all cables at least once 
a day, the Vedic student being required to bathe once, the house¬ 
holder twice, and the ascetic thrice u day. Vcujayanii 9 gives us 
synonyms for embellishment of the body as well as those for bath¬ 
ing of different kinds (with fragrant cinialaku, with the juice oi all 
medicinal plants, with muddy water, and so forth). The lexicons 11 
again give us synonyms for different types of coiffure such as curl 
ed hair on the lorehead in bee-shape, ihm hair, hound and un¬ 
bound hair, braided hair, clean and unentangled hair and so forth. 

To Kalhana 97 we owe the interesting information that the 
people of Kashmir before ITarsha’s time, with the single exception 
of the king, wore their hair loose and had no head-dress or ear¬ 
rings, that a former commancler-in-chief having braided his hair 
and a former chief minister having worn a short coat incurred the 
king’s displeasure, and that Harsha introduced into the kingdom a 
general dress befitting a king. In the sculptures of Bhuvanesvaru 
temples the male figures are usually clad in the typical dhoti and 
the female figures in sacks without any other clothing, while they 
are adorned with ear-ornaments of different kinds, bracelets, arm- 
lets, and ornaments for the legs and the feet. 9b The variety of 
fashions in wearing apparel is indicated in the sculptures of the 
Vaital deul temple, such as stripes set off with zigzag lines, with 
triple lines, with oblique as well as horizontal double wavy lines 
with flowers and a scroll border. 09 Still more varied are the types 
of coiffure of the human figures. 100 Reference to the distinctive 1 
toilette of the court-ladies of Kuntala, Dravida, Maharashtra, 
Andhra and Gurjara is found in the description of the king’s court- 
scenes in Mcinasollasa .' 101 Among the foreign writers Chau Ju- 
Kua 102 observes that the people of Nan~p’i and Ku-lin (Malabar) 
wrap their hair in silken turbans at the time of battle, Of the 
people of Hu-ch’a-la (Gujarat) the same writer says 103 that boLh 
men and women have double ear-rings and wear close fitting 
clothes, with hoods on their heads, as well as red leather shoes on 
their feet. Equally valuable is the testimony of Marco Polo. In 
Malabar, we are told, 104 men and women, rich and poor, wear only 
a loin-cloth, the king being no exception, and the profession of the 
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tailor was completely unknown. Loin-cloth was also the dress of 
men and women m Quilon. 1 '' Similarly, according to Friar John 
ol' Monte Corvino (A.D. 1292-931, men m Malabar went bare-footed 
and naked with only a ioin-eloth on, while boys and girls up to 
their eighth year wore no clothes at all. 

But though their clothes were scanty these kings of Southern 
India were fond of jewellery. According to Chau Ju-Kua ln ’ the 
king of Nan-p'i (Malabar) was dressed in cotton loin-cloth and was 
barc-fooied like his subjects, but when going out on an elephant in 
procession he wore a golden hat ornamented with pearls and gems 
as well as golden armlets and anklets. The pomp of the Malabar 
kings was outdone by the rulers of the Pimdya kingdom. From 
Marco Polo 10 ' - we learn that the king of Malabar was dressed only 
in a loin-cloth like his subjects. But he wore a necklace entirely 
of precious stones (rubies, sapphires and emeralds and the like), 
a neck-string of 104 (,108 ?) great pearls and rubies, three golden 
bracelets thickly set with valuable pearls, pearl-anklets and rings 
on his toes, “What this king wears between gold and gems and 
pearls”, we are told, “is worth more than a city’s ransom”. Of the 
king of Kayal, we arc told 10 J more briefly that he had upon his per¬ 
son a great store of rich jewels. 

6. STANDARD OF LIVING 

The high standard of living, which appears to have prevailed 
at least among the upper classes in the preceding period, was well 
maintained during these centuries. The extraordinary affluence 
of the rich merchants of Gujarat in the first part of the thirteenth 
century is illustrated by an incident in Act III of the drama 
Mohardja-purdjaya of the poet Yasahpala (twelfth century A.D.), 
describing the visit of king Kumarapala to the mansion of a million¬ 
aire {koti&vara) merchant of his capital-city. The main building was 
approached, by a flight of steps of crystal. Ascending these steps 
the visitor reached the temple with crystal-floor and with walls 
painted with sacred pictures, which enshrined an image of the deity 
in emerald. The mansion contained such huge stores of gold, 
silver, and. jewels as to rouse the wonder even of the royal visitor, 
Of the immense riches of courtesans during the eleventh century 
we have an illustration in the description (matching that of Vasan- 
tasena in Mnchchhakatika Act IV) of the palatial mansion of 
Madanamala at, Fratishlhana in Kath&saritsdgarn . 101 The man 
sion, we read, contained seven enclosures with a train of horses and 
elephants, with stores of weapons and jewels, with numbers of 
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attendants and bards, and with players of vocal and instrumental 
music. 

While it appears from the above that the standard of living 
prevailing among the upper classes was fairly high, it reached a 
level of exceptional magnificence among kings. The MtinasollSsa 
gives us a wonderfully vivid account of the luxurious dress and 
toilette of the king. Describing the king’s banquets the author 
says 110 that lie should cause the governors of provinces and so 
forth to be served from gold and silver vessels, while he himself 
should be served from a large golden vessel. When the king takes 
his seat on the lion-throne in the hall of audience with its white 
paved floor, with its pillars of gold, with jewels displayed in their 
proper places, with its coloured walls and its canopy of different 
colours, he is fanned by beautiful women. The king then issues 
through his door-keeper a general summons for attending the 
assembly. Then come in palanquins the royal ladies adorned witli 
various ornaments (head-ornaments, car-rings, necklaces, brace¬ 
lets, finger-rings, waist-ornaments and leg-ornaments) and dressed 
in gorgeous robes, and they take their seats in front to the king’s 
right and left. Other ladies variously adorned with ornaments and 
wearing garlands follow on the back of horses and mares or on foot 
and take their proper seats. Also seated in their proper places are 
the princes adorned with ornaments, the purohita wearing a white 
dress and jewelled ear-rings, the ministers, the provincial gov¬ 
ernors, the feudatory princes and the various departmental officers, 
wearing jackets (angikd) with long sleeves, turbans and gold orna¬ 
ments. Then comes a miscellaneous group consisting of poets, 
astrologers, plaintiffs and so forth. At the king’s command the 
door-keeper next allows entrance to the subordinate kings desiring 
his protection. The king dismisses the assembled subordinate 
kings, princes, ministers and others by bestowing upon them various 
favours. 111 

Many different types of royal palaces with their distinctive 
characters are described in Samardncjana-sutraclhdra 112 and Mdna- 
solldsa . 113 Describing the plan and construction of the king’s resi¬ 
dence the author of Manasollasa 114 observes that it should be from 
one to nine stories high, it should be whitewashed, it should have 
latticed passages in some parts and dark passages illuminated by 
jewelled lamps in other parts, it should have an ivory fencing and 
pillars of gold or of sandal-wood as well as floor of glass or crystal 
and walls of crystal mirror-like slabs. In the same context we are 
told that the king should change his residence according' to the 
seasons. ■ 
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I he royal processions, as described by the contemporary 
l'oreign writers, were marked by equal gorgeousness. When the 
king of Malabar went out riding on elephant in state, says Chau 
Ju-Kua, 11 ' he was preceded by his officers, carried in litters with 
gold-and silver-plated poles, and a section of his large bodyguard of 
foreign women, while another section followed him on horseback. 
These last had their hair done up while their bodies were adorned 
with pearl-necklaces and gold anklets and perfumed with camphor, 
musk and other drugs, and they were protected from the sun by 
umbrellas of peacock-feathers. 

We are in a position to verify the above literary accounts of 
the king’s high standard of living to some extent from the extant 
archaeological evidence. The panels of sculptures of the Lihga- 
raja and the Konarak temples in Orissa, the Kandarya Mahadeo 
temple at Khajuraho in Bundelkhand and the Kesava temple at 
Belur in Mysore, as well as the paintings of the Brihadisvara 
Lemple at Tanjore, to mention a few instances, contain vivid repre¬ 
sentations of royal court-scenes and scenes of royal processions of 
the time. 


7. POPULAR AND ROYAL AMUSEMENTS 

The popular amusements of this period were more or less simi¬ 
lar to those described in the preceding volume. The lexicons 112 
give us synonyms for dolls made of wood or cloth or ivory as well 
as for those made of clay. Playing with balls was a favourite pas¬ 
time for children and for girls, 117 and the “swing” was enjoyed by 
young married women 118 both at home arid in the highways 
(rathyd) and so forth. 119 

Dancing, music and dramatic performances were also very 
popular. Mention is made of musical instruments of different 
kinds such as wind instruments, stringed instruments, the lute, 
drums and musical horns with the accompaniment of technical 
terms. 120 In the sculptures of the Bhuvanesvara temples of this 
period we have representations of the vlna, the drum, the flute and 
the trumpet. 121 The old Indian game of gambling was evidently 
well known. From the allegorical drama called Mohardja-pard- 
jaya of the poet Yasahpala we learn that gambling was very popu¬ 
lar among all classes and sections of the people in Gujarat in his 
time. The author mentions 122 five varieties of this game with ap¬ 
propriate titles including one which was constantly played by kings 
dressed only in a loin-cloth in courtyards, another by merchants’ 
sons who were millionaires, and a third which was played with 
cowries by small boys. Even those belonging to royal families, we 
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aie further told, 1, were Lcduced to !hc> position nJ physical wrecks 
by indulgence m this game. Another favourite amusement was 
wrestling. Rcicretiee is made m one place 1 21 to a wrestling con¬ 
test held at Bauaras on the occasion of a religious festival (demtych 
If!) in which a champion wrestler from the Deccan having defeated 
all the local wrestlers was beaten by a young Bnlhmana who was 
summoned by the king. 

While the amusements of the common people were so varied 
in character those of the kings reached a level of exceptional vatic- 
ty and magnificence. 

The plan of a king’s palace in Samariihgcuia-atdradhani 
includes the construction of a music-hall, a theatre, a gymnasium, 
a dancing hall, and a picture-gallery. This shows how enjoyment 
of the fine arts as well as physical exercise was regarded ns the 
normal routine of a king’s diversions. The seasonal variations 
of the king’s recreations are described by Bilhana in the course of 
his description of the career of his hero, king Vikramadilya VI. 
In the summer season the king with his women sheltered them¬ 
selves from the mid-day heat in the crystal-floored bathing cham¬ 
bers (dharagnha) which were completely protected from the Sun’s 
rays and which emitted jets of water through the interstices. Then 
he enjoyed water-sports in their company in a large tank. l -' t “ In 
the cold season the king, accompanied by the ladies of his house¬ 
hold, started on his hunting excursion. lie was preceded by his 
courtesans on horseback while the inmates of his seraglio followed 
him in the rear. 

The fullest and the most original account of a king’s recrea¬ 
tions occurs in the MSnasolldsa. u! We may classify them under 
the following heads:— 

I. Military exercises. The king summoned experts in (lie art 
of wielding weapons. Then having selected his opponent ho exhi¬ 
bits his skill in using different weapons, namely, the short dagger, 
the sword, the bow, the discus, the spear and the mace. I2c 

II. Literary exercises. The king asks the poets to recite 
their poems and himself decides their merits and defects. 

III. Elephant sports and the Indian polo. He first arranges 
a race between runners and elephants and then a light between 
elephants, and ends by giving prizes. The author’s description 
of the king’s horse-sport has a general resemblance to the modern 
polo, but differs in detail. The king divides the horsemen into two 
opposing teams of eight each. Then riding a splendid horse of 
Kamboja breed he starts the play. There are two goal-posts on 
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each .side separated by a prescribed distance. The sticks are made 
of cane with a curved end and are encased m red leather wmle the 
ball is mack of wood and similarly covered with leather. The 
party which succeeds m driving the ball through the two goal-posts 
on each side is adjudged as the victor. At the end of the game 
the king having mounted a separate charger exhibits his skill in 
the management of horses. uq 

IV. Combatants’ duels. Referring to a peculiar custom ol 
his country, namely, that of a certain type of combatants (technical¬ 
ly called ahka) fighting duels with each other, the author classifies 
the men under eighL heads according to the occasion of the duel. 
The duel is allowed by the king only when he has failed 10 persuade 
the men to desist fiom the same. The king arranges matters so 
that combatants of the same category fight with each other. At 
the signal given by the king the combatants rush forth in pairs to 
fight fiercely with each other. When their limbs are covered with 
blood and their hands and feet are severed the king stops the light 
with his signal. The victors are given handsome rewards, while 
the relations of those who are killed are given by him suitable 
grants . 130 

V. Wrestlers’ contests. As regards the wrestling contests the 
author tells us how wrestlers of young age-groups are fed on special 
diet at the king’s expense and are given a severe course of prepara¬ 
tory training in various exercises under the guidance of teachers. 
After the completion of their training the wrestlers with their leader 
approach the king and request him to arrange for an exhibition of 
their skill. The king' selects for the contest those who are similar 
in appearance, age and strength. If at the end two wrestlers are 
both found to be extremely exhausted, the king proclaims them to 
be equals, K one is not so exhausted and specially if he has broken 
a limb of his opponent, he is adjudged the victor. The king then 
dismisses the victors with gift ol clothes, ornaments and so forth . 131 

VI. Fights of birds and beasts and pigeon-flights. Under this 
head the author mentions in great detail the exhibitions of fights 
between carefully selected, nourished and trained cocks, quails, rams 
and buffaloes on grounds specially prepared for the purpose, for 
the king’s amusement . 132 Pigeons of the best breed which are 
found in the Sindhu country are selected and nourished on proper 
diet at the king’s palace. They are kept in pairs in gold, silver and 
wooden cages. When sufficiently trained the male pigeon is taken 
in cage to a distance and let loose with a letter attached to his neck. 
He can thus cover a distanefe of thirty yojanas to meet his male . 1 ^ 3 
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Vlf. Hunting, hawking and angling. The author describes in 
detail the methods of hunting a boar or a hare with the help ol 
trained dogs. 131 Hawks, carefully trained, are taken to a place 
abounding in grass and sheltering many birds. When the grass is 
beaten up and the birds are in flight, the hawk seizes birds on the 
wing at a height invisible to the naked eye. 1011 The Icing amuses 
himself by catching carefully led fish with a rod and line prepared 
according to specification. 136 

We have similar but much shorter accounts of royal amusements 
in other geographical regions of our land during the same period. 
Nayachandra Suri, author of the Hammlra-mahakavya, in the course 
of his description of the Chahamana kings of Ranastambhapura, 
tells us how one of them (Prahiadana) was engaged in a hunting 
expedition with a company of footmen dressed in blue clothes hang¬ 
ing down to their knees and of fleet hunting dogs with golden neck¬ 
laces, 137 how another king (Jaitrasiiiiha) indulged in water sports, 138 
and how the last king (Hammira), during the siege of his capital by 
‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, sought recreation with his courtiers for a while 
in an entertainment attended with vocal and instrumental music as 
well as dancing by a reputed female artiste of the town. 130 Of the 
Chola kings we are told by a foreign writer M0 that at their State 
banquets the whole company broke out into song, music and dancing. 

8. POPULAR BELIEFS AND S UPERSTITIONS 

The old beliefs in omens and portents, in astrology, in the signi¬ 
ficance of dreams and so forth continued to have its firm hold on 
the people. The stories in the Kath&saritsagara show how wide¬ 
spread was the popular belief in omens and portents, in auspicious 
and inauspicious times, as well as in charms and spells for witch¬ 
craft. The references in M&nasollasa show how such beliefs were 
held even in royal and aristocratic circles. Speaking of the king's 
marching against his enemy, the author 1 ' 11 gives elaborate descrip¬ 
tions of the auspicious and inauspicious times for its start as well as 
favourable and unfavourable omens (indicated by the behaviour of 
dogs, jackals, lizards and crows). 

Testimony to the superstitious beliefs of the Indian people is 
borne by contemporary foreign observers. Among the people of 
Ma'bar, according to Marco Polo, 1,12 there were experts who dis¬ 
cerned a man’s character and qualities by his look, and who knew the 
meaning of a man’s meeting with a particular bird or beast. The 
people recorded the dale and hour of a child’s birth immediately 
after that event, and they did all their acts with reference to astro¬ 
logy and with the advice of diviners skilled in sorcery and magic. 
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Illustrating the extraordinary beliefs of “the Abramian" of “the Lar 
province” (the merchants of Gujarat), Marco Polo observes 113 that 
they made their purchases when their shadow was of the required 
length, and undertook their journeys when the direction of the swal¬ 
lows’ flight was favourable. 

The strong hold which the veneration for cows had acquired 
over the minds of the people in the preceding period was maintained 
during these centuries. The commentaries and digests 144 paraphrase 
the penances prescribed by the Smritis for killing and maiming 
cows. Killing of cows even at the honey-mixture (madhuparka) 
ceremony m honour of guests and the sacrifice called gosava is in¬ 
cluded in the list of forbidden practices in the Kali Age The 
popular belief in the sanctity of domestic cattle is corroborated by 
the evidence of foreign writers. Idrlsi 14 * 3 refers to the great venera¬ 
tion of oxen among the Indians. Speaking particularly of the people 
of Ma'bar, Marco Polo says 146 that they on no account kill oxen or 
partake of beef and that many of them worship the ox. 

The complete ban against sea-voyage imposed by some of the 
canonical authorities of the earlier centuries was repeated during 
this period. Social intercourse with a man of the three upper 
varnas undertaking a sea-voyage, even though he has performed the 
necessary penance, is included in the list of forbidden practices of 
the Kali Age in Smnti-chandrika, U7 while Smrityarthasara 1 ^ in¬ 
cludes sea-voyage as such in this list. And yet we have the histo¬ 
rical fact that the great Chola Emperor Rajendra Chola I sent a naval 
expedition (c. A.D. 1025) for the successful conquest of the Sailendra 
empire of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, and that his successors 
succeeded in retaining this possession for nearly half a century 
afterwards. 149 Equally authenticated is the fact, mentioned in ano¬ 
ther chapter, that Indian merchants, as late as the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, extended their maritime enterprises as far as the Persian Gulf 
and Madagascar on one side and South China on the other. Indirect 
testimony to the overseas enterprises of the Indians is also furnished 
by the stories of the Kaihdsaritsdgara. 

9. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

We learn from the testimony of Megasthenes that the custom 
of employment of large numbers of female attendants in the king’s 
service is as old as the time of Chandragupta Maurya. In the litera¬ 
ture of the present period we have repeated references to this cus¬ 
tom, The observations of foreign writers corroborate the prevalence 
of the above custom. According to Chou Ku-Fei 15Q the Chola king 
employed fully “a myriad dancing girls for his table and escort”. 
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The king of Malabar, according to Chau Ju-K.ua, |; 1 was, attended 
by a body-guard ol 500 picked foreign women in his processions. 

A custom prevailing in South India tor some time beioie llus 
period was fchai ui seli-immolation ol selected nobles on the luneval 
pyres of their kings Abu Zaid ” writing a lit11c before oui lime, 
describes a particular me observed by some of ihe Indian king.-, all or 
their accession to Ihe Ihione. The nte iwhicli according to Na mar's 
suggestion was identical with the Mcimakkum or MahamaLnam , the 
great sacrifice ol the kings of Malabar) consisted in three hundred 
or four hundred “king’s companions” volunteering to partake of a 
portion of the cooked rice eaten by lumseli. It is incumbent upon 
ail those who partake ot Lins to burn themselves to the last man 
when the king die,, or is slam Coming to (he twclfih and thirteenth 
centuries, we find references to this custom in inscriptions of the 
later Choia kings belonging to the Tamil and Kannada areas These 
inscriptions' record the vows taken by a class of persons called 
Velaikkans (personal body-guards of a king or chieftain) to die with 
their masiei. Referung to a similar custom m the Painty a kingdom, 
Marco Polo 1 ’ 1 says that the king has a number of Barons called “the 
king's Trusty Lieges” who are in constant attendance upon him and 
that they burn themselves with their master’s body after his death. 

We have observed in the preceding volumes how the Smriti 
law of later times lecommendcd for widows the alternatives of liv¬ 
ing a celibate life (brahmaclmrya) and burning themselves on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands, with a decided preference in favour 
of the latter. The commentators and the digests of this period have a 
twofold attitude on this point. On the one hand Vijnanesvara and 
Apararka, as well as the author of the Smrilyarihasara, express 
themselves more or less strongly in favour of the widows’ self-immo¬ 
lation. On the other hand Smriti -chcmdrilca '' n is equally emphatic 
in its condemnation of this cruel and horrible rite. The histo¬ 
rical records frequently refer to widowed queens, princesses and 
others performing acts of charity and piety. We, however, come ac¬ 
ross instances of ladies of royal and official families burning them¬ 
selves after the deaths of their husbands, and several such instances 
are recorded in the Ra.jalara>tgini.' ,rii According to Al-BIrunI, the 
widow had to choose between one of two alternatives, namely, re¬ 
maining a widow for the rest of her life, and burning herself; and 
she preferred the latter alternative as she was likely to be ill-treated 
as long as she lived. To this the author adds that the wives of kings 
were burnt whether they wished it or not. It would appear from 
the above that the sail -rite was more widely prevalent at this time 
than was warranted by the Srnriti authorities of this period. Evid- 
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cnee to the same effect is borne by the epigraphies! and other re¬ 
cords. The numbers of the sut~t memorial stones (mastikai and sati- 
kal) in the Kannada tract testify to the wide prevalence of this rite 
in .mediaeval as well as modern times. Marco Pulo in his description 
of the kingdom of Ma‘bar tells us 1 •' that many women burnt them¬ 
selves with the bodies of their husbands and that they were highly 
praised by all. 

A custom which seems to be peculiar to the Doccan and South 
India at this period, but was deslined to be continued down at least 
to the time of the Vijayanagara kings, was that of duel fights. In 
a story of the Kathasariisagara'd ~ a we ai'e told how when a door¬ 
keeper of a king of Kaiichl falsely charged a foreign merchant be¬ 
fore the king with the abduction of his wife, the merchant proposed 
o duel deciding the issue, how after obtaining the king's approval 
they both entered the list on horseback and fought in the king's 
presence, and. how when the door-keeper was felled down from his 
horse five times in succession, the king honoured the victor as he 
deserved, and deprived the door-keeper of his office and his 
wealth. 11 ’'- 3 Marco Polo observes 100 about the people of ‘Cail’ (Kayal 
in the Pai.iclya kingdom), that when a man wishing to offer gross in¬ 
sult to another spits out a mouthful of betel-leaf upon his face, the 
latter seeks and obtains the king’s permission to fight the offender. 
They fight in public with sword and target until one of them is killed. 

A custom mentioned by foreign writers as an illustration of 
the high moral character of the Indians is concerned with the pro¬ 
cess ot' a creditor’s recovery of his debt. Illustrating the Indians’ 
love of truth and horror of vice, Idris! says 101 that a creditor meet¬ 
ing his debtor has only to draw a circle upon the ground and make 
him enter it which he never fails to do. The debtor then cannot 
leave the circle without satisfying his creditor, or obtaining remis¬ 
sion of the debt. The same custom is mentioned by Marco Polo in 
his description of the kingdom of Ma'bar. Reference is also made 
to the above custom in a story of the Kaihasciritsagara . 102 

The custom of dedicating women (Ski. DevaclasTs, Tamil 
devaradiyar) to the service of temples, which has been traced by 
us elsewhere 163 to the preceding centuries, was generally prevalent 
during this period. Indeed literary records and inscriptions give 
us the impression that they were regarded as a part of the normal 
establishment of temples. The number of these girls in the temples 
often reached high proportions. The temple of Somanatha at the 
time of its destruction by Sultan Mahmud is stated to have been 
served by three hundred and fifty dancing girls. According to Chau 
Ju-Kua 164 Gujarat contained 4000 temples in which lived over 20.000 
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dancing girls, whose iunction was to sing twice daily while ofieving 
food to the deities and while presenting flowers. We have the valu¬ 
able testimony of Al-Birum to the effect that the kings maintained 
this institution for the benefit of their revenues in the teeth of the 
opposition of the Brahmana priests. But for the kings, he says, l(j 
no Brahmana or priest would allow in their temples women who 
sing, dance and play. The kings, however, make them a source of 
attraction to their subjects so that they may meet the expenditure 
of their armies out of the revenues derived therefrom. 

10. GENERAL ESTIMATE OF CHARACTER 

Some light has been thrown upon the general characteristics of 
the Indian people by our descriptions of their social institutions as 
well as their beliefs and practices given above. As regards the insti¬ 
tution of caste, it has been shown that the immunities and privileges 
of the Brahmanas are held by the exponents of the Sacred Law to 
rest still more than before upon a moral basis, in other words upon 
the principle noblesse oblige. On the other hand it is impossible 
fo ignore the studied degradation to which important sections of 
the population (the so-called antyajatis and even in extreme cases 
the Sudras) were condemned by them after the older authorities. 
As regards the status of women it was not made worse in this period 
as compared with the preceding one except in the matter of stricter 
insistence upon the practice of self-immolation of widows on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands. On the other hand a distinct im¬ 
provement of their status is observable in respect of their rights of 
property. 

Of the large-hearted tolerance of the Indians towards foreign 
faiths evidence is furnished by the generous treatment accorded by 
the Chaulukya and Vaghela kings of Gujarat and the Pandya kings 
of Southern India towards the Muslim settlers in their lands. The 
same attitude is indicated by the complete freedom enjoyed by the 
communities of Syrian Christians, Jews and Zoroastrians, settled in 
Southern and Western India, in the exercise of their religion. 

The contemporary foreign observers on the whole agree in giv¬ 
ing a favourable estimate of the general character of the Indians, 
We may quote in the first place the sober judgment of the great 
Muslim scholar Al-Biruni 166 who has made a striking refer¬ 
ence to the deep-rooted tendency of the Indian mind towards 
self-conceit and depreciation of everything foreign. “The Hindus", 
he says, “believe that there is no country but theirs, no nation like 
theirs, no Icings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like 
theirs, They are haughty, foolish, vain, self-conceited and stolid. 
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They are by nature niggardly in communicating that which they 
know, and they take the greatest possible care to withhold it from 
men of another caste among their own people, still much more, of 
couise, from any foreigner. According to their belief, there is no 
other country on earth but theirs, no other race of man but theiis, 
and no created beings besides them have any knowledge of science 
whatsoever.” The author concludes by tracing the root of this evil 
to its source in the changed habits of the Indians about foreign 
travel. “If they travelled and mixed with other nations”, he says, 
“they would soon change their mind, for their ancestors were not 
as narrow-minded as is the present generation.” In another place 167 
the author, while introducing his account of the Indian law of 
punishments and expiations, pays handsome tribute to the gentle 
manners of the people. “The manners and customs of the Hindus”, 
he says, “like those of the Christians, are based on the principles of 
virtue and abstinence from wickedness, such as never to kill under 
any circumstance whatever, to bless your enemy, and pray for him. 
Nevertheless in the case of Hinduism, as of Christianity, punish¬ 
ments became inevitable, since most people are ignorant and erring 
and they cannot be kept on to the straight path except by the sword 
and the whip”. In contrast with the above a wholly favourable esti¬ 
mate of the Indian character, recalling the similar views of Megas- 
thenes and Hiuen-tsang centuries before, is given by the learned 
Muslim author fdrls! in the latter part of the twelfth century. The 
Indians, he says, 108 are naturally inclined to justice, and never 
depart from it in their actions. Their good faith, honesty and fidelity 
to their engagements are well known, and they are so renowned for 
these qualities that people flock to their country from every side. 

Lastly we may quote the views of Marco Polo. The people of 
Ma'bar, he says,’ 09 are very strict in executing justice upon crimi¬ 
nals and in abstaining from wine, but they do not look upon lechery 
as a sin. Of the “Abraiman of Lar” (Brahmanas of Gujarat?) living 
in the Kannada tract, he observes 170 that they are the best and the 
most truthful merchants in the world and live a life of great 
chastity and temperance, but at the same time they are more prone 
to superstitious beliefs in omens and portents than any other people. 
I-Ie illustrates these statements by concrete descriptions of the beliefs 
and practices of this class. 

11. HINDU-MUSLIM RELATIONS 

It will appear from the political history sketched above that 
towards the close of the period under review the Muslim Turks had 
permanently settled in large parts of Northern India and formed 
an important community. Their number was as yet very small, as 
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compared with the Hindus, but this was compensated to a large ex¬ 
tent by the power and prestige they enjoyed as conquerors of the 
land. 

The advent of Islam constituted the first great rift in the 
solidarity of Indian community since the incorporation of the abori¬ 
ginal peoples into the Aryan society. Henceforth there were two 
communities in India—Hindu and Muslim—who formed two en¬ 
tirely separate entities, so far at least as religious and social ideas 
and political and civil rights were concerned. There was, however, 
one significant difference between the two. The Muslim community 
kept its doors wide open, and not only freely admitted everybody, 
but even pushed people inside it. The result was that the Hindus 
entered into the fold of Muslims in gradually increasing numbers. 
But the case was different with the Hindu society. Though at the' 
beginning we hear of reconversion of Hindus who had embraced 
Islamic faith, gradually it adopted a more restrictive attiLude and 
practically closed its doors against admission from outside, even for 
those who once strayed out of ii, by force, choice, or accident. The 
inevitable consequence followed. The Muslims grew in number by 
the conversion of the Hindus, while the Hindu rank was gradually 
thinned. The immigration of fresh bands of Muslims from beyond 
the frontiers of India also swelled their number; but as years rolled 
by, they numerically formed a very insignificant element in the 
growing population of the Muslims, a great majority of whom were 
converted Hindus. 

We do not possess sufficient data to form an accurate idea of 
the means or methods of conversion on such a large scale. The 
ultra-democratic principles of Islam, restricted to its own commu¬ 
nity, served as a great inducement to conversion in two ways. In 
the first place, as the rigours of the caste system weighed heavily 
upon the lower classes among the Hindus, they would naturally bo 
attracted by the position of absolute religious and social equality 
which Islam offered to every Hindu, irrespective of class or caste, 
who embraced the new faith. Secondly, even though for a long 
time political equality was not conceded by the conquering Turks 
to Indian Muslims, the latter were undoubtedly in a far better posi¬ 
tion in this respect than the unconverted Hindus. Offers were open¬ 
ly made to ruling chiefs and high officials that they could continue 
in their present position only if they adopted the Muslim faith. 
The lower officers in civil government, and the majority of military 
ranks, to start with, were naturally recruited, as far as possible, 
from the Muslims. Such temptations must have been too great for 
ordinary men. 
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The denial of civil rights to the Hindus also operated as a great 
factor in their conversion. As mentioned above, 171 the Muslim 
rulers, from the very beginning, imposed civil disabilities upon the 
Hindus, and Muhammad ibn Qasim is said to have enunciated the 
following principle:— 

“He who received the honour of Islam and became a convert 
was exempt from slavery as well as tribute and was not injured. 
Those, however, who did not accept the true faith were compelled 
to pay the fixed tribute ( jizya )”. 

Galling as these distinctions were to any sensitive mind and noble 
spirit, the situation was often rendered much worse by the denial 
of the right of public worship to the Hindus and deliberate indig¬ 
nities and humilities inflicted upon them as a general policy adopted 
by some Muslim rulers. All this will be dealt with in detail elsewhere. 
It will suffice here to state that the position of the Hindus under 
the Muslim rule, at least during the first two or three centuries, 
was most unenviable, and the temptation to secure liberty, privi¬ 
lege and higher status by a change of creed proved irresistible to 
many. 

Peaceful missionary propaganda by the Muslim divines must 
have also played a large part in the conversion. Their religious 
doctrines, enforced by the considerations mentioned above, of which 
they must have taken full advantage, could not fail to produce the 
desired ‘effect’ upon a section of the Hindus. The saintly character 
of some of the Muslim preachers must also have appealed to the reli¬ 
gious minded Hindus. But while these normal means of conversion 
played their part, we cannot ignore the fact that force or violence 
was one of the most fruitful sources of conversion of the Hindus en 
masse, at least in the earlier period. 

We possess a brief account of the Indian expeditions of Sultan 
Mahmud by Al-’Utbi, his Secretary, who “enjoyed excellent oppor¬ 
tunities of becoming fully acquainted with the operations of that 
conqueror.” 172 He very frankly says that “Islam or death was the 
alternative that Mahmud placed before the people,” and Iris de¬ 
tailed account gives many practical illustrations of it. 173 The usual 
consequence of Mahmud’s victory is thus described by ’Utbi: “The 
victors slew the vanquished wherever they were found, in jungles, 
passes, plains and hills.” Elsewhere he says: “The blood of the in¬ 
fidels flowed so copiously, that the stream was discoloured, notwith¬ 
standing its purity, and people were unable to drink it." 174 

The word ‘infidel’ in the above extract is significant,-—for the only 
way to escape this cruel massacre was to embrace Islam. It was thus 
that Hardat, the ruler of Baran, and his ten thousand followers, 
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as well as the Shah of Qiral and its people saved (.heir lives. There 
must have been many other mass conversions of this type. 1 ' 

’Utbi’s account is full of stories of indiscriminate massacre of 
all those Hindus who fell into the hands of Mahmud after the cap- 
lure of a town or fort and disdained to save their lives by change 
of religion. We also hear of a large number of such unfortunate 
Hindus being carried away as slaves. Referring to Mahmud’s victory 
over Nidar Bhim, ’Utbl remarks that “slaves were so plentiful that 
they became very cheap.” ITC His detailed account clearly shows 
that these slaves were converted to Muslim faith. 

The policy of Mahmud was followed by some later Muslim con¬ 
querors also. Referring to the Muslim victory in Gujarat in A.D 
1197, a contemporary Muslim writer says: 

“Most of their leaders were taken prisoners, and nearly filly 

thousand infidels were despatched to hell by the sword.More 

than twenty thousand slaves fell into the hands of the vieiors.” 11 ' 
After the capture of the fort of Kalinjar, according to the same 
authority, “fifty thousand men came under the collar of slavery.” 1 l<i 

It was a common practice of the Turkish rulers of India to take 
as prisoners the wives, sons and dependants of the vanquished 
Hindu rulers. 179 

The method of temptation was also not wanting. Even the 
Chandeila king and Prithviraja were offered immunity from inva¬ 
sion on condition of embracing Islam. The deliberate policy of demo¬ 
lishing Hindu temples and raising mosques in their places, initiated 
by Muhammad ibn Qasim, was followed with zeal and alacrity by 
the Turkish invaders, and the stamping out of idolatry from the 1 
places conquered by Muslim arms is frequently referred to in glow¬ 
ing terms by Muslim chroniclers. 

It can hardly be doubted that all these acts of terrorism, and 
violence facilitated the conversion of the hapless Hindus to Islam 
in large numbers. It had the added effect of completely alienating 
the Hindus from the Muslims. Apart from religious ideas and social 
usages which operated in the same direction, the deliberate demo¬ 
lition of temples, the destruction of images, and the wholesale massa¬ 
cre and enslavement of Hindus by the Muslim conquerors must have 1 
completely estranged the Hindus from the Muslims. The inevitable 
result was that the Hindus and Muslims formed two distinct and 
hostile communities throughout the period under review. 

The shrewd observer Al-Blrunl 180 clearly perceived the great 
gulf that normally separated the Hindus from the Muslims. “The 
Hindus,” he observes, “entirely differ from us in every respect.” 
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Alter mentioning the difference in language, he continues; 
‘‘Secondly, they totally differ from us in religion, as we believe in 

nothing in which they believe, and vice versa .In the third place, 

in all manners and usages, they differ from us to such a degree as 
to frighten their children with us, with our dress, and our ways and 
customs, and as to declare us to be devil’s breed, and our doings 
as the very opposite of all that is good and proper”. Summing up the 
general attitude of the Hindus towards the Muslims Al-Blrunl re¬ 
marks: “All their fanaticism is directed against those who do not 
belong to them—against all foreigners. They call them mlechchha. 
i.e. impure, and forbid having any connection with them, be it by 
intermarriage or any other kind of relationship, or by sitting, eating 
and drinking with them, because thereby, they think, they would be 
polluted. They consider as impure anything which touches the fire 

and the water of u foreigner.They are not allowed to receive 

anybody who does not belong to them, even if he wished it, or was 
inclined to their religion. This, too, renders any connection with them 
quite impossible, and constitutes the widest gulf between us and 
them.” 

Al-Birunl was one of the few Mussalmans of that period who 
had a genuine sympathy for the Hindus, and we must admit the 
fairness and truth of his denunciation, of the Hindu attitude. Tt is 
also difficult to deny that this attitude, in all its essential aspects, per¬ 
sisted throughout the ages, though somewhat modified, in minor de¬ 
tails, as a result of greater familiarity in course of time. 

Al-Blrunl had the candour to admit that “the repugnance of 
the Hindus against foreigners increased more and more when the 
Muslims began to make their inroads into their country”. “Mahmud”, 

he says, “utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, and. 

the Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions .... 
Their scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate aver¬ 
sion towards all Muslims”. 

While the Hindus bore the ‘most inveterate aversion’ towards 
the Muslims, the latter also reciprocated the feeling. Their impla¬ 
cable hatred towards idolatry made the Hindus an object of utter 
contempt to them. This feeling animated all the Muslim conquerors 
and is echoed in all the Muslim chronicles. It was as strong in the 
days of Muhammad ibn Qasim as in those of Sultan Mahmud and the 
later Turkish conquerors. Amir Khusrav was not a bigoted Muslim 
divine, nor a holy crusader for that faith. He is regarded as a poet 
of liberal and enlightened views, and the seven hundredth, anniver¬ 
sary of his birth was recently celebrated all over India by Hindus 
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and Muslims alike. Here is a passage from his description of 
Hinduslhan: 

“The whole country, by means of tho sword of our holy war¬ 
riors, has become like a forest denuded of its thorns by tire. The 
land has been saturated with the water of the sword, and the vapours 
of infidelity (i.e. Hinduism) have been dispersed. The strong men 
of Hind have been trodden under foot, and all are ready to pay 
tribute. Islam is triumphant, idolatry is subdued. Had not the 
law granted exemption from death by the payment of poll-tax, the 
very name of Hind, root and branch, would have been 
extinguished.” 181 

If this was the view of a liberal Muslim who lived to¬ 
wards the close of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth 
century A.D., we may easily conjecture what must have been the 
general attitude of the Muslims towards their Hindu subjects during 
the period under review. If, along with it, we bear in mind A1 -Birum’s 
view of the Hindus, mentioned above, we need not cherish any illu¬ 
sion as to the relation between Hindus and Muslims throughout this 
period, nor feel surprised that the Hindus should strive by all means 
to keep aloof from the Muslims as far as possible. A spirit of un¬ 
compromising animosity prevailed between the two great sections of 
the Indian community, embittered by arrogant contempt on the part 
of the victors, and proud disdain and deep, though vain, resent¬ 
ment on the part of the vanquished. 

The Hindus have left no account describing the state of Iheir 
feelings at this supreme crisis in their life. But one or two casual, 
references in contemporary epigraphic records give us an insight 
into their attitude towards the Muslims. Thus in describing the 
successful military campaign of the Hindu king Vijayachandra of 
the Gahadavala dynasty against the Muslims, the poet suggests that 
“the flow of tears from the eyes of the widows of Muslim heroes 
(killed in battle) quenched the heat (of torment or oppression) of 
the world (caused by the Muslims).” 182 Yisaladeva, the Chahamana 
king, proudly declares that “he once more made Aryavarta (Northern 
India) what its name signifies (abode of the Aryas i.e. Hindus) by 
repeatedly exterminating the MJechehhas (Muslims, who had render¬ 
ed the name meaningless by their occupation of the country).” 183 
These expressions reflect the injured pride of the Hindus and their 
deep resentment against the alien conquerors who had trodden under 
feet their religion and culture. 
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12. MUSLIM SOCIETY IN INDIA 

s Arab conquest of Sindh did not effectively alter the social 
m of either the Arabs themselves or the Indians with whom 
me into contact, except, of course, in so far as a large num- 
he latter, converted to the new faith, gradually adopted the 
s and customs of the former to a considerable extent, 
ngs, however, became very different after the annexation of 
ijab by Sultan Mahmud. It has been related above how the 
vids established a more or less stable political hegemony in 
jab, which became a regular province of their far-flung empire, 
and uninterrupted intercourse was thus established between 
id the Muslim countries in the north and north-west. Religi- 
.nes, scholars, and poets moved to and fro across the Hindu 
ountains, and many Muslim families from Khurasan, Trans- 
Afghanistan and Persia came and settled down in various 
the Punjab, bringing with them the rich cultural traditions 
lands. The capital of the new province, Lahore, which, 
e fall of Ghazni, actually became the capital of the kingdom, 
•ned, into an important seat of learning and culture, rivalling 
itself; and the large number of poets and scholars, who flock- 
lis city, found in it a ready and brisk market for their lite- 
oducts. Among them the most outstanding personalities 
as'ud bin Sa'd bin Salman, born at Lahore, 184 who is said to 
't behind a dhvtin of Hindi poetry, besides two others in 
and Persian, and Abu’l Faraj Ruyani, his friend and rival, 
s a native of Ruyan, a village near Lahore. 186 A famous 
Shaikh I-Iasan Saghant 186 of Lahore, is also mentioned in 
historical and biographical works. 

er the final extinction of the Ghaznavicl rule in India, and the 
iment of the Sultanate at Delhi, the new capital soon be- 
rendezvous of numerous poets, scholars and divines. Their 
ition from the north and north-west swelled to gigantic pro- 
, on account of the rise of the Mongols under Chingiz Khan 
havoc caused by them in the Muslim countries, during the 
Sultan Ututmish of the Mamluk Dynasty. The new ar- 
rere eagerly and generously welcomed by that monarch, 
is of the great addition to the splendour of his court by the 
) of such a galaxy of literary luminaries. We have a long 
he poets and scholars who adorned the court of Ututmish 
; of his rival, Nasir-ud-din Qabacha, ruler of Sindh. Among 
e may mention Minhaj-ud-dm, the author of the Tabaqdt-i - 
Nizam-ud-dln Hasan Nizami Mishapuri, 107 who wrote the 
of the reigns of Aibak and Ututmish, entitled the Taj-ul- 
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Ma'Ssir, Fakhr-ud-dln Mubarak Sliah, called Fakhr-i-Mudabbir, Ihc 
writer of S'dsikti-ul-Ansdb and a work on military tactics cntilied 
Addb al-Harb ; the poets Baha-ud-dln UshI, Taj-ud-din, Elza, Sluhab- 
i-Muhnura, and Amir Ruhanl, all attached to the Delhi court. 
Qabacha’s court could also boast of a famous scholar ul-‘Aufi, the 
author of a well-known work of biography, Lubdb al-Albdb. At a 
later period there lived the great scholar and statesman, Shams-ud- 
dln Dablr, and the Amir Fakhr-ud-din ‘Amid Sunn arm, lb ‘- both of 
whom were also great patrons of poets and savants. Shah Sultan, 
foster-sister to princess lViah Malik, the daughter of Muhammad 
Ghuri, also distinguished herself by her poetic talents during this 
period. 1<Jn 

Another notable development under the Mamluk kings was the 
foundation, for the first time, of several mu druasas run under 
state supervision. Following the general practice in Muslim coun¬ 
tries, the Muslims in India did not at first have any regular schools 
or colleges. The mosque was the most popular centre of early educa¬ 
tion where the ‘plsh-imam,’ usually a learned man, presided over 
the elementary studies of the children belonging to the locality in 
which the mosque happened to be situated. The usual curriculum 
consisted of the reading of the Quran, practice in calligraphy, and 
the rudiments of the Arabic and Persian languages. For higher 
studies, comprising traditions ( hadith), jurisprudence ( fiqh ), logic 
and philosophy, literature ( adab ), epistolography (jnsiicV), prosody, 
etc. the students used to attend the lectures of distinguished scholars 
at different centres. No examinations were held and no diplomas 
(sanads) given, but a student could often get a certificate ( shahdda) 
from the teacher whose lectures he had attended. Iltutmish built 
two state-sponsored colleges at Delhi known as the Mu'izziya and 
the Nasiriya. Following his example, the provincial ruler Bakhlyar 
Khalji built a similar college at Rangpura in Bihar, and there is 
good reason to believe that several other similar institutions arose 
in other parts of the country. These colleges, in course of time, 
helped in establishing a firm tradition of Islamic learning in India, 
and produced a number of scholars who could hold their own against 
the foreign scholars coming from Arabia, Persia, and Khurasan. 
These scholars now formed a distinct group of the Muslim aristocratic 
society, as many of them were given high state offices and were 
generally well looked after by their royal patrons. Their co¬ 
operation with the rulers was of invaluabie help to the latter for 
maintaining discipline and gaining the allegiance of the masses. 
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EDUCATION 

In the present chapter we propose to describe in general outline 
the methods and principles of education that prevailed before the 
Muslim conquest. 

I. PRIMARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

The records of our period arc almost completely silent about 
the methods of primary education. It seems likely that the familiar 
institution of the village school-master, plying his occupation amid 
humble surroundings and receiving his modest pay from the contri¬ 
butions of the villagers, was at work during these centuries. 

As regards mass education in the broader sense of the term it 
was provided by the agency of one of our traditional institutions, 
namely the public recitation of the Epics, the Puranas and other 
religious works which, according to the Smriti law, are accessible 
even to the lowest caste. The inscriptions of this period refer from 
time to time to endowments made by pious donors with this object. 
Among the works forming the subject of popular expositions the 
records of South India mention sectarian scriptures as well as devo¬ 
tional hymns in the vernacular. 

The elaborate scheme of higher education prescribed in the 
Smritis for the students of the three upper classes after their in¬ 
vestiture with the sacred thread is repeated in the commentaries and 
digests 1 with some supplementary explanations. As regards periods 
of study, studentship for long terms is included in the list of prac¬ 
tices forbidden in the Kali Age in Smriti-chandriha 2 after a quotation 
from the Adi Parana, and in Smrityarthasdra. And yet the Smriti - 
chavclrikcL elsewhere 3 quotes from the older texts the directions 
about the duties of the life-long student (naishthika-brahmachari ), 
who is distinguished from the student who passes on to the state of 
householder after expiration of the period of his training. 

Among the duties of the student daily begging for food occupies 
an important place. The student must beg every morning and 
evening except when he is in ‘distress’. Begging is not an im¬ 
permanent injunction since its non-performance entails a penance. 
The alms sought for should be sufficient for one’s meals and no 
more. According to the strict interpretation of the Smrityarthasdra 
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a student should beg from the household of a blameless Brahmana. 
In tne opinion of the Smriti-chandrikci he should beg first from his 
caste-fellows and, in default, from the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas, 
but not from the Siidras. According to Vijnanesvara the student 
may beg from the three upper classes and, in times of distress, from 
all the four classes. Among other duties of the Vedic student, we 
are told that he shall avoid honey, meat, unguents for the body 
and collyrium for the eyes except, as the Smnti-chandnkd says, 
when he is required to use them during his illness by the physician. 
The student shall refrain from reviling his teacher or even men¬ 
tioning him by name. He shall also avoid conveyances, shoes and 
umbrellas, singing and dancing, harsh and coarse speech, and so 
forth. He shall not touch or look at women where there is the risk 
of his falling into sin. 

As regards relations between the teacher and the student the 
commentaries and digests explain the circumstances permitting the 
teacher’s receipt of money from his pupils. Learning from a paid 
teacher and teaching for a fee are both admitted to be lesser sins 
(upapdtakas). This ban, however, as Vijnanesvara 4 says, does not 
apply to a student who pays the fees without a prior agreement. 
As Apararka “ and the author of the Smriti-chandrika. 6 explain, what 
is forbidden is teaching by stipulation for payment of a fee, while 
teaching is itself prescribed in the Smxitis as a means of livelihood. 
The teacher failing to correct an inattentive pupil by reprimand 
may, according to Smriti-chandrika, 7 beat him. Similarly, accord¬ 
ing to Vijnanesvara and Apararka, 8 beating a pupil should be re¬ 
sorted to only for correction. The beating should be done with rope 
or a split bamboo, and not with the hand, and it should be applied 
not to the head but to the lower part of the body. The violation 
of this restriction by the teacher amounts to an offence punishable 
by the king. The teacher, according to Smriti-chandrikd, 3 failing 
to instruct his pupil (other than a Sudra) incurs blame. But the 
student must always study under a Brahmana, learning from a 
Kshatriya or a Vaisya being permitted only in limes of distress. 

The commentaries and digests, like the Smritis, are silent about 
a scheme of technical education of apprentices in trades and crafts. 
We have, however, some valuable hints on the system of apprentice¬ 
ship in the Smriti section on Law entitled non-rendition of ser¬ 
vice, 10 which proves the continuance of the old system in its 
essential aspects. 11 

Reference may be made in this connection to Marco Polo’s vivid 
description 13 of the very practical method of training tradesmen’s 
apprentices in the Pan4y a region in his time. When the boys reach 
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the age of thirteen, we are told, the parents dismiss them from their 
homes with a small pocket allowance for earning their lining by 
trade. “These urchins are running about all day from pillar to 
post, buying and selling.” During the season for pearl-iishing they 
run to the beach and purchase five or six pearls according to then- 
ability and sell them to the merchants in their homes. In the same 
way they deal with many other articles. Thus they are trained to 
be very dexterous and keen traders. Testimony to the excellence 
of the craftsman’s training at its highest levels is borne by the 
superb specimens of art and industry attested to by the literary 
records as well as the archaeological remains of this period. 

We have an interesting glimpse into the methods and principles 
of princely education in vogue at this period in Miinasollcisa . n The 
author says that the princes should be instructed in the Vedas as 
well as military science. When the princes have completed their 
training and have become skilled in mounting horses and elephants 1 
and in managing chariots, the king shall test them one after another. 
The test applies to their skill in various branches of literature (the 
Vedas, logic, the Dharma-sastras, belles-lettres and grammar), in 
the fine arts, in wielding the bow and other weapons, and in exhibit¬ 
ing their strength as well as steadiness of body and mind. The 
high standards of princes’ training are illustrated at their best by 
the instances of the scholar-kings of this period. Such are the 
mysterious Apararka (otherwise called Aparaditya), Somesvara III 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana, Ballalascna of the 
Sena dynasty of Bengal, and above all the illustrious Bhoja of the 
Paramara dynasty of Malwa. 

II. PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ENDOWMENTS FOR 
PROMOTION OF LEARNING 

We have seen how the Smriti law contemplates the students of 
the upper classes as receiving their higher education at the 
residences of Brahmana teachers. The settlements of the Brahmanas 
in villages and specially on lands fagrahara) granted to them by 
royal and other donors, which are frequently referred to in the in¬ 
scriptions of this period, evidently provided ample opportunity for 
such teaching. Side by side with this ancient and venerable institution 
•of the Brahmana guru teaching his pupils at his residence, there grew 
up in India from early times larger or smaller establishments spe¬ 
cifically endowed by kings and other donors for the promotion of 
education. The historical records of this period contain numerous 
instances of such educational establishments. In Eastern India the 
great Buddhist monastic University of Nalanda continued to flourish, 
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though probably with less splendour than before, while new monas¬ 
teries like Vikramasila, Somapura, Jagaddala and Uddandapura rose 
into importance as centres of learning. 14 In the eleventh century 
A.D. the mathas of Kashmir became so famous for their learning 
that they drew students, according to the testimony of Kshemendra, 
even from distant Gauda. In the regions of Madhyapradesa a Saiva 
temple with a matha and a hall of study was founded by the Queen- 
mother AlhanadevI, according to an inscription of A.D. 1155. 15 In 
the Deccan and the Kannada country references are made to endow¬ 
ments of land by individual donors for the promotion of learning. 
A Brahmana in the time of Vikramaditya VI 16 appointed a body of 
104 village-mahajanas as trustees for his gift of certain lands. Under 
the terms of the trust a certain portion of land with a house-site was 
assigned as maintenance (bhattavntti) to a teacher for teaching the 
grammatical work called Nydsa and the Mlmdmsd work of Prabha- 
kara, while another portion with a house-site was made over to a 
teacher in Mathematics, Astronomy, Prosody and Grammar for his 
personal requirements as well as for teaching his pupils, feeding 
them once a day, and supplying them with cloth once a year. The 
inscriptions likewise refer to endowments of money for the same 
purpose. The chief Queen of Vikramaditya VI gave money in trust 
to the mahdjanas of a village for maintenance of a commentator of 
the siistras, a reader of the Puranas, and teachers of the Rigveda and 
Yajurveda. 17 In the same reign a general gave money in trust to 
a body ol mahajanas for teaching different branches of learning. We 
also hear of the foundation of educational institutions by individual 
donors, as of a lecture-hall built by king Vikramaditya Vi’s Super¬ 
intendent of religious affairs for teaching Prabhakara’s doctrine of 
Purva-mima,msd 1 '' B of a matha of the Saiva sect which was at once a 
temple, a college, and an alms-house, 19 and of a matha founded by 
an astronomer for the study of Bhaskaracharya in the time of the 
Yadava king Sihghana in A.D. 1207. 

In the Kakatiya kingdom a famous Saiva teacher 20 allotted out 
of two villages assigned to him by Queen Eudrambadevi certain 
lands for maintenance of a Saiva temple along with a college, 
a feeding house for Saiva mendicants, and so forth. Tire col¬ 
lege maintained a staff of three teachers of Rigveda, Yajurveda, and 
Sdmaveda respectively, and five teachers of logic, literature, and the 
figamas. Allotment of land was made likewise to a physician for 
attending upon the resident-teachers, students, and attendants. 
The largest number of records of endowments for learning 
that have come down to us for this period are those of the Imperial 
-Cholas. In the reign of Rajaraja X a certain individual 21 endowed 
.gold coins for payment out of their interest to one who recited the 
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Samnvecla on a fixed day in the year. In the reign of Rajendra 
Chola I a village assembly created an endowment 22 j'or maintenance, 
at fixed rates of paddy per day, of 270 junior pupils studying the 
four Vedas, the Kalpasutras, and Grammar (according to the work 
called Rupa.va.tara), of 70 senior students studying Grammar and 
Mlmaihsa according to the Prabhakara school, and of the teachers in 
these subjects. Reference is made 23 to a college near the temple at 
Kanchipuram in an inscription of the reign of Rajendra Chola 1, A 
village assembly in the reign of Rajadhiraja I purchased lands 21 for 
maintenance on similar terms of 12 teachers of different branches of 
Vedic literature, 7 other teachers of Vedanta, Vyakaraya, 
Rupavatdra, Mahabharata, Ramayana, Manuxastra and Vaikha- 
nasa-sdsira, of 190 students of these branches of learning, 
and of 70 oilier students of Vedanta, Vyakarana and the 
Rupavatara. According to another and more important record 2 
king Viva Rajendra created an endowment in land and money in 
favour of a temple of Vishnu as well as the college, the hostel, and 
the hospital attached to it. The college provided for 60 students of 
whom 10 each studied the Rigveda and the Yajurveda, 20 studied 
Vyakarana with the Rupavatara, and the rest comprised. Mahapanchar- 
atras, the Saiva-Brahmanas, and the Vaikhanasas studying their res¬ 
pective scriptures. The teaching staff included one teacher of the 
Rigveda, one teacher of the Yajurveda, and a Bhatta for expounding 
Vyakarana. The students were to receive daily food according to a 
fixed schedule, sleeping mats, and oil for bathing on 51 Saturdays 
of the year. The teachers were to be paid in kind and in cash at 
fixed rates. The cooks and maidservants of the establishment were 
to receive wages at fixed rates. The hospital was provided with 15 
beds. The physician-in-charge was paid at a fixed rate for prescrib¬ 
ing medicines to the teachers, the students and their attendants. 
Provision was also made for one surgeon, two persons for fetching 
medicinal herbs, two nurses and one barber who were likewise to be 
paid at fixed rates. In the reign of king Vikrama Chola, one of the 
king’s officers 20 endowed lands for maintenance of a feeding house 
lor those studying medicine, Grammar, and the Rupavatara, as well 
as for Brahmanas, ascetics, and so forth. A donor in the reign of 
Rajaraja II assigned 27 certain lands for maintenance of Brahmapa 
students of the Vedanta coming from the Malayalam country in the 
matha established by himself. 

A curious sidelight is thrown on the sins and follies of student 
life by Kshemendra’s satiric picture 28 on the life of foreign (specially 
Gaudiya) students in contemporary Kashmir. Characteristically 
enough the student figures in a typical list of cheats and rogues 
satirized by the poet in this work. The poet first refers to the 
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student s exceptional physical weakness at his arrival (he is shunn¬ 
ed by the people from a distance for fear of touching a skeleton) and 
his quick gain of strength (he changes at it were into a new body 
by partaking of food and using unguents at sacrifices for which he 
procures his invitation by ostentatious display of his piety and his 
ceremonial purity). Reference is next made to his ignorance and 
self-conceit (though knowing with difficulty the syllable 'Om\ he 
engages in learned contests with a view to defeating veteran Kash¬ 
mirian scholars and though ignorant of the alphabet he pretends to 
study the Mahabhashya of Patahjali, Logic, and the Mlmariisa work 
of Prabhakara). He is foppish in dress and toilette (he has his nails 
painted with lac-juice, he wears variegated dress and fashionable 
shoes, he decorates his waist with a red sash, and he makes graceful 
gestures with his eyebrows). lie is a man of loose morals (he fre¬ 
quents houses of prostitutes and carries on intrigues with other men’s 
wives, he looks like Kubera in the morning with the dangling golden 
ear-rings and his large finger-rings, but he has the look of a demon 
in the evening after his defeat at dice-play). The five spoilers of 
the Gauda libertine are the gambler, the bawd, the prostitute, the 
leather-worker, and the barber. The student is a man of violent 
habits (he drives out workmen with blows of sticks, demolishes 
students’ residence with stick in hand and with his clothes stuck to 
his body and his matted hair tied up for the strife). lie plays the 
bully at sacrifices, at bathing places, at students’ hostels and in his 
dealings with merchants and physicians. He blazes forth with anger 
without any provocation on the occasion of bathing, making gifts, 
performing vows and giving offerings to the manes. 

In all ages and countries the satirist draws upon the rare and 
unusual traits and embellishes them from his own imagination in 
order to provide for cheap merriment. The account of Kshemendra, 
therefore, need not be taken as typical of student life, even in Gauda. 
But it should serve as a corrective to those who fondly believe that 
everything in ancient India was good and glorious. 

In conclusion, reference should be made to the effect of Muslim 
invasion on education. The destructive fury of the early Muslim 
conquerors gave an irreparable blow to indigenous learning in the 
territories brought within their sway. This is indicated by the state¬ 
ment of the great Muslim scholar Al-Biruni about the disastrous con¬ 
sequences of the invasions of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. “Hindu 
sciences”, he says, 20 “have retired far away from those parts of the 
country that have been conquered by us, and have fled to places 
which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Banaras and other 
places”, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION 

I. THE VILLAGE AND THE CITY 
The rural economy of the Indian people has for centuries been 
centered on. what may be called in general terms communities of 
peasant-proprietors, who paid revenues to government under various 
specified heads, but were otherwise, as a rule, left free in the pos¬ 
session of their holdings. It is true that this system was overlaid 
from an early period by the royal grants and assignments of lands 
for various purposes. Such grants and assignments must have led 
to the ci'eation of larger or smaller estates comprising numbers of 
villages. Nevertheless the royal grants and assignments in¬ 
volved as a rule no more than transfer of the king’s dues 
and rights in favour of the donees. In the South, especially, the 
village communities maintained their corporate organisation at this 
period with full vigour. For the contemporary inscriptions fre¬ 
quently record the gift or sale of lands by these bodies and their 
appointment as trustees by pious and charitable donors. While the 
village thus remained, as before, the backbone of the Indian eco¬ 
nomy, there was, as in the earlier period, a vigorous growth of city- 
life. We have, to begin with, an impressive list of cities (including 
great internal marts and sea-ports) furnished by the contemporary 
Indian and foreign evidence. The descriptions of these cities are as 
a rule given in such general terms as to preclude a reconstruction of 
their economic life. The records of the South Indian dynasties, how¬ 
ever, give us occasional glimpses of the extensive commercial activi¬ 
ties of the cities, the value of this evidence being enhanced by its 
incidental character. In a twelfth century inscription of the reign 
of the Western Chalukya. Taila II 1 belonging to the Telugu area we 
read how the desi merchants of a city, speaking four different dia¬ 
lects, joined with others in making a pious endowment. This con¬ 
sisted of tolls imposed upon their articles of trade, namely pack- 
horses, musk, saffron, yak-tail, cotton and cotton-thread, beads, tiger- 
skins, women’s clothes, lead, and tin. An inscription of A.D. 1204 2 
relating to the city of Belgaum (in Dharwar District) mentions a pious 
endowment, by “an assembly of itinerant traders and all the traders 
of Lata (Gujarat) and the Malayalam country and all the other 
traders of the locality headed by the gold-workers and others and 
the oil-merchants”. An inscription of king Gaiiapati of the Kaka- 
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tlya dynasty of Warangal, 3 belonging to ihe first half of the thir¬ 
teenth century A.D., states that the king, renouncing the earlier 
practice of confiscating all cargoes of vessels driven to the port of 
MotupalLe by bad weather, granted a charter for levying customs 
duties upon a few selected articles only (evidently because of their 
high level). The articles consisted of sandal-wood, camphor, pearls, 
rose-water, copper, zinc, lead, silk-thread, corals, perfumes, pepper, 
and areca-nuts. Wc have a remarkable instance of the inhabitants 
of a city and a territorial sub-division regulating the economic life 
of the community in a record 4 belonging to the time of ICulot- 
tuhga III. Here we are told that a certain nddu and nagara assembled 
together in a temple and made an agreement for converting a village 
granted by them into a mercantile town. 

II. AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

Agriculture, which has been through the centuries the principal 
occupation of the Indian people, was well cared for during our 
period. A large variety of cereals as well as edible vegetables and 
plants, with their sub-divisions, is mentioned in the lexicons. 3 In 
the description of the king’s dietary in MUnasollasaP reference is 
made to eight varieties of the rice distinguished by their colour, 
odour, size, and period of growth, and seven different kinds of beans. 
It further appears from the records that scientific agriculture was 
practised as before in the present period. The cereals were classi¬ 
fied 1 ' under three heads, namely those grown in pods (samlclh any a), 
the awned grains (sukadhcinya), and rice of different varieties. 
The fields were classified 3 according to their qualities, namely, those 
which were fertile, those unfit for cultivation, those under cultiva¬ 
tion, those lying fallow, and those with a saline soil. They were 
also classified 9 according to the crops grown on them, the quality of 
seeds sown on them, and the number of times they were ploughed. 10 

Traditions attribute to the Choja kings of this period the con¬ 
struction of the famous anieuts across the Kaveri river in Tanjore- 
District, which were renovated in much later times by the British 
Government, The most famous of these public works is the Great 
Anicut below the island of Srirahgam which consists of a massive 
dam of unhewn stone, 1080 ft. long and from 40 to 60 ft. broad. 11 

The descriptions of our authors, both indigenous and foreign, 
help us to identify some of the principal agricultural regions of these 
limes. As for cereals Magadha is mentioned for its richness in 
rice, 12 while the rice of the Kalihga country is included in the list of 
its varieties suitable for the king’s dietary. 18 As regards fruits and 
fruit-trees, grapes are mentioned by Kalhana 14 with patriotic pride as- 
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one of the ordinary products of Kashmir. From the Muslim writer 
Idrisi we learn that date-trees and cocoanut-trees grow at Sandan 
(Sindhudurga in Ratnagiri District) and that cocoanut-trees grow in 
abundance at Saymur (Sirur in South Canara). 16 As for other 
edible economic products, ginger and cinnamon were produced in 
large quantities in the Pandya kingdom according to Marco Polo, 10 
while camphor grew on the mountain-slopes between Quilon and 
Madura according to Yaqut. 17 Marco Polo, 13 writing evidently on 
second-hand information, observes that “Bengala” (Bengal) pro¬ 
duced spikenard and other spices, ginger, sugar, and other articles. 
According to Idrisi 19 cardamum grew on the hill-slopes at Fandaiina 
(Pandalayani in Malabar for which see below) in such abundance as 
to be exported to different lands. Malabar, according to Ibn Sa‘Id, 20 
was the country of pepper. In particular it is stated to have been 
grown at Sandan, as well as at Fandarlna, Jurbatan and Quilon (all 
in Malabar), according to Idrisi, Yaqut ancl Qazwini. 21 Similarly, 
according to Marco Polo, 22 Malabar produced large quantities of pep¬ 
per. As for non-edible economic products bamboo and its varieties 
grew at Krill (in the Gulf of Cambay), Tana (Tirana in Salsette is¬ 
land), Sandan and Saymur according to Idrisi, and at Quilon accord¬ 
ing to Yaqut and Qazwini. 23 Sandal-wood was a product of the 
Malaya hill (the southern part of the Western Ghats), 24 while Kash¬ 
mir produced ye] low sandal which was used as an unguent by kings 
in the rainy season. 26 Saffron is mentioned by Kalhana 26 as one of 
the two ordinary products of Kashmir. Cotton trees of a very 
great height and of a longevity of twenty years grew in Gujarat. 27 
Less authenticated is Marco Polo’s statement 28 that cotton grew in 
Bengal ancl formed the subject of a great trade. Indigo was pro¬ 
duced in great quantities in Gujarat (including Cambay), and that of 
a very fine quality as well as in great abundance at Quilon, 29 In¬ 
cense of the inferior brown variety was found at Tana. 30 “Brazil 
wood” (sappan) of very fine quality as well as teak grew at Kulam. 
(Quilon). 31 

As regards animal products the preparation of silk from the 
cocoons of the silkworm and of wool from the hair of the hilly ram 
was of course widely known. Equally familiar was the use of the 
bushy tail of the Himalayan chamara-deer for preparing flywhisks 
and of musk from the Himalayan musk-deer. Elephant’s tusks (or 
ivory) are mentioned by Chau Ju-Kua 32 among the products of the 
Chola kingdom. The manufacture of leather, which is a very old 
Indian industry going back to Vedic times, was greatly developed in 
some regions during this period. From Marco Polo 33 we learn that 
Tana had a great export trade in leather of various excellent kinds. 
Likewise Cambay 84 had a great tracle in very well-dressed hides. 
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Gujarat, above all, 35 produced largo numbers of dressed skins of 
different kinds (those of goats, of domestic and wild oxen, of buffa¬ 
loes and so forth) as well as “beautiful mats in red and blue leather, 
exquisitely inlaid with figures of birds and beasts and skilfully em¬ 
broidered with gold and silver wire”. It also produced other cu¬ 
shions (apparently of leather) embroidered with gold. These arti¬ 
cles were in high demand in Western lands; the “sleeping mats”, 
which were “marvellously beautiful things”, and the cushions being 
sold for ten and six silver marks apiece respectively. A more valu¬ 
able industry dating from ancient times was that of the pearl-fisheries 
and the preparation of pearls for ornaments. The pearl-fisheries at 
Subara (Suparem or Supara in the north of Bombay) and Fufal 
(Bekal, thirty-four miles south-south-east from Mangalore), which 
are referred to by Yaqut, 30 were evidently of slight or no import¬ 
ance. Chau Ju-Kua 37 includes pearls among the native products 
in the Chola kingdom, but he gives no other information on this 
point. The great seat of the pearl-fisheries in this as in other periods 
was the Pandya kingdom. Marco Polo, writing at the close of the 
thirteenth century, observes 33 that pearls were fished in great quan¬ 
tities in the kingdom of Malabar which in fact was the place from 
which they were spread all over the world. The pearl-shells, he 
says, were found in the gulf between India and Ceylon during the 
season from the beginning of April to the middle of May every year 
and, at an undefined place “some three hundred miles distant”, 
during September and the first half of October. The author gives 
in this connection a vivid description of the fishing operations con¬ 
ducted by the pearl-fishers. They engaged the services of fish- 
charmers as well, as a large number of divers for the whole season, 
and had to pay the high royalty of 10% of their finds to the king. 

The manufacture of textiles, which is a very old Indian industry, 
appears to have been carried on with conspicuous success during' 
this period. We can locate some of the advanced centres of textile 
manufacture from the contemporary evidence. The Manaaollasa 130 
gives us a long list of fabrics for the king’s use after their places of 
origin. The definitely Indian names in this list are Nagapaltana 
(Negapatam), the Chola country, Anilavada (Anahillap a taka in Guja¬ 
rat), Mulasthana (Multan), Kalihga and Vanga. According to Chau 
Ju-Kua 40 Gujarat produced for export to Arabian lands large quan¬ 
tities of “foreign cotton stuffs of every colour” (chintzes). Marco 
Polo 41 similarly observes that much fine “buckram” (cotton stuffs) 
was produced in the kingdom of Cambay, In Malwa, according to 
Chau Ju-Kua, 42 cotton cloths were such a very common product 
as to form the subject of a considerable export trade, The native 
products of Malabar, according to the same author, 43 included 
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foreign coiton stuffs of all colours” (chintzes) and (white) cotton 
cloth. This is corroborated by Marco Polo who speaks 44 of the 
manufacture of “very beautiful and delicate buckrams” in Malabar. 
Coining to the Coromandel Coast we find Ibn Sa‘id lG testifying that 
Ma'bar was proverbial for its arts of washing and dyeing, and that 
it exported “ lainas” (coloured silk or cotton cloth). Again Chau Ju- 
Kua includes 40 “cotton stuffs with coloured silk threads” and other 
such stuffs among the products of the Chola dominion. Finally, as 
regards the Telugu country, the finest cotton fabrics were produced, 
according to Marco Polo, 47 in the kingdom of “Mutfili” (Warangal). 
From the enthusiastic account of the traveller we learn that this king¬ 
dom produced the most delicate and costly ‘buckrams’ which looked 
like tissues of the spiders’ web and which were fit for any king or 
queen in the world. 

Slone-cutting, including stone-polishing, is an Indian industry 
going back to the prehistoric culture of the Sindhu valley. The vast 
scale and superb quality of the stone sculpture and architecture of 
this period are illustrated by the numerous examples of stone-images 
and temples scattered all over the country. Reference should also 
be made to the superb stone-terraces around the sacred tanks which 
drew the enthusiastic admiration of so gifted a critic as Al-Blrunl. 48 

The art of working metals which, like the manufacture of tex¬ 
tiles, goes back to Vedic times, was pursued with great success during 
this period. The most fascinating remains of the skill of the iron- 
smiths of this period are the iron-beams, all of unwrought iron, in 
the temples of Bhuvanesvara, Puri and Konarak, and, above all, the 
celebrated iron-pillar at Dhar, the capital of the Pararnara kings of 
Malwa. The number of the beams in one of the Puri temples (‘the 
Garden Temple’) alone has been counted as 239, while they reach 
the size of 17' in length and 6" x 4” or 5” x 6” in section. In the 
Konarak temple the beams, though smaller in number, reach even a 
larger size, namely 35' in length and 7" or 7J" square in section. 
The iron-pillar at Dhar, now unfortunately broken into three pieces, 
has been estimated to have originally reached a height of 50', being 
the highest pillar of its kind in the world. 49 

As regards gold and silver work the Manasollasa, in the course 
of its enumeration of the king’s seals, mentions the golden lion- 
throne. 60 Again, while enumerating the king’s bed-steads, it men¬ 
tions those inlaid with gold. 61 The inscriptions frequently record 
the acts of pious donors in decorating temples with gold and in pre¬ 
senting vessels and ornaments of gold and silver to the deities, whose 
images were also sometimes made of gold and silver. Reference has 
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been made above to these and other articles of gold and silver in 
connection with the plunder oi' Sultan Mahmud ,,i - 

The art of the jeweller was maintained at its old level of excel¬ 
lence during this period. The list of jewels in the lexicons ■' inclu¬ 
des crystal, sun-stone, moon-stone, emerald, ruby, coral, diamond, 
sapphire, beryl (oi lapis lazuli), and pearls. Wc have a full des¬ 
cription (evidently derived from the old works on ralnapaiiksha) of 
the sources and characteristics of various gems in the Mancisollasa. ,4 
The list comprises diamond, pearl, ruby, sapphire, emerald, crystal, 
topaz, lapis lazuli, the gomeda, gem, and coral From the testimony 
of Marco Polo 66 also we learn that diamonds were found abundant¬ 
ly and in large size in the kingdom of “Mutfili" (Warangal), although 
his story of the method of their collection is purely legendary. 

The overland routes connecting India with Western Asia 
go back to the centuries before the Christian era, while those 
linking her with Central Asia and China came into use some 
time later. With the gradual advance of the arms of Islam from 
India’s border lands to her heart in the Ganga valley, the control of 
these routes must have passed entirely Into the hands of (ho Muslim 
rulers. 

The extent and direction of India’s maritime trade are known 
principally from the detailed accounts of the foreign writers. It 
appears from these accounts that Ma'bar was a sort of clearing-house 
for the goods of the East and West. As Wassaf says, 60 the products 
of China, India (sic) and Sindh laden on huge ships constantly arrive 
at Ma'bar. To this he adds that the wealth of the isles of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf and the beauty and adornment of other countries from 
Iraq and Khurasan as far as Rum and Europe are derived from 
Ma'bar which is so situated as to be the key of Hind. Wassaf s testi¬ 
mony is borne out in part by Marco Polo. Speaking of "Cail” 
(Kayal on the TamraparnI river) he describes it 67 as a great and 
noble city which was visited by ships from the Persian Gulf and 
the Arabian coast with goods laden lor sale. The ports of Malabar 
likewise ranked as international centres of trade. Thus Idrlsi men¬ 
tions Fandarlna as a port of call for ships from India and Sindh. Ac¬ 
cording to Abu Dulaf (quoted by Yaqut), Kawlam (Quilon) was 
a port of embarkation for ‘Uman (in Arabia). 68 From Chou K’u- 
fei 59 we learn that Quilon was a port of transhipment of traders 
from the smaller boats of the Arabian sea to the larger vessels of 
the Chinese seas. Chau Ju-Kua 60 observes that Quilon was a port 
of call for ships coming from San-fo-ts’x G1 and its dependencies. Of 
the land of “Nan-p’i” (Malabar) he similarly says® 2 that its pro¬ 
ducts were carried, to Ki-lo Ta-nung (Perak) and San-fo-ts’i, Marco 
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Polo also observes 03 that ships with their goods came to Malabar 
both from South China and the West, the former preponderating 
over the latter in the proportion of 10 to 1. In particular we are 
told'-" 1 that merchants from South China and from Arabia and the 
Levant came to Quilon with their ships and their merchandise and 
derived great profit from the import as well as the export trade. 
Wc further learn 05 that Eli, in spite of its want of harbours, was 
visited by ships from South China and other lands in summer, the 
Chinese ships braving the visit the most because of their huge 
■\vooden all-weather anchors. GG 

Important also for international trade was the Gujarat coast. 
Idrisi tells us that Barus (Broach) was a port of call for vessels 
■coming from China and from Sindh. Cambay, according to Marco 
Polo, 07 was visited by merchants with many ships and cargoes. 
The same author observes 08 that the products of Gujarat were load¬ 
ed in ships every year for trade with Arabia and other lands. There 
are references to other ports which were evidently of less import¬ 
ance, viz. Bullln (probably an island near Saymur, Shirur in the 
South Canara District), Subara (— Supara on the Konkan coast), 
Tana (=Thana) Jurbatan (—Srikandapuram), Sandan (=Sindhu- 
durga in the Ratnagiri District), and Sindabur (=Sadasivagad near 
Karwar, which was a commercial town with fine buildings and rich 
bazaars), where ships cast anchor. 69 

Inscriptions in Upper Burma and Sumatra 70 still commemo¬ 
rate the operations of the great Indian trading corporation of this 
period, known as the Nanadesls, in those lands. To the foreign ob¬ 
servers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we are indebted for 
fuller and more direct evidence of Indian maritime and commer¬ 
cial enterprises in the lands of South-Eastern as well as Western 
Asia during this period. From Benjamin of Tudela, a Spanish Jew, 
who started on his travels to the greater part of the then known 
world in A.D. 1159, we learn 71 that Indian merchants brought their 
commodities for sale to the island of Kish in the Persian Gulf, one 
of the great international marts of Western Asia at that time. At 
the close of the thirteenth century A.D., Marco Polo Ta similarly 
noticed that the merchants of India visited Hormos (Hormuz in the 
Persian Gulf) in ships loaded with products of their land for sale 
to the merchants of Western Asia. We are further told 73 that the 
great city of Calatu on the Persian Gulf was visited by numerous 
ships with goods from India. It was not, however, to the Persian 
‘Gulf alone that the maritime activities of the Indian merchants in 
the West were confined at this period. We learn from Marco 
Polo 74 that the ships of Ma‘bar visited the islands of Madagascar 
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and Zanzibar, arriving there in twenty days, while taking more than 
three months for the return voyage because of the strong southern 
current. In the East, according to the same authority,' 0 Zayton 
(Chwan-Chau or Chinchew in Fu-Kien), the great sea-port of me¬ 
diaeval China, was visited by all the ships of India with spices and 
other kinds of costly wares. 

We possess a fair idea of the articles of India’s maritime Irade 
with the West and the East. As regards imports, we may first re¬ 
fer to the synonym, turvshka, given in Vai)ayanil, t(j lor incense. 
This evidently refers to the frankincense of the coast of Iladhara- 
maut in South Arabia which has been famous from classical times 
and is particularly noticed by Marco Polo. < ! Among other agricul¬ 
tural products cloves, spikenard, and other fine spices were brought 
into Malabar by ships from the East. 70 As these articies arc speci¬ 
fically mentioned among the native products of Java and Sumatra, 79 
they must have come to India from these islands. Metals formed 
another important article of India’s import across the seas. We 
learn 00 that merchants in their ships brought gold, silver and cop¬ 
per to Java and Cambay. More definitely we arc told 0 1 that ships 
coming from the East to Malabar brought copper in ballast as well 
as gold and silver. As Sumatra has long been famous for its pro¬ 
duction of gold and since it is credited by Marco Polo himself 00 
with a great abundance of treasure, the gold brought to Malabar 
from the East most probably came from that island. This inference 
is supported by the epithet “the product of Suvarnadvlpa” applied 
to gold in Vaijayantl , 83 We may recall in this connection the 
foreign synonyms given in Vaijayantl 84 for various other metals, 
such as Mlechchha for copper, Yavaneshta for lead, Chmapaita and 
Simhala for tin, and China for iron. As for textiles we have the 
valuable testimony of Marco Polo 810 to the effect that ships from 
the East brought clothes of silk and gold as well as “sendals” (a 
silk texture). As some of the great cities of China like Si-ngan fu, 
ITo-kien fu, Pao-ying-Hien, Ngan-king, Chin-kiang fu, and Su-ehau 
(to give them their modern names) are specifically stated by Marco 
Polo 80 to be famous for these products, they must have reached 
India from these cities. These stuffs no doubt are to be identified 
with the fabrics of Great China (mahdehinabhava) mentioned in the 
Manasolldsa 87 among the varieties of the king’s wardrobe. The* 
reference to the textiles of Ceylonese origin ( Shhhaladvipaja) in 
the same context 08 indicates that other fine stuffs were imported from 
the neighbouring island. 

It remains to mention the most costly and wasteful of India’s 
imports at this period. In the preceding volume we have seen how 
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Arab and Persian merchants drove a profitable trade m horses with 
the ports oi' western and southern India. This trade appears to 
have attained phenomenal proportions in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries A.D. The Indian authorities of this period, 8 1 like their 
predecessors, agree in assigning the first rank in their classified list of 
horses to the foreign breeds (specially those of “Vanayu” or Arabia 
and Persia) and the lowest rank to the indigenous breeds, such as 
those of Trigartta, Gurjara, AvantI, Saurashtra and Pariyatra. 
The great volume of India’s import trade in Arab and Persian 
horses is indicated, beyond doubt, by the contemporary foreign 
writers. 80,1 The figures for the imported horses and their 
prices indicate the extensive drain suffered by the Indian revenues 
from this trade. Wassaf 90 refers to an agreement made by a Panrlya 
king with an Arab merchant to the effect that he would embark as 
many horses as he could procure from the islands of the Peisian 
Gulf and land them in Ma'bar. According to the same author the 
price of each horse was fixed ai 220 dlndras of “red gold,” 11 while 
the number of horses exported from the Arabian and Persian ports 
1o the Panrlya kingdom, Cambay and so forth, reached the huge 
figure of 14,000 valued al. 2,2000,000 dimras. Writing about the 
Pandya kingdom Marco Polo' 12 similarly observes lhal each horse 
was sold at 500 sagyi ( — 500 x 1/6 oz) of gold, while 2000 horses 
were sought for purchase every year by each of the Pandya kings. 
In another place 0 ! Marco Polo, while describing the import of horses 
from the Persian Gulf into India, tells us that each horse was sold 
at 200 “livres” of Persian money. 01 The necessity for this extra¬ 
vagant demand of the Indians for the horses from the West is traced 
by the foreign observers chiefly to the Indians’ ignorance of the art of 
managing the animals. According to Wassaf the Indians were so 
ignorant of training horses that even the best animals under their 
management were soon disabled for active work. Marco Polo, 06 
while lamenting the waste of a great part of the wealth of the coun¬ 
try in the purchase of horses, gives three reasons for the same. 
Firstly, no horses were bred in the country. Secondly, the Indians 
had no Carriers, and the foreign merchants prevented any farrier 
from going to that country for fear of losing their highly profitable 
trade. Thirdly, and lastly, the Indians, in their ignorance of the 
treatment of horses, fed them with boiled rice and boiled meat and 
various other cooked food. 

As regards India’s exports to the neighbouring lands beyond 
the seas, wo learn from Benjamin of Tudela 06 that Indian merchants 
carried great quantities of spices to the island of Kish in the Persian 
Gulf Cor exchange with the goods brought thereto by the merchants 
of Mesopotamia, Yemen and Persia. Marco Polo 07 similarly men- 
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tions that Indian merchants visited Hormuz in ships loaded with 
spices, precious si ones, pearls, clothes of silk and gold, elephants’ 
tusks, and so forth which they sold io the local merchants. The 
further statements of the foreign writers enable us to specify the 
articles exported from different geographical areas. We learn from 
Chau Ju-Kua na that Gujarat produced indigo, myrobolans, and 
coloured cotton stuffs in such abundance that they were exported to 
the lands of the Arabs, Again we learn from Marco Polo that most 
of the manufactures in Gujarat, mentioned above 00 , filled a number 
of ships every year for export to Arabia and other lands. 

III. THE ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

We have seen in the preceding volume what a large part was 
played by the industrial and commercial guilds in the economic life 
of our country during the previous centuries. The same important 
role was played by these groups during the period under review. 

The law relating to guilds and associated groups is treated in 
the commentaries and digests, 100 as in the Smritis, under a dis¬ 
tinctive title called violation of compact ( samvid-vyatikrama) 
otherwise called non-transgression of compact (samayasyavapii- 
karma). We learn from the Smriti-chandrika that the sain Mias 
(groups) had the authority of making compacts ( samaija) for over¬ 
coming misfortunes like droughts and oppression of thieves and 
kings, and these compacts were binding not only upon themselves but 
also upon the king. Illustrating this statement the author says that 
the naigamas have many such rules as that those disregarding 
messengers in (the uniform of) a jacket are to be fined and that the 
srenls have such rules as that a certain commodity is to be sold by a 
particular areal and no other. These illustrations show how the 
craft-guilds and the merchant-guilds devised their own rules for 
maintaining their authority and for controlling the market. Ex¬ 
plaining the constitution of samu has after the Smriti pattern, the 
author observes that because of the differences of minds among their 
members and their unlimited numbers the samuhas are incapable of 
deciding unanimously on the merits and demerits of their business, 
and that, therefore, they should appoint boards of two, three or five 
“overseers of public business” (karyachintaka). Not only the over¬ 
seers of the samuhas, but also those advisers for their good (hiia- 
vadins) who do not belong to this body, shall be obeyed by all the 
members. The samuhas themselves, in the first instance, have the 
authority to punish offenders against their regulations. This com¬ 
prises fining one who is hostile to the advisers or denies a speaker 
his opportunity or makes an unreasonable speech, and banishing 
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.from ihc place of the assembly one who betrays their secrets, or 
creates dissensions among themselves, or is guilty of such other 
chances. When the sennuhas are incapable of dealing wiih their 
members in such matters as stopping the insolence of their chiefs 
(imikhya), the king shall interfere for the purpose of setting the 
offender on his proper path. When the mukliya cannot be made to 
do so even by the king, he shall be deprived of all his property and 
banished from the kingdom, for the king alone is competent to in¬ 
flict such punishments. But the samuha alone shall exercise this 
disciplinary authority if it is but slightly competent to do so. Re~ 
vei ting to the penalties against offending members of the samuha, 
ihe author says that the mukhya, who cannot be set by the king on 
his proper path, shall be fined on a graduated scale according to the 
extent of his solvency, and he shall be banished in case of extreme 
urgency. When those guilty of violating the compacts arc not 
mvkhyas, they shall be fined according to the degree of their guilt, 
and when they are very near the level of the mukhyas, they shall 
be deprived of all their property and banished from the capital. 

We find in cpigraphic records frequent references to the acti¬ 
vities of the mercantile and other guilds, which founded pious en¬ 
dowments by voluntarily imposing tolls upon various articles of 
their trade, trusting no doubt to the Smriti clause of law which made 
their agreements binding upon themselves. 101 A famous guild of 
horse-dealers {kudiraicheitis) , having their headquarters probably 
in NUxliii-mandalam (modern Travancore), is commemorated in a 
large number of inscriptions of the Chola and Pandya kings of this 
period. ,of> The great trading corporations mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing volume 1ort and their compeers, the Anjuvannam and Vira- 
Vanahjus, flourished in South India during these centuries. 
The desa-salattu-ganchr of the 18 districts are mentioned in a Mysore 
inscription of about A.I). 1200. 104 

The great trading corporation of Nanadesa-Twaiydyirattu 
Ainnurruvar mentioned above' 06 flourished considerably during this 
period. An inscription of c. A.D. 1050 from the Mysore tract, 100 
while recording an endowment by this body (here called the Five 
hundred svdrms of Ayyavole), proudly recalls their high mythical 
ancestry, I heir long history, the vast scale of their commercial trans¬ 
actions, and their daring and enterprising spirit. They were born, 
we read, in the race of Vasudeva, Khandali. and Mulabhadra; they 
obtained boon from the goddess Bhagavali; they had 32 velomd, 18 
cities, 64 Yoga-pilhas, and Mramas at the four points of the compass; 
they were born to wander over many countries since the begin¬ 
ning of the Kfita Yuga; they visited Chera, Chela, Panclya, 
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Maleya, Magadha, Kausala, Saurashtra, Dhanushfra, Kurumbha, 
Kambhoja, Gaulla, Lala, Barvvara, Parasa, Nepala and other 
lands; they penetraLed by land- and sea-routes into the regions 
of the six continents; they traded in elephants and horses, 
sapphires, moon-stones, pearls, rubies and other gems, cardamoms, 
cloves, bdellium, sandal, camphor and other periumes and drugs; 
they sold their goods wholesale or hawked them about on their 
shoulders; they carried their merchandise on asses and buffaloes 
adorned with red trappings. The above claim of the corporation’s 
mythical ancestry is repeated m another record of eleventh century 
A.D. 107 which gives us additional information of its organisation. 
It consisted, we are told, of various sub-divisions coming from the 
1,000 (districts) of the four quarters, the 18 towns, the 32 velapu- 
ram and the 64 ghaUhfi-sthclvas. Another inscription of A.D. 
1050 108 describes them as a samayct (meaning unexplained) and 
states that they were served by regiments of foot-soldiers and 
swordsmen. 109 That the claim of ndnadeiis to have wandered over 
different lands is based upon fact is proved by two striking refer¬ 
ences. They are mentioned m a fragmentary Tamil inscription of 
1010 Saka (A.D. 1088) from Lobu Tuwa in Sumatra. Again we 
learn from a thirteenth century inscription at Pagan 1 10 that a native 
of Cranganore made a donation in favour of a Vishnu temple which 
had been founded by the nanddesls in that distant city of Upper 
Burma. An important aspect of the activities of the nandde.Qs is 
concerned with 500 charters ( virasasemas ) which they are repeal edly 
said 111 to have acquired for themselves. 

Next to the organisation of guilds described above, we may 
mention that of capitalists’ and labourers’ partnerships. The 
partnership, according to the Smriti-chandrika, is of six classes, 
concerned with trade, agriculture, crafts, sacrifices, singing and 
“theft” (“at the king’s instigation in the enemy’s country”). As for 
the rights and duties of the partners inter se, we are told that the 
profit and loss as well as the expenditure and the work are to be 
borne by the partners according to the special agreement ihere- 
aneni. A partner is to make good to all the other partners what 
has been lost through his negligence, when he has acted without 
their authority or against their instructions. On the other hand, if a 
partner saves partnership-property by his own exertions from 
thieves, fire, and flood, he shall get one-tenth of the property thus 
saved as his special share. Similar, but not identical, rules are 
applicable to partnership among cultivators and artisans. 

The Smnti-chandrikd deals with the relation between capital 
and labour most systematically and thoroughly, and lays down in 
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great detail rules about wages, compensation, and liabilities—“the 
labour laws” as they may be called,—which are marked by equity 
and justice. 

IV. GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 

In the above pages we have furnished sufficient evidence of the 
developed condition of agriculture, industry and trade in India 
during this period. From this it is not unreasonable to infer that 
a high level of economic prosperity prevailed generally among the 
people concerned with those vocations. It is indeed quite natural 
to think that this level varied not only in different parts of the coun¬ 
try but also among the different strata of the population, But in 
any event, l,ho indications of the people’s prosperity which have been 
preserved for us are sufficiently impressive. The opulence of the 
North-Indian cities and the exceptional magnificence of their temples 
in the first half of the eleventh century are proved by the accounts 
of the contemporary Muslim chroniclers, referred to above. 1 12 

If Ihese accounts help us, though indirectly, lo realise the 
wealth ol' certain geographical regions of northern India in the first 
half of the eleventh century A.D., other foreign notices 113 give us 
glimpses into the economic prosperity, by means of trade 
and commerce, of the coastal regions of Western and Southern 
India in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Marco Polo 114 de¬ 
scribes the land of Ma'bar as “Ihc best of all the Indies” and “the 
finest and noblest province of the world”. The immense gifts of 
gold and silver as well as jewellery made by kings, queens, 
princesses and others to the temples, such as are recorded repeated¬ 
ly in the inscriptions of South India during this period, testify as 
much to the affluence as to the piety of the donors. 

The above account refers to the economic condition of the 
people before the Muslim invasions began on a serious scale. The 
accounts of the Muslim chroniclers give vivid descriptions of the 
wholesale plunder and devastation of the country, as well as mass¬ 
acre and enslavement of its inhabitants that attended its conquest 
by the arms of Islam. These events could not but disrupt complete¬ 
ly the economic life of the people who thus came under ihe foreign 
yoke. 
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CHAPTER XX 

A R P : - 

1. ARCHITECTURE 

1. Formation of the Traditional Temple Styles 

The Indian Silpaiastras 1 recognise three mam styles of tem¬ 
ples, known as the N agar a, the Dtdvida and the Vesara. The des¬ 
criptions given of them arc, however, vague and inadequate, and 
it is not possible at the present stage of our knowledge to equale 
the descriptions of the texts with any of the extant examples oi 
Indian temple architecture. The term Drdvida indicates that the 
names were primarily geographical. Various texts also contain pas¬ 
sages mentioning the respective regions in which the different 
styles were current, though some ol the texts maintain that all the 
styles may be found in all the regions. 2 All the available texts are 
agreed on the point that the Ndgara style was prevalent in the re¬ 
gion between the Himalayas and Ihe VindhyasT The Dravidu 
country is well known, and the texts rightly confine the Drdvida 
style to that part of the country lying between the river Krishna 
and cape Kanyakumari/ 1 As will be shown later, the temples 
erected in these two regions in the mediaeval period are sharply 
distinguished from each other, both as regards ground plan and 
elevation. The Ndgara and Drdvida styles can thus be explained 
with reference to Northern India and the Dravida country respec¬ 
tively, and the characteristic form and features of each easily deter¬ 
mined. The term. Vesara, however, is not free from vagueness. 
Some of the texts ascribe the Vesara style to the country between 
the Vindhyas and the river Krishna. 6 In this region, or more 
properly in the region for some time under the royal dynasty ol 
the Chalukyas, a separate style of temple architecture may bo 
recognised—a style known to the archaeologists as the “Chalukyan”. 
This style, however, is a hybrid one, borrowing elements and fea¬ 
tures both from the Ndgara and the Drdvida styles, and docs not be¬ 
come clearly distinguished before the eleventh century A.D. Thus, 
having regard to the evidence of monuments, the three styles of 
the Silpa texts can be resolved ultimately into two, viz. the Ndgara 
and the Drdvida. 

The Silpa texts, as observed above, are of very little help to 
us in forming an idea of the characteristic form and features of 
these three styles. They are always distinguished in the texts by 

* The words “Text Figure” in this chapter indicate diagrams appearing at the 
end of the chapter. 
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their shapes. As for example, all the texts lay down that a Nagara 
temple is quadrangular all over, 0 i.e. from the base to the slupi. 7 
But this feature of the plan is so very general and common that it 
is difficult to consider it as a sure and distinctive cognisance of a 
particular style of temple. The octagonal and circular shapes, 
respectively, of the Dravida and the Vesara styles are also too in¬ 
adequate to he regarded as sure and distinguishing marks for the 
styles concerned. Under the circumstances, one has to depend on 
the evidence of extant monuments for a knowledge of the parti¬ 
cular form and features of any one of the styles mentioned in the 
Silpuuisiras. 

A study of the temples of Northern India reveals two distinct 
features—one in planning and the other in elevation. In plan the tem¬ 
ple is always a square with a number of graduated projections in the 
middle of each side. These projections give it a cruciform shape 
with a number of re-entrant angles on each side. In elevation it exhi¬ 
bits a tower ( Hilchara ), gradually inclining inwards in a convex curve. 
The projections in the plan are aiso carried upwards to the Lop of 
the s ikhara, and thus there is a strong emphasis on vertical linos 
in elevation. On account of this and the prominence of the vigor¬ 
ous and unbroken outline of the lower, it is also known as the 
re/eft a Sikh am. Widely distributed over a greater part of India, 
the Nagara style, as could be expected, exhibits distinct varieties 
and ramifications in different localities, conditioned by the diffe¬ 
rent lines of evolution and elaboration that each locality chose for 
itself. The cruciform plan and the curvilinear lower are, however, 
common to every mediaeval temple of Northern India, wherever it is 
situated and whatever its local stamp might be. In spite of elabora¬ 
tions and modifications in different localities, these two fundamental 
features are always present in a North Indian temple, and may he 
considered as distinctive characteristics of the Nagara style of 
temple architecture. Each of the projections on each face of the 
square plan leaves out a small portion at either corner, and thus 
are formed a number of projecting angles (asms) and facets (known 
as rathalcas in Sanskrit and rathas in the canonical texts of Orissa). 
In this connection it should be observed that some of the texts 
describe a Nagara temple both as chaiurasra (quadrangular) and as 
ayaiasra. B The latter term has been interpreted as rectangular. 0 
It appears, however, that c haiurasrayatasra of the texts should 
better be taken to mean “square with angles projected” (a yatasra, 
i.e. asras or angles made ayaia or projected). This sense finds con¬ 
firmation in the plan of the Nagara temples which, on account of 
the projections on each face, may appropriately be described as a 
square with projecting angles ( chatiirasrayatdsra), 
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The fundamental characteristics of a Nagara temple are, as 
noted above, the cruciform plan and the curvilinear sikhara; and 
the simplest archetype of this style may be found in a group oi 
shrines that were in existence in the sixth century A.D. The most 
representative examples of the group are the Dasavalara temple at 
Dcogarh (Uttar Pradesh) and the brick temple at Bhltargaon (Uttar 
Pradesh). Though belonging to the later phase of the Gupta 
period, they present a distinct deviation from the archaic Gupta typo 
of flat-roofed shrines in having each a low and stunted sikhara, 
gradually diminishing towards the top, over the square sanctum. 
They may thus be classed with the later Northern Indian sikhara 
temples, of which they are surely the precursors. The Dasfivatara 
temple presents again a novel feature, apart from the sikhara, in 
the arrangement of three sculptured niches on the three walls, 
each as a panel framed by two pilasters on either side. These 
niches, along with the projection of the door-frame in the front 
wall, appear to set off the wall in the middle of each face. Such 
an arrangement may be regarded as the beginning of a device that 
subsequently developed into the practice of setting' forward ihe 
middle of each side of the square, characteristic of the ground plan 
of the Nagara temple of later days. One such projection may al¬ 
ready be recognised in the brick temple at Bhltargaon and also 
in the Mahadeva temple at Nachna Kuthara, the latter being slight¬ 
ly later in date (c. seventh century A.D.) than the Dcogarh and the 
Bhltargaon temples. The sikharas of the two early monuments 
are badly damaged. The Deogarh tower probably shows the use 
of corner dmalakas , which further indicate a fairly big-sized dma- 
laka as the crowning member of the sikhara —also an inseparable 
component of the Nagara temple. The projections on the body of 
the sanctum, whether by sculptured niches or by regular but¬ 
tresses, have been carried up the body of the tower in each of the 
above two examples. These i'eatux-es constitute two other essen¬ 
tial elements of a Nagara temple, and the recessed frieze separating 
the walls of the sanctum cella from those of the tower may also be 
found in the early temples of the Nagara stylo. The graceful and 
well-preserved Mahadeva temple at Nachna Kuthara exhibits a 
slight convex curvature of the sikhara as it goes up, and offers the 
nearest approach to a temple of the Nagara style in all its character¬ 
istic elements. The brick temple of Lakshmana at Sirpur (Madhya 
Pradesh), contemporary to, or only slightly later than, the Nachna 
Kuthara monument, also exhibits a form of the tower which is not 
far removed from that of a Nagara temple. With its origins and 
antecedents in the Gupta period 9 ** the Nagara style emerges in its 
typical form and characteristics by the eighth century A.D. 
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The Dravida style was current in Ihe south, 10 evidently in Ihe 
Dravida country, 11 roughly the country between the river Krishna 
and Kanyahuman(Cape Comorin). The texts merely lay down 
that a Dmvida prasada should be octagonal (some say hexagonal) 
from the neck to the top, 12 or, as one or two texts would enjoin, 
from the base to the top. M Cut such descriptions are too vague 
and hardly fit the facts. 16 

The outstanding and common characteristic of the temples of the 
Dravida country is the pyramidal elevation ol the Lower (vimana), 
which consists of a multiplication of storey after storey, each a replica 
of Ihe sanctum cella and slightly reduced in extent than the one 
below, ending in a domical member, technically known as the stupl 
or stfvptka, as the crowning element. This storeyed arrangement 
of the tower m gradually receding stages may, therefore, be regard¬ 
ed as a distinct individuality of the Dravida style of temple, though 
in later phases of its history the stages become more and more com¬ 
pressed, so much so that they arc almost hidden under a profusion 
of details which become characteristic of the subsequent evolution 
of the style. In plan the Dravida temple presents an inner square 
chamber as the sanctum eclla within a bigger square enclosure, 
covered and roofed over, serving as the pradakshhia (circumam- 
bulatory passage), The division of the external walls into niches 
by pilasters is also a characteristic clement of South Indian temples. 
The convex roll cornice, with cha-Utya-window motifs, demarcating 
each of the stages, and the little pavilions around the upper storeys 
may also be regarded as peculiar features of the style. The pillar¬ 
ed halls and corridors and the immense goparams (gateways) are 
invariably associated with temples that are considerably late, and 
may bo left out oT the present discussion. 

Many of the distinctive elements of wlial came to be known 
as the Dravida temple style may be found in the second group of 
Gupta temples, mentioned above, IC<1 which exhibits a building 
consisting of an inner sanctum with a covered pradakshhia forming 
a bigger square around. The roof is flat, and in several examples 
(the Parvatl temple at Nachna Kuthara, the Lad Khan, the Kont 
Gudi and the Meguti temples at Aihole, etc.) we find an upper 
storey, which being placed above the inner sanclum cella is neces¬ 
sarily set back. These storeyed structures are In some respects 
analogous to the storeyed pavilions, shown in relief, on the Audum- 
bara coins from the Kangra valley of about the first century A.D. 1B 
Structurally, however, such temples cannot be dated earlier than 
the fourth century A.D., and in the early structural buildings we 
find just the rudiments of accumulating storey after storey, in gra¬ 
dually reduced stages, that form the nucleus of the Dravida style of 
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rimdva The plan of the inner sanctum with a cloistered gallery 
around is a special characteristic common to this type of Gupta 
temples and a temple of the Drdvicla style, Again, the scheme of 
the division of the walls of the Drdvicla temple by pilasters and 
niches may have its origin in the peculiar device of enclosing the 
pradakshina square with thin slabs of stone socketted to pilasters 
placed at intervals, as we have in the Lad Khan at Aihole. In the 
Jain temple of Mcguti such a decorative scheme of the exterior 
walls becomes clearly established. The Lad Khan as well as the 
Meguti further show the use of the roll cornice carved with well- 
shaped chaiUja arches—an essential motif that came to be regard¬ 
ed as a distinguishing mark of the Drdvicla style of temples. Al¬ 
ready, then, in the Gupta period the distinctive characteristics of 
what came to be subsequently known as the Drdvicla temple style 
may be recognised in a well-defined group or type of temples. All 
the early examples of the type, however, are found outside the 
limits of the Dravida country, and the association of the type with 
that country is an event that is still to come. But there can be no 
doubt that the Drnvi{la temple is an adaptation of the earlier storey¬ 
ed form of the Gupta temple, enriched further by the addition of 
new elements in the matter of details, which may be said to be of 
local origin. 

It should be remembered, however, that the regional defini¬ 
tion of the two styles comes later, and is not clear as yet. The 
archetypes of what came to be known as the Dravida style had 
originally nothing to do with the Dravida country, and appear first 
in the Deccan and Central India, occasionally also in Northern 
India. Even in the seventh century A.D. the sikhara, archetype of 
the Ndgara style, and the storeyed forms occur side by side at 
Aihole, Pattadakal, and Badami. The geographical delimitation of 
the two styles is thus yet to come. 

2. Ndgara Style 

The Nagwa style of temple architecture had a long and varied 
history. Temples, with distinctive characteristics of the style as 
mentioned above, are found to be widely distributed over the 
greater part of India. According to the Silpa&dstras the geographi¬ 
cal extent of the Ndgara style coincided with Northern India, 
he. the region between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas, and For- 
gusson’s nomenclature, the Aryavarta style, is nearly approximate 
in this connection. Actually, however, the style transcends the 
canonical limit far to the south, and temples belonging to the style 
may be seen from the Himalayas ill the north to the Bijapur District 
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in the south, Irom ihc Punjab in the west to Bengal in the east. 
With such a vast geographical extent It is natural that there are 
local variations and ramifications in the formal development of the 
style in the different regions, although such local developments do 
not alter materially its basic characteristics. Such variations are 
caused by local conditions, by different directions in development, 
as well as by assimilation of extraneous trends wherever these 
made themselves fell. On account of such wide distribution and 
varied developments, a consecutive historical treatment of the style 
is not possible, except on a regional basis. The different phases of 
the N<u)civa style will, therefore, be dealt with geographically. 

A. Orissa 

Of all Ihc regional developments of the Ndgara style that of 
Orissa is one of the most remarkable. From the seventh to the 
thirteenth century A.D. innumerable temples were erected in Orissa, 
and it has been truly observed that “there are perhaps more tem¬ 
ples now in Orissa than in all the rest of Hindustan put together”. 
The activity centred round the sacred city of Bhuvancsvara 
(Bhuvancswar), a temple town which alone contains hundreds of 
temples, large and small, in various stages of preservation. Along 
the coast the movement extends in the north-east and south-west, 
roughly covering the area of Ihe modern State of Orissa. Circum¬ 
scribed within this area, these temples form, to quote Fergusson, 
“one of the most compact and homogeneous architectural groups in 
India”. 17 This prolific and sustained architectural activity was 
due in a largo measure to the patronage of the different dynasties 
of kings, and the preservation of so many fine examples, to the com¬ 
parative immunity of the country from Muslim inroads till a late 
period. The result is that there is more or less a continuous series 
of monuments which enables us to trace the history of this local 
development of the Nagara style with a certain amount of exact¬ 
ness and precision. One other singular fact is that the Orissan 
temples, in spite of an unbroken history of several centuries, 
remain nearest to the original archetype, while other regional 
manifestations of the Ndgara style indicate great modifications and 
transformations in course of evolution. As such, the Orissan group 
may be said to represent, to some extent, a pure form of the origi¬ 
nal Nagara style. Its graceful proportions, solemn and unbroken 
outline, and elegant design and decorative scheme enhance the 
beauty of the original archetype, but without any loss of balance, 
strength, or stability. Not only historically, but architectonically 
too, it is the most interesting and instructive series of all the temple 
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forms of the Ncigaru stylo, and it is only natural and logical that a 
study of the development of the style should begin with Orissa. 

The earliest temple in Orissa, like the older type oi' the Gupta 
period, is a single building consisting ol a square sanctum, topped 
by a curvilinear tower, with one buttress-like projection in the 
middle of each face. The typical Orissan temple, however, has, 
in addition, the porch hall In front distinguished by a pyramidal roof 
(known locally as mukha-mandapa or jagamohana). In the early 
temples the porch hall appears to have been absent. In the Parasu- 
ramesvara temple at Bhuvanesvara (Fig. 3) there is a rectangular 
porch hail roofed over by (wo sloping tiers forming a clerestory; 
but i His porch, too, appears 1o have been a later addition. In sub¬ 
sequent examples, however, the porch hall became a necessary 
concomitant of the Orissan temples. The sanctum with the curvi¬ 
linear lower is known as the rekha deal, whereas the jagamohana. 
with the pyiamidal roof is called the bJindra or pidha dcui Each of 
these two components offers a counterplay in the design ol the 
other. 

Orissa had its own canons of architecture,—a set of literature 
which has been edited by a competent scholar who made a thorough 
study of it with the help of local craftsmen, supplementing it by 
personal field observations. IH As a result of the study of the 
canons the building art in Orissa is found to have a separate and dis¬ 
tinct nomenclature of its own. Each part and each section of the 
building had its particular name, and those describing the essential 
members may, with a certain amount of appropriateness, be used 
with reference to the other temple groups of the Ndgara style. 

The sanctum and the jagamohana in Orissa may each be divided 
along the vertical axis into four distinct sections, namely the 
pishta (pedestal or the platform on which the temple stands), the 
bdda (the cube of the sanctum cella or of the porch hall), the gandi 
(or the sikhara, the tower), and the mastaka (or the crowning ele¬ 
ments). The pishta does not appear to have been an essential ele¬ 
ment, as there are important examples where it has been found to 
be absent. The bdda rises perpendicularly straight up to a certain 
height and, in case of the relcha deul, merges into the gandi 
or the sikharct, which gradually inclines inwards in a convex curve. 
Usually there is a section, known as the baraiida, demarcating the 
bdda. from the gandi. The gandi of the rekha is further subdivid¬ 
ed into a number of sections, literally known as the bhumis or 
planes, by ribbed elements at the corners. This ribbed element 
no doubt represents a sectional amid, known as bhumi-amla, for 
demarcating the bhumis, and a substitute, in the body of the gandi, 
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of (bo enormous spheroid stone, Cumilaka-bila, that caps the tower. 
In the bhadra dcu.1 the gandi is composed of a number of pulhds or 
horizontal platforms, compressed in height and piled up in the form, 
of a pyramid, so that they decrease in size from the bottom upwards. 
The pidlids may be arranged in two or more sections ( polala ). 
From the top of Ihe gandi in either case ( rekha and bhadra), rise 
(he different crowning elements, which may be collectively Lermed 
as ihe mas La Jca. First, there is a recessed portion known as the 
held or the nock (Sanskrit-fcmu/ia); above this is the amid (San¬ 
skrit drnaluka-sild or amalasaral ea), which is a flattened spheroid 
ribbed at the edges. In the full-hedged bhadra dcul an enormous 
member, shaped like a boll and someiimes ribbed at the edges, 
intervenes between (he held and the amid. Next to the amid 
there is the khapiiri (literally the skull of the head), which is a fiat 
domical member resembling an unfolded umbrella. Above it is 
placed the kahtsa or water jar, an important auspicious object in 
Indian religion and ritual. The bdcla as well as the gandi is square 
in cross section all through, but the crowning elements are circular, 
and above them all appears the dhvaja or dyudha, i.e. the emblem 
of Ihe particular deity to whom the temple is consecrated. 

In plan the sanctum as well as the jagamohana is plainly 
square inside, but on the exterior ihe walls exhibit several buttress- 
like projections in the middle of each face, on account of which the 
ground plan assumes what may be called a cruciform shape. Each 
such projection leaves out a portion at both the ends, and hence the 
plan is also one of projecting and re-entrant angles. Where there is 
only one such projection in the middle of each face, the wall is 
divided into three vertical sections (literally known as mtlias or 
rathakas), and such a plan is hence known as Iriraiha or composed 
of three raihas, the two on either side being on the same plane and 
the other being' set forward a little. In a similar way there are 
paheharatha, saptaraiha and navaratha plans, according as there are 
two, three, or four such projections on each face of the cube of the 
bdda. The projections on the bada run along the entire height of 
the gandi , and the corresponding sections on the body of the latter 
are known as the pagas. Usually there runs a narrow depression, 
between the vertical sections, thus demarcating and accentuating the 
projections still more. 

The description given above is more or less true of every tem¬ 
ple of Orissa, early or late. The tendency in evolution is towards 
a greater elaboration, minuter details, and a pronounced accentua¬ 
tion of height, The oldest specimens of the extant temples in Orissa 
•exhibit each a triratha plan, and the bchla is subdivided into three 
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segments, placed one above the other along the vertical axis, namely, 
the pcibhaga (from p ada-bhdga, the poition oi the toot, ic lh< 
plinth), the j (high a (shin, i.c. the poipendicular wall portion) and 
the baravcJLa, te the section that intervenes between the bn da and 
the gandi. Seveial temples ol tins shape and iorm may still be 
found in Orissa. 

The Parasuramesvara temple at Bhuvancsvara is usually re¬ 
garded as the oldest among the temples ol Orissa. Mr Manomohan 
Ganguli observes tliat it is probably “dated in the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. at the latest” 10 This date is palpably wrong, and 
on the basis of a palaeographical analysis ol the inscriptions on the 
Navagraha lintel over the doorway of the sanctum the late Mr. R 
D. Banerji placed the temple in the eighth century A D., 20 a date thal 
seems very probable from the stylistic considerations of the 
temple and its sculptures Recently another scholar has tried to 
place the temple about the seventh century A D. on the same palaeo¬ 
graphical grounds. 21 The story of Orissan temples, however, goes 
further back and examples of a still earlier date may be found at 
Bhuvanesvara in the Satrughnesvara group of temples (Fig. 1), just 
in front of the Ramesvara. Though extremely damaged, a straight- 
edged contour of the sikhara may be recognised in each case, and this, 
together with a general appearance of bareness and simplicity, indi¬ 
cates an earlier date for these temples, perhaps not far removed 
from that of the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh. Stylistically, 
again, the tiny shrine, once standing by the side of the Vindusaro- 
vara tank (Fig. 2), appears to have been slightly older than the Para- 
suramesvara, though the two temples are so very alike that it is very 
difficult to come to any definite conclusion on this point. The style 
of the carvings of this little temple, now lost, belongs very probably 
to an earlier date, and on this account an earlier date for the temple 
may very plausibly be postulated. 

The small but exquisitely decorated Parasuramesvara temple 
(Fig, 3) may, however, be regarded as a representative specimen 
among the early Orissan temples, and from it should properly begin 
the story of the development of Orissan temple architecture. The 
sanctum is triralha in plan, but on each face there are two subsidiary 
niches on either side of the central niche accommodated in the but¬ 
tress projection in the middle. This mode may just be an anticipa¬ 
tion of the subsequent pcmcharatha plan, The pcibhaga or the 
plinth consists of three simple mouldings. The jdhgha is occupied 
by three niches on each face, each capped by a tiered superstruc¬ 
ture. The baranda or tho section demarcating the ba4a 
from the gandi, consists of a narrow recessed frieze of couples of 
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human figures alternating with chess-board patterned panels. 
The gatub is low and stunted, and begins to curve inward from 
the very boLtom, thus resulting in a gradual curvilinear outline. The 
projection of the central niche is carried up and forms the rdhd-paga 
(?.<?. the central pugci), while two intermediate pa gas (anmdha 
yagas) are formed on either side as a result of the continuation, 
though not in the same alignment, of the projections ol the subsi¬ 
diary niches on the two sides. At the outermost or the corner 
yagas (kanaka yagas) the gandi is divided into five planes or stages, 
literally blnlmis, by bhumi-amlds. Above the fifth bhumi there is 
a fiat tier, known as the Usama, also called the vedi or altar. The 
gandi is throughout square in cross section, and the sharp edges at 
the corners as well as those of the ratha-paya projections are rigid¬ 
ly maintained. On account of the gradual inward inclination, the 
gaijdi or the tower ends with the vedi in a much smaller square, and 
next begins the circular section of the crowning elements, the 
enormous amaluJca-Mla having an appearance of being supported at 
each of the four corners on the figure of a seated lion with two 
hinder parts, technically known in Orissa as the dopichhd shuhet. 
Nothing now remains above the dmalaka, but it is possible that ii 
was topped by a prism-shaped object, which is the usual finial in 
the early examples of the Orissan group. The height of the 
temple is approximately three times the inside length of the garbha- 
griha or the sanctum, and in form and appearance, in plan and ele¬ 
vation, it has but very little difference with the earlier examples of 
the sikhara type noticed elsewhere. Another significant fact is 
that the Usama, i.e. the tier at which the gancli ends at the top, in 
conformity with the early Mkhara temples, is square without the 
indentations of the paga projections on the body of the gandi . 

The long and rectangular jagamohana, preceding the sanctum, 
was very probably a subsequent addition, and the joining between 
the two is a rather haphazard piece of work, The rectangular hall 
Is topped by a sloping roof formed by flat stone slabs having in 
the centre a sort of clerestory supported on two rows of three 
pillars each in the interior. The Orissan temple is essentially 
astylar and the pillars have seldom a place in the composition of 
the Orissan temples. The pillars in the jagamohana accordingly dis¬ 
appear along with the evolution of the usual type of pyramidal 
jagamohana characteristic of Orissa. The porch hall is approached 
by three doorways, one each on the larger sides and the third in 
front, the last being subsequently closed up by a sculptured slab 
forming a grilled window. Besides, light is admitted into the interior 
of the hall by means of a latticed window of a chess-board pattern 
in one of the longer walls. The sculptured decorations of both the 
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jagamohana ancl the garbha-griha are in elegant taste and, though 
widely separated in time, the Gupta flavour is not yet exmct. 

The temple is not large, the garbha-griha being only 20 L'eet at its 
base, the entire length with the jagamohana, 48 feet, and the height 
of the sikhara from the base to the top, only 44 feet. The mcLhod of 
construction is extremely simple, with stone masonry of large size 
set without mortar and kept in position by their weight and balance, 
strengthened further by a system of interlocking flanges. Simple 
though its construction is, the methods employed in this small shrine 
remained in vogue in Orissa, and were followed in the subsequent 
period even in raising up such enormous piles of structures, as the 
great Lingaraja at Bhuvanesvara and the far-famed Sun temple at 
Konarak (Konarka). 

The twin temples at Gandharadi in the old Baudh State may 
be mentioned as the next in point of date to the Parasuramesvara, to 
which they are exactly similar in plan as well as in elevation. 
Though there is no clerestory, the roof of the jagamohana rises in 
two receding stages of sloping tiers. A pidhcL with three sloping tiers 
may be seen at Baramba (Cuttack District). In this arrangement 
may be recognised the beginning of the stupendous pyramidal form 
of the typical Orissan jagamohanas. Though the scheme of orna¬ 
mentation is not more detailed and advanced than that of the Para¬ 
suramesvara, the rounded corners and the bevelled edges of the 
pa gas indicate that the tendency to refinement from harsh to softer 
contours is well under way. 

The next temple that should be mentioned is the little shrine 
of Muktesvara (Fig. 4), lying very dose to the Parasuramesvara 
at Bhuvanesvara, at a place called Sidclb.aran.ya or the “forest of 
the Perfect”. It is situated within a quadrangular court enclosed by 
a low wall with panelled sides and battlemented coping. The ap¬ 
proach is through an elegant tor ana (Fig. 5) or archway supported 
on two richly carved columns rising from a paved court. The 
columns are built in sections and consist each of a square base, a 
sixteen-sided shaft, and a capital consisting of an dmalaka with a 
spread out cruciform vedika, as a support for the arch. The last is 
semi-circular in shape, but built in transverse section with over¬ 
sailing courses. The ends of the arch are shaped as makara heads 
and both the faces are elegantly carved with floral patterns, minia¬ 
ture niches with human heads peeping out, and a pair of female 
figures in recumbent attitude occupying the entire segment of the 
arch. This ornamental appendage to the Muktesvara is unlike any¬ 
thing in Orissa, and the tradition that it was intended for purposes 
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of swinging the god on festive occasions may have some basis 
of truth. 

The temple of Muktesvara is closely similar in design to that 
of the Parasuramesvara, and, like it, stands on a low plinth. The 
plan of the sanctum is, however, a regular pancharathci and the 
jagamohana partakes more of the typical Orissan form of the piclha 
deul. The latter is surmounted by a pyramidal roof, consisting of 
gradually receding tiers, piled up one above the other, and ultimately 
crowned by the auspicious jar (kalasa) with the majestic figures of 
lions over the pediments of the projections on the three sides. 

The corners of the sanctum tower are carefully rounded off, and 
the edges of the rathci-paga projections are bevelled to a certain 
extent, with the result that the harsh contours of the earlier exam¬ 
ples give place to a really graceful and softened outline of the 
sikhara. In keeping with this, the exterior surface of the temple 
is very richly carved with a luxuriance of ornamental detail sculp¬ 
tured and finished with the greatest care and taste. Every scrap of 
carving is clean-cut and distinctive. Particularly interesting are the 
fine interlacings of a minute design, resembling the chaitya-window, 
which appear on the intermediate ratha-paga projections as well as 
on the upper section of the raha-paga on each face. Executed with 
the greatest skill the design takes the form of a very rich fretwork, 
singular in its appearance in Orissa but a rather common mode of 
ornamentation in the temples of Osia in Rajputana. The bold design, 
consisting of a couple of rounded dwarfish figures on either side of a 
highly ornate c/iaity a-window device topped by a kirttimukha (Fig. 
6), that appears on each of the raha-pagas, is also superb and master¬ 
ful in treatment and animation. Moreover, the floral bands, the 
scroll works, etc. lavishly display a remarkable excellence in design 
and a perfect delicacy of execution. The reliefs are bold and im¬ 
pressive; the statuettes jutting out, as it were, of the surface are 
vigorous and full of action, and exhibit charming forms. 

The temple of Muktesvara is one of the smallest of the 
Bhuvanesvara group, being barely 35 feet high, and the sanctum only 
7 feet 6 inches square on the inside. But the parts are so beautifully 
adjusted to one another that the disposition of the whole is elegant 
as well as effective. Further, the artist has adapted his ornaments 
to the scale of his monument in so clever a way that the eye fails 
to detect the smallness of the structure. Hence, in spite of its 
modest size the Muktesvara may be regarded as the most brilliant 
of its class, and it is not without reason that it has been so enthu¬ 
siastically praised by different critics. Fergusson, than whom there 
can be no better judge, describes it as the “gem of Orissan archi- 
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lecture”, 22 while Rajendra Lala Mitra extols it as “the handsomest 
—a charming epitome of the perfection of Orissan architecture”. 23 
Both of them saw the temple in a dilapidated state and overgrown 
with jungle. But the decay and overgrowth of centuries, though 
they had furrowed its brow and wrought wrinkles on its glistening 
surface, could not entirely efface its pristine beauty and solemn 
grandeur. 

The Muktesvara marks an advance on the form presented by 
the Parasuramesvara and represents the early phase of architectural 
activity in Orissa at its maturity. This advance, however, does not 
signify as yet any definite break with, or departure from, the tradi¬ 
tions and form of the early prototype, and hence the interval bet¬ 
ween the dates of the two temples could not have been very long. 
Scholars are usually inclined to place the Muktesvara temple about 
A.D. 950, i.e. nearly two centuries after the date of the Parasu¬ 
ramesvara. This date, however, appears to be much too late, archi¬ 
tectonically. The exquisite carvings of this pretty little shrine also 
tell the same tale. On these considerations the longest interval that 
separated the two temples does not seem to have been more than 
a century. 

Temples almost similar in shape and design may be found at 
Bhuvanesvara and at other places in Orissa. They range in date 
between the eighth and ninth centuries A.D., and casually this eariy 
form persists even up to the tenth. It has to be borne in mind 
that temples of this class, no doubt an early manifestation of the 
Ndgcmi style in Orissa, are found to be widely distributed over a 
greater part of India. This is not at all surprising, as each locality 
derived it from a common archetype, current and in vogue in the 
Gupta and post-Gupta periods, and none of them can be said to have 
developed as yet any local and regional characteristic. 

But this plain and early form of the N agar a temple in Orissa 
undergoes a distinct transformation, as a result of evolution, into 
a novel and elaborate type, which may be termed as peculiarly 
Orissan. The tendency in evolution is towards an elaboration and 
refinement of the simpler design of the earlier temple and also to¬ 
wards an accentuation of height. The elaboration is noticed not 
only in the greater variegation of the ground plan, obtained by add¬ 
ing to the number of projections, but also in that of elevation where 
the exterior facade is divided into a larger number of sections along 
the vertical axis. Beginning from the triratha, the plan is gradually 
elaborated into the pancharatha, the saptaratha and even to the nava~ 
ratha. Each of these rathas again is further subdivided into a number 
of smaller facets. From the standpoint of elevation the earlier 
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Orissan temple, in conformity with its archetype, always shows a 
threefold division of the bada ,—the pdbhdga, the jdhgha and the 
baranda. The later Orissan temple, however, invariably exhibits a 
five-fold division of the bada, the jdngha itself being divided into two 
sections, the lower ( tala-jdngha) and the upper (upara-jangha), by a 
course of mouldings, known as the bdndhand or the bond, about its 
middle height. Correspondingly, the mouldings of the pdbhdga and 
those of the baranda increase in number, the former consisting of five 
and the latter of seven in almost every important Orissan temple of 
the later period. In the gandi the bhumis also increase in number 
and in contour it, takes a more perpendicular rise with an abrupt 
inward bend towards the top. The greater variegation in the eleva¬ 
tion of the temple is no doubt necessitated by an urge for increased 
height. 

Along with such minute demarcation of the different elements 
and sections, as mentioned above, there was correspondingly 
a greater variety of decorative detail, and the whole exterior of 
the bada all around is not only covered with rich and elegant mould¬ 
ings, but also with pilasters, niches and figures—human, animal and 
composite—each having its proper and appropriale place in the 
design. The accentuation of height is recognised in the multipli¬ 
cation of mouldings as well as in the general form and appearance 
of the gandi or the sikhara. In the early temples the ratio between 
the length of the sanctum and the total height of the temple is appro¬ 
ximately 1:3, as we have in the Parasuramesvara. But in the tem¬ 
ples which, in plan (multiplication of rathas) as well as in elevation 
(five sections of the bada, multiplication of the mouldings, greater 
details in decoration, etc.), exhibit late features in evolution, the 
ratio increases from 1:4 to 1:5, and in the magnificent Sun temple 
at Konarak the estimated ratio is approximately 1:7. A regular 
correspondence between elaboration and heightening may be observ¬ 
ed all through the history of Orissan architecture. 

Again, a refinement and delicacy of the outline may 
be noticed in the gradual rounding off of the edges at the corners 
as well as in the ratha-paga projections. But in such attempts at 
softening off, the architects took especial care not to break up the 
outline, and the unbroken contour of the tall tower, together with 
the accentuated verticalism of the ratha-paga projections, gave an 
impression of aspiring height and grandeur. In this rounding off of 
the corners and of the edges of the projections may be logically 
traced the origin of the practice of decorating the exterior with 
miniature replicas of sikharas (ahga-sikharas) round the main one. 
'The corner ijagas,, rounded off and with bhumi-amlds at the different 
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stages, naturally take the shape of miniature rekhas, and soon these 
begin to appear on the surface of the gandi all around. Thus do the 
different stages of the spire simulate the main one by repeating them¬ 
selves round the body of the gandi and quite in a logical course too. 
The temple of Rajarani at Bhuvanesvara exhibits a cluster of smaller 
towers round the body of the main gandi (Fig. 10). This may appeal 
to be an exotic growth in Orissa, being rather very rare in that 
area. This novel arrangement may be explained as the natural out¬ 
come of a logical evolution following a process of elaboration, refine¬ 
ment and decoration as outlined above. The effect, however, did 
not prove to be happy, as the different miniatures round the body 
of the main tower broke up and dissolved the forceful outline of the 
temple, an outline that was more pleasing and architecturally more 
sound. It might be, that for this reason the process was not followed 
up in Orissa; but it had its full play in Central India, where the 
aspiring outline of the rekha tower was almost effaced by an 
exuberance of turrets clinging to the body of the main sikhara, and 
thus breaking up its contour. The Orissan architects knew where to 
stop, and as soon as it became apparent that the process of evolution, 
when carried to a logical culmination, would lead to a loss of archi¬ 
tectural effect, they gave up the attempt and confined the miniature 
rekhas to the anuraha-pagas only, and casually to the rahd-paga of the 
front facade. They, however, took care that these miniature replicas 
were not obtrusive enough to break up the linear ascent of the 
main tower. 

Thus the sikhara temple evolved a particular and individual 
form in Orissa of which the main features were the five-fold division 
of the bad a and the miniature replicas of the rekha-sikhara ( ahga- 
sikhara) on the anuraha-pagas of the main gandi. The rampant figure 
of a lion on an elephant (gaja-sithha), projecting from each face of 
the gandi, and caryatids, known usually as deul-chdranis, above the 
bisama , supporting or appearing to support the heavy amalaka-sild, 
also occur as invariable accompaniments of this characteristic Orissan 
type of temple, and may be recognised to have been among its dis¬ 
tinctive features. The characteristic type of Orissan temple also ex¬ 
hibits an almost perpendicular ascent of the rekha up to a great 
height, taking a pronounced curve only quite near the top. The in¬ 
crease in the number of sections along the vertical axis is, no doubt, 
a necessary corollary to the increased height of the temple, and an 
aspiration for height is particularly felt all through the course of 
evolution. Tire above features, being peculiar only to Orissa, may 
be said to be typically Orissan. They begin to apear from the tenth 
century A.D. The five-fold division of the bdda is characteristic not 
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only of the body of the garbha-griha but also of that of the 
jagumohana. 

The emergence of the typical Orissan form of the temple may 
be studied with reference to several instructive examples at Bhuva- 
nesvara, namely the Siddhesvara (Fig. 7), the Kedaresvara and the 
Brahmesvara. The Siddhesvara and the Kedaresvara are two decayed 
temples of medium height situated, like the Muktesvara, within the 
precincts of the Sicldharanya, and look almost alike in appearance. 
Like the Muktesvara each of the temples is ■paheharatha in plan. A 
five-fold division of the bada has, however, been obtained by dividing 
the jcingha into two sections by three courses of horizontal mouldings 
(bandhund) about the middle height, though the central rath a forms 
one unit consisting of the usual niche with a tiered superstructure 
reaching the lowermost course of the baranda. The number of mould¬ 
ings in the pdbhaga has increased to conventional five, and the baran¬ 
da, instead of being a recessed frieze as in the earlier temple, has 
taken the form of a number of mouldings projected and recessed 
alternately. At the bottom the gandi is surrounded by miniature 
rckhas, one on each paga, and the figure of a rampant lion fjhampa- 
sirnha) may be seen projecting from the rdhd-paga on each face. This 
is a motif that is new in appearance, but a variation of which, the 
lion rampant on an elephant (gaja-shuha), became a distinctive cha¬ 
racteristic of later Orissan temples. This particular feature is absent 
in the temples of the earlier group, e.g. the Parasuramcsvara, the 
Muktesvara, etc., where one usually finds instead an inset sculpture 
depicting a particular legend associated with the divinity to whom 
the temple was consecrated. In the Muktesvara, on the front face, a 
sedent lion is placed above the prominent design consisting of the 
figure of a kirttimnkha between two dwarfish gana figures. This may 
indicate the beginnings of such a practice, and in the Siddhesvara- 
Kedarcsvara group four rampant lions on the four sides of fhe gandi 
may be recognised to be an advancement on the former design. Above 
the bisama on each rdhd-paga is placed a grinning figure seated on 
haunches, which appears to carry the amalaka-sila. as caryatids do. 
It is these figures which later on came to be known as deul-chdranis. 
Next to the dmalaka-sild there is the flattened dome-shaped section, 
known as the khapuri, surmounted by the kalasa and the distinctive 
emblem ( dyudha) of the god as the crowning finial. It has to be borne 
in mind, however, that the kalasa and the finial are absent in the 
earlier group. The small temple by the side of the Vindusarovara 
(now collapsed) had a prism-shaped object, not unlike the phallic 
emblem, surmounting the •dmalaka. The Parasuramesvara also possi¬ 
bly had a similar object as the crowning member of the tower. The 
Muktesvara. is now found to be crowned by a kalasa, but it is not 
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known definitely whether u was there originally. The kalcisa , an 
auspicious object in Hindu ritual, is a sacred element and there can 
be little doubt that its appearance in conjunction with the distinctive 
emblem ol the divinity has been dictated by a sacerdotal necessity. 
Leaving aside the rather doubtful case of the Muktesvara, these two 
important features ol the typical Orissan temple are for the first 
time met with in the Siddhesvara-Kedaresvara group. Compared 
to the Muktesvara, with its finished appearance, the Siddhesvara and 
the Kedaresvara, with their thick-set and heavy-shouldered iilcharas 
and a general coarseness of ornament, may appear to be rather ar¬ 
chaic. But the features mentioned above clearly mark them, along 
with the Brahmesvara, as a stage in transition from the early Nfigara 
form to the typically Orissan one. They present us, in many respeers, 
with the beginnings of those individual features that finally became 
established as the distinctive characteristics of the typical Orissan 
temple. Chronologically they may roughly be placed in the tenth 
century A.D. 

The Brahmesvara temple (Fig. 8) with its more finished appear¬ 
ance belongs also to the phase of transition like the Siddhesvara and 
the Kedaresvara. According to an inscription, now lost, it was built 
by Kolavatl, mother of king Uddyotakesarl, in the eighteenth year of 
the latter’s reign, which may be placed about the middle of the 
eleventh century A.D. 2,1 Situated within an enclosure and with four 
subsidiary shrines i chaturamarakull) at the four corners it makes a 
regular panchciyatana group. Although belonging to the same phase 
as the Siddhesvara and Kedaresvara the main temple marks an ad¬ 
vance on both. Apart from its more refined appearance due to the 
rounding off of the sharp edges, the rekha gaxidi in the Brahmesvara, 
instead of showing a gradual inward curve as in the earlier group, 
rises almost perpendicularly up to a greater poi’tion of its height and 
lakes a pronounced bend only towards the top, a contour that is not 
far off from that of the celebrated Lingaraja at Bhuvanesvara. The 
graded heights of the aiiga-sikharas on the pagas at the bottom of the 
gandi introduce pleasing variations to the rather monotonous effect 
of such a feature in the Siddhesvara-Kedaresvara group where they 
are found to have made their first appearance. The kirttimukha as 
the pedestal of the projecting figure of the rampant lion also appears 
to mark an advance on the design, just a step prior to the evolution 
of the usual conventional motif of the gaja-simha. The jagaviohana, 
too, though approximating in shape to those of the Muktesvara, the 
Siddhesvara and the Kedaresvara, has a more refined appearance. 
Further, it introduces new and significant features supplying a defi¬ 
nite connection with the future development of the typical pidha 
deul. The top is surmounted by a domical member and crowned by 
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the amalaka-sila. and the auspicious jar, exactly as in the jagamoha- 
nas of the typical Orissan temples. But the different elements of 
the superstructure still show rather an assortment of individual 
members without any conscious attempt at co-ordination and inte¬ 
gration that are to come later. Thus, in its characteristic features 
and appearance, the Brahmesvara offers us the nearest approach to 
ihe great Lingaraja which is the best and the most representative 
of the Orissan type of the Ndgara temple. 

The temple of Rajarani (Fig. 9) at Bhuvanesvara, though appar- 
ently an exceptional type in Orissa, 2411 requires a more detailed treat¬ 
ment in this connection. Standing isolated nearly a furlong to the 
east of the Siddharanya, it looks picturesque by reason of the broad 
expanse of green fields on all its sides. The rather unusual name 
might have been derived from the fine-grained yellow sandstone, 
known as the rajrdnia, of which the temple has been built. Time has 
mellowed its surface to delightful soft shades, varying from pale am¬ 
ber to deep jacinth, which further add a colourful effect to the build¬ 
ing among its natural surroundings. 

The Raj arani certainly marks an advance in the art of composi¬ 
tion over that of the group just mentioned. In general configuration 
the plan of the sanctum (Text Fig, 1) is no doubt in the shape of a 
square, but because of the multiple offsets and projections on each 
face, introduced evidently to give greater variety and play of light 
and shade, it becomes almost circular in appearance. Moreover, the 
sanctum, instead of being aligned on the same plans as the rest of 
the building, is placed diagonally to it. 

In elevational aspect too the Raj arani temple is a departure from 
all the others of the Orissan group. Along with the extreme variega¬ 
tion of the ground plan the main body of the tower is surrounded 
by a number of smaller replicas, clinging to and clustering around 
it (Fig, 10). Although this kind of elaboration was already anticipat¬ 
ed in the previous group, here, in the Raj arani, the tendency gets an 
added emphasis not only in the two anga-sikharas, one above the 
other, on each of the rahd-pagas. but also in the separate volume and 
mass that have been given to each. The walls of the sanctum are 
richly and magnificently carved and the individual decorations are of 
rare and singular beauty. But the jagamohana is apparently left 
unfinished. 

Though exotic in Orissa, the Rajaran! is really the result of a 
logical evolution, following a distinct course, from the early N agar a 
form in Orissa represented by the Parasurameavara-Muktesvara 
group at Bhuvanesvara. Though there is a more fluent volume and 
mass in the body of the tower displaying a refinement in curves and 
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contours that denote a more subtle feeling for form, the design did 
not find favour in Orissa and was ultimately discarded, as men¬ 
tioned above. No one who has seen the Rajarani temple 
at Bhuvanesvara and those of the Khajuraho group can fail to 
notice the similarity in the shape of this particular deul with the 
s' ikharas of the Central Indian type, a type that strikes a new note 
in this aspect of the temple design. Another link with Central India 
may be recognised in the double amalakas which characterise the 
anga-£ikharas of the Rajarani. The course of evolution, as outlined 
above, had no doubt its fullest and freest play in Central India where 
the exuberance of miniature replicas clinging to the body of the main 
Aikhara adds a rich and variegated, though somewhat disturbed and 
restless, effect. 

The majestic temple of the Lingaraja (Fig. 11) at Bhuvanesvara 
represents the Orissan type of temple in its full maturity. The god en¬ 
shrined in it is Siva (Tribhuvanesvara or Bhuvanesvara) from which 
the city lakes its name. The sanctuary is situated in the middle of 
a large quadrangular court enclosed by massive walls and with a 
monumental entrance portal in the middle of the east side. Many 
other subsidiary structures are clustered round the main sanctuary 
pile. Each of these accessory buildings is a work of art, but the 
mind and eye of the spectator always turn towards the enormous 
Lingaraja with its majestic proportions, its extraordinary means of 
construction and its elegant, carvings. 

Like every other temple of magnitude and importance the Linga¬ 
raja, as it now stands, is made up of four great conjuncts, all disposed 
on the same axis extending from east to west, viz. the bhoga-mandapa 
(refectory hall), the ndta-mcindtvpa (dancing hall), the jagamohana 
(hall of audience) and the deul or the sanctuary proper (Text Fig 2). 
They do not ail date from the same period; the original temple 
scheme consisted of two elements, the deul and the jagamohana, the 
two ancillary halls of the ndia-mandapa and the bhoga-mandapa be¬ 
ing added, in all probability, about a century later. The sanctum 
proper is characterised by the tall curvilinear tower, remarkable 
for its height and volume, and the halls by pyramidal roofs. The 
deul and the jagamohana, both belonging to the original temple 
scheme, are pancharatha in plan, and in each there is the corres¬ 
ponding five-fold division of the bdda in vertical segments. The 
mouldings of the pdbhdga, the bdndhana and the barancla and the 
sculptural decoration of the two jaughas are richer and more elegant 
in design, but do not produce any idea of monotony or of being over¬ 
done. The niches in the central projection of the bdda of the deul, 
except on the east, have each developed into a miniature shrine on 
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a roofed platform approached by elaborate fijghts of steps. They 
accommodate the subsidiary divinities, Parvatl, Karttikeya and 
Ganesa, associated with the mythology of Siva to whom the temple 
is consecrated. The black chlorite figures of these deities are speci¬ 
mens of exquisite carving representing the high watermark of the 
plastic skill of Orissan artists in days gone by. 

Undoubtedly the most impressive feature of the Lihgaraja is 
the great tower of the deul (Fig, 12) which dominates not only the 
entire composition but also the surrounding landscape for many 
miles. Nearly 160 feet in height, its stupendous mass is effectively 
broken up by the vertical pagas which add to the fluency of its outline. 
The tower, slightly inclining inwards from the top of the baranda, 
speeds up into a parabolic curve near the top. This pronounced taper 
takes off the harshness of Ihe almost perpendicular ascent of the 
tower and introduces pleasingly the recessed beki over which rises 
the ponderous dmalaka-sild supported at each corner on a lion with 
two hinder parts (dopichha-simha). Above is the umbrella-shaped 
khapuri surmounted by the kctlasa and the trident, the emblem of 
the god installed within. The corners of the tower and the edges 
of the pagas have been rounded off a good deal, but the square cross- 
section is maintained all through the height of the gandi. Not only 
has the deul grown in elevation, but the height is further accentuated 
by the vertical lines of the pagas, of which the angles of the anu- 
ralias on each face bear miniature representations of the relcha tower 
(anga-sikhara). Rising in graded sizes up the entire height of the 
gandi, they help the upward ascent of the tower, rather than break 
it. A harmonious counterplay in the design is afforded by the hori¬ 
zontal mouldings which, carried in lines across the chases of the 
pagas, richly texture the entire surface of the tower. On the ruha- 
paga on each face projects the figure of a lion, rampant on an ele¬ 
phant fgaja-sirhha), that looks as if leaping in space. With its as¬ 
piring height and plastically modelled mass the sikhara of the great 
Lihgaraja is the crowning achievement of this far-famed temple. 

The jagamohana , also co-eval with the deul, is no less magni¬ 
ficent. Like the deul it is pancharatha in plan and shows the similar 
division of the bdda into five-fold vertical segments. The super¬ 
structure consists of a pyramidal roof rising in two sections (potalas} 
of superposed horizontal tiers in gradually receding stages. Above 
this square roof rise the circular crowning elements, the beki, the 
bell-shaped fluted member supporting the (Inmlaka-siUi, and the 
kalasa finial. The entire height is a little over 100 feet from the 
ground, and with its massive dimensions and decorative scheme the 
jagamohana is a fitting prelude to the deul Which soars high up be- 
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hind, each affording a counterplay in the design of the other. The 
ancillary halls of the nula-rnandapa and the bhoga-mandapa, though 
of later date, are very much of the same design as the jagamoliana, 
and harmoniously fit into the architectural scheme of the whole; but 
they prolong the line of the structures rather inordinately. 

Of the secondary structures within the courtyard of the Lihga¬ 
raja, mention should at least be made of the temple of BhagavatT 
which is a structural entity of high architectural merit and sculptural 
excellence. Were it not situated beneath the shadow of the mighty 
tower of the Lihgaraja, it would have ranked as a production of 
supreme grandeur and magnificence. 

There are a number of votive inscriptions on the temple and its 
adjuncts. But none is earlier than the middle of the twelfth century 
A.D., which must be taken as the farthest limit of the date of the 
temple. Scholars have usually placed the Liiigaraja at about A.D. 
1000. 25 But in view of the direction of architectural development, 
as outlined above, along with the fixed chronological point supplied 
by the Brahmesvara temple, the Lihgaraja has to be dated about 
A.D. 1100, certainly not earlier than the last quarter of the eleventh 
century. 

A number of temples of the typical Orissan class may be found 
at Bhuvanesvara and other parts of Orissa. Few of them aspire to 
the massive grandeur and dignity of the Lihgaraja, but all are re¬ 
markable for their rich and finished appearance. Though in no way 
reaching the latter’s standard of excellence, they abundantly testify 
to the prolific prevalence of the type through centuries. Of those 
at Bhuvanesvara mention should specially be made of the temple 
of Ananta Vasudeva (Fig. 13) which, though smaller in size and lesser 
in sanctity, is no less imposing. The only temple dedicated to the 
worship of Vishnu in this sacred fane of the god Siva, it approximates 
the Liiigaraja in its general arrangement and in having the four 
necessary adjuncts, all in the same axis and raised over a substantial 
terrace. The ascending heights of the pyramidal roofs of the two 
ancillary halls and the jagamoliana provide an effect of which there 
is a parallel only in the celebrated temples of Khajuraho in Central 
India. 

The famous temple of Jagannatha at Puri, still a very sacred 
place of pilgrimage, is, like the Lihgaraja, large and massive and 
consists also of the four usual elements within a quadrangular 
court, surrounded by two lines of enclosure walls and approached 
through the outer walls by means of four monumental portals, one 
on each side. The main entrance was on the east where stands a 
monolithic column, the Aruna stambha , transported from its original 
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site in the precincts of the Sun temple at Korurak. Almost contem¬ 
poraneous with the Lihgaraja at Bhuvanesvara the temple was built 
practically on (he same principles and likewise consists of lour com¬ 
ponent parts, the two frontal ones being added later, probably 
about the fourteenth century A.D. The architectural effect of the 
temple, as it stands, is however not up to the mark. In spite of its 
immense sanctity and its impressive size and massiveness the Jagan- 
natha ai Puri cannot claim io possess such sublime dignity as that 
of the Lihgaraja, probably on account of the fact that successive 
renovations, carried out at different periods, along with its annual 
coat of lime-wash, have resulted in a loss of its original grandeur. 

The celebrated Sun temple at Koparak (Fig. 14), known as the 
black pagoda from its darkish colour seen from a distance, was built 
during the reign of Narasimha I (A.D. 1238-64). A noble conception 
initiated by a master mind and executed and finished by a master 
architect, it represents the crystallised and accumulated experience 
of several hundreds of years, and ably illustrates the fulfilment and 
finality of Orissan architectural movement. The tide of humanity 
has long drifted away from Konarak, leaving to posterity a supreme 
artistic creation, grand and impressive even in its ruin. 

The temple, now a deserted fragment, is situated in the centre 
of a quadrangular court and is designed in the shape of a huge 
chariot drawn on exquisitely carved wheels by a team of seven 
spirited horses, The approach was from the east whore a roofless 
structure confronts the visitor. This structure, the ndta-mandiapa, 
rests on an elaborately carved podium reached by long flights of 
steps, one on each side. On the east the stairway is flanked by two 
superb lions, each rampant on an elephant (Fig. 16). The motif is 
fairly prolific in Orissan art, but here in these two sculptures we have 
masterful portraits in which the nobility and vigour of the animals 
have been depicted in all truthfulness and vehemence. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the roof of this pretty little building has tumbled down. But 
to judge from the ruins around and on the analogy of structures of 
similar kind, the building must have been surmounted by a pyramidal 
roof resembling the massive pile that raises up its head behind. In 
its elegant proportions and elaborate carvings, inside and out, this 
battered structure is a suitable prelude to what awaits the visitor 
further on. 

The position of the ndta-vianclapa as an isolated structure in 
front of the temple proper may be regarded as an improvement on 
the design which joins the four essential components in an axial 
line with the sanctum. The latter prolongs the length of the plan 
inordinately in comparison with its breadth and thus upsets the 
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balance. At Konarak, not only is the natu-mandapa planned as a 
del ached building in front of the main temple group, but the bhoga- 
mandapa also appears as a separate building on one side. Their 
character and location not only proclaim a correct sense of grouping 
and architectural application, but also a reasoned co-ordination of 
all into a pleasing unified scheme with all the necessary components 
without in any way disturbing the balance and harmony of the 
composition. 

Crossing the naia-maadcipa one descends to the courtyard below 
where once stood the Aruna pillar, now shifted to Puri and placed 
in front of the Jagannatha temple there. From this position there 
spreads out before the spectator the enormous temple—the lofty 
towered sanctuary and the pyramidal pile of the jagamohana, ie. 
the audience chamber, both united to represent the Sun chariot (Fig. 
15). Soaring high up with its enormous mass borne on wheels, the 
temple symbolises, as it were, the majestic stride of the Sun god 
across the horizon of the sky, and no conception could have been 
more grand and expressive of the cosmic phenomenon which the Sun 
god stands for. 

Apart from its spiritual significance the architectural character 
of the monument may also be described as superb. Both the sanctum 
and the jagamohana stand on a lofty basement the exuberance of 
■which is itself a marvel. The frieze of elephants at the bottom all 
around represents this creature in every mood and action, playful 
and violent, and offers a substantial stylobate on which the ponder¬ 
ous burden rested. The skill with which the artists have portrayed 
every curve and lineament of the animal is proof positive that 
they must have had ample scope for studying the anatomy 
and appearance of this lordly beast. Above this frieze of elephants 
rise the bold mouldings of the basement which with their deep con¬ 
trasts of light and shade accentuate the richness of the walls. The 
latter present a vast panorama of graceful sculptures, separated by 
richly adorned pilasters and broken by exquisitely patterned wheels 
of gigantic shape. Each of the wheels (Fig. 17) is 9 feet 8 inches in 
diameter, with rims 8 inches deep, axles protruding 11 inches, and 
16 spokes alternatively thick and thin. Some of these are now mere 
things of shreds and patches. Those that have weathered the storm 
and stress of centuries are marvels of elaborate and intricate designs, 
the maximum of decoration being squeezed into the minimum of 
space. 

Over this richly sculptured basement rises the temple pile, the 
sanctum and the jagamohana, each pancharatha in plan and consist¬ 
ing of five vertical sections as is typical in Orissa. Every ratha is 
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further diversified into smaller facets. These divisions and subdivi¬ 
sions, richly embellished with elaborate carvings, are earned up 
along the height of the tower. Not only do they lighten the enorm¬ 
ous mass by introducing pleasing varieties of lights and shades, but 
they also accentuate the soaring vertiealism of the monument and 
impart to it a fluency and movement seldom paralleled in any other 
kind of building. 

Around the walls of the sanctum, on the north, south and west, 
The visitor sees the Sun god in all his glory in elaborate recessed 
niches on the projection of the central ratha. The lofty curvilinear 
tower of the sanctum has, however, fallen down, and we miss the 
soaring grandeur of the sikhara. But the massive pile of the jaga- 
mohana in front, complete with its ponderous superstructure, partly 
compensates for the loss, and we are in a position to visualise the 
stupendous height of the fabric, when entire. The jagamohana is 
covered by the usual pyramidal roof in three stages (Fig. 15), sur¬ 
mounted by a fluted dome-shaped member and crowned by the gigan¬ 
tic amalaka-sila. This kind of roof, usually associated with the jaga¬ 
mohana in Orissa, is itself highly expressive of the needs and func¬ 
tions which it serves. There is no roof in India where the same 
play of light and shade is obtained with an equal amount of richness 
and constructive propriety as in this instance, nor one that sits so 
gracefully on the base that supports it. Here at Konarak the design 
is perfectly harmonious on account of the added elevation of the 
different stages and the greater volume and plasticity which are im¬ 
parted to this solid pile by the life-size sculptures of lively execu¬ 
tion and alluring beauty that adorn each stage of the roof all around. 
These sculptures, with their superb modelling, the fulness of their 
forms, and their easy and graceful attitude and poses, add a new 
and striking note in the form of the Orissan jagamohanas. 

Within the courtyard other stately buildings adorned the site, 
but only a heap of ruins now remains to indicate their former splend¬ 
our. On the north and south there are imposing portals, the former 
flanked by two majestic elephants, and the latter by two prancing 
steeds. Architectonically treated, their massive strength and vigour, 
their passion and vehemence, are masterfully portrayed. In the 
"whole range of world’s art it would be difficult to find more success¬ 
ful delineation of animal figures. 

At Konarak the extraordinary genius of the architect and the 
sculptor combined to raise a sanctuary in honour of Sun god, the illu¬ 
minator of the universe, Even in its ruin it illumines India and 
her art, and shines forth throughout the world as a momentous crea¬ 
tion of human endeavour. When entire, the temple must have been 
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one of the most exquisitely proportioned monuments ever known.. 
Each part and each section harmoniously blended and mingled with 
one another and built up a perfect composition, so diversified and 
yet so marvellously unified. The intricate treatment of the walls 
with figures and decorative motifs of varied forms and manifesta¬ 
tions has created, so to say, an inspired orgy of sculptural magni¬ 
ficence. Yet, everything is ordered and balanced and the enlire 
monument vibrates with a rhythm and grandeur, unique in the world. 

Though not coming within the general course of evolution of the 
Orissan type of temple, the Vaital deul (Fig. 18), situated by the side 
of the main road to the west of the Vindusarovara tank at Bhuvane- 
svara, is notable as belonging to a conception that is apparently alien 
to Orissa. It stands on a raised platform within a low enclosure wall 
and consists of a shrine chamber preceded by a porch hall in front. 
Unlike the usual type of the Orissan temple the sanctuary is rectan¬ 
gular in plan (18 feet by 25 feet) and is surmounted by a tower which 
is also of an unusual shape. The jagamohana in front, also of rec¬ 
tangular form and roofed as the jagamohana of the Parasuramesvara, 
presents a radical divergence in having a small replica of the 
triratha rekha temple embedded at each of its four corners. A similar 
arrangement of four replicas of the rekha at the four corners of the 
porch hall may be found in a temple at Baijnath (Kangra District), 26 
though the hall there is surmounted by a pyramidal roof. Apart, 
from its rectangular shape, the shrine proper of the Yaital deul exhi¬ 
bits many novel features. A significant deviation from the usual 
type may be recognised in the form of the gandi which, rising like 
that of the usual type up to a certain height, is surmounted by an 
elongated vaulted roof of two stages with a recess in between, fur¬ 
ther crowned by three amulakas, each with the usual finials, placed 
along the ridge of the upper semi-circular vault. Moreover, the 
ground plan does not show any rath a projection on any face ol the 
bac'la and the exterior surfaces of the walls are treated and diversi¬ 
fied in a manner that is entirely new, not only in Orissa, but also 
in the Nagara style of temple. All around the bada each wall is 
divided into richly patterned pilasters and recesses containing sculp¬ 
tures—an arrangement that is exactly similar to the treatment of 
the walls of the South Indian style of temple. The beginnings of 
such a treatment have already been traced to the storeyed temples 
of the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. As a distinctive decorative 
pattern it becomes clearly established in the seventh century A.D., 
as we see in the Jain temple of Meguti (A.D. 634) at Aihole and the 
rock-cut rathas of Mahabalipuram of about the same period. A 
further link with South India is indicated by the semi-cylindrical 
vaulted roof, clear analogies of which are furnished by the Bhima 
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and Ganesa rathas at Mahabalipuram. Still earlier parallels of the 
shape of the roof, though not extant in structural form, are recog¬ 
nised in relief representations at Bharhut, Sahehl, etc. It should be 
stressed, however, that analogies with the south end with the shape 
of the roof and the manner of treatment of the exterior walls of the 
bdcla. In their origins both these features were not particularly 
South Indian. Moreover, we miss here the storeyed arrangement of 
the tower which is distinctive of South Indian temples. Apart from, 
these, the other essential arrangements of the Vaital deni, including 
the rise of its gandi up to a certain height, exhibit a more general 
conformity with the early Negara form as presented in Orissa. 
Hence, though the tower presents a closer alliance with South India 
and the plan is rectangular, the distinctive quality of the architec¬ 
tural treatment of the temple may be regarded as derived from 
the Nagara style. 

All over the building there is a profusion of carved work, elegant 
and graceful in an extreme measure. The pleasing proportions of 
the sanctum, the skilful disposition of its surfaces and decorative 
elements denote an aesthetic sense of a very high order. Many of 
its decorative elements closely approximate to those of the Parasu- 
ramesvara, with which it is clearly allied in general form and dis¬ 
position of its jagamohana., as well as on stylistic considerations of 
its sculptures. The date of the Vaital deul cannot, therefore, be far 
removed from that of the Farasuramesvara. 

Among the hundreds of temples at Bhuvanesvara the rather 
exotic shape of the Vaital deul marks it as having been derived from 
alien inspiration and assimilating extraneous influences. The shape 
of the temple, however, is recognised in the canonical texts of Orissa 
as forming a distinct class, known as the Khdkhard. Miniature re¬ 
plicas of the Khdkhard often appear in relief in the surface decoration 
of the Orissan temples of orthodox shape and form, and a likely 
parallel, though much transformed on account of subsequent reno¬ 
vations, may be noticed in the Gauri temple at Bhuvanesvara. 
Another temple of the Vaital deul type may be seen in the little 
shrine of Durga at Badesvara (Cuttack). 27 It is a very near imitation 
of the prototype at Bhuvanesvara and like it also seems to have 
been a structure of remarkable beauty and excellence. A ruined 
temple at Rarupur Jharial (Patna State) 28 also appears, from its 
plan and arrangements of the bdda, to have been a building of the 
Vaital deul type. Outside Orissa the type appears in the Teli-ka- 
mandir at Gwalior (Fig. 20), the Navadurga temple (Fig, 19) at 
Yagesvara (Almora District), 29 and also possibly in the rectangular 
temple, now ruined, at Osia, Rajputana, The Orissan texts of the 
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SUpa^cistras refer to three varieties of the Khdkhcird temple, namely 
the Drdvicla, the Varan, and the ICosaU. The first no doubt brings 
out the South Indian association of the type which is too apparent 
in the extant monuments to be missed. 

Another interesting type of temple in Orissa may be found in 
the three ancient temples within the compound of the modern shrine 
of Ramesvara at Baudh. 23 Each of these temples stands on a raised 
platform and consists of a sanctum eella with its attached portico 
m front. Each is planned on the principle of two squares, placed 
diagonally and intersecting each other at angles of 45 degrees. The 
angular faces thus formed in flic exterior walls of the temple give 
it the shape of an eight-pointed star. Each angular lace is further 
subdivided into three facets and the entire design presents a charm¬ 
ing arrangement of light and shade, accentuated still more by the 
intricate tracery work, with deep shadows in the interstices, charac¬ 
teristic of the ornamentation of the gay cl i. The angularities of the 
plan ascend in bold lines along the height of the ganeji and convey 
an appearance of greater height than any of the temples really pos¬ 
sesses, Barring the star-shaped plan the other arrangements of the 
b6,(1 a and the gandi have striking affinities with those of the Bhuvane- 
svara temples of the early phase. Elaborate carvings literally cover 
each one of the temples from the base to the top and the ornamen¬ 
tation is not inconsistent with the early phase of temples at Bhuvane- 
svara. In view of the general shape and form and plastic considera¬ 
tions of their sculptures, these temples may be referred to a date 
not far removed from that of the Muklesvara at Ehuvanesvara. 
Another temple of a similar plan may be recognised in a ruined brick 
monument at Kausuli near Ranipur Jharial, old Patna State. 31 Only 
one wall of this building now remains. But the exterior face leaves 
no doubt about its plan being obtained on the principle of two in¬ 
tersecting squares, as in the above-mentioned temples of Baudh, 
to which, as the carvings indicate, it was probably co-eval in date. 

This plan of intersecting squares is a rare occurrence in the 
early phase of the history of Indian temple architecture. But. 
along with the addition of graduated projections on each face of 
a square, this principle is also latent, as a parallel measure of ela¬ 
boration, in the variegation of the ground plan and diversification 
of the walls of a Ndgara temple. The former was no doubt the 
almost universal practice, but the latter, not entirely outside the 
scope of possible development of a Ndgara temple, is also known to 
have been in use. A further advance on this simple plan may be 
recognised in a temple within the Nurpur fort 32 the ground plan 
(Text Fig. 3) of which, made of two intersecting squares, has the 
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angles of intersection filled up. Thus the temple assumes an octa¬ 
gonal shape with small projecting angles between the sides. This 
is one particular direction in the development of this plan. Another 
direction is supplied by the addition to the number of intersecting 
squares, developed particularly in the Chalukyan monuments of the 
eleventh-twelfth century A.D., a direction that clearly explains the 
full-fledged stellate plan of these monuments. 33 

B. Central India 

Central India had been the home of early sikhara temples, and a 
number of shrines in this part of the country provide a moving picture 
of the march of the sikhara style from its archaic beginnings in the 
fifth-sixth century A.D. to the emergence of the Nagara form in the 
eighth. Moreover, temples in this region exhibit different expres¬ 
sions and manifestations which, though belonging to the Nagara 
style in general, present significant varieties in contrast to the 
praclically unilateral architectural movement in Orissa. The geo¬ 
graphical position of Central India, accessible to impacts and influ¬ 
ences from the west as well as from the east, might have been res¬ 
ponsible for such varieties. In spite of different expressions we 
may recognise in the temples of this region certain distinctive fea¬ 
tures peculiar to this part of the country. 

In an earlier section, in connection with the emergence of the 
Nagara form, mention has been made of the early sikhara temples 
of Central India. The temple of Lakshmana at Sirpur 24 may be 
recognised as a lineal descendant of the early sikhara style, as re¬ 
presented by the temples at Pathari (Gwalior) and the Mahadeva 
temple at Nachna Kuthara. Built of large-sized red bricks over a 
raised terrace of cell foundations, the temple consisted of the sanc¬ 
tum proper 341 * and a mandapa in front, with an ante-chamber ( ant a- 
rala) connecting the two. The mandapa, of which only the pillars re¬ 
main, was, in all probability, a later addition, as this adjunct is 
usually found to be absent in other early temples of this kind. The 
sanctum is paheharatha in plan, the rathas being carried upwards 
along the height of the sikhara. Here a greater variegation over 
the plan of the earlier examples is apparent from the addition to the 
number of projections on the outer wall, the gradually receding 
planes on each face thus leading to more attractive effects of light 
and shade. The projections, continued vertically, also emphasise 
the height of the tower. The bada is divided into three sections— 
the pabhdga, the jdngha, and the baranda, the last consisting of two 
recessed friezes that separate the cube of the bdda from the gandi 
of the tower. The brick temple at Bhltargaon, belonging to a date 
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several centuries earlier, has also two lines of recessed friezes de¬ 
marcating the sikhara from the cube of the sanctum. Another 
peculiarity of the Sirpur temple is the triangular dormer opening 
over the doorway in front, a characteristic that is prominent in the 
early brick temples. The mouldings of the p abhaga and of the 
baranda, as also the ratha projections, are boldly designed. Equal¬ 
ly boldly designed false windows on the central projections on the 
three sides provide a singular harmony with the doorway in front, 
The principal decorative scheme consists of well-shaped cliaUya- 
window motifs, finely cut and pleasingly disposed all over the 
exterior surface. The sikhara, tapering inwards, shows a vertical 
sequence of attached amalakas at the corners, and though the top 
is damaged, it is easy to imagine, on the analogy of similar temples, 
that a flattened dmahtka-siU , supported on a recessed held, crowned 
the sikhara. The brick-work is particularly good, the surface and 
joints being rubbed down to a beautifully smooth texture with 
bold, well-defined and sharp-cut ornaments. In the perfect dis¬ 
position of its parts and in the richness and refinement of its sur¬ 
face, this battered structure at Sirpur is perhaps unsurpassed 
among the early N agar a temples of this region. The date of this 
interesting monument is not definitely known, and while some 
scholars place it in the seventh century A.D., others bring it down 
to the ninth. The treatment of the temple indicates a long experi¬ 
ence in the art of building, particularly building in brick, and in 
the light of the stylistic development of the N agar a temple in the 
different regions its date appears to be midway between the above 
two dates proposed by previous scholars. In Central India there 
had been a prolific activity in brick building about this period and 
fragmentary examples may still be seen in the two battered build¬ 
ings at Kharocl (Bilaspur District) 35 and one at Pujaripali (Sambal- 
pur District). 38 

A rather archaic form of the Ndgara temple in Central India 
may be seen in the temple of Vaidyanatha Mahadeva at Baijnath, 37 
a small village, nine miles from Rewa. Unfortunately, a greater 
part of the sikhara has fallen down, but enough remains to provide 
an idea of its plan and elevation. The sanctum is triratha in plan 
and the bada consists of the usual three sections, the baranda 
consisting simply of a recessed frieze. The .sikhara inclines in¬ 
wards and appears, from its preserved portion, to have a stunted 
elevation. The ornament, consisting chiefly of chaitya-window 
motifs, is simpler in execution. The late Mr. R. D. Banerji was 
inclined to identify the Baijnath temple with the one given by king 
Laksbmanaraja to the Saiva ascetic Hridayasiva, as mentioned in the 
Bilhari inscription. There is, however, no definite evidence to sup- 
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this tentative suggestion. In plan, in elevation, and in gene- 
opearance the Baijnath has a close parallel in the Parasurames- 
temple at Bhuvanesvara and is nearer to the early sikhara 
les. Hence, stylistically the Baijnath temple appears to 
interior to the brick temple o£ Lakshmana at Sirpur. 
fined temple ol the Baijnath type and appearance may be 
1 at Bai'gaon. 3ri The above temples represent an early 
i ol the N cigar a style in Central India and are identical in 
and appearance to analogous monuments distributed over 
-ent parts of Northern India and a substantial portion of the 
an. 

An interesting temple with characteristics of the early form 
ds an instructive example in the development of the distinctive 
ral Indian type, This is the well-preserved temple at Baroli (Fig. 
3 situated in a wild and romantic spot near the Chambal falls. In 
it is pancharatha, but the bada is divided into the usual three 
ons. The corners have sharp edges with the usual vertical se- 
ice ol' angle-dmaZafcas. What is interesting is that the recessed 
in this temple is surmounted by a large-sized flattened amalaka 
which is placed again what looks like a second amalaka sup- 
ng the kalasa finial. The pagas, again, do not terminate at the end 
e gandi but are continued beyond, each in the shape of a triangu- 
inial that almost touches the dmalaka-sild. The double amalaka 
the continuation of the pagas beyond the top of the gancli are 
acteristics that belong to Central India, being unknown, 
pt as aberrations, outside this area. Barring these two inte- 
ng features which are peculiar to Central India the temple 
fly agrees to the other examples of the early Niagara form,. From 
hape and appearance the sanctuary appears to date from about 
ninth century A.D. 

In Central India the direction of development of the early 
ira form is practically identical with that as outlined in case of 
sa. But the pillared halls, though apparently absent in the 
y phase of the development, come to play a prominent part in 
composition of a Central Indian temple and become a necessary 
:omitant of the full-fledged local type. In this respect the type 
had its associations with other parts of India, west as well as 
h, 

A number of temples in Central India indicate a development 
is essentially identical to that in Orissa. There is the same 
■ess of variegation by dividing the body both vertically and 
zontally and by subdividing each such section. In Central 
a the process is carried a little further. For example, a Central 
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Indian temple is usually saptaratha in plan and the cube ol the btida 
is divided into seven sections by two bandhanas, while wc do not 
meet with more than five such divisions in Orissa. The jangha, thus 
diversified, horizontally as well as vertically, offers a background 
lor a moving pageant of elegant sculptures in various attitudes and 
poses, all conforming to the varied composition of the walls. The 
gav.{li of the sikhara is also correspondingly diversified by the conti¬ 
nuation of the rathas as pagas, and soon, as already indicated in 
Orissa, by the appearance of anga-sikharas on the body of the main 
tower all around. In Central India the latter process was carried 
to its logical conclusion and clusters of anga-sikharas, clinging 1o 
the body of the main tower, impart to it a plasticity and volume 
that are unknown in Orissa. Boldly projected and rising up one 
above the other they signify an impatient and restless upward urge 
which, not infrequently, interferes with disciplined movement. 
In the Baroli temple we have already noticed two interesting fea¬ 
tures—one in the projection of the pagas beyond the top of the gaiuli 
and the other in two avialakas crowning the sikhara. In (he later 
examples such projection, confined to the rahd-paga only, became a 
singular characteristic of the Central Indian temple. The second 
the double amalaha, also proved to be distinctive of Central India, 
two amalakas being invariable not only as surmounting the top of 
the main sikhara but also those of the anga-sikharas. 

The place of the vestibule (antarala) and the pillared audience 
hall ( mandapa ) in Central Indian temples has already been indicat¬ 
ed. The former has been an inseparable element even from the 
earliest times, and the latter, though probably absent in the earlier 
examples, comes, later on, to occupy an important position in the 
regular temple scheme. Preceding it again there is placed another 
smaller hall (ardha-mandapa), serving as a portico with its entrance 
projected and leading to the tall flight of steps that forms an im¬ 
pressive approach. All these, one after the other, represent a 
continuous scheme resulting in a plan elongated along the axial 
line, the entire complex of structures being raised over a sub¬ 
stantial and solid terrace. Some of the important Orissan temples 
also exhibit four component elements in axial length, but there the 
disposition and details of the adjuncts are different. Again, the 
halls in Orissa are usually astylar, but in Central India columns and 
pillars form important elements of the scheme. The roof in each 
hall is placed over a dome supported on pillars, These pillars and 
architraves over which the ceilings are placed offer suitable back¬ 
grounds for lavish carvings, and hence the interiors of these halls 
are also richly ornamented in strong contrast to the bare and dull 
appearance of the interiors of the Orissan halls. The balls in 
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Orissa are closed, but here they are open on the three sides, the 
openings between the pillar's .forming balconied windows shaded by 
projecting eaves. Along the sides there are seats ( kakshusanas) 
with sloping balustrades. The sides of the may dap a hall form 
transepLs in the more developed examples, and they go round the 
sanctum cclla and are provided with balconied windows on three 
of its sides. These openings not only provided well-lighted halls, 
in contrast to the gloomy interiors of similar Orissan adjuncts, but 
also throw intense shadows athwart the intermediate portion of 
the building complex providing a significant contrast to the solids 
in the lower and upper sections of the temple scheme. This con¬ 
trast of solids and voids lends an effect which is seldom paralleled 
in any other region of India. 

In the superstructures of these adjuncts and their elevation a 
general likeness may be recognised in the arrangement of the 
pidha, deuls in Orissa. In Central India, as in Orissa, each of these 
halls is distinguished by a separate roof. Ascending in graduated 
heights they sweep up to the lofty sikhara of the sanctum, suggest¬ 
ive of the rising peaks of a mountain range converging on to the 
highest point. This effect of the elevation may be recognised, to a 
certain extent, in the temple of Ananta Vasudeva at Bhuvanesvara 
(Fig. 13). The roofs are composed of horizontal strata of tiers upon 
tiers in receding stages. The surface texture of these roofs is thus 
essentially the same as in Orissa, with the only difference that the 
bell-shaped member, which we find in the full-fledged Orissan pidha 
deni intervening between the last stage of the pid.hd and the ama- 
laka, is absent in Central India. The contour also, instead of being 
that of an Orissan straight-edged pyramid, conforms more to that 
of a domical shape. The last is no doubt dictated by the method 
of interior construction of such roofs in Central India. 

The above characteristics, gradually evolved, together with the 
singular features of the double amalaka and the rahd-paga project¬ 
ing beyond the gandi, constitute the distinctive traits of the Central 
Indian type of the Nagara style. The Kandarya Mahadeo temple at 
Khajuraho (old Chhatarpur State) represents the most notable crea¬ 
tion of the Central Indian movement. It has to be stressed, how¬ 
ever, that the type was the result of a gradual evolution, the course 
of which is indicated by several interesting temples in different parts 
of Central India. 

An early phase in the transition is represented by the Visva- 
natha temple at Maribagh (old Rewa State). 40 Pahcharatha in plan 
and with a fivefold division of the bada, the temple shows an 
advancement on the earlier design. Temple type of this kind had 
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a much wider distribution and may be placed between the ninth- 
tentn century A.D. 

Amarkantak, reputed to be the source of the rivers, the Nar¬ 
mada, the Son and the MahanadI, was a very sacred place in ancient 
times and a number of beautiful temples 41 adorned the site in days 
gone by. Many of them are now in ruins, but among the remains 
that still stand there are a few which, on analysis, may be found 
to represent important developments. The temples of Kesava- 
narayana and Machchhendranatlia, situated contiguous to each 
other, are practically identical in design with only slight variations 
in minor details. Each of the temples consists of a sanctum, an 
antaraXa and a mandapa joined in axial length. The sanctum cube 
in each case is paiicharatha in plan and has a fivefold division along 
the vertical axis. The pagas in each project beyond the top of the 
gandi which is surmounted by two amalakas. The surface of the 
tower is ornamented by shallow-cut chaitya-window motifs of 
tracery-like execution. The body of the cube is sparse of sculp¬ 
tural decoration, except in the central ratha divided into two tiers 
by the bandhana moulding. The antaralct is covered by a straight- 
edged gable superstructure of sharp outline. The mandapa is 
square in plan, with kciksliasanus , sloping balustrades, overhanging 
eaves around, and is open on all sides except for the pillars that 
support the roof. The latter consists of a pyramidal superstructure 
(now broken away in case of the Machchhendranatlia) rising in 
horizontal tiers, receding gradually, and crowned at the apex by 
amalakas and the usual finials. In the Kesavanarayana the roof 
rests on the pillars that go round the hall, but in the Machchhendra- 
natha a group of four columns in the centre has been provided for 
to support the roof, in addition to the pillars around the hall. In 
the Patalesvara temple (Fig. 22), also at Amarkantak, we have an 
identical composition, its plan, elevation and appearance represent¬ 
ing a very close approximation to the Machchhendranatlia. 

In these temples the sanctum, the antarala and the mandapa 
form parts of a unified scheme and thus they represent an advance¬ 
ment from the early Ndgara form towards the typical Central Indian 
design. The sikhara. over the sanctum with its emphasis on pleas¬ 
ing contour and unbroken mass is still of the early Ndgara form, 
but with its shape and appearance, in its projecting pagas and 
double amalaka, there is perhaps a faint approach towards the shape 
and appearance of the typical Central Indian temple. 

The triple-shrined temple, traditionally ascribed to Baja Karan 
Dahariya (Raja Kama of Dahala), at Amarkantak belongs also to 
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this phase, though we have a novel design here in the arrangement 
of three sanctuaries on three sides of a central mandapa hall. 

Each of the shrines is saptaratha in plan and consists of seven 
segments along the vertical axis. The seven-fold division of the 
bfida is an advancement over the five-fold one, and though inherent 
in the logic of development of the Nagar a temple, it is a fealure, 
particularly characteristic of the typical Central Indian temple and 
not met with elsewhere. The sikhara in each case sweeps up with 
unbroken contour, the raha-paga on each face projecting beyond the 
top of the gandi which is crowned by two dmalakas. 

This triple-shrined temple with the superb magnificence of its 
three tall towers of chaste and graceful outline soaring above the 
pyramidal pile of the mandapa in the centre represents a novel de¬ 
sign of temple complex in Central India. Though rare in Central 
India, it was widely prevalent in Western India, including Khandesh, 
and also in the Chalukyan regions in later times. In Central India 
other temples of this design may be found at Deoguna (Jaso State) 
and at Kukdeswar (Indore). 

Closely allied to the Amarkantak group is the great temple of 
Viratesvara Siva at Sohagpur (old Rewa State), 42 which represents 
a further stage in the evolution of the Central Indian type. The 
temple consists of the sanctum, an . anturala, a mandapa. hall and an 
ardha-mandapa or portico, all on the same axis, one after the other, 
on a common low platform. By the addition of the ardha-mandapa 
in front of the mandapa hall the Central Indian temple complex 
reaches its typical form. In plan the sanctum is saptaratha and is 
correspondingly divided into seven segments along the vertical axis. 
The jdngha , divided into three sections by two bandhands of two 
bands each, serves as a background for three tiers of sculptures of 
elegant shapes and forms that add a richness and variety to the 
sanctum walls, in contrast to the rather tame treatment of these 
wall sections in the earlier examples. The baranda, separating the 
cube of the sanctum from the body of the sikhara, again consists of 
a number of banded mouldings, projected and recessed alternately. 
Tire sikhara rises in seven pagas with the rdhas projecting beyond 
the top of the gandi and is crowned by three dmalaJzas. 

At the base of the sikhara there appears a new feature of orna¬ 
mentation, hitherto unknown in Central India, A line of minia¬ 
ture sikhara replicas ( ahga-sik'haras ) of varying and progressively 
increasing heights surround the body along the pagas, the rahS, on 
each face repeating the pattern on a bigger scale. This kind of orna¬ 
mentation, as already indicated, was latent in the evolutionary 
process of the Ndgara temple. In the full-fledged Central Indian 
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temple we have perhaps the most emphatic expression of this mode 
as we see in the celebrated Kandarya Mahadeo temple at Khajuraho. 
In the Viratesvara at Sohagpur we recognise an early stage of this 
process in which the anga-sikharas cover only the lower portion of 
the main tower. The major portion of the sikhara, left uncovered, 
shows the traceried pattern of chaitya-windows in shallow relief, as 
we have in the early temples. 

The antarala in front of the sanctum is covered, as usual, by a 
gable roof attached to the front face of the sikhara. An advance 
on the harsh outline of this feature in the earlier monuments may 
be recognised in the Virafesvara in the attempt to break up the out¬ 
line into a number of sections. In front of the antarala stands the 
mandapa hall with kakshasanas. In the Amarkantak group this 
component was of square shape. But in the Viratesvara at Sohag¬ 
pur the mandapa assumes a cruciform shape on account of the bal¬ 
conied windows at the sides and the ardha-mandapa projected in 
front. 

The interior of the mandapa hall also offers some instructive 
features. Like the Kesavanarayana and the Machehhendranatha at 
Amarkantak the mandapa roof is supported on the pillars going 
around the hall, there being no additional central group as in the 
Patalesvara. The square is converted into an octagon by massive 
architraves placed diagonally on the supporting pillars and thus 
cutting off the corners. Over this octagonal frame of architraves 
is another octagonal course and on this are supported the overlap¬ 
ping concentric rings of a great trabeate dome, fretted and coved 
all over. In plan, in elevation, in structural means and in decora¬ 
tive scheme the Viratesvara temple at Sohagpur offers the nearest 
approach to the distinctive Central Indian type as represented by 
the magnificent temples at Khajuraho. 

Stylistically and constructionally the temples at Amarkantak and 
Sohagpur represent a distinct phase in the evolution of the Central 
Indian type of temple and have to be placed midway between the 
Visvanatha temple at Maribagh, an example of the general N agar a 
class of the ninth-tenth century A.D., and the typical Central Indian 
temples at Khajuraho, the chronology of which remains still to be 
settled. The Khajuraho temples have generally been placed within 
a century between A.D. 950 and 1050, 43 in the period in which the 
Chandellas of Jejakabhukti were predominant in this region. The 
stylistic and structural considerations, however, tell a different tale. 
The Khajuraho temples, at least the more important ones, represent 
an accumulated and crystallised experience and indicate, in 
every sense, the fulfilment and finality of a long anterior develop- 
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ment. Our knowledge of architectural movement in Central India 
and m other localities does not quite lit in with the above chronology 
of the Khajuraho temples, though it is usually accepted. It is true 
that there have been found inscriptions at the place ranging in date 
from A.D. 953 to 1001, but it is not always clear to which particular 
temples they apply. The usual chronology ol these temples, settled 
with reference to such inscriptions, may therefore be regarded as 
rather tentative. No local art movement, much less the Central Indian 
one due to its geographical position, can be regarded as an isolated 
episode. It is generally related to other developments that are taking 
place elsewhere. The direction of architectural movements in 
different parts of India, coupled with the chronological data supplied 
by the temples of known date, would indicate that none of the 
temples at Khajuraho, even those which on account of style may he 
regarded as the earliest, can be dated prior to the second half of the 
eleventh century A.D. The Visvanatha temple at Maribagh belongs 
to the general class of the Nagara style, and with reference to the 
temples of this class in different localities cannot be placed earlier 
than the ninth century A.D. The gradual advancement of this design 
towards the typical Central Indian one, along the lines described 
above, denotes a transitional process covering a rather long period, 
particularly in those days of slow movement. The temples at Amar- 
kantak and Sohagpur, together with temples of identical design and 
form at Khajuraho and other places, belong to this transitional phase 
which may roughly be placed between the ninth and the eleventh 
centuries A.D. In Orissa, as already indicated, the distinctive local 
type comes into view not before the close of the eleventh century 
A.D., and in Central India, too, the typical Central Indian temple 
takes its shape at about the same period. 

But the fact remains that there was a prolific architectural acti¬ 
vity at Khajuraho in the second half of the tenth century A.D., as 
the inscriptions found at the place abundantly testify. It is signi¬ 
ficant again that this activity, so far as epigraphic data are concerned, 
ceased abruptly about the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. 
The first half of the eleventh century A.D. was a critical period for 
the Chandella dynasty, partly owing to the rise of the Kalachuris, 
and mainly on account of the invasions of Sultan Mahmud who 
advanced as far as Kalahjara, not far from Khajuraho. A cruel 
invader, intent on sack, pillage, plunder and iconoclasm, Mahmud 
had left signs of wanton destruction wherever he went, and it is not 
unlikely that the monuments of an earlier building activity at Khaju¬ 
raho, to which the inscriptions amply testify, suffered irreparable 
damage. As noted above, the Chandellas again rose to power in the 
second half of the eleventh century A.D., and the temples that now 
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stand in all their glory at Khajuraho very probably belonged to this 
period. 

The straggling village of Khajuraho contains at present over 
thirty temples, large and small, in various stages of preservation. 
The monuments are distributed among the three great religious 
systems—-Saivism, Vaishnavism and Jainism—and in each group 
there is one, or more, greater than the rest. In the Saiva group we 
have the Kandarya Mahadeo and the Visvanatha, in the Vaishnava 
the Ramachandra or Chaturbhuja, and in the Jain the Parsvanatha. 
It is these temples, more than any other, which represent the Cen¬ 
tral Indian temple in its best and most complete manifestation. 
In plan and elevation, in form and appearance they are all alike, and 
are to be distinguished only by certain details as regards their 
expression. The temple complex consists of the sanctum ( garbha- 
griha), the antardla, the mandapa and the ardha-mandapa, with the 
projected portico in front, all on the same axis one after the other, 
and raised on a substantial masonry terrace, the adhishihnna or the 
socle. Each temple, so constituted, appears to represent a unified 
design, and sometimes the main temple is flanked at each corner of 
the adhishthana by a supplementary shrine, thus forming a complete 
punchdyatana group. But the accommodation of a temple within a 
quadrangular enclosure, though customary in other parts of India, 
is unknown to Khajuraho. 

In spite of this general agreement in plan and composition, 
which is evidently due to one and the same stylistic movement, the 
Khajuraho temples can nevertheless be distinguished in the details 
of their expression. The distinctions represent the successive mani¬ 
festations of one single movement, indicating a steady onward 
march, culminating in its most complete expression in the grand 
and magnificent pile of the Kandarya Mahadeo. From the eleva- 
tional aspect the temples may be divided into two broad groups— 
those with repetitions of miniature tower replicas ( ahga-sikharas ) 
attached to the main silchara all around, and those without. From 
the standpoint of plan and composition again, two distinct groups 
may be recognised according as there are transepts, forming an inner 
passage of ambulation around the main cella of the sanctum, or not. 
As a general rule, the temples without the transepts around the 
sanctum cella and without the anga-sihharas, precede those that 
possess these significant characteristics with which the typi¬ 
cal Central Indian temple reaches its complete form. 44 Stylistical¬ 
ly, however, the two groups are very close to each other, the one 
representing just a stage prior to the evolution of the other, and, to 
a certain extent, chronological overlappings, usual in such circum¬ 
stances, are not unlikely, 
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Following the sequence of evolutionary process, outlined above, 
the account of the Khajuraho temples should begin with the Vamana 
(Fig. 23) and the Adinatha (Fig. 24) temples which are practically 
of an identical design. The sanctum of the former is saptaratnu m 
plan, but the cube is divided into five vertical segments only. The 
contour of the tower is not broken up by any superposed miniature 
replica ( aiiga-sikhara ) and its surface is ornamented by minute and 
interlacing patterns of chaitya-windows, looking almost like fret¬ 
work. Tire sanctum walls below are, however, decorated by elegant 
mouldings and graceful sculptures whose modelling and execution 
are in the best traditions of mediaeval art. To some extent, the 
sikhara has a stunted appearance as in the earlier temples of the 
general N cigar a class, and the r alias also end at the top of the gandi. 
But such features as the double amalaka and the treatment of the 
walls of the sanctum cube indicate a developed phase of the Central 
Indian architectural movement to which its other elements, like the 
an tar ala, the mandapa and the ardha-manclapa together with their 
disposition, are closely related, 

The Adinatha (Fig. 24) represents a small but exquisite struc¬ 
ture by the side of the great Parsvanatha temple. Its mandapa and 
other usual adjuncts either did not exist originally or were removed 
and replaced in modern times by a brick construction, abominable in 
its glaring incongruity. Rising on a high adhishihana the sanctum is 
saptaratha in plan and correspondingly has a seven-fold division of 
the bcida. The sanctum walls are decorated by three tiers of sculp¬ 
tures, each of alluring beauty and in every way comparable to the 
best temple sculpture of the age. The sikhara rises in seven yagas 
with the rcihcis projecting beyond the top of the gandi and almost 
touching the lower of the two dmalakas which surmount the recessed 
beki. What is interesting is that the konakas also continue beyond 
the height of the gandi, a feature that gets an added emphasis in the 
great Parsvanatha temple. The shape of the sikhara is more elongat¬ 
ed than that of the Vamana, and the surface, unburdened by any 
duplicated miniature, is richly fretted with delicate interlacings of 
chaitya-opening patterns. It is perhaps the most finished creation 
of the Central Indian architectural movement just prior to the 
emergence of its complete and full-fledged form. 

The majority of the Khajuraho temples, however, belong to the 
second group i.e. with the anga-sikharas clustered around the body of 
the main tower. Interesting examples may be seen in the Bharat- 
ji or Chitrag'upta, the Devi Jagadamba (Fig, 27), the Kunwar Math 
(Fig. 25), the ftamachandra or Chaturbhuja (Fig. 26), the Parsva¬ 
natha (Fig, 29), the Visvanatha (Fig. 28), and last, the most impres- 
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sive of all, the Kandarya Mahadeo (Fig. 30). They are lunda- 
mentally of the same design and composition and consist of the 
characteristic component elements with practically identical arrange¬ 
ments and dispositions. But even within this group there 
is a divergence in an important respect. None oi the temples sur¬ 
veyed up nil now have an ambulatory contained within me mass of 
the structure. But each of the last four temples of this group, re¬ 
presenting the most complete expression of the Central Indian type, 
has an enclosed inner ambulatory, formed by the extension of (he 
transepts of the mun(Lapa hall around the sanctum cella. This 
ambulatory again has the usual projected window openings on three 
of its sides just as in the frontal parts of the temple complex. Tire 
temple with ihe inner ambulatory is known as the sandhara prusada, 
while the one without as the nirandhara prasada. The earliest ex¬ 
ample of the sandhara prasada, so far as extant monuments are con¬ 
cerned, may be recognised in the second group of Gupta temples/ 4 * 
In these days this plan was more or Less widespread, being found 
over a large area in the north as well as in the south. But gradually 
the plan became localised in the south. The mediaeval temples of 
this plan in certain regions of Northern India like those oi Khaju- 
raho, probably indicate the influence of the building traditions of 
the south. 

In these two well-marked divisions of the temples at Khajuraho, 
with repetitions of ahga-sikharas on the tower, it is likely that the 
one without the inner ambulatory (nirandhara) is stylistically ante¬ 
rior to that which is furnished with it (sandhara), though 
the two are very close to each other, but for this significant distinc¬ 
tion. A minute comparison of the forms and appearances of these 
two divisions of temples and their decorative scheme may also lend 
some support to the hypothesis of a posterior date to the sandhara 
temples. As a rule, the sandhara prasadas are more elaborate and 
exuberant than the nirandhara ones, their bewildering wealth of 
ornament and variegation indicating the finality of the movement 
just prior to dessication and decadence. 

Among the nirandhara temples of this division the Devi Jaga- 
damba (Text Fig. 4; Fig. 27) and the Kunwar Math (Fig. 25) were 
impressive productions, though the latter is much damaged. Both 
have the same exuberance of sculptures and rich ornamentation, 
pleasingly balanced by the variegated treatment of the sikhara by 
smaller replicas reduplicated all around. In the Kunwar Math, how¬ 
ever, the sikhara is surrounded by regular and successive rows of 
smaller replicas, practically of identical heights, along the receding 
planes of the pagas , In this respect the Kunwar Math strikes a new 
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note in the silchara design which has parallels further towards Ihe 
west. 

Of the sandbar a temples the sanctum in the Ramachandra or 
Chaturbhuja (Fig. 28) is paficharatha and panchcinga, the other tem¬ 
ples showing the seven-fold division horizontally as well as verti¬ 
cally. The extension of the transepts of the mandapa around the 
sanctum forms an inner ambulatory around ihe garbha-grina, pro¬ 
vided on three sides by projecting windows with sloping balustrades 
and overhanging eaves as in those of the mandapa and the ardha- 
mandapa. Along the entire central zone of the temple complex there 
runs thus a line of voids (cf. Figs. 28 and 28) that gracefully relieves 
the solids in the lower and upper sections. Hitherto such voids have 
been confined to the mandapa and the ardlia-mandapa only. Their 
provision on the sanctum, wails perfects the design and adds to the 
impressive character of the monument as a whole. The roof of the 
mandapa is nearer to the typical Orissan pidhds, on account of its 
having a pyramidal outline and the bell-shaped member, usual in 
Orissa but unknown in Central India, intervening between the last 
stage of the pyramid and the amalaka. 

The Parsvanatha temple (Fig. 29), the holiest of the Jain group 
at Ivhajuraho, is one of the most elaborate productions, though much 
reduced in size. It comprises an oblong structural scheme with 
a projected portion at each end of the sanctum—the one in front 
forming the manclapa hall and the other at the back an attached out¬ 
side shrine. Though there is an enclosed passage around the sanc¬ 
tum cella, in continuation of the transepts of the mandapa hall, the 
projected balconied windows on the sides are singularly absent, thus 
resulting in an almost complete elimination of any voids in the 
temple walls. There is only a small latticed window on the central 
ratha on each face for admission of light and air into the enclosed 
inner ambulatory, but they are so disposed as not to interfere with 
the predominantly sculptural scheme of the whole. The lack of 
contrast between the solids and the voids, that constitutes a striking 
and pleasing characteristic of the Khajuraho temples, gives the 
Parsvanatha a monotonous and overburdened appearance which its 
exuberant wealth of sculptural elegance could hardly compensate 
for. 

Of the Saiva group of temples the most important are the 
Visvanatha and the Kandarya Mahadeo, which illustrate the Central 
Indian architectural movement in its richest and most finished ex¬ 
pressions. In these two magnificent monuments, representing the 
final results of a long anterior development, the experience of suc¬ 
cessive ages is found in a mature and crystallised state. The Visva- 
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natha (Fig. 28) is the smaller of the two and stylisLically makes the 
nearest approach to the imposing and impressive pile of the Kandarya 
Mahadeo. In plan and composition, in shape and appearance, the 
two are identical, but in the Kandarya Mahadeo the effect is much 
richer and grander, expressive of an abler and more skilful disposi¬ 
tion of its various parts and their decorative elements, 

The Kandarya Mahadeo temple (Text Fig. 5; Fig. 30) stands on 
a high terrace and comprises the usual component elements. In verti¬ 
cal section the temple is seen to be a mountain of masonry with its 
volumes and masses moving in an upward direction until they reach 
the peak. According to the sacred literature, Siva, the god enshrined 
in the temple, has his abode in the Kailasa mountain, and this tem¬ 
ple, which has the appearance of a mountain in exterior elevation, 
may be described as a fitting sanctuary for the lord of the mountains 
created by human endeavour. 

The sanctum is sap taratha in plan and consists of the seven seg¬ 
ments along the vertical axis. This arrangement is typical of the 
Central Indian temple of full-fledged design. On the lofty basement 
terrace rises the emphatically high plinth or pabhaga sloping up¬ 
wards in a succession of bold mouldings with prominent passages of 
light and shade. Over this rises the central zone of the wall section, 
the jdiigha, divided into five segments, the two bandhanas separating 
the three elaborate tiers of sculptures. Following the alternate pro¬ 
jections and recesses of the plan these life-like foi’ms, “shapely in 
appearance, exquisite in workmanship and of inexhaustible interest”, 
present a moving pageant of sculptured grace. This decorative ar¬ 
rangement constitutes a remarkable characteristic of the Khajuraho 
temples, each building accommodating such friezes in proportion to 
its size. In the Kandarya Mahadeo we have nearly 900 such sculp¬ 
tures, each slightly less than life-size, and it is no wonder that with 
such animated throng of plastic forms ever present on the walls, the 
structure pulsates with a vitality not ordinarily met with in building 
art. 

Several courses of baranda mouldings, admirable again in the 
disposition of light and shade, separate the wall section from that of 
the towered superstructures. Here the analogy with a mountain 
range is complete, not only on account of the graded heights of the 
superstructures of the different components rising and falling alter¬ 
nately and ultimately converging on the main tower, but also in the 
multitudinous peaks, in the shape of anga-sikharas. arrayed round' 
the main sikhara, that lead the eye towards the topmost pinnacle 
(Fig. 31). The entire mass of the tower is thus broken up by deep- 
indentations and appears to be weightless. The upward urge, thus 
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emphasised, though restless in movement, seems to lend to the entire 
monument a sinking quality of aspiring verticalism. The ascent, 
though broken up and dissolved in separate volumes and masses, is 
not without a rhythm of its own, as every lineament is principally 
governed by the fundamental scheme laid down in the plan and 
elevational aspect of the entire monument. 

The different adjuncts of the sanctum have their separate super¬ 
structures, graded in height towards the main tower (Text Fig. 6). 
The anlarcila has the usual gable roof, exquisitely rich in treatment. 
The rnandapa and the ardha-mandapa are each roofed by a trabeate 
dome with similar supplementary superstructures clustering around 
and subordinated to it in the same way as are the ahga-sikharas to 
the main sikhara. The main superstructure in each is crowned by 
the amalaka and the kalasa. The progressive and repeated ascent 
and descent of the different superstructures converging on the pin¬ 
nacle of the sikhara, as seen in the lateral view, produce a remarkable 
ensemble which is not visible, however, in the front where the several 
roofs seem “to coincide in one comprehensive outline.” 4 -" Thus 
every lineament, however varied in treatment and articulation, is 
summed up in a final unity. 

The interior of this temple complex, because of the variety and 
multiplicity of its details, is no less impressive. The entrance, which 
is on the east, is approached by a steep flight of steps, imposing in 
its dignity. The exquisitely carved doorway shows a foliated form 
of strut attached to the bottom of the lintel, a pleasing motif repeat¬ 
ed also in the ornamental doorway to the sanctum cella. The frontal 
doorway leads to a passage expanding into the rectangular ardha- 
mandapa and next to the square rnandapa hall, each a hypostyle with 
open sides. The transepts on either side of the rnandapa extend 
around the sanctum and connect with the boldly projecting balcony 
windows. The disposition of the interior complex is replete with 
notable features, functional and at the same time highly decorative. 
The ceilings of the different superstructures are no doubt made up 
of oversailing courses of masonry. The limitations of this ele¬ 
mentary structural procedure necessitated the reduction of spans by 
underpinning, and it is this necessary function which the pillars 
effectively serve. We may take, for instance, the roof of the manckt- 
pa hall. The four central pillars support a frame of architraves. The 
square, thus formed, is transformed into an octagon and next the 
ceiling goes up in overlapping concentric courses until at the top 
it is closed by a single disc. A pendant projects downwards from 
this apex which is just below the pinnacle on the summit. Smaller 
trabeated domes cluster around the central dome, just a reflex in 
the interior of the arrangement of the supplementary superstruc- 
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Lures around the main one. This simple arrangement has been given 
a magnificently ornamental treatment and the almost bewildering 
wealth of decoration defies description. The floors of the different 
components of the structure are not on one level and in their dis¬ 
position one may also recognise the same ideas of vertical ascent of 
the monument as seen in the exterior. The ardhci-mandapa leads 
up to a raised dais in the centre of the mandapa from which the 
aniarala is, again, on a higher level, and finally another series of 
steps leads up to the garbha-griha. Not only in the solid masses of 
the superstructure, but also in the disposition of the hollow parts, 
the same aspiration for verticalism is equally apparent, the former 
leading up to the pinnacle of the sikhara, the latter to the holiest of 
the holies, the garbha-griha. 

The Kandarya Mahadeo at Khajuraho represents the finality of 
the Central Indian architectural movement—a consummation of a 
fruitful evolutionary process—and is at once brilliant in its concep¬ 
tion and the most imposing in its perfect finish and grace. Central 
India affords many other temples of this type, but none can equal 
it in its flawless proportions, the orderly and harmonious disposition 
of its various parts, its sculptured grace pulsating with vibrant, yet 
restrained, energy, or in the pleasing ensemble of the various linea¬ 
ments of the superstructure with the aspiring spire of the vimana 
dominating and controlling the entire scheme. Exuberant in de¬ 
tails, architectural as well as sculptural, that may appear to be 
seemingly restless, there is no sign of disorderliness in the entire 
monument, and all have been drawn up in the bold sweep of the 
rhythmically compact sikhara. It fully deserves the high encomium 
lavished upon it by critics of art in modern times. 40 

The Ghantai temple (Fig. 33) at Khajuraho, as it now stands, ap¬ 
pears to be of an entirely different character. It is now in an ex¬ 
tremely fragmentary state and a few pillars that remain represent 
but a mere shell of what was apparently a great conception. The 
pillars are arranged on a moulded plinth in two squares set apart 
from each other, the frontal one evidently constituting the portico, 
and the rear, the mandapa. The antarala and the garbha-griha, 
which apparently stood behind, have now disappeared, and it is the 
absence of these two elements and of the enclosing walls and super¬ 
structures that lends a singular appearance to the monument. The 
pillars now stand alone, and in the beauty of their form and propor¬ 
tions and the chasteness of their ornamentation they evince almost 
a classic dignity. 

A few of the temples representing exceptional types in Central 
India should also be discussed in this connection for completing the 
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account of the architectural movement in this region during the 
mediaeval period. The two four-laced square temples at Khajuraho 47 
present unusual appearance when compared to the temples at the 
site already described. They are the temples of Brahma and of Mri- 
tang Mahadeo (Mrityunjaya Mahadeva), the former on the east bank 
of Khajur Sagar and the other situated close to the Ramachandra or 
Chaturbhuja temple. Each of them (Text Figs. 7 and 8) repre¬ 
sents a shrine, square on the inside and cruciform outside, the pro¬ 
jection in the centre of each of the four walls being provided with an 
opening. The opening on the east forms the main entrance with a 
flight of stairs in front. In the temple of Brahma the other three 
openings are closed by stone lattices of simple but different patterns, 
but in the Mritang Mahadeo all the four openings are left clear, the 
eastern one serving as a vestibule leading to the interior of the sanc¬ 
tum from the open portico hall, provided in front, and the other 
three as open balconies. The roof is pyramidal, formed of overlap¬ 
ping courses in gradually receding tiers, almost similar in form and 
construction as the superstructures of the mandapa halls. The type 
is nothing new as it represents the regular form of a mandapa hall 
in different parts of India. The idea of a sanctum with the four 
sides open is, however, novel during this period, and not a little 
interest attaches to these temples because the sanctum in each case 
is roofed over by a pyramidal superstructure, and not by a curvi¬ 
linear sikhara which is the usual rule. In the Bhaskaresvara temple 
at Bhuvanesvara we have an Orissan parallel of this kind of shrine. 

In Central India, apart from the square temples and different 
manifestations of them, we are also familiar with temples of circu¬ 
lar shape and plan. Two representative examples of this group may 
be mentioned here, one at Gurgi Masaun (twelve miles east of Rewa 
town), and the other at Chandrehe, also in the old Rewa State (Text 
Fig. 9). The former is in a dilapidated condition, most of the 
sikhara having gone, but the latter (Fig. 32) is found to be in an 
excellent state of preservation. Both belong to the same conception 
and were approximately of the same period. There is a possibility, 
again, that the two were erected by one and the same person, the 
abbot Prasantasiva of the Mattamayura sect of the Saivas, about the 
middle of the tenth century A.D. 48 Each of the temples has a sanc¬ 
tum, circular both inside and out, with an antarala and an open 
•mandapa projecting from the front. 

Apart from the circular plan of the sanctum, which is certainly 
a novel feature, these two temples are closely related to the Central 
Indian architectural movement in the compositional arrangement 
of the different components as well as in the essential features of 
their elevation and scheme of decoration, 
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Reference may be made in this connection to a few brick tem¬ 
ples m Uttar Pradesh which offer certain interesting analogies 
to the circular temples at Chandrehe and Gurgi Masaun. Mention 
should first be made of a temple at Parauli in the Kanpur District" 13 
which presents us with a circular plan of the garbha-griha internal¬ 
ly, though externally iL is a polygon of sixteen sides with three of 
the sides cut off possibly to form the entrance facade. Other tem¬ 
ples of such external shape and appearance are also found at 
Kurari in the Fatehpur District, 60 where, however, the interior of 
the garbha-griha is of a square plan. As usual in brick architecture, 
each of the temples is covered by a double dome constructed on the 
corbel principle. Because of the clear definition of the different 
faces and dcep-cut traceries covering the entire surface from the 
base to the summit, the effect and appearance of each of the temples 
are decidedly good, and it is a pity that none of them is sufficiently 
preserved to enable us to form a complete idea of this type of monu¬ 
ments which indicate, no doubt, a new direction in the development 
of the North Indian temple style. Another temple of an external 
circular shape, though square internally, is found at Tinduli in the 
Fatehpur District. 61 The temple has also an appearance and effect 
not unlike those of the group mentioned above. In this predilection 
for a circular plan, whether in the exterior or in the interior, or in 
both as in the case of the temples at Chandrehe and Gurgi Masaun, 
Central India and the Gangetic region may be found to have inter¬ 
esting links with each other. 

Mention should also be made here of a few other temples in 
Central India built on the principle of circles so far as the exteriors 
are concerned. At Arang in the Raipur District 62 there is a dilapi¬ 
dated temple of the name of Bhand Dewal which, except for its plan, 
offers a general resemblance to the temples of the Central Indian 
type. What is interesting is that though the sanctum is square 
internally, externally the plan is based on that of a circle, and not 
on that of a square which is the usual rule. The circumference of 
the circle has, however, straight faces on the principal directions, 
that to the front having been occupied by the usual frontal compo¬ 
nents of the temple complex. The arcs intermediate between the 
straight faces are each cut up into three right-angled indentations, 
the spaces between these indentations being again straight-faced on 
the periphery of an inner circle running along the recessed points 
of the right-angled indentations. The plan is, no doubt, a novel one 
and has almost the shape of a star if the principal straight 
faces are ignored. Another modification of this principle may, again, 
be recognised in the brick temple of S avari-Narayana (Seori- 
narayana) near Kharod, 53 in the Bilaspur District. In this temple 
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the intermediate arcs of the circle between the straight faces are 
each cut up into five regular right-angled indentations at the back 
and into two in front, the remaining portion of the circle in front 
having been occupied by the frontal adjuncts of the rnandapa and 
the portico, now entirely gone. But for the straight faces the plan 
is obtained on the principle of a rotating square round a central 
axis. In principle both the temples belong to the same conception 
and may be said to be of rare occurrence in Central India, but 
characteristic of the temples of the Dalthan. A temple at Rahiiya, 
near Mahoba, and the Nllakanthesvara temple at Udayapura, in i.he 
old Gwalior Slate, each exhibits a plan like that of the Savari-Nara- 
yana and indicates a wider distribution for such a type of temples. 
Indeed, such a conception appears to be an extension in Central 
India from regions lying further in the south-west. 

To complete the account of unusual types of Central Indian 
temples reference should be made to the peripteral shrines dedicat¬ 
ed to the worship of the Chaunshat Yoginis associated with the cult 
of Sakti. Such temples are usually characteristic of Central 
Indian territories, though one or two examples may be found far 
beyond the geographical limits of Central India. Generally, such a 
temple takes the shape of an open circular court enclosed by a peri¬ 
pheral colonnade with chapels enshrining the images of the sixty- 
four Yoginis and occasionally of some accessory divinities as well, 
and a principal shrine,—sometimes accommodated in the centre of 
the peripheral chapels, sometimes in the centre of the open court—, 
being occupied by the image of an aspect of Sakti. The Chaunshat 
Yogini temple at Bheraghat, 54 near Jabalpur, is 116 feet in internal 
diameter with eighty-one peripheral chapels together with a central 
shrine containing an image of Uma-Mahesvara. This temple might 
have belonged to the ninth or tenth century A.D., though the possi¬ 
bility of a much earlier date for the shrine cannot be entirely ruled 
out. The Chaunshat Yogini temple at Mitauli, near Padhauli, 56 
may be ascribed to the eleventh century A.D. It is 120 feet in dia¬ 
meter, has sixty-five peripheral chapels and a circular central shrine 
with a memdapa in front. Circular Yogini temples are also found 
at Ranlpur Jharial (Text Fig. 10) in the old Patna State, 66 at Dudahi 
in the Lalitpur District, 67 and in the old Kalahandi State. 58 All of 
them seem to belong to the early mediaeval period. The type seems 
to have extended as far south as Coimbatore where it is represented 
by a solitary example reproducing its essential elements. The Chaun- 
shat Yogini temple at Khajuriiho 69 is rectangular in plan—an excep¬ 
tional design in this kind of temples (Text Fig. 11). The central 
quadrangle measures 102 feet by 59J feet, and is surrounded by 
sixty-four peripheral chapels, all around, and one larger in the back 
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wall, no doubt representing the main shrine. Each oi these is sur¬ 
mounted by a small sikhara , essentially of Nagara design, though 
crowned by more than one amalaka m the characteristic Central 
Indian ia&mon. The Khajuraho temple seems to have belonged to 
a dale slightly later than that oi the Bheraghal one. Coomara- 
swamy 1 - 0 has made the following interesting observation regarding 
the association of temples of this design. “It may be remarked that 
early examples of similar plans, based no doubt on still earlier Indian 
prototypes, can be recognised in the case of more than one Gandha- 
ran monastery shrine, e.g. Jamalgarhi and Takht-i-Bahi, and so far 
as the rectangular type is concerned, can be paralleled in the cloister¬ 
ed court of the Kashmiri shrines, and those of some Jaina temples at 
Girnar and Sravana Belgola (bet ta type) and of the Chalukya 
Kesava temple in Maisur”. 

C. Rajputana 

It is in Rajputana that we have the earliest remains of a struc¬ 
tural shrine, the circular temple at Bairat, in Jaipur, that goes back 
to the third century B.C. Fragments of an amalaka, the crowning 
member of a sikhara temple, unearthed at Nagarl, near Chitor, and 
datable in the fifth century A.D., 61 testify to the existence of the 
sikhara temple in Rajputana as early as the Gupta period. This 
part of the country thus seems to have been familiar with the early 
evolution of the N cigar a temple style from its genesis in the archaic 
sikhara temples of the Gupta and the post-Gupta phases. But older 
temples of this evolutionary phase have all disappeared, and the 
earliest extant temple of this order in Rajputana may be dated in 
the eighth century A.D. when the N agar a temple had already emerg¬ 
ed in its distinctive shape and characteristics. 

The straggling village of Osia, 32 miles to the north-west of 
Jodhpur, seems once to have been a flourishing settlement, and con¬ 
tains about a dozen and a half old temples of both Brahmanical and 
Jain affiliations. 32 These temples, now in a sadly neglected state, 
represent two phases of building activity, one early and the other 
late. The former, datable in the eighth-ninth centuries A.D., 
is represented by about a dozen temples revealing a stage in the 
evolution of the Ndgara style in which the regional characteristics 
are yet to appear. The later phase is illustrated by nearly half a 
dozen examples in which the regional characteristics are manifest; 
such regional characteristics, however, hardly represent any new 
trend, but illustrate an almost parallel application of the tendencies 
with which we are already familiar in Central India. 

In form and appearance the temples of the early series are alike- 
to one another. Temple No. 1 (Fig. 34), dedicated to god Hari-Hara, 
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is a characteristic example of the group. It is of the pane hayatana 
class, each of the shrines, including the main one, being p aiicharathu 
in plan and provided with a shallow projecting portico in front. The 
badet is divided into three vertical segments, and the sikhara, 
gradually inclining inwards with an unbroken contour, is topped by 
an amalaka. 

Temples essentially of the same style may also be found at 
Jhalrapatan, Ambam and Buchkala, all in Rajputana. One of the 
temples at the last place bears an inscription, dated in Vikrama 
Samvat 872 (A.D. 815), which refers itself to the reign of the Gurjara 
Pratihara king, Nagabhata II. An inscription m the Jain Mahavlra 
temple at Osia speaks of the shrine as existing in the time of Vatsa- 
raja, father of Nagabhata II, though the temple itself, as it now 
stands, must have been of a considerably later date. Vatsaraja 
flourished in the last quarter of the eighth century A.D., and these 
two inscriptions may furnish an idea regarding the approximate age 
of the temples of the early series in Rajputana. In plan, in shape 
and in appearance these early Rajputana temples resemble the 
temples of the Nagcira order in other parts of India of approximately 
the same period. 

In spite of the smallness of size, each of the temples at Osia. 
Dr. Kramrisch 03 rightly observes, “is a model of clarity in the dis¬ 
position and proportion of its architectural theme.” The elegant 
proportions of the different sections and their chaste ornamentations, 
together with the graceful and unbroken contour of the tower, con¬ 
tribute to make the group one of the most attractive among the early 
Nagarct temples. Further, the paiichdyatana temples at Osia, be¬ 
cause of their exquisite setting and orderly disposition of the central 
and the accessory shrines, form impressive compositions. Thus the 
early series of temples at Osia, in spite of their damaged state, re¬ 
mains as one of the most significant among the entire class of 
N agar a temples. 

Two temples of the early series at Osia (Nos. 2 and 7) show a 
distinct advance in the composition in the addition of a inan4apa 
which precedes the principal shrine. The mantfapa consists of an 
open pillared hall provided with sloping kakshdsanas at the two 
sides and a projecting portico in front. Unfortunately, temple 
No. 2 is much damaged, but in the skilful disposition of its different 
parts and adjuncts and in its profuse, yet refined, embellishment it 
ranks as one of the most pleasing creations of the builders’ art in 
Rajputana. Temple No. 7 at Osia (Fig, 35), dedicated to Surya, is also 
an equally elegant production and is perhaps the finest monument in 
the entire series. Like temples Nos. 1 and 2 it is also of the panchdya- 
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tana class, and what is interesting is that the attendant shrines seem 
to have been connected by a cloister, jrarts of which still remain. In 
this arrangement we have possibly the nucleus of the subsequent 
cloistered composition that is particularly characteristic of the Jain 
temples of this region. 

Among the early series of temples at Osia there may also be 
recognised examples which belong to conceptions different from the 
Nagcna. The bhaclra or the pi clha temple, so intimately associated 
as the mandapa of the reklia sanctum in the temples of the Ndgara: 
design, appears at Osia as an individual conception in this early 
phase. In the much damaged temple No. 3 at Osia we have apparent¬ 
ly a conception of the rectangular temple with a wagon-vaultecl 
superstructure, as we have in the Vaital cleul at Bhuvanesvara, the 
Navadurga temple at Yagesvara (Almora District) and the Teiika 
mandir at Gwalior. 

This early series of the temples at Osia, though fundamentally 
resembling the contemporary Ndgara temples in other parts of 
India, possesses greater affinities with those of Central India. The 
mahdpishta supporting the temple is characteristic of such monu¬ 
ments both in Rajputana and Central India; but it is usually absent 
in Orissa which was another important centre of the early Ndgara 
temples. The shallow pillared porticos of the Osia temples have 
their parallels in the antaralas of the Central Indian temples of early 
date. With the introduction of the mandapa, inclined kakshdsanas 
seem to have been characteristic of such a hall both in Rajputana 
and in Central India. The development of the early design of the 
Ndgara temple respectively in Rajputana and Central India is also, 
to a certain extent, parallel. The distinctive type of a mediaeval 
Rajputana temple, therefore, differs very little from a typical Cen¬ 
tral Indian one. A clustered arrangement of anga-sikharas round the 
body of the main sikhara is a characteristic of the typical Rajputana 
temple as well as of the Central Indian. 

But a Rajputana temple, in spite of its close affinity to a Central 
Indian, lacks many of the distinctive features ot the Central Indian 
temple type, such as extension of the pagas beyond the top of the 
gandi,, a number of dvialakas as the crowning element of the sikhara, 
and division of the bdda into more than three segments (angas )— 
pdbhdga, jaiigha and baranda, A typical Orissan temple is charac¬ 
terised by a five-fold division of the bdda, while a full-fledged Central 
Indian temple has as many as seven such segments in the same 
section. A three-fold division of the batfa is characteristic of the 
early Ndgara temple and Rajputana retains it to the last. In this 
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respect and in certain other features, to be noticed later, the temple- 
building activity in Rajputana seems to have been allied to that of 
Gujarat and Western India. 

In the later series of the temples at Osia one may recognise 
significant stages in the development of the characteristic type of 
the Rajput temple. Three temples of this group deserve special men¬ 
tion, namely the Jain temple of Mahavira, 0211 and the two Brahmani- 
cal temples dedicated respectively to Sachiya Mata and Pipla Devi. 
The anga-sikharas in these temples, though on a lesser scale than 
those of the Central Indian temples, are as emphatic in expression, 
and become characteristic of the developed type of the Rajputana 
temple. Though not far removed from the typical Central Indian 
temple, at least in respect of its fundamental design and composition, 
the form and disposition of the pillars and of the tor ana in front 
add distinctive notes that are found only in Rajputana and Gujarat. 
In the form of the plinth and of its decorative scheme the movements 
respectively in Rajputana and Gujarat also appear to be r-elated to 
each other. The projecting eaves shading the bdcla and its niches 
are also characteristic of the temples of these two regions. Another 
feature found in the temple of Sachiya Mata is the octagonal dispo¬ 
sition of the pillars in the centre of the mandapa hall supporting the 
shallow dome. This is first met with in structures dating from the 
eleventh century, and in a developed form in the mandapa of the 
temple of Pipla Devi with its orderly arrangement of more than 30 
richly carved pillars supporting the superstructure. This arrange¬ 
ment of the mandapa became characteristic of the Rajput temples of 
the developed type and may be seen in its most bewildering variety 
in the Jain temples of Mount Abu. 

The Nilakanthesvara temple at Kekind and the Somesvara at 
Kiraju, both in Jodhpur, seem to represent fundamentally the same 
design and form as those of the later series of the Osia temples. 
Kiradu has a number of temples, all severely damaged. Among 
these the Somesvara 64 is perhaps the most exuberant in design and 
decorative scheme. Unfortunately, only the sanctum with a part of 
its tower remains along with the shell of what had once been a 
magnificent pillared mandapa, 65 

Kumbharia in southern Rajputana 66 has, again, a number of 
Jain temples which are noteworthy as anticipating further develop¬ 
ment that became characteristic of the Jain temple complexes of this 
region. The temple of Neminatha (Fig. 36), for example, is not funda¬ 
mentally different from the characteristic type of the Rajput temples, 
described above, except that it is situated within a quadrangular 
court. But the douhle-dmalakas crowning the anga-sikharas as well 
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as the main sikhara are rare in their appearance in a temple of this 
region. Such a feature is distinctively Central Indian in character, 
but is also met with, perhaps as aberrations, outside the limits of 
that territory. The Parsvanatha temple at Kumbharia is also identi¬ 
cal in form and design, and both the structures probably belong to 
about the eleventh century A.D. 

The mandapa of the Neminatha temple and that of the Parsva¬ 
natha (Fig. 37) introduce certain interesting features. The super¬ 
structure in each case with its tiers of rooflets and amalakas is closely 
analogous to that of the Nllakanlha Mahadeva temple at Sunak in 
Gujarat. The disposition of the interior is, again, highly instruc¬ 
tive. The arrangement in either case seems to be identical. The 
mandapa. of the Parsvanatha temple is, however, more masterfully 
disposed with its central complement of elegant pillars with capitals, 
all worked in good taste, supporting the shallow central dome, the 
richly carved pillars with ornamental arches on the flanks, and the 
surrounding cloister with cells of images approached by smaller 
doorways which effectively repeat the pattern of the larger entrance 
leading to the sanctum. As Kramrisch 67 rightly observes: “The 
Mandapa of the Parsvanatha temple in Kumbharia puts to unique use 
the white Makrana marble of Rajasthan. The gleaming spaciousness 
of the hall, within the internal cloister of cells—evolved particularly 
in Jaina temples—is without equal”. 

An advancement of the above design may be recognised in the 
celebrated group of Jain temple-complexes at Dilwara, Mount Abu. 68 
The group consists of four principal temples, and their accessory 
structures, each enclosed within a quadrangular court. Among these, 
two, built respectively by Vimala and Tejahpala and known as 
Vimala Vasahi and Luna Vasahi (though sometimes called after 
their builders), are conspicuously noteworthy for the exuberance of 
ornamental detail minutely wrought in a manner that remains un¬ 
surpassed even in India which was justly famous for such kind of 
work. 

The first temple is dedicated to Adinatha or Rishabhanatha, the 
first Tirthahkara. It stands within a quadrangular court, approached 
on the east through halls, axially placed, one rectangular and the 
other square (Text Fig. 12). As it now stands, the complex consists of 
the sanctum, placed near the western end of the court and preceded in 
front by mandapa and a portico, the three surrounded by a colon¬ 
naded cloister (Fig. 39) of image-cellas aligned round the enclosing 
Wall. In Jain terminology these components are known respectively as 
muiagabharo , gudha-mandapa, sabhei-mandetpa and devakulika. All 
these adjuncts, however, do not seem to have been of the same period.. 
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The sanctuary itself, built in black stone, appears to be earlier than 
the halls and colonnaded cloister which are in white marble. The 
sanctuary is surmounted by a tower which, however, is too low to 
have any architectural effect. The halls in front were erected in 
Vikrama Samvat 1088 (A.D. 1031) by Vimala, an officer of the Chau- 
lukya king Bhima I. The colonnaded cloister, again, seems to have 
been later than the halls by about a century. 

The second temple, the Luna Vasahi, is dedicated to Neminatha, 
the twenty-second Th'thahkara, and stands to the north-east of the 
Adinatha temple. Generally it follows the plan of the latter. Like 
the latter, again, the sanctuary in black stone appears to have been 
earlier than other members of the complex which are in white 
marble. The front halls (Fig. 33) were put up in Vikrama Samvat 
1287 (A.D. 1230) by the banker Tejahpala, brother of Vastupala, who 
built the triple-shrined Jain temple at Girnar in Kathiawar. 

The setting of these temples on the rugged scarp of the hill at 
a height of more than 4000 feet is, no doubt, the most picturesque. 
Externally, the temples are perfectly plain and without any archi¬ 
tectural effect, the insignificant spires peeping, as it were, over the 
enclosure walls, and having nothing to commend them to the atten¬ 
tion of the visitor. A totally different effect, however, awaits him in 
the interior (cf. Figs. 39-41) which, in each case, resolves itself into 
an orderly grouping' of richly carved pillars of the portico and the 
manda'pa in front of the shrine and of the colonnaded cloister around. 
A splendid display of sculptors’ skill is spread over the interior in the 
minutely carved, almost fretted and traceried, decoration of the 
pillars, ceilings, doorways and cloistered cells. To quote Cousens, 63 
“the crisp, thin, translucent, shell-like treatment of the marble sur¬ 
passes anything seen elsewhere, and some of the designs are veritable 
dreams of beauty”. Ordinary chiselling would hardly achieve such a 
delicacy of carving, and there is a tradition that much of it was 
produced by scraping the marble away, the payment to the sculptors 
being made by the weight of marble dust so removed. 

Amongst this exquisite array of delicate carving the domed halls 
in both the temples arrest the admiration of the visitors with an 
almost bewildering awe. In each of the halls the central feature 
is the octagonal nave supporting the shallow trabeate dome over a 
ring of the eight pillars with light cusped ornamental arches in bet¬ 
ween. On the octagonal frame of architraves over the arcade of 
pillars a small bracket at each angle introduces the circle of the 
dome which rises in concentric rings till the apex is reached. The 
carving of the pillars is delicate as well as the most intricate. In 
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the Vimala Vasahi they are all of a uniform pattern resembling those 
of the Surya temple at Modhera in Gujarat and fundamentally differ 
very little from those in the Kumbharia temples. In the Luna 
Vasahi, however, the pillars exhibit varieties, particularly in the 
introduction of fanciful motifs. In this later hall much of the vigour 
of earlier work has been lost and the bewildering maze of carvings, 
faultless though in execution, fails to evoke the same aesthetic re¬ 
action that one experiences in that of Vimala Vasahi. 

The exuberance of all this sculptural magnificence reaches its 
climax in the treatment of the vaulted ceilings of the halls. No 
description is adequate to convey a correct impression of the care¬ 
fully wrought infinite detail that meets the eye, layer upon layer, 
till the superbly designed apex is reached. Each of the ceilings is 
built of concentric rings, every one of which carries a beautiful motif, 
delicately carved, while athwart the lower rings is placed a series 
of sixteen brackets with representations of Vidyadevis, or goddesses 
of learning of the Jain pantheon, each contained within its own 
aureole. At the apex the dome culminates in a pendant of exqui¬ 
site beauty hanging like a stalactite from the centre. In Tejahpala’s 
hall the pendant hangs down in a series of gradually diminishing 
rings and is carved in a fashion rivalling the fineness and delicacy 
of filigree work in metal (Fig. 41). 

In spite, however, of the splendid wealth of intricate ornamen¬ 
tation, executed with a perfection seldom achieved by human en¬ 
deavour, architecturally none of the halls can be declared to be free 
from flaw, The multiplicity of infinite plastic detail, repeated in¬ 
numerable times, obscures, to a large extent, the structural proper¬ 
ties in respect of which, again, the fundamental rules of architectural 
composition seem to have been ignored. Even an admiring visitor 
cannot fail to perceive a certain disregard of the laws of proportions 
in the disposition of the different components of the interior. This 
is particularly noticeable in the rather stunted heights of the domes 
which are set too squat to fit in with their diameters. The ceilings 
of the bays of the transepts, particularly in Tejahpala’s temple, are 
too low and the unnecessarily heavy architraves, the “antelhesis of 
the fairy lightness of the sculpture and gossamer tracery” , T0 ob¬ 
struct the view of more than one of them at a time, thereby prevent¬ 
ing a general vision of the whole. There is, no doubt, a certain 
beauty in the delicately carved exuberant ornamentation of the halls; 
but even this beauty, endless as it seems, leaves the visitor 'with 
a sense of tiresome surfeit, and there are very few structural merits to 
compensate for this defect. 
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D. Gujarat and Kathiawar 

The history of Gujarat and Kathiawar is intimately linked up 
from rather early times, and if is not surprising, therefore, that the 
development of the Nagara temple in these regions is, to a very 
great extent, identical, and, as already indicated, closely allied to 
that in Rajputana, A geographical proximity of all these regions 
and, to a certain extent, political circumstances might have been 
responsible for such striking affinities. Moreover, the construction 
of these monuments may be traced to a hereditary class of temple- 
builders, known in Western India as the Salats, and the common 
characteristics that are noted in the temple-building activity in these 
regions, bear an impress of their traditional knowledge and skill. 

Before describing the development of the Nagara temple in these 
regions it is necessary to describe a few temples in Kathiawar which 
represent conceptions that are apparently different from that of the 
Nagara temple style. 

At Gop in the Barda hills in Kathiawar there is a temple (Fig. 431 
of a rather unusual shape that has been described by Cousens 71 as a 
“stranger” in this region. It is considered to be the oldest structural 
temple in Kathiawar. The monument seems to have been supported 
on a basement of two terraces, the upper, slightly reduced in dimen¬ 
sions than the lower, possibly serving as a pradakshina-patha or 
ambulatory round the sanctum. The terraces, each relieved hori¬ 
zontally at the bottom, and also perhaps at the top, by courses of 
mouldings and vertically along the sides by ornamental niches ori¬ 
ginally containing sculptures, are, however, heavily damaged. The 
perpendicular walls of the sanctum are severely plain except for a 
line of grooves on each side near the top. A few of the grooves 
still contain fragments of wood, 72 perhaps remains of wooden beams 
supporting a roof around the sanctum and covering the upper terrace. 
In that case the roof as well as the walls enclosing the second terrace 
seem originally to have been of wooden construction and have natur¬ 
ally disappeared in course of time. 73 

The walls of the sanctum end at the top in two shallow cornices 
over which rises the roof in two stepped courses, ultimately crowned 
by a graceful domical finial. The lower of the two stepped courses 
is relieved on each side by two c haitya arches and the upper by one. 
The chaitya arches are bold in design and elegant in execution, and 
project each in the form of a dormer. Originally they contained 
sculptures, a few of which still remain in situ, 

As it now stands, the temple at Gop presents a rather unusual 
design and it is difficult tomake any definite statement regarding its 
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antecedents and affiliations. Cousens 74 finds certain striking resem¬ 
blances between this temple and the early Kashmirian monuments, 
particularly the Martand, in two important respects, namely the 
stepped-out pyramidal roof with chaitya arches in the courses, and 
in the trefoil arches seen around the lower terraced basement. Ac¬ 
cording to him the type was introduced in this region from Kashmir 
by the Sun-worshipping ancestors of the Mers. This view of 
Cousens, since accepted by archaeologists including Coomaraswamy 7 - 
ancl Percy Brown, 76 suffers, however, from two important flaws. 
The history of the ancestors of the Mers is not yet fully clear and 
it is not definitely known that they originally hailed from Kashmir. 
Secondly none of the Kashmir temples of the type with which simi¬ 
larities are suggested can be dated earlier than the eighth century 
A.D., whereas the Gop temple is admittedly two centuries older. 77 
The absence in Kashmir of any example of the type of a date earlier 
to that of Gop stands at present in the way of the acceptance of the 
hypothesis of Kashmirian origin of the Gop temple. Moreover, when 
closely examined, the Kashmirian analogy seems also to rest on a 
weak foundation. The roof is, no doubt, stepped as in the Kashmiri¬ 
an temples, but the graceful domical finial above, instead of the 
harsh angular point at the top like that in the Kashmirian temple, 
indicates for the monument at Gop a conception other than that of 
the Kashmirian. The boldly projecting chaitya arches are unlike 
the angular pedimental arches seen on the roof of the Kashmirian 
temple, while it is difficult to class the arches around the basement 
terrace of the Gop temple with the distinct trefoils of Kashmir. All 
these would suggest that the conception of the Gop temple was dis¬ 
tinct from that of the Kashmirian. 

On the evidence of the shape of the basement arches in the Gop 
temples Sankalia 78 hesitatingly suggests a Gandharan influence 
through Sindh. But this view also cannot be pressed strongly as 
the fundamental elements of the design and composition of the Gop 
temple have hardly any parallels in the Gandharan monuments. In 
our opinion the two major features in the composition of the Gop 
temple, followed also in several other monuments of the region 
evidently of this class, are the situation of the sanctum within a 
covered ambulatory and the stepped arrangement of the roof. Of 
the first a parallel may be recognised in the plan of what has been 
designated as the storeyed type of Gupta temples. On this analogy the 
stepped arrangement of the roof in the Gop temple may, perhaps, be 
considered as but a slightly different expression of the storeyed con¬ 
ception of the superstructure in the Gupta temple. The bold and 
emphatic steps in the roof of the temple at Gop resemble, though in 
a less pronounced manner, the storeys in receding stages, charac- 
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teristic of the composition of the roof in the Gupta temple and lend 
a plausibility to the suggestion made above. The appearance nl’ 
chuiLya arches as gables on the roof is very old and may be traced 
back to the days of Bharhut. There is no necessity, hence, to draw 
upon the doubtful Kashmirian analogy on this score. Couse ns"'has 
further noticed certain analogous features in the temple at Gop and 
in what he describes as “early Dravidian temples’’ at Aihole and 
Patladakal; but he regards them as “purely accidental”. To our 
mind, however, such analogies are of greater import with regard to 
the affiliations of the Gop temple, particularly in view of the fact 
that an almost identical plan also characterises the early temples of 
Deccan. Here also among the different shapes of the superstructures 
we have both the storeyed as well as the stepped arrangement. Such 
temples are approximately contemporary to the temple at Gop, and 
both may be considered to be but slightly different expressions of 
the same conception. 

In Kathiawar other temples of the same class as that of Gop are 
found at Than (old Jain temple), 80 Visvavada, 81 Harshadmata 
(Fig. 45), Pindara (Fig. 42), Villesvara, 82 and a few other places. 
In these temples the plan is usually that of a sanctum within a 
covered ambulatory, and the stepped arrangement of the super¬ 
structure is also recognised to be one of their distinctive character¬ 
istics. In these respects, though chronologically later, they may be 
regarded as clear analogues of the temple at Gop. 

The above temples of the Gop class, when closely examined, 
may enable us to determine the progress of the style. The develop¬ 
ment is noticed in the progressive increase of the number of stages, 
in the gradual reduction of the heights of the steps, in more harmo¬ 
nious proportions between the lower and upper elements of the 
structure and in a general refinement of the contours. The temple 
of Siva at Villesvara 83 represents, perhaps, the latest development 
of the type (Text Figs. 13 and 14). It is also the most perfectly pre¬ 
served temple of the group and hence enables us to understand the 
composition and design of the type in a more convincing manner. 
The sanctum is situated within a covered ambulatory and is sur¬ 
mounted by a pyramidal tower of stepped stages in receding tiers, 
each stage on each face being relieved by ornamental chailya arches, 
gradually diminishing in number from six in the lowermost course 
to one in the uppermost. Each corner at each stage is further 
ornamented with decorative finials. The ambulatory is enclosed by 
walls of stone relieved on the exterior by shallow pilasters that end 
in cornices. A flat roof of stone covers this ambulatory. From the 
increased'number’of stepped stages—the largest among the temples 
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of the group—the refined pyramidal contour, and the shape and de¬ 
sign of the ornamental arches and linials, the temple may be consider¬ 
ed to be the latest, at least in point of style, among the temples oi 
the Gop type. The pilasters on the exterior walls of the ambulatory 
resemble in a general way the pillars in the Elephanta cave, and it 
would not be unreasonable, perhaps, to refer it to the same period 
as that of Elephanta. 

Among the temples of the Gop type in Kathiawar a rectangular 
design of the sanctum may be recognised in the so-called Varaha 
temple at Kadvar. 84 Another such rectangular temple with a dis¬ 
tinctly stepped arrangement of the superstructure is found at Kalsar. 
Here the rectangular sanctum is preceded by a portico, also of rec¬ 
tangular design (Fig. 44). The superstructure in each consists of 
a few stepped courses, relieved by chaitya arches. 

Scholars are inclined to class the Sun temple at Sutrapada' 
as a temple of the Gop type. Of course, the plan oi the sanctum 
with a covered ambulatory has a general resemblance with that 
characteristic of the temples of the Gop group. But the stepped-out 
pyramidal arrangement of the superstructure, with an emphasis on 
the horizontal lines, as we see in the monuments of the Gop class, 
is entirety lacking here. Rather, the tower with the vertical facets 
on each face, dmalaka. quoins at regular intervals and the heavy 
amalaka-sila, topped by a smaller one, as the crowning member re¬ 
produces the prominent characteristics of a Nagara sikhara (Text 
Fig. 15), and there can be no doubt that here we have an early 
sikhara temple denoting a stage in the evolution of the Nagara 
style in the region. The plan of an inner sanctum within a 
covered ambulatory and the succession of chaitya ornaments 
on each face of the sikhara might have been responsible for such an 
erroneous classification. The latter ornament is a distinctive charac¬ 
teristic of the early Nagara temples while such a plan is also noticed 
in a few temples of the Deccan, each having a prominent Nagara 
sikhara over the sanctum, From these considerations the Sutrapada 
temple should property be classed with temples of the Nagara style, 
rather than with those of the type at Gop. Similar is the case with 
the temple at Pasthar, classed by Sankalia 80 with the monuments 
of the Gop type. Here also an archaic sikhara of a low height sur¬ 
mounts the sanctum. In this connection it may be noted that adja¬ 
cent to the Siva temple at Villesvara, described above, there is an 
example of a sikhara temple, described by Cousens 87 as represent¬ 
ing “a very early and rudimentary stage of the Northern style’-'. 
This indicates the possibility of the co-existence, at a very early 
stage of architectural activity in this area, of the temples of the 
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Nagara style with those of the Gop type. The plan of an enclosed 
sanctum within a covered ambulatory, seen in several early temples 
of the Nagara form in this area, might have been inspired by this fact 
of simultaneous co-existence. 

The characteristic regional expression of the Nagara temple 
style in Gujarat and Kathiawar is usually designated as the Solahki 
after tho Chalukya or Solankl rulers of Anahillapataka. Many 
of the Chaulukya kings were great patrons of the building art, and 
the prolific and magnificent architectural activity during their regime 
was, in a large measure, due to their active and enlightened 
patronage. Their ministers and governors were also zealous patrons 
of arts and culture. By its geographical position Gujarat was the 
hub of international commerce of those days, and merchant princes, 
like the brothers Vastupala and Tejahpala, vied with one another 
in encouraging the arts in the most exuberant manner possible. The 
common people also shared in such activities by raising up substan¬ 
tial funds by a system of recognised imposts for the gods. It appears 
that the entire community was identified with the artistic move¬ 
ments of the day, and the result was a brilliant upheaval of every 
form of art, particularly of architecture in which the religious zeal 
and devotion of the people found the most emphatic expression. The 
whole area was studded over with monuments, distinctive in design 
and the most luxuriant in execution. The majority of the temples 
of this brilliant phase is, however, in ruins, while many have been 
almost completely obliterated. Time and man have wrought havoc 
turning the once smiling and gleaming monuments to a skeleton of 
their former glory, or into totally shapeless ruins. 

Monuments of the early Nagara form, prior to the emergence of 
the characteristic Solankl type, are very few in Gujarat and Kathia¬ 
war. Among the few that remain, some had been classed otherwise, 
while with regard to the others their true imports had not been 
always recognised. It is because of this that the characteristic type 
of the Solankl temple has sometimes been regarded as an individual 
growth in this region, a few scholars even suggesting an evolution 
of the Solahki temple from those of the Gop type. Architectonically 
however, though not geographically, the two groups stand far apart 
and represent two distinctly different conceptions. In the funda¬ 
mentals of design and form there is hardly a common link between 
the two. The prominent features of the Solahki temple belong to the 
Nagara conception, and in it we have a regional expression of the 
Nagara temple style. The Solahki temple type is related, at least 
in some measure, as a parallel movement to the other regional mani¬ 
festations of the Nagara style, so widely distributed over different 
parts of India. 
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A few stray and isolated examples of Lhe early Nagara temple 
still remain in Gujarat and Kathiawar. In respect of form and design 
the oldest Nagara temple in this area may be recognised in a dilapi¬ 
dated shrine at Rhoda (Gujarat). From its simple design and chaste 
ornamentation (Fig. 46) it seems to be nearer to the Gupta sikhara 
temple and apparently belongs to a date not later than the seventh 
century A.D. The small shrine 83 by the side of the Siva temple at 
Villesvara (Kathiawar) and the Surya temple at Sutrapada (Kathia¬ 
war) 89 belong architectonically to an identical conception. 

A few other temples in Gujarat and Kathiawar help us to trace 
the progress of the Nagara temple from the simple design of the 
temples of the Rhoda group. A small shrine (Fig. 47) at Pashthar 
(Kathiawar), evidently of the early Nagara form of triratha shape, 
presents two curious features, viz. the division of the rdhd-paga into 
two vertical halves by a deep depression in the middle along Its 
height and the appearance of sectional umalakas on the central paga 
at regular intervals corresponding to those of the amalaka quoins. 
In contrast to the rich scheme of the sikhara above, the cube of the 
sanctum below, unrelieved by any horizontal moulding or by any 
vertical ratha projection, has a bald and severe appearance, This 
may indicate that originally it was not meant to be seen from out¬ 
side, the sanctum being enclosed within a covered ambulatory, 
perhaps of wood, that has been swept away. The above-mention¬ 
ed shrine beside the Villesvara temple and the small temple (Fig. 
49) adjacent to the Navalakha at Ghumli (Kathiawar), slightly 
advanced in design because of its pancharatha conception, also 
appear from their bare walls to have been provided each with an 
ambulatory of wood. The Surya temple at Sutrapada, already 
discussed, has the sanctum enclosed within a covered ambulatory 
of stone, and it appears that like the temples of the Gop class the 
plan of a sanctum within an enclosed ambulatory was also follow¬ 
ed in the early Nagara monuments of Kathiawar. It is from this 
composition that one may trace the evolution of the Sdndhdra 
prasdda in several of the subsequent regional manifestations of the 
Nagara style. 

A paheharatha plan of the sanctum is a natural development 
from the triratha, and several temples of this plan, architectonically 
posterior to the triratha group, may also be found in Gujarat as well 
as in Kathiawar. An elegant example of the pancharatha group may 
be seen in a small shrine at Sandera (Gujarat). 90 Exquisite in pro¬ 
portions and with a graceful array of fretted ornamentation of 
chaitya arches the temple may be regarded as one of the most, 
notable monuments of the early Nagara form in this region, as effec- 
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tive in design ana sensitive in treatment a s the celebrated Mukte- 
svara at Bnuvanesvara (Orissa). Two small temples (Text Fig. 16) 
at Miani (Kathiawar), J1 dedicated respectively to Ganapati 
and Mahadeva, each of the pa.ncliara.tha plan and preceded by a 
pillared portico in front, are as elegant in design and decorative 
conception as the one at Sandera. The small shrine at Ghunili 
(Kathiawar) might have been as effective, except for the bare 
appearance of the walls. The temple of Ranik Devi (Fig. 48) at 
Wadhwan (Kathiawar) 92 is also essentially of the same conception 
as above. It seems to be slightly later in date in view of the high 
plinth consisting of more than three courses of mouldings, the divi¬ 
sion of the bdda into five segments by a simple shallow band—an 
apology for the bdndhand —around its middle and a rather attenuated 
form of the sikhara. 03 In Orissa and Central India the increase 
in the number of rathas in the plan is, in a certain measure, related 
to the division of the bdda along the vertical axis. With the pah- 
char a th a plan Orissa develops a pahchahga bdda, and to this the 
Orissan builders adhere to in spite of the development occasional¬ 
ly of the s aptaratha and navaratha plans. The characteristic type 
of a Central Indian temple is saptaratha in plan, and corresponding¬ 
ly the Central Indian architects develop a saptdhga bdda. But in 
other regions of the Ndga.ru style the bdda of three segments, 
distinctive of the early Ndgara form, is rigidly maintained. Raj- 
putana, Gujarat, Kathiawar, Khandesh, etc., in spite of the mani¬ 
festations of regional characteristics, all adhere to the three-fold 
division of the bdda, and the stray and not too emphatic occurrence 
of a fivefold division, as seen in the Ranik Devi temple and in one 
or two others as well, may be regarded as an aberration in this 
area. 

A battered shrine, known as Muni Bhava’s temple, near Than 
(Kathiawar), 94 shows definite characteristics of the early Nagara- 
temple; but already a development of the design may be recognised 
in the provision of a pillared mandapa in front to which a distinctly 
local character is given by the arrangement of kakshdsanas. An in¬ 
teresting feature of this temple is again seen in the full-length figures 
of griffins or rampant lions, repeated in the vertical facets of the 
walls, a motif that is perhaps unique in this area. 

Cousens is of opinion that the old ruined shrine of the god 
Trinetresvara which once stood at Tarnetar, 96 about six miles north¬ 
west of Than (Kathiawar), was older than Muni Bhava’s temple. 
The Tarnetar shrine consisted of a sanctum with a matyctapa in front. 
As is apparent from the photograph 96 that alone survives, the 
Sikhara exhibits an arrangement of anga-sikharas in clusters around 
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its body, a motif that is evidently late in appearance. This feature 
is a distinctive characteristic of the Solankl temple, as of several other 
regional expressions of the Ndgara style. The awkward manner 
in which the roof of the mandupa is sought to be joined to the 
sikhara indicates a certain lack of experience on the part of the 
builders with the elaborate design of the Solanlu temple, then just 
in process of formation. The now vanished temple at Tarnetar, 
therefore, probably represented an important stage m the transi¬ 
tion from the early Ndgara form of temple to that of Solankl. It is 
a pity that no monument now survives to enable us to understand 
this transition better. 

Like other regional expressions of the Nagara style, the typical 
Solahki temple of Gujarat and Kathiawar appears to have received 
its complete form by the close of the tenth or the beginning of the 
eleventh century A.D. The type, so formed, is in a large measure, 
analogous to the fully developed Rajput temple, and the architec¬ 
tural development in these regions seems to have been parallel and 
simultaneous, at least in the later stages of the development of the 
Ndgara temple. The affinities, which are not few, have already been 
indicated and need not be repeated here. 

The general scheme of a Solankl temple differs very little from 
that of any other regional expression of the Nagara temple. Funda¬ 
mentally the composition consists of the sanctum and the pillared 
hall or mandapa ( gudha-mandapa as it is known in this area), com¬ 
bined usually in axial length. The exterior walls are broken up by 
vertical chases, projected and recessed alternately, which are carried 
up into the elevation producing effective contrasts of light and 
shade. The chases are obtained usually by a system of ratlia pro¬ 
jections, as in the temples of the Nagara conception, or occasionally 
in the more developed group by the intricate process of rotating a 
square round a central axis—a process that may be recognised to be 
a different application of the same idea that was responsible for the 
introduction of the system of addition of ratha projections on the 
exterior walls of the temples of early Ndgara form. Occasionally, 
again, in the larger conceptions a detached hall, sabhd-mandapa, and 
a kirti-torana are added in front of each. Sometimes a sacred reser¬ 
voir with flagged steps forms an important element of the temple 
complex, but this is seen only in the more important groups. A few of 
the larger temples seem to have the mandapa halls disposed in more 
than one storey, but the examples themselves are too damaged to 
allow any clear understanding of the arrangements. 

In elevation the scheme of the Solahki temple reproduces the 
same fundamental divisions along the vertical axis as in other re- 
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gional types of the N agar a temple. The temple rises from a high 
.socle {pitha or mahapishta as it is variously termed), above which 
is the wall surface up to the entablature (called metndovara in 
Gujarat and bdcla in Orissa). The entablature serves as a transition 
to the next division, the superstructure along with its crowning ele¬ 
ments. The socle consists of a series of mouldings, sometimes plain, 
usually ornamented with repetitive motifs in an order specifically 
fixed by tradition. The wall surface has a threefold division, corres¬ 
ponding' to those of the early Ndgara temples and termed respectively 
in Orissa as the pdbhdga (plinth), the jfmgha (wall face) and the 
baranda (transition). No further subdivision of this section, as seen 
in Orissa and Central India, is to be found in the Solanlu temple, 
a feature shared also by the Rajput temple. The first of these, the 
pdbhdga, not always emphatic in expression, consists of a series of 
mouldings, and the second, the jahgha , shows a grouping of sculptures 
in the vertical chases. The last, the baranda, in the Solanki temple, 
as in the characteristic Rajput type, usually consists of a cornice or 
double cornice, extending in the form of a sloping eave (chtijja) in 
the frontal parts. Above this rises the superstructure, the tall curvi¬ 
linear sikhara surmounting the sanctum cella and a low pyramidal 
roof, composed of diminishing horizontal courses, covering the 
mandapa hall. In the characteristic type of the Solanki temple the 
sikhara over the sanctum has clusters of anga-sikharas round its 
body, each a replica of the main tower. As already noted, these 
aiiga-sikharas in the Rajput and Solanki types of structures, though 
less exuberant than the Central Indian, are equally, if not more, 
emphatic in expression, each having its own volume and retaining 
the four-square shape of the main structure. The roof of the man- 
dapa also reproduces a similar motif in the repetitions of rooflets in 
tiers all around. 

In the arrangement of the interior the Solanki temple displays 
notable features. The mandapa hall is definitely peristylar in 
■character, and richly carved pillars constitute an essential element in 
its composition. As in the elevation of the temple outside, the 
pillars are also divided Into three principal sections, a moulded base, 
an elegantly carved shaft further subdivided into decorative hori¬ 
zontal zones, and the top, referred to by some scholars as “an attic 
portion”, consisting of the capital with its entablature and other ele¬ 
ments. In the earlier of the temples the pillars are arranged along the 
sides of the mandapa hall, while in the later ones they are grouped 
octagonally in the centre of the hall thus dividing it into a central nave 
and lateral aisles, the latter sometimes having additional complements 
of pillars. In the more ornate examples light foliated struts, simulat¬ 
ing flying ornamental arches, are thrown across the nave pillars and 
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they form a very elegant motif rich in treatment. The square hall pro- 
jocts on the outside, the projections being left open; that to the front 
is meant for entrance; while those on the two sides usually accom¬ 
modate windows and alongside kaksha.sa.nas with leaning parapets. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the latter form additional porticos. The 
dome is supported on an octagonal frame of architraves over the 
pillais and rises in oversailing concentric courses, each course richly- 
carved, terminating at the apex in a pendant of exquisite beauty. 
Every element of the composition has been masterfully conceived and 
beautifully treated, so that the interior is as rich and effective as 
the external design of the temple. In external design the Solankl 
temple has its compeers in other zones of the Ncigara style; but in 
interior arrangement the Solankl temple, or its parallel, the Rajput, 
is without any equal. 

The above preliminary discussion of the distinctive character¬ 
istics of the Solankl temple renders it unnecessary to describe in de¬ 
tail the individual monuments. The temple of Nllakantha Mahadeva 
(Fig. 50) at Sunak (Gujarat), happily a complete specimen so rare in. 
this area, is regarded as one of the most notable monuments of this 
class. It consists of the sanctum and its mandapa, axially joined, and 
preceded by an open portico in front. Externally the roof of the man- 
dapa is surrounded by tiers of rootlets, each with amalaka and lcalusa 
flnial, the top of the dome, raising up its head over the design. Like¬ 
wise the sikhara over the sanctum, one of the most graceful in out¬ 
line, is surrounded by tiers of anga-sikharas, one interesting feature 
in each case being the occurrence of double amalaka, a feature that 
is also seen prominently on the top of the main sikhara. At the 
sides of the mandapa there are inclined kakshdsanas, most effective 
in their spacing and disposition, while every surface, whether on the 
walls or on the pillars, is richly carved in the most elegant manner 
(Text Fig. 17). In respect of design and plastic adornment it has been 
aptly described as a “gem of its kind” by a competent authority. 97 A 
copper-plate inscription of Kama of Vikrama Samvat 1148 (A.D. 1091) 
found at Sunak, as interpreted by Sankalia, 88 records a grant 
of land for the maintenance of a tank (vcipi), made at Sunaka (Sunak) 
for the god Mahadeva. This presupposes the existence at Sunak of a 
temple of Mahadeva, which can be no other than the present temple, 
in the closing years of the eleventh century A.D. Stylistically, how¬ 
ever, the construction of the temple has to be referred to a date appro¬ 
ximately a century earlier. Clear parallels of the Mahadeva temple 
at Sunak may be found in the Jain temples at Kumbharia (South 
Rajputana), usually referred to the eleventh century A.D. In the- 
latter an advancement of the interior design is recognised in the 
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octagonal grouping oi the pillars supporting the dome, an arrange¬ 
ment that is yet to come in the Gujarat temple. The Sun temple at 
Modhera (Gujarat), more elaborate in design and enrichment, also 
displays a grouping of the pillars supporting the dome in an octagon. 
This temple cannot be later than A.D. 1026, and the Sunak temple, 
in which this characteristic design is yet to be reached, may belong 
to a date slightly earlier, perhaps to the close of the tenth century 
A.D. 

Several other temples of approximately the same date and 
essentially identical in conception are found in Gujarat as well 
as in Kathiawar. Only the more important ones may briefly 
be mentioned here. The present, temple of Limboji Mata at Delmal 
(Gujarat), though occupying the site of an older structure, seems to 
be of comparatively recent date. But the two subsidiary shrines, 
situated on the south-west and south-east corners of the court and 
dedicated respectively to LakshmI-Narayana and Surya, “are genuine 
examples of good old work and are exceedingly neat and complete 
little structures—chaste in design and ornament”. 99 These subsi¬ 
diary shrines, essentially of the same style as that at Sunak, may 
furnish an idea of the date of the original temple of Limboji Mata 
which once stood in the centre of the court. The larger of the two 
shrines at Sandcra (Gujarat) 100 is also an elegant piece of work 
identical in plan and detail with that at Sunak, though smaller in 
dimensions. The Nllakantha Mahadeva temple at Miani (Kathia¬ 
war) 101 may also, from its style, belong to the same group. The tem¬ 
ple of Hingloji Mata at Khandorna (Fig. 52) and that of Jaisalnatha 
Mahadeva at Asocla (Fig. 53), both in the former Baroda State, belong 
also to this conception, the latter being an eminent example of this 
class. The triple-shrined temple at Kasara (Gujarat), now in ruins, 
is apparently an interesting conception (Text Fig. 18). Round a 
central mandapa hall with a porch, now gone, on the east, are 
arranged three shrines, each with a SolahkI type of sikhara., the 
western, facing the porch, being dedicated to Siva, the northern 
to Vishnu. and the southern to Brahma. 102 The shrines as well 
as the mandapa are now found in a battered state; but when 
entire, each was a notable production and the effect of the 
whole was one of impressive grandeur. The triple-shrined temple 
at Parbadi (Kathiawar) 103 with its central mandapa, now gone, is. 
essentially of the same style as the one at Kasara and may belong 
to the same date. Another triple-shrined temple, but of a later date 
and dedicated to Jain worship, is found at Girnar (Kathiawar). 104 
Besides, several other remains, such as at Kanoda (Gujarat), 103 
Gorad (Gujarat), 106 Chaubari (Kathiawar), 107 etc. also appear, 
from the style of the fragments preserved, to be affiliated to 
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the Sunalc group. As compared to the Sun temple at Modhera, the 
temples of the Sunak group have, on the whole, an older appearance, 
and have to be referred to a period earlier than that of Modhera, 
preferably towards the close of the tenth century A.D, The fairly 
large number of monuments of this epoch suggests a brisk architec¬ 
tural activity even during the early Solanki regime. 

In the eleventh century A.D. the Solanki temple reaches its 
supreme expression, and among the many monuments tnat wei e rais¬ 
ed there were several notable productions, though unfortunately all 
of them are more or less dilapidated. Among these, the Sun temple 
at Modhera (Gujarat) 1Q,i is the most imposing even m its ruin (.Fig. 
54). Much of the character of this temple complex lies in its elabo¬ 
rate setting, all elements of the scheme being harmoniously related 
to one another in an organic architectural entity of the most 
impressive grandeur. The entire scheme is raised on a paved 
terrace and resolves itself into three principal components 
(Text Fig. 19). On the east, to which the temple faces, is 
situated a large rectangular reservoir (the sacred kunda) with 
flagged flights of steps on each side interspaced by small shrines 
(Fig. 57). Admirable in lay-out and arrangement, this kunda is itself 
a noble production. At the head of the steps on the western side 
stand two richly carved pillars of the kirti-tarana or ornamental arch¬ 
way, behind which is seen the open pillared hall of cruciform shape, 
the sabha-mandapa as it is known in Gujarat. This hall, aptly 
described as “a magnificent pile of pillared splendour,” 10 " 1 is placed 
diagonally with the axial line of the next component that consists of 
the sanctum and its adjoined man dap a as one unit. All these com¬ 
ponents are skilfully adjusted to one another in a manner that results 
in the production of an effective unity out of the three seemingly 
separate compositions. 

The sabha-mandapa (Fig. 56) has four entrances on its four faces 
through ornamental cusped archways between two pillars. In between 
the plan is broken up into a number of deep vertical chases at regular 
intervals. Each angle, so formed, has a dwarf pillar, and the entire 
system is enclosed by a low wall following closely the indentations of 
the plan all around. This wall is surmounted by a continuous para¬ 
pet with kakshdsanas arranged all around. In the upper section, 
the small pillars support the entablature of the roof, in the lowest 
stage of which runs a continuous eave (chdjjd). In the interior the 
pillars are arranged in two rows in the form of a cross, the central 
complement describing a regular octagon for support of the dome 
above. Every single part of the design is exquisitely carved, and 
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in spite of the profuseness of the ornament covering all visible sur¬ 
faces, both inside and out, there is hardly any idea of exaggeration. 

The sanctum and the mandapa, essentially of the same concep¬ 
tion as in the earlier temples of the Sunak group, each displays not¬ 
able advances in design. The first, enclosed within a covered ambula¬ 
tory, is of the sandhara class, while the second exhibits a central 
complement of pillars grouped in a regular octagon. Over this octa¬ 
gonal nave rises the dome (Fig. 58), the ornamented ceiling of which 
still remains. Fretted ornamental toranas join the pillars and relieve 
the harshness of the four-square scheme at the top. A shallow vesti¬ 
bule of four pillars fronts the doorway of the inner sanctum. The 
mandapa and the ambulatory of the sanctum are each lighted by 
window openings of an effective design. Externally (Fig. 55), vertical 
chases are formed in the plan by ratha projections, and the ornament 
is as varied and rich, both internally and externally, as in the case of 
Ihe sabha-matidapa. In each of these elements the superstructures 
have collapsed. A low pyramidal roof no doubt surmounted each of 
the halls, the mandapa and the sabhd-mandapa , while a typical Solanki 
sikhara covered the sanctum. 109 * 1 Bereft of these necessary accom¬ 
paniments the scheme now appears in a truncated state. But the struc¬ 
tural propriety of the different parts as well as of the whole, the rich 
and varied ornament that matches and blends beautifully with the 
architectural lineaments, and the sense of organic unity, all combine 
to rank it among the supreme creations of Indian genius. A master 
mind conceived the noble scheme, and master artists carried it to 
perfection. An inscription in the back wall of the sanctum of the 
Modhera temple bears a date, Vikrama Saihvat 1083 (A.D. 1026), 
which may tentatively be taken as the date of the temple. 

Mention may be made of two other monuments, apparently also 
of the eleventh century A.D. One is the Navalakha temple at 
Ghumli, 110 and the other, also going by the same name, at Sejak- 
pur, 111 both in Kathiawar (Text Figs. 20 and 21). The foliated plan of 
the sanctum of the Sejakpur temple is obtained on the principle of a 
square rotating round a central axis. Richly carved and in the best 
proportions of form and design, each of the Navalakha temples, 
when in its original state complete with the superstructures, repre¬ 
sented a fine conception of eleventh century Solanki work, In the 
Ghumli temple the sanctum is enclosed within an ambulatory and 
the mandapa is disposed, in two storeys, likely parallels of the latter 
being found in the larger Sas Bahu temple at Gwalior and in the 
ruins of the Rudra Mala at Siddhapur. 

The Solanki tradition maintains a rich and prolific output in the 
•twelfth century A.D. which saw two eminent royal patrons of build- 
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ing arl in Siddharaja Jayasimha and Kumarapala. With the former 
is associated the completion of an imposing conception, the Rudia 
Mala or Rudra Mahalaya, at Siddhapur (Gujarat). 112 Unfortunate¬ 
ly it is now completely in ruins, but a picture of its former splen¬ 
dour seems to have survived in a Gujarati ballad which speaks of 
the temple as covered with gold, adorned with sixteen hundred 
columns, veiled by carved screens and pierced lattices, festooned 
with pearls, inlaid with gems over the doorways and glistening like 
flames with rubies and diamonds. Much of this is, no doubt, exag¬ 
geration full of rhetoric; but the impressive character of the concep¬ 
tion is evidenced by the scanty, though colossal, remains. They 
consist of groups of columns of the pillared viandapa, which seems 
to have been in more than one storey, and had three entrance porti¬ 
cos on three sides. The surviving foundations suggest that the concep¬ 
tion with the usual appurtenances occupied a space nearly 300 feet 
by 230 feet. In front there stood a larti-torana of which one column 
still remains. From the dimensions the Rudra Mala seems to have 
been one of the largest architectural conceptions in this area; the 
rich character of its design is fully evident in the few fragments 
that remain. The temple that once stood at Vadnagar (Gujarat) 113 
might have been larger still, as appears from the size of the surviv¬ 
ing richly carved kirii-iorana (Fig. 51). The famous shrine of Soma- 
natha at Somanatha-pattana (Kathiawar) 114 had been built over and 
over again after periodical demolitions at the hands of the Muslims. 
The shrine seems to have been old. After its sack by Mahmud of 
Ghazni Bhlma I appears to have rebuilt it. Traces of this rebuilding 
can still be seen in the present ruin which dates from the time of 
Kumarapala in the latter half of the twelfth century A.D. (Text Fig. 
22). It is much of the same design as the Rudra Mala without, how¬ 
ever, the storeyed disposition of the mandapa of the latter, and of 
nearly the same dimensions. The sanctum was enclosed within an 
ambulatory. The sculptural decoration has well nigh been defaced, 
but enough remains to demonstrate the rich character of the design. 
Wear by stand the remains of a few other shrines, of which that of 
Surya, 116 almost entire, has still an imposing effect. The tradition 
represented by the twelfth century temples seems to have reached 
a baroque phase foreshadowing the decline. 

In spite of a brisk activity in the thirteenth century A.D, much 
of the vigour and refinement of the earlier works had been lost. 
The majority of the erections are of Jain affiliation and situated on 
the sacred hills of Satruhjaya and Girnar (Kathiawar), the eminent 
patrons of this faith being Idng Kumarapala in the twelfth century, 
and the merchant brothers, Vastupala and Tejahpala, in the thirteenth. 
The monuments on these two hills, on account of constant reno- 
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vations, have lost much of their original appearance, and are hardly 
of any interest architecturally. The triple-shrined temple of Vastu- 
pala (Text Fig. 23) at Girnar 110 is, however, interesting as illustrat¬ 
ing a rare conception. The imposing pile of the Jain temple at Taringa 
(Gujarat), 117 attributed to Kumarapala, in spite of a restoration in 
the time of Akbar, seems to have retained its original form and design 
to a very great extent. But the fineness of form and ornament that 
characterised the eleventh century Solanki temple had already 
declined. Even the hall of Tejahpala at Dilawara, Mount Abu (Raj- 
putana), in spite of its being a notable creation in certain respects, 
fails to impress from the architectonic point of view. 

E. Deccan 

The Ndgara temple style, it has already been observed, extends 
beyond its canonical limits far to the south. Temples of the Ndgara 
conception have been found as far south as the Krishna-Tungabhadra 
basin, while a solitary example, the temple of Ganapati at Hangal, 118 
indicates an expansion of the conception even far into the interior 
of the Kannada speaking area. The Deccan temples of the N a gar a 
conception may be divided into two well-defined groups, one early 
and the other late. The early group is confined to Southern Dec- 
can in the Krishna-Tungabhadra basin, while monuments of the late 
series are found scattered over the western part of the upper Deccan, 
mainly in the region of Khandesh and its neighbourhood. In the 
history of the Ndgara temple style south of the Vindhyas, they repre¬ 
sent two important movements, separated from each other in time 
and space, as well as, to a certain extent, in respect of stylistic 
progress. 

Temples with early Ndgara form of the sikhara are found 
side by side with the Drdvida at Aihole, Pattadakal, Mahakutesvara 
and Alampur, all situated in the Krishna-Tungabhadra basin. This 
region seems to have been a sort of meeting ground of the two well- 
marked temple styles, the Ndgara and the Drdvida, and it is from a 
blending of the elements and characteristics of the two that one may 
recognise the evolution of what subsequently came to be known as 
the Chalukyan style which, though hybrid in its origin, later on 
constituted a separate and well-defined style of great strength and 
decorative significance. 

Aihole and Pattadakal, lying close to each other, are now decay¬ 
ed villages, but a fairly large number of monuments in different 
stages of preservation still reflect a picture of their ancient pros¬ 
perity. Aihole in the Bijapur District has particularly been describ¬ 
ed as a veritable museum of early structural forms, and the truth 
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of this observation is amply borne out by nearly seventy temples, 
seatiered around the village, which represent an early and prolific 
phase of building activity, a period of experiments, so to say, in vari¬ 
ous forms and designs. In this medley of forms the Nagara concep¬ 
tion is prominent in a number of monuments. Temples Nos. 9 (Text 
Fig. 24) and 24 at Aihole' 13 each exhibits a sanctum, triratha in plan, 
surmounted by a dwarf sikhara of early Nagara design, and preced¬ 
ed by a pillared hall in front. The sikhara in each case reproduces 
the fundamental characteristics of the early Nagara towers, as seen 
in other parts of India, ancl the movement naturally represents one 
among the many widely distributed early activities in Nagara temple¬ 
building. The Nagara sikhara seems to have been so popular in this 
locality that temples fundamentally belonging to different concep¬ 
tions, such as the Durga 120 and the Huchchimalligudi 121 at Aihole, 
are each found to be surmounted by a tower of this conception. 
There is a striking likeness between the sikhara of the Huchchimalli¬ 
gudi at Aihole and that of the Parasuramesvara temple at Bhuvane- 
svara. The latter is usually assigned to the seventh century A.D. 
The sikharas of temples Nos. 9 and 24 at Aihole seem to be more 
archaic in design and appearance. The structural activities at 
Aihole appear to have covered approximately a period of two hundred 
years, from the middle of the fifth to the middle of the seventh 
century A.D., and the archaic sikhara. temples in this village may 
probably be assigned to the close of the sixth or the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D. 

The architectural activities, inaugurated in so promising a man¬ 
ner at Aihole, were continued at Pattadakal that stands near by. In 
this insignificant village in the Badami District one may still find 
old temples crowded among the mean mud houses of the present 
day. As at Aiho}e, here, too, shrines representing both the concep¬ 
tions, the Nagara and the Dravida, are found side by side. Of the 
former conception there are at least five examples among which the 
Papanatha appears to have been the most imposing as rivalling in 
importance the other grand monument at the site, the celebrated 
Virupaksha, 122 a magnificent production in the early Dravida style. 
The temples of G-alaganatha, 123 Kadsiddhesvara, 124 Jambulihga 125 
and Kaslvisvanatha 126 represent each a sanctum, triratha in plan, 
surmounted by a low Nagara sikhara which in shape and design re¬ 
semble those at Aihole and contemporary sikhara temples in other 
parts of India. In the early sikhara temples of the Deccan a great 
divergence seems to be presented, however, by the crowning ele¬ 
ments, particularly the dmalaka which is a rather insignificant mem¬ 
ber in comparison with those on their northern prototypes,. being 
much too attenuated in girth to fit in with the bisama over which it 
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is placed. This individual treatment of the dvialaka characterises 
these nkhat as as repxesenting a Deccanese version ot the early 
JV agar a nkhai a. 

In the temple oi Papanatha 1 a r at Pattadakal (Fig 60) the sanc¬ 
tum is enclosed within a covered ambulatory and is preceded by two 
axial halls, the first apparently occupying the position ot the vestibule 
(anlardia) and the second constituting the forward assembly hall 
(mandapa) ot square shape with an open portico projected in tront 
(Text Fig 25). The entire composition is raised over a substantial 
plinth of several bold string courses. All around, the walls end at 
the top m a heavy cornice surmounted further by ornamental pavi¬ 
lions. The roof is flat with the sikhara over the sanctum shooting 
high up at the eastern end. The interior is lighted by ornamental gril¬ 
les set between pilasters, while the ambulatory around the sanctum 
has boldly projecting windows, one on each of the three sides. But 
for the tower which is definitely of Ndgara conception, the entire 
composition is essentially one of the Drdvida and has a general like¬ 
ness to that of the Virupaksha temple that stands close by. The 
refined contour of the tower of the Papanatha indicates a date later 
than that of any other temple of silchara conception at the site. It 
may be assigned either towards the close of the seventh or the be¬ 
ginning of the eighth century A.D. 

The Sangamesvara temple (Fig. 59) at Mahakutesvara, 128 lying 
between Badami and Pattadakal, is a neat little specimen of the 
N&gara style. It consists of a sanctum, tnratha in plan, and is pre¬ 
ceded by an open pillared portico in front. A collateral shrine on 
either side of the central ratha projection anticipates the developed 
pancharatha plan. In this respect the Sangamesvara has a parallel 
in the Parasuramesvara temple at Bhuvanesvara and may be coeval 
with it in date. 

At Alampur on the west bank of the Tuhgabhadra there is a 
group of six temples, all situated within a walled enclosure. In de¬ 
sign and composition all the temples are essentially identical and 
have a general likeness to the Papanatha at Pattadakal, and may be 
dated about the same period or to one slightly later. The best pre¬ 
served monument of the Alampur group is represented by what is 
known as the Visva-Brahma temple (Fig. 61). 129 Though essentially 
of the same class as the Papanatha at Pattadakal, the different ad¬ 
juncts of the Visva-Brahma temple are found to be in much better 
proportions leading to a far more coherent composition. 

With very few exceptions, the above early monuments of South¬ 
ern Deccan can hardly be said to have belonged wholly to the 
Ndgara conception. In the majority of these temples, particularly 
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the more ambitious productions, the essential idea that governed the 
composition was more of the Dravida extraction than of the Nagara, 
the impact of the latter idea being however emphatically expressed 
in each case by the sikhara surmounting the sanctum. Southern 
Deccan, particularly the Krishna-Tuhgabhadra basin where such 
monuments are concentrated, furnished a fruitful meeting ground 
of two apparently differing conceptions of temples, the Nagara 
and the Dravida, and it is from an admixture of the characteristic 
elements of the two that there evolved in later days an individual 
style of great prolixity and richness. 

A distinctive expression of the Nagara temple style is recognised 
in the upper Deccan or Dakhan, as it is designated by Cousens, rough¬ 
ly in the territory between the lower reaches of the Narmada and 
the upper course of the Godavari. The mediaeval monuments of 
this region, 130 situated as they arc between two important zones 
of architectural movements—the Solanld in the north and the 
Chalukyan in the south—,bear, in a certain measure, evident signs 
of their impacts. Nevertheless, they have certain remarkable indi¬ 
vidual features which separate them from either, as well as from 
other regional types of the Nagara temple style. These rank them 
as a separate expression of no mean interest and significance. 

Perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of the Dakhanese 
expression of the Nagara temple style is to be noticed in the design 
of the sikhara which is markedly different from that of any other 
regional type. Here, the central offset on each face of the body 
of the sanctum cube is carried up and continued on the body of the 
sikhara up to its summit as an unbroken vertical band covered all 
through by rich tracery of cliaitya-window motifs. These promi¬ 
nent bands, following the main, contours of the sikhara on the four 
sides, act, so to say, as spines to keep the latter in shape. The 
segments in between the spines are filled in up to the finial by hori¬ 
zontal tiers of miniature sikharas diminishing in size as they go up. 
The principle governing the clustering of the anga-sikharas round 
the main one, an inevitable consequence inherent in the logical pro¬ 
cess of the evolution of the Nagara sikhara, is, no doubt, felt also in 
this Dakhanese expression; but here we have a new interpretation 
of the theme in which the disturbing effect on the contours is effec¬ 
tively held in check by the strongly pronounced vertical spines. 
The latter, with their emphatic verticalism, keep the anga-sikharas 
subordinated to the principal design. The Orissan builders, while 
admitting the logic of the anga-sikharas, also reached a similar solu¬ 
tion, but in a' slightly different manner. In Orissa as well as in the 
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Dakhan the unbroken ascent of the sikhara seems to have been of 
greater import, and each region evolved a scheme in which the ahga- 
sikharas received a treatment whereby they lost their individuality 
and became transformed into mere decorative detail. Kramrisch 131 
is inclined to call this type of sikhara as composite, as in this treat¬ 
ment may be recognised a conscious attempt to combine both the 
principles—that of the single and unencumbered sikhara with that 
of one with smaller replicas clustered around. 

The temple in the Dakhan usually consists of the sanctum and 
the mandapa, sometimes having the appearance of being placed 
diagonally to each other on account of the great diversity in the 
exterior walls which practically revel in “a great multiplicity of 
angles”, 132 The mandapa has either one approach in the front, or 
three in the front and at the two sides, each such approach being 
through a projected porch. Sometimes three shrines are placed 
round a central mandapa having a projected porch in front to com¬ 
plete the design. The angles in the exterior walls are obtained either 
by the usual system of ratha projections, or on the principle of rotat¬ 
ing a square round a central axis and thereby leading to a foliated 
star-shaped plan. In the latter case the central buttress on each 
face runs parallel with the square plan of the sanctum in the interior 
and carries upward the prominent vertical band that serves as a 
spine of the sikhara. Like the buttresses the foliated angles in bet¬ 
ween are carried up and continued on the sikhara. These, no doubt, 
emphasise strongly the vertical tendency of the entire scheme, and 
possibly to balance and, to a certain extent, to counteract this em¬ 
phatic upward urge a close series of horizontal mouldings is laid 
across the composition in the lower cubical section, while deep 
passages between the tiers of the ahga~sikharas repeat a similar hori¬ 
zontal scheme on the body of the tower. The vertical scheme, as 
'well as the horizontal, thus seem to have counterbalanced each other 
in a remarkably effective manner which allows for ever-changing 
chiaroscuro effects up and across the entire composition. It has to 
he noted in this connection that the cubical section, corresponding 
to the hdda, like that in the early Ndgara temple, is divided into three 
main segments. 

The characteristic Dakhanese expression of the Ndgara temple 
style, as described above, appears before us as fully formed. Un¬ 
fortunately, no monuments of a transitional stage have yet been 
found to explain the gradual evolution of the type. Two eminent 
expressions of the type, possibly also the earliest in date, have been 
found outside the confines of the Dakhan proper, one in the South 
and the other in the North. But the type does not appear to have 
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been characteristic ot any of these regions, where they appear ap¬ 
parently as exceptional occurrences. The mediaeval Lemples of the 
Dakhan invariably bear the distinctive features of this characteristic 
type which, from its close and intimate association with this region, 
seems to have been its particular heritage. 

The temple of Ambaranatha 1 ^ 3 in the Tirana District (Bombay), 
though in a perilously ruinous condition, seems to have been one 
of the most outstanding monuments of the type (Text Fig. 26). An 
inscription on the architrave over the northern doorway of the 
■mandapa records its erection in the Saka year 982 (A.D. 1060) during 
the time of the Silahara chief Muramum or Marhvani. The sanctum 
and the mandapa, seemingly aligned diagonally along the axial line, 
are characterised each by deep and bold vertical chases as well as by 
emphatic horizontal mouldings in the plinth and transition (baranda). 
The treatment of the exterior walls thus provides for all possible 
combinations of light and shade up and across the composition. A 
greater part of the sikhara has fallen down and the roof of the 
mandapa is also in a battered state. In the sikhara on each face may 
be seen the characteristically Dakhanese expression of successive 
tiers of anga-sikharas in between the vertical spines on the central 
faces, the rich and continuous traceried ornamentation of the latter 
being in juxtaposition to the rugged appearance of the segments oc¬ 
cupied by the anga-sikharas. In spite of the great diversity, a skil¬ 
ful treatment of the different elements has resulted in a unified 
design full of animation and vivacity. 

Balsane in Khandesli has a group of nine temples, all more or 
less battered, though no less interesting. Of these, No. 1 (Fig. 62), 
a triple-shrined temple, 134 seems to have been an outstanding pro¬ 
duction (Text Figs. 27 and 28). Of the same design as that of the 
Ambaranatha, except for its triple-shrined composition, this temple 
at Balsane exhibits the prominent characteristics of the Dakhanese 
type in a more developed and crystallised state. No. 4 at Balsane 131 " 
consists of the sanctum and its mandapa, disposed in the charac¬ 
teristic fashion, and is notable for the foliated star-shaped plan. The 
temple of Mahesvara at Patna (Khandesh) 136 is also similar in com¬ 
position, but the plan is further elaborated and shows five foliations 
in between the central bands (Text Fig. 29). In this respect, at 
least, it resembles the Nllakanthesvara temple at Udayapura, per¬ 
haps the finest monument of the Dakhanese expression. The 
Galtesvara temple (Fig. 65) at Sarnal (Kaira District), though ill a 
mutilated state, also represents an eminent conception. 

One of the best preserved monuments of the Dakhanese series 
may be seen in the temple of Gondesvara (Fig. 64) at Sinnar, 137 
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about 20 miles to the south of Nasik. If represents a pahchayatana, 
group, the principal sanctuary with the four subsidiary shrines at the 
corners being situated on a raised terrace (Text rig. 30). Besides, 
in front of the principal shrine, dedicated to the god 3iva, stands 
a small pavilion for Nandi, the mount of the god. in design and m 
treatment each of the subsidiary shrines, with the plain unencum¬ 
bered sikhara, is nearer to the Ncigara form. But the principal 
temple with its characteristic appurtenances represents the Dakha- 
nese form in a mature state. There is, however, a falling off m the 
quality of sculpture and a general stiffness of outline, on which 
account the monument has been assigned to a period later than that 
of the supreme efflorescence of the type in the latter half of the 
eleventh century A.D. The Mankesvara temple at Jhogda 13y 
(Nasik District) and the Amritesvara temple (Fig. 66) at Ratan- 
wadi 139 (Ahmadnagar District) also belong to this later phase which 
foreshadows a decline. Many other old shrines are scattered through 
the Dakhan, but gradually there is a progressive tendency towards 
heaviness and clumsiness which are very clearly visible in what are 
known in this region as the Hemadpanti temples. 

It is interesting to note that the finest monument of the 
Dakhanese expression of the Ncigara temple style is situated far to 
the north of the Dakhan proper. At Udayapura in the old Gwalior 
State stands the venerable pile of the Nilakanthesvara temple 1 " 10 
built by the Paramara king Udayaditya, and hence also known as the 
Udayesvara (Fig. 67). It is in a perfect state of preservation, and in 
it may be observed the supreme excellence of the characteristic Dak¬ 
hanese version of the N agar a temple, described above. 14011 On a high 
adhishthdna or socle rise the sanctum and its mandapa, the former 
surmounted by a sikhara in its Dakhanese expression and the latter 
by a pyramidal roof, also of the same order. 

On the exterior the sanctum is of a foliated star-shaped plan, 
the points of the star, meaning the chases between the central bands 
on the four faces, being obtained on the principle of rotating squares 
(Text Fig. 31). The central bands themselves remain parallel to the 
square of the garbha-griha. The bada or the cubical section has a pro¬ 
minent plinth, nearly as high as the jangha above. The socle as well 
as the plinth consists each of a series of bold mouldings, those of the 
former spreading towards the bottom as if to hold the ground in a 
firm grip. The plinth mouldings rise perpendicularly. In shape as well 
as in treatment these mouldings have a general likeness to those of 
the Khajuraho temples. But with these the affinity with the typical 
Central Indian temple ends, and the design, as a whole, follows what 
has been described as typically Dakhanese. 14015 The chases in the 
jangha are in the shape of faceted pilasters as in the Ambaranatha, 
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and being angular, because of the star-shaped plan, every one ac¬ 
commodates a sculpture on each of its two sides. The chases are 
terminated by capital shape mouldings above which a cornice, with 
a deep recess intervening, serves as the baranda or transition from 
the cube to the sikharu (cf. Fig. 63). 

The sikharu rises with a slight curvature, the unbroken vertical 
spines, in continuation of the central band below, with their richly 
traeened ornamentation holding it in shape. The vertical as well 
as the horizontal themes, as seen on the perpendicular cube, are 
repeated on the silchara (Fig. 68). The former finds eloquent ex¬ 
pression in the firm contours of the spines on the four quarters tran¬ 
scending the limits of the bisama and in the arrays of ahga-sikharas, 
in continuation of the chases in the lower section, rising in 
succession towards the peak. The latter theme is reproduced 
in the division of the sub-quarters of the avga-sikharas into 
successive tiers by deep horizontal passages in between. The princi¬ 
pal scheme of the composition is, hence, “a close correspondence of 
the structure and superstructure”, as beautifully expressed by Kram- 
risch, 141 and this is also noticed in the edges of the bisama, repeating 
the five-pointed star in each of the sub-quarters, and in the rims of the 
amalaka-sila, responding “in its cusps to the angles of the star-shaped 
temple”. 142 The mandapa roof, pyramidal in shape, is composed 
likewise of miniature repetitions of itself in successive tiers converg¬ 
ing to the pinnacle. The mighty gable over the antardla, rising again 
in successive levels, serves as an effective bond between the super¬ 
structures over the sanctum and the mandapa, which are essentially 
of two divergent shapes. Every part is meticulously carved in the 
most elegant taste and the result is a texture of exquisite delicacy 
and variety which, instead of overshadowing the structure, empha¬ 
sises its lineaments in the most effective manner. The entire monu¬ 
ment represents a unified design vibrant, so to say, with teeming 
detail. The temples at Arang and Rahilya and that of Savari-Nara- 
yana near Kharod (all in Central India) exhibit each certain of the 
characteristic features of the Dakhanese temple but not in so 
complete a degree as the Nilakanthesvara at Udayapura in which 
one may recognise a supreme manifestation of the Dakhanese 
conception. 

F. Sindhu-Ganga Valleys 

It is to be presumed that the Nagara temple, as the prevailing 
style in Aryavarta and a considerable portion of the South, was also 
known in the regions of the upper belt of Northern India, parti¬ 
cularly in the rich riverine plains watered by the Sindhu and the 
Gahga-Yamuna systems. * Unfortunately, very few old r temples now 
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survive. The plains are practically denuded of monuments that 
could claim a certain antiquity, and when one recalls the iconoclastic 
fury of the Muslim conquerors from which this wide tract of terri¬ 
tory repeatedly suffered, the reason for the extreme scarcity of old 
architectural specimens would be patent and clear. The few that 
survive of the old monuments are also sadly ruined. A few dilapi¬ 
dated monuments in brick in the Uttar Pradesh are found to 
exhibit the characteristics of the early Ndgara design, except for 
their preference for a circular shape. They have already been men¬ 
tioned m connection with the monuments of Central India, In the 
north-west, in the Himalayan regions, are found several temples 
decidedly of early Ndgara conception, while in the east, in West 
Bengal and the adjoining region of Chotanagpur, the same concep¬ 
tion is illustrated by a few monuments. Very few examples, 
however, remain to enable us to trace its development in any 
of these regions. The few extant monuments do not lead us beyond 
the suggestion that this vast stretch of territory was familiar with 
the Ndgara temple. But whether there was any sustained and orga 
nised activity in Nagara temple building in any of these areas is a 
question that still awaits a satisfactory answer. At any rate, there 
has been found not a single monument in any of these areas that 
might correspond to the magnificent regional manifestations of the 
Nagara style, like the Orissan or the Central Indian, the Solahki or 
the Dakhanese. 

In the Himalayan regions the earliest specimen of the Nagara 
design is possibly represented by a series of monolithic temples at 
Masrur (Kangra). 143 These temples, which are cut out of the rock 
and reproduce the characteristics of the early Ndgara temple, may 
belong to the eighth century A.D, At .Baijnath (Kangra) 144 there 
is also a group of structural temples of about the ninth century A.D., 
alike in form and design to those of Orissa of approximately the 
same date. Among these, one is interesting for its flat-roofed 
mandapa which has a rekha sikhara embedded at each of its four 
corners, just as we find in the mandapa of the Vaital deal at Bhuvane- 
svara (Orissa). At Chamba 143 there are, again, several temples of 
early Ndgara form in which an advancement of the design is noticed 
in the pancharatha plan which characterises each one of them. In 
the larger temples the bdcla is divided into five segments along the 
vertical axis, also representing an advancement over the early form, 
and this feature connects them with the development of the Ndgara, 
style as found in Orissa, while a shallow string-course round the 
dmalaka-sila is a feature which is particularly Rajput in occurrence. 
Further, an impact of the hill tradition is recognised in a few of 
the Chamba temples in the two superimposed parasols, one over the 
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gandi and the other over the dmalaka. each resting on a framework 
of wood and covered by thin slabs of slate. In the hills such a con¬ 
trivance is possibly a necessary feature, being eminently suitaole 
for draining off the snow, and is to be found also in the temples of 
Kedaranatha and Vadarlnatha m the snowy heights of the Himalayas. 
In the temple of Mahadeva (Fig. 69) at Bajaura (Kulu) 146 we have 
a neat little temple of the tenth century Nagara design. It is rich 
in carved ornamentations and is notable for the three side chapels 
projected from the body of the sanctum, one on each of the free 
sides, containing hue relief sculptures of Ganesa, Vishnu and Durga, 
All the temples, described above, are essentially of early Nngara 
form and design and hardly any distinctive feature that might have 
been due to local inspiration is noticeable in any of them. 

In Eastern India also the Nagara temple seems to have been 
widely known. The monuments that are now extant are, however, 
confined to West Bengal and the adjoining Cholanagpur region. 
In the latter area such temples are mostly found at Telkupi, Para, 
Boram, Dulmi, etc. in the Manbhum District. That the Nagara temple 
was also the prevailing form in different parts of Bengal may be 
inferred from several votive temples in miniature of this design 
found respectively in Northern and Eastern Bengal. 147 Certain sculp¬ 
tures from Bihar 148 also reproduce the form of the Nagara temple 
in relief, thereby indicating its prevalence in the region of Magadha. 

Of the extant temples referred to above, a few can be assigned 
to the period under review, and whether lying in West Bengal or in 
the adjoining district of Manbhum, they are found to have many 
things in common. Apparently they represent one architectural 
movement. The Manbhum temples are small and unpretentious and 
it is in the temples of West Bengal that the movement can be studied 
more profitably. 

The earliest of the temples of the Nagara design in Eastern 
India appears to be temple No. IV (Fig. 70) at Barakar (Burdwan 
District, West Bengal). 140 It consists of a sanctum, the mandapa in 
front being a recent addition not included, in all probability, in the 
original scheme. The sanctum is triratha in plan with a subsidiary 
niche on either side of the central buttress which anticipates the 
paiicharatha. The central ratha on each face is occupied by a niche 
capped by a superstructure of tiered stages which is terminated by 
the cornice at the bottom of the gandi. The supplementary niches 
have similar superstructures which are, however, smaller in height. 
Otherwise, the walls remain quite plain. The gandi rises with a 
slight ingress and is capped by a spheroid amalaka-sila. The rahd 
and the kanaka pagas are emphasised. Instead of the interlaced 
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chaiiya- window patterns, the usual decorative motif on the gandi in 
the early Nagara temples, the surface is covered by relief panels, 
illustrative of various legends, and animal and human motifs. 

In the trirutha plan, a cube of three segments, a pabhdga or 
plinth of three mouldings, and the plain form of the sikhara unen¬ 
cumbered by anga-sLkharas, the temple No. IV at Barakar reproduces 
the prominent characteristics of the early Nagara temple and fur¬ 
nishes a general resemblance with the Parasuramesvara at Bhuvane- 
svara. At the same time there are several feaiures in it which 
are equally distinctive. In relation to the dimensions of the sanc¬ 
tum, the sikhara in the Barakar temple is not as low and stunted 
as that in the Parasuramesvara. The mouldings of the pabhdga 
exhibit shallow rectangular offsets that are not to be found in the 
Orissan temples. The relief panels on the body of the gandi intro¬ 
duce a new scheme in the ornamentation of the sikhara of the 
Nagara temple. The bhumi-dmalakas are rounded in section, and 
these as well as the dmalaka-sild surmounting the gandi have inden¬ 
tations resembling fluted cusps. In this treatment of the amaiakas as 
well as in the offset panels on the mouldings of the pabhdga, the tem¬ 
ple No. IV at Barakar appears to have parallels, not in Orissan tem¬ 
ples, but in temples of Western India, particularly in Gujarat. Two 
other interesting features which seem to connect this temple with 
those of the west may also be referred to. The raha-paga on each face 
is divided into two vertical halves by a recessed line along its cen¬ 
tre. Again, in the upper stages of gandi, the raha-paga is furnished 
with sectional amaiakas. Both these features appear in the temple at 
Fashthar (Kathiawar), described above. These dear affinities of 
this temple with those of the distant west are difficult to explain 
in the present state of our knowledge. Moreover, its link with the 
typical Orissan temple is furnished by the bold and emphatic mini¬ 
ature sikhara shown on the raha-paga on the front face. The temple 
No. IV at Barakar, as it now stands, offers many problems of which 
no satisfactory solution is possible at present. Its date, hence, also 
seems to be a problematic one. From the general architectonic form, 
however, it does not appear to have been much later in date than 
that of the Parasuramesvara. 

The brick temple (Fig. 71) at Sat Deuliya (Burdwan District, 
West Bengal), 150 also of the Nagara conception, is again interesting in 
certain respects. The rettha plan and the curvilinear tower repro¬ 
ducing in its pagas the ratha shape of the sanctum cube evidently 
connect it with the Nagara conception of temple. The interlaced 
patterns of a variation of the chaitya- window motif on the pagas and 
the unbroken and emphatic contours of the latter are likewise distine- 
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live characteristics of the early Nagara temple. The apparent division 
of the bdcla into five vertical segments connects it with the Orissan 
development of the N cigar a design. At the top the bdda ends in 
several courses of inverted offsets forming a projected cornice over 
which the gandi is placed. The rop ol' the sikhara has tumbled down 
and the surface has an extremely battered appearance. In contrast 
to the sikhara with its rich traceried ornamentations with ridge-Lke 
terminations on the edges of the pagas, the body of the sanctum cube 
appears rather plain except for the ratha facets. The projected cor¬ 
nice with the remains of a continuous recess below, coupled with the 
plain appearance of the bdda, may suggest that the sanctum was 
originally enclosed by an ambulatory which has now vanished. What 
is interesting is the absence of bhumi-dmalakas demarcating the 
stages of the gandi, and also probably of the usual amalaka-sild as the 
crowning member of the iikhara. The absence of such features from 
the scheme of the sikhara constitutes definite departure from the usual 
Nagara design of the temple. Whatever the explanation of such curi¬ 
ous features, the affiliation of the temple fundamentally to the Nagara, 
design is clear and explicit as noted above, and from its general shape, 
refined contours and decorative scheme it appears to be dated about 
the tenth century A.D. 

One of the finest monuments of the Nagara design in this part 
of India is represented by the Siddhesvara temple (Fig. 72) at Bahu- 
lara (Bankura District, West Bengal). 1 C1 It is made of brick and is 
situated on a low mound, being originally surrounded by eight small 
subsidiary shrines and enclosed by a compound wall, all of which 
are now in ruins. The lemple is of the single-celled type, ancl the sanc¬ 
tum is approached by a vestibule in the thickness of the front wall 
with a triangular corbelled arch opening. It rests on a plinth which 
consists of several courses of elaborate mouldings and is of the ratha 
plan. The bcida or the sanctum cube is divided into five segments 
by three horizontal bands forming the bandhana and dividing the 
jdhgha into two halves. Besides the division of the plan into rathas 
the plainness of the walls is relieved by niches, those on the central 
rathas being capped by miniature sikharas. Several courses of pro¬ 
jected mouldings separate the bdda from the gandi. The latter has 
a chaste and refined contour, the corners as well as the edges of the 
pagas being rounded off. The whole surface of the gandi is covered 
with intricate traceries of the chaityct- window patterns, scroll-work 
and other designs. Of the last the most interesting are the tiers of 
miniature sikharas in the lower stages of the rcihd-pagas. This is 
a new interpretation of the logical theme of anga-sikharas on the 
body of the main sikhara, not met with so far; but it seems to have 
been characteristic of the Nagara temples of this region as is evident 
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from the temple known as Jatar deul in the Sunderbuns. The top ot 
the temple has tumbled down and the hand of time has been heavy 
on the mouldings and decorative patterns. Yet, considered as a 
whole, this brick monument, because of its graceful proportions, 
elegant contours and chasie style of decoration, seems to con¬ 
stitute one of the outstanding productions of Indian temple archi¬ 
tecture. Coomaraswamy 162 assigns the temple to the tenth century 
A.D. Dikshit 1 ” 3 thinks this date to be a century or two too early. 
From general architectonic shape and ornamental style a date in the 
eleventh century A.D. may not appear to be unreasonable. At 
Deliar (Bankura District, West Bengal) 1 ” 4 there are two stone tem¬ 
ples, of which the sikharas have gone. The treatment of the cube 
of the bddci m each case resembles that of the Sicldhesvara at Bahu- 
lara, and all the three may be regarded as belonging to the same 
conception and to approximately the same period. The brick 
temple, known as the Jatar deul (Fig. 73), in the Sunderbuns (West 
Bengal), 155 when in its original state, seems also to have been an emi¬ 
nent production of this conception. Modern conservation has en¬ 
tirely obliterated its original shape and features, hut originally, as 
appears from an earlier photograph, the temple had considerable 
architectural merits and closely resembled the Siddhesvara in plan, 
elevation and decorative treatment. 

From a study of the temples of the Ndgara design in this part 
of India it appears that they are unmistakably related to the Oris- 
san movement. As a class they are nearer to the early group of 
Orissa than to the typically Orissan, though the link with the latter 
cannot be entirely ruled out. One or two, as noticed above, may, 
again, be found to have significant affinities with the distant western 
movement. These apart, the Bengali temples may also be recognis¬ 
ed to have certain individual features. The Bengali architects dis¬ 
played, to a certain extent, a better sense of reserve and restraint 
than their contemporaries in other parts of India. They exhibited 
a more refined taste in the choice of their decorative patterns and 
their balanced adjustments. The Ndgara temples in Bengal may 
not have the grandeur of the massive and stupendous stone monu¬ 
ments seen in other parts of India; but they are surely more elegant 
and graceful, and the brick specimens in particular testify to a fine 
and mature knowledge of the Bengali builders in the science and 
art of building. 


3. Dravida. Style 

The nucleus of the Dravida temple, as has already been observ¬ 
ed, is the storeyed form of the Gupta temple and the rock-cut rathas 
at Mamallapuram supply an interesting stage in the development of 
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the Drdvida style. The Pallavas were eminent patrons of art and 
architecture. The early phase of the Pallava rule in the south is 
an age of great experiments in methods and forms. The “Cave 
style” of Mahendravarman Vichitrachitta was continued by his son 
and successor Narasimhavarman Mahamalla, but the latter initiated 
a new turn in the rock-cut method by shaping out free-standing 
monolithic rathas from granulitic boulder-like outcrops in imitation 
of structural forms. Eight such rathas 150 are still found at 
Mamallapuram, the seaport city founded by him at the mouth of the 
Palar river, 32 miles south of Madras, 

Every one of the rathas, except the DraupadI, exhibits a storey¬ 
ed elevation of the roof, each storey being terminated by a convex 
roll cornice ornamented with c/iaitya-window arches ( kudus as they 
are called in this part of the country), each enclosing a human head. 
The walls of the ground storey are broken up by pilasters and sculp¬ 
tured niches, while the upper storeys are surrounded by small pavi¬ 
lions (panchar ams). In spite of this general resemblance there may be 
recognised great divergences in shape and form which are, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, determined by the shape and plan of the sanctum cellas. 
The Nakula and Sahadeva rathas each has a rectangular plan round¬ 
ed at one end, and correspondingly the storeyed roof is surmounted 
by a vault with an apsidal back. This form, reproducing the design 
of the Buddhist chaitya halls, gradually went out of fashion. Among 
the other rathas we have the square as well as the rectangular plans. 
In the former the storeyed roof is topped by a domical member, the 
stiipi or stupika as it is called. The latter has an elongated barrel¬ 
shaped vault, with gables at the two ends, as the crowning element 
of the roof. In these two forms one may recognise the origin of the 
two fundamental components of the Drdvida temple, the uimarta re¬ 
presenting the sanctum with its pyramidal tower and the gopuram 
or the immense gateway leading to the temple enclosure. 

Of the square type of rathas, which furnished the starting point 
for the Drdvida vimana, the Dharmaraja is the most imposing as 
well as the most perfect (cf. Classical Age, Fig. 27). It consists of 
a square ground storey, with open pillared verandahs all around, 
which upholds a pyramidal tower of receding storeys ultimately 
capped by the octagonal stupika. Each storey is demarcated from 
the other by a convex roll cornice with chaitya- window arches 
(kudus), and the upper storeys are surrounded by small pavilions 
(paiicharams). Though the sanctum seems to be situated on the 
second storey, the pillared verandahs round the ground storey have, 
more of less, an appearance of an open ambulatory. It is not difficult 
to find in this type an adaptation of the earlier storeyed form of the 
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Gupta temple enriched by the introduction of new elements in the 
matier of detail, apparently of local origin. The stupikd or the crown¬ 
ing member is evidently a derivation from Those of the miniature 
rock-cut relief shrines at Undavalli (Guntur District]. The roll 
cornice appears in the caves of the Mahendravarman period and even 
earlier. The turretted roofs [pancharams) surrounding each upper 
storey are, no doubt, intended to fill up vacant spaces round the 
horizontal stages so as to conceal, to a certain extent, the storeyed 
elevation and to lend the tower a pyramidal shape. The Dharmaraja 
ratlia at Mamallapuram may, in these respects, be clearly recognised 
to be a typical example in which the distinctive elements of the 
Drdvida vimeina. may be said to have emerged and attained their 
characteristic expression. 

Of the two rectangular rathas, the Ganesa is the more interest¬ 
ing. With its storeyed elevation surmounted by a barrel-shaped 
vault with a gable at either end and pointed pinnacles at the top, it 
reproduces, though on a much reduced scale, the distinctive form 
and characteristics of the immense gopuram or entrance gateway to 
the spacious temple enclosure. The rectangular plan is eminently 
suitable for a gateway building and the barrel-vaulted roof is 
certainly the most effective covering' for a building of this plan. 
As such the type was selected as a convenient prototype for the 
gateway building, and the fundamental resemblance between the 
shape and form of the simple type of the rectangular ratlia, as illus¬ 
trated in the Ganesa, and those of the monumental gopurams of the 
later days leaves no doubt regarding their evident connection. At 
Mamallapuram the rectangular and the square types of rathas ap¬ 
pear side by side, each as an independent conception. Their associa¬ 
tion together to form two important elements of the Drdvida temple 
complex is an event that is still to come. 

With its beginnings in two distinct types of the Pallava rock- 
cut rathas of the first half of the seventh century A.D. the Drdvida 
style of temple passes through a long process of evolution and 
elaboration under different dynasties of kings who came to be 
politically supreme in the south. From the period of the Pallava 
rulers till the end of the Vijayanagara empire in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and even later, the style maintains a prolific activity, and a suc¬ 
cession of datable monuments, spread over the southern end of the 
peninsula, supplies definite landmarks in the development of the 
style. Confined within a comparatively small area the movement 
remains, more or less, compact and unilateral in spite of a history 
of approximately a thousand years, This long period may be divid¬ 
ed into several well-marked phases. Each succeeding phase starts 
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with the heritage of the preceding one, leading the style, along with 
a richer elaboration and maturity, to its ultimate logical fulfilment. 
In fact, there is no real break in the continuity of the tradition, and 
the strongly marked individualities, constituting the distinctive 
characteristics of the style, remain prominent throughout. 

With Narasimhavarman II, also known as Rajasimha Pallava 
(c. AD. 695-c. 722), the rock-cut method ceased and the rath a type 
was replaced by structural temples. The change to the structural 
method furnished the builders with greater powers and freedom, 
and the results of this change are noticeable in the striking advance 
that was made in the building art even within a generation. To 
Rajasimha’s reign may be assigned several interesting monuments 
of which three seem to have been of immense importance in the 
development of the style as a whole. The earliest of these stands 
at Mamallapuram and is now known as the “Shore” temple (Fig. 
74) 167 on account of its being situated on a point of land that juts 
out into the sea. A formal temple scheme is found to be already in 
a process of formation as the temple proper is placed within a 
quadrangular court enclosed by massive walls. The principal 
feature of the scheme consists of two shrines, asymmetrically 
attached to each other, each having its own pyramidal tower com¬ 
plete with a domical stilpikti and a pointed finial. The one to the 
east, facing the sea, is larger in dimensions and was apparently the 
main shrine dedicated to the god Siva. The western one was con¬ 
secrated to the worship of the god Vishnu. The towered sanctua¬ 
ries, each with a storeyed elevation terminated by a dome-shaped 
stupikd and with roll cornices and small pavilions at each stage, 
clearly reveal a derivation from the square type of rathas best 
exemplified by the Dharmaraja. Each tower has gained in height 
and there is a lightness and soaring quality in the attenuated and 
elongated shape of each. It is precisely these qualities which lend 
“more rhythm and more buoyancy” 158 to these rather loosely knit 
forms. A greater freedom, inherent in the structural procedure, 
was, no doubt, partly responsible for these qualities; but this alone 
could hardly account for the effect produced unless a new aspira¬ 
tion had been there. 

This aspiration leads to the unified conception of a temple' 
scheme in which all the appurtenances, that were to be distinctive 
of the Drdvida style of temple, are clearly expressed and harmoni¬ 
ously adjusted to one another. The first example of such a unified 
conception may be seen in the celebrated Kailasanatha temple, 159 
built by Rajasimha Pallava, not long after the Shore temple, at 
Kafichjpuram (Conjeeveram),- the capital city of the Pallava kings- 
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irom ancient days. This temple complex (Fig. 75), also known as 
the Rajasiriihcsvara after its royal builder, consists of the sanctum 
with a pyramidal tower and a pillared hall or mandapa (mantapam as 
it is known in this part of the country) with a fiat roof, both situated 
m a rectangular court enclosed by a peristyle composed of a series of 
cells [Text Fig. 32). The sanctuary stands near the western end of 
the court and is topped by a pyramidal tower of storeyed elevation of 
great beauty and graceful contours. This constitutes the principal 
feature of the entire scheme and is obviously a development from the 
monolithic prototype of the Dharmaraja ratha. In the pyramidal 
tower there is a far greater harmony in the different storeyed 
stages leading to a more effective design of this kind of superstruc¬ 
ture (Text Fig. 33). “From the somewhat compressed forms of the 
monolithic rathas to the more loosely-knit elements of the Shore tem¬ 
ple, we now arrive at a further effort to present the sikhara (sic.) 
in a suitable architectural form, well-proportioned, substantial, 
yet at the same time rhythmic in its mass and elegant in 
its outlines.” 160 A group of supplementary shrines, each repeat¬ 
ing on a smaller scale the form of the main shrine and attached to 
its free sides, may suggest, again, an advancement of the design of 
the vimana. There are doubts, however, whether these compo¬ 
nents were included in the original scheme. The peristyle of cells 
with its range of cupolas is also an interesting feature apparently 
connected with the future development of the style. 

In the composition of the Kailasanalha at Kanchipuram we 
have the first example of the unified design of a temple complex 
with many adjuncts that are to characterise the full-fledged Dravifia 
temple. Apart from the vimana, the pillared hall or mandapa, an 
invariable accompaniment of the Dravida temple, has already made 
its appearance and is placed in front of the sanctum, originally as a 
separate building but later on joined together by an intermediate 
hall forming the antarala. The sanctuary and the mandapa stand 
within an enclosed, court to which access is now obtained by two 
entrances in the eastern wall on two sides of a rectangular building 
with a storeyed elevation and surmounted by a barrel-shaped vault. 
This building now serves as a subsidiary chapel. From its position 
in the middle of the eastern, i.e. the front, wall axially in a line with 
the mandapa and the vimana, it is not difficult to find in this building 
the original entrance to the temple enclosure. The shape of this struc¬ 
ture, eminently suitable for a gateway building, and the manner in 
which it has been built and disposed, leave no doubt about its origittal 
function. The chapel, in which form we now see it, represents 
obviously a later deviation from the original plan. Its derivation 
from the rectangular type of rathas, like the Ganesa, is also clear 
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and explicit. With all the appurtenances, like the walled court, the 
gopuram, the pillared mandapa and the vimana, all complete and 
in their proper positions, the Kailasanatha at Kanchipuram may 
rightly be regarded as one of the key monuments ol the Drcivida 
style. 

The Vaishnava temple, known as the Vaikuntha Perumal, 161 
at Kanchipuram is also attributed to Rajasiihha Pallava and might 
have been begun not long after the Kailasanatha. Here a more 
developed sense of composition is evident in all the elements of the 
temple complex being combined into one architectural unit. The 
temple stands within a court which is approached by a portico in the 
east ( Text Fig, 34). On the outside the walls of the court are relieved 
by pilasters and niches, while on the inside runs a continuous colon¬ 
naded cloister separated from the central complement, the sanctum 
and its attached mandapa , by an open passage for circumambula- 
tion. The mandapa is a square pillared hall having an entrance 
in front and a vestibule behind which leads to the sanctum cella, 
The sanctum is also square in plan and has a pyramidal tower of 
four storeys capped by the octagonal dome of the stupika with a finial 
(Text Figs. 35 and 36). Each storey is disposed as a shrine, with two 
enclosed ambulatories in the lowest, an ambulatory and an open bal¬ 
cony in the second and an open balcony in the third. Each storey is 
separated on the exterior by roll cornices surmounted by parapets with 
ornamental cupola shapes at intervals, while the walls of the low¬ 
est are relieved by sculptures set between pilasters. In the disposi¬ 
tion of the different elements there is noticed not only a sense of 
unity but also an economy which is responsible for much of the 
architectural character of the monument. The Dravida temple style 
is already in the process of crystallisation. 

In the second half of the eighth century A.D. the power of the 
Pallavas began to decline and the notable advances, made during 
the previous phase, seem to have received a set-back. Though no- 
ambitious productions were taken in hand, the architectural acti¬ 
vities continued, as is evidenced by a number of monuments erect¬ 
ed during this later Pallava phase. Of these, the Muktesvara and' 
the Matangesvara 162 at Kanchipuram and the great temple at Pana- 
malai 163 are essentially of the same mode and style as those 
associated with the name of Rajasirhha Pallava. Certain smaller 
temples of this later phase, such as the Vadamallisvara at Oraga- 
dam 104 (near Chingleput), the Tiruttanesvara at Tiruttani 1 ® 5 and 
the Parasuramesvara at Gudimallam, 166 reproduce the apsidal form of 
the Sahadeva ratha. The movement, however, remained, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, static, but the standard, already achieved, was main- 
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tained unimpaired. The rich heritage of the Pallava building tradition 
thus passed on to the Cholas who supplanted the Pallavas as the 
dominant power of the South. 

In connection with the development, of the Drdvida temple in 
the Pallava period it would be useful to refer to a few productions 
of the style outside the confines of the Dravida country proper. 
One of the most significant is the Virupaksha temple at Pattada¬ 
kal 167 in the Chalukya territory (Text Fig. 37). The temple was built, 
according to an inscription, for LokamahadevI, the senior queen of the 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya II (c. A.D. 733-746) in commemoration 
of his having thrice conquered the Pallavas of Kanchi. There is a 
strong possibility of its design having been inspired by that of the 
Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram. There are epigraphic re¬ 
cords, both at Pattadakal as well as in the Kailasanatha at Kahchi¬ 
puram, which, read together, suggest that Vikramaditya, after his 
conquest of the Pallava capital, was much impressed by the latter 
temple, and so might have brought builders from the south for his 
own architectural undertakings. The Dravicla temple, in its funda¬ 
mental conception, was not new in the Chalukyan territory and 
there are two significant examples of earlier dates, namely the 
Meguti temple at Aihole, 163 built in A.D. 634, and the Vijayesvara 
or Sahgamesvara at Pattadakal, 169 erected by king Vijayaditya 
(A.D. 696-733), father of Vikramaditya II. Some scholars are, there¬ 
fore, inclined to recognise in the Virupaksha temple a natural deve¬ 
lopment of the Dravida conception in the Chalukyan region. But 
the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram and the Virupaksha at 
Pattadakal show an essential identity in respect of the plan and com¬ 
position. Such an identity is difficult to explain unless there had 
been a closer link between the two. There is every probability, as 
the inscriptions would tend to suggest, that the former was the proto¬ 
type of the latter. 

In shape and form and in matters of composition the Virupaksha 
at Pattadakal seems to be a duplicate of its prototype at Kanchl¬ 
puram. The Vijayesvara temple at Pattadakal belonging to the 
previous reign was also of Dravida conception, but there the 
different elements seem to be cruder in setting. In the Virupaksha 
a greater co-ordination of the different parts and their refined set¬ 
ting and execution represent a distinct advance on the Vijayesvara, 
an advance that was, in all probability, due to its contact with its 
southern prototype. Tire Trailokyesvara or Mallikarjuna temple 
(Fig. 76), iro built by TrailokyatnahadevI, a junior queen of Vikrami- 
ditya II, stands adjacent to the Virupaksha and is of the same general 
plan and design as the latter. 
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In I he Chalukyan territory several temples of the Dravidci. con- 
cep cion were built during this phase. But the most outstanding 
monument of this conception in this part of the country, and perhaps 
a unique creation of Indian architectural art, is the famous Kailasa 
at Ellora. 171 An entire temple complex (Fig. 78), completely hewn 
out of the living rock, as it is, it seems to have been a fitting sanctuary 
for the god Siva whose favourite abode is the Kailasa mountain. It 
was built by the Kashtrakuta kings who supplanted the Chalukyas 
m the sovereignty of the Deccan. Possibly begun during the time 
of Dantidurga, it was completed by Krishna (c. A.D. 758-773). The 
scheme resolves itself into four principal elements repeating the 
fundamental pattern of a Drdvida temple as we find in the Kailasa- 
natha temple at Kanchipuram or in the Virupaksha at Pattadakal. 
Seen as a whole, it has a closer alliance with the latter which, it is not 
unlikely, was its prototype. The differences that are noticed are, in 
a large measure, due to the necessities of the rock-hewn technique. 

The temple itself stands within a rectangular court surrounded 
by cloistered cells and approached in front by a double storeyed 
gatehouse, the precursor of the gopurams of later days. The court 
measures nearly 300 feet by 200 feet. The principal component con¬ 
sists of the vimdna and the mandapa , the two occupying an area of 
approximately 150 feet by 100 feet. This unit is raised over a lofty 
plinth, nearly 25 feet high, which forms, so to say, a ground storey 
The plinth is heavily moulded at the bottom and at the top, the inter¬ 
vening space being occupied by a frieze of boldly carved elephant 
(Fig. 77) and lion caryatids seemingly supporting the massive monu¬ 
ment, Over this substantial substructure stand the vimdna (Fig. 79) 
and the mandapa, the latter approached by grand flights of steps in 
the front, i.e. the western side. The flat roof of the mandapa is sup¬ 
ported on sixteen pillars arranged in small groups of four each at the 
corners, thus dividing the hall into cruciform aisles. From the 
mandapa a vestibule leads to the sanctum cella, the tower of which 
rises in four storeys and ultimately ends in a dome-shaped stupikd. 
From the level of the court to the apex the vimdna is 95 feet in height. 
Around the sanctum cella and enclosing the ambulatory, so to say, 
are arranged five lesser chapels, each repeating, on a smaller scale, 
the principal theme standing in the centre. 

In front of this unit and on the main .axis is, again, a detached 
flat-roofed mandapa for the bull Nandi, on either side of which 
stands a free-standing column (dhvaja-stambha) nearly 50 feet high 
from the level of the court, bearing at the apex the trisula or the 
sacred emblem of the god. The double storeyed gatehouse, forming 
the facade of the entire composition, is itself an imposing production, 
and in its gable roof we have possibly, like that of the Kailasanatha 
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at Kanchipuram, the germ of the future gopuram. All these units, 
though seemingly detached, are connected with one another by 
bridges. The entire scheme seems to be unified by an organic rhythm 
that governs the disposition and proportions of each unit. 

This vast temple complex, completely hewn out of the rock 
with all its elaborate appurtenances, strikes the beholder with a 
sense of wonder and awe when he visualises the stupendous task 
involved in such a process. From this standpoint it is, no doubt, a 
titanic production deserving to be ranked as one of the world’s great¬ 
est creations. Because of the disadvantages of the rock-cut technique 
the monument has been set within a deep pit, but those responsible for 
this unique conception sought to compensate for this defect by rais¬ 
ing the monument on an enormously high podium. Due to the 
technique followed the monument has the appearance of a sculpture 
on a grand scale than of architecture. There is no doubt that the 
sculptor’s art is the supreme fact of this conception, more so because 
of the superb carvings that cover all the free surfaces of the monu¬ 
ment. At the same time it is the genius of a master architect that lends 
unity and rhythm to the entire conception, and in this respect it is 
also a grand piece of architecture. The unique boldness of its tech¬ 
nique and the beauty of its execution have made it widely known, 
and aptly has the Kailasa at Ellora been described as ‘'the world’s 
greatest rock poem”. Among the temples of the Drdvida conception 
this is the most northerly one. Apart from its singular technique, 
in the vastness of its scheme, in the orderly treatment of its parts 
and in its superbly graceful execution it is also one of the most 
eminent productions of Drdvida architecture. 

About the end of the ninth century A.D. the Pallavas had to 
make way for the Cholas who became the dominant power in the 
South. During the regime of the Cholas the Drdvida style of temple 
architecture enters a brilliant and distinctive phase. The produc¬ 
tions of the early phase of the Chola rule are usually small, yet each 
represents a complete formation in which the relation with the 
Pallava tradition remains clear and unmistakable. When compared 
with the productions of the last days of the Pallavas, those of the 
early Chola phase display a certain freshness of spirit that may indi¬ 
cate a revivifying of the style from the dormant state in which it 
had fallen. These initial attempts represent a transition from the 
Pallava to the Chola development of the Drdvida temple style. 

Of the monuments of the early Chola phase, the Vijayalaya 
Cholesvara temple at Narttamalai 172 is interesting for its circular 
shrine chamber enclosed within a square ambulatory. The erection 
of this temple is usually 1 attributed to Vijayalaya, the first of the 
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imperial Cholas. The circular shrine is rather an unusual design 
in this class of temples, but the pillared mcindapa, the storeyed tower 
of the vimana lopped by the stiipikd, and the diversification of the 
external walls by pilasters and recesses belong evidently to the 
Pallava tradition. 

The initial phase of the Chola development of the Dravida tem¬ 
ple is best exemplified in the Korahganatha at Snnivasanallur 1 70 
(Trichinopoly District). It possibly belongs to the reign of Paran- 
taka I (A.D. 907-953). It is of modest proportions and consists of 
the sanctuary and its attached mandapa, the two covering a total 
length of 50 feet. The conception is essentially Pallava. But at 
the same lime a more rational attitude is recognised in a simplifica¬ 
tion of its parts that emphasises the “value of plain spaces together 
with due sense of the character and correct location of the archi¬ 
tectural features required for purposes of embellishment”. 174 There 
have also been significant changes in the design and form of the 
pillars. The wall surfaces are divided by pilasters into niches, each 
occupied by a full-length figure sculpture in very high relief, resem¬ 
bling almost a statuary in the round. Another interesting and dis¬ 
tinctive feature, unknown in the previous phase but a characteristic 
element in the decorative scheme of a Dravida temple of the subse¬ 
quent periods, is the string-course with a row of griffin-heads in the 
stylobate. Fundamentally of the same conception as the Pallava 
temples, the Korahganatha at Srinivasanallur heralds also a new 
phase in the development of the Dravida temple style under the great 
Cholas. 

The Chola power reached its zenith under Rajaraja the Great 
(A. D. 985-1014) and his son Rajendra Chola (A.D. 1012-1044),' ,T ~ 
and it is to these two monarchs that we owe two supreme creations 
of the Dravida temple style. Conscious of their unrivalled supre¬ 
macy and vast resources, these two monarchs set about erecting two 
stupendous monuments as lithic testimonies, so to say, to their reli¬ 
gious devotion and dignified majesty. The first of these was built 
at Tanjore, the seat of Chola sovereignty, by Rajaraja the 
Great, and is known as the Brihadisvara, otherwise called Rajaraje- 
svara after its royal builder. According to the temple records the 
construction was begun some time about A.D. 1003 and completed 
in A.D. 1010. 176 The second was erected about A.D. 1025 by 
Rajendra Chola in the new capital city of Gangaikondachclapurarn 
which this monarch founded in commemoration of his extensive 
conquests. It is in these two grand and lofty temples that one may 
visualise the mighty resources of the Chola power at its height. 

The BrihacRivara temple at Tanjore 177 stands within a walled 
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quadrangle, 500 feet by 250 feet, which is preceded by an outer 
court, 250 feet square (Text Fig'. 38). The latter, originally intend¬ 
ed for minor shrines and residential appurtenances, is of very little 
architectural interest. The present gopitram in front, i.e. the eastern 
wall, is, again, a much later erection. A second gopuram, situated 
axially to this outer gateway, leads to the principal quadrangle with 
a colonnaded cloister all around. Near the back end of this court rises 
majestically the great vimana (Fig. 80) with the forward comple¬ 
ments of the temple complex—a large mandapa, a pillared portico 
and a Nandi shrine—-combined axially in front. All these structures 
are, by themselves, sufficiently important productions, functionally 
as well as architecturally, but in no way do they interfere wdth the 
effect of the grand and massive pile of the vimana towering above 
everything in its vicinity. Together they cover a total length of 180 
feet, while the pyramidal vimana rises to a height of 190 feet. In 
dimensions alone the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore is one of the 
boldest and most daring conceptions of Drdvida architecture. No 
less impressive is the architectural treatment of the whole. There 
is a clarity in the disposition of its parts, each organically related to 
the other. This, coupled with a correct sense of decorative scheme, 
leads to the creation of a superb monument, distinguished alike for 
its rhythm, poise and dignity. 

The magnificent pile of the vimana, which constitutes the domi¬ 
nating feature of the entire composition, may be divided into three 
principal sections, namely the upright cube enclosing the sanctum 
cella with its ambulatory, the lofty and massive pyramidal body 
ascending in thirteen diminishing zones, and the crowning element, 
the graceful dome-shaped stupika (Text Fig. 39), The first is 82 feet 
square rising to a height of 50 feet from the base. Along the hori¬ 
zontal section this huge mass is broken up by five projecting bays 
alternating with recesses, and this theme, continued light up to the 
top of the pyramidal tower, emphasises the vertical aspect of the 
conception. Along the vertical axis the wall section is divided into 
two equal stages by a bold and heavy cornice-like moulding that 
casts a deep horizontal shadow. The hays, above and below, are 
occupied by image-niches with the sides treated like pilasters sepa¬ 
rated by deep recesses. The pyramidal section of the vimana is 
evidently a derivation from the Pallava prototype, the gradually 
diminishing zones in its composition being clearly reminiscent of 
the storeyed elevation of the earlier towers. In the Tanjore vimana, 
however, the horizontal aspect of the storeyed stages has been sup¬ 
pressed for the sake of an emphatic vertical contour. The shallow 
horizontal lines separating the zones, intersecting with the vertical 
bays of the lower section continued on the tower, create a beautiful 
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architectural pattern, the fundamental idea of which is vertical to 
all intents and purposes. In this massive pyramidal pile there is a 
sense of strength and stability, and at the same time a rhythmical 
quality of soaring verticalism, accentuated further by the clome- 
sliaped stiipikii which, poised over die four-square top of the pyramid 
“like a light but substantial globe”, 176 by its contrast and with flam¬ 
boyant niches at the sides, appears to imparl an effect of airy light¬ 
ness to the entire composition. “Unquestionably the finest single 
creation of the Dravklian craftsmen”, rightly observes Percy 
Brown, 173 “the Tanjore vimana is a touchstone of Indian architec¬ 
ture as a whole”. 

Within the precincts of the Brihadisvara temple stand a few 
other structures, all subsequent accretions of different periods. Of 
these, the temple of Subrahmanya represents an exquisite piece of 
decorative architecture, richly carved, that equally attracts the 
admiration of the visitor. It belongs to a late date, about the 
eighteenth century A.D. 

About A.D. 1025 Rajendra Cho]a constructed another stupend¬ 
ous monument in his new capital city of Gahgaikondacholapurarn. 180 
Built within a quarter of a century, it resembles fundamentally the 
great conception of his father. Unfortunately, it has suffered much, 
and not a little of its spoliation has been due to what K.A. Nilakama 
Sastri 181 describes as “modern predatory engineering”. It now 
stands amidst the mud huts of the desolate village, a mere stranded 
shell of its former prosperity. 

Like its predecessor, the great temple at Gahgaikondachola- 
puram is also contained within an immense walled quadrangle, and 
the remains of a substantial bastion at the south-east angle would 
indicate that this was disposed in the shape of a fortress enclosure. 
Much of the surrounding walls has now disappeared. Within the 
court the principal composition occupies a rectangle, about 340 feet 
by 100 feet, with its long axis from east to west, and consists of a 
large mandapa, 175 feet by 95 feet, and the massive vimana , 100 feet 
square, with a connecting vestibule. The main entrance in the 
middle of the eastern wall of the mandapa is designed as an impress¬ 
ive portal, while two subsidiary entrances are provided in the 
northern and southern walls of the vestibule, each in the shape of 
a deeply recessed doorway flanked by two domineering figures of 
dvdrapalas on the two sides. The mandapa is a relatively low build¬ 
ing with a flat roof supported on a cluster of pillars, more than 150 
in number, arranged in colonnades in the interior of the hall. In this 
pillared hall, substantial in dimensions, one may recognise the 
nucleus of the “thousand-columned mandapas ,} that were to eonsti- 
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tute a distinctive feature of the Druvklu temple-complexes of the sub¬ 
sequent ages. An individual appearance is imparted to the interior 
by the division of the platform supporting the colonnades along its 
centre by a wide passage at the ground level, with a similar passage 
carried round the entire inner circuit of the hall. The vestibule 
connecting the two principal components, the flat-roofed mandapa and 
the pyramidal vimana, has two rows of massive square piers. Its 
roof rising above the level of that of the mandapa contributes an 
effective ensemble to the exterior elevation of the entire composi¬ 
tion. 

The vimana, though larger in horizontal dimensions than the 
Tanjore one, is only 160 feet high. The treatment of the lower up¬ 
right section is essentially the same as that at Tanjore. But in the 
tapering body above, which consists of eight diminishing zones, 
the introduction of curves, in place of the strongly pronounced 
straight lines in the previous example, adds a richer note to the 
creation of Rajendra Cho]a. The Chola power in the time of this 
monarch had reached its most affluent state, and this is reflected in the 
increased richness and exuberance of this later structure. As Percy 
Brown 182 aptly comments: “There is a voluptuousness in the later 
structure, the beauty of ripe femininity, in contrast to the masculine 
strength of the earlier type. But in comparing these two architec¬ 
tural productions they present much more than a difference in kind. 
Stately and formal as an epic may epitomise the Tanjore vimana 
while the later example has all the sensuous passion of an eastern 
lyric, but it seems to go even deeper than that. Each is the final 
and absolute vision of its creator made manifest through the medium 
of structural form, the one symbolising conscious might the other 
sub-conscious grace, but both dictated by that ‘divinity which has 
seized the soul’ 

In these two eminent productions of the two greatest monarchs 
of the Chola dynasty the Drdvida temple style reaches its supreme 
expression. In the mighty sweep of the Tanjore vimana there lias 
been achieved a complete balance between stupendous architectural 
mass and aspiring verticality. Here the form dominates the composi¬ 
tion, all ornament, however exuberant, being subordinated and com¬ 
plementary to it. At Gaiigaikondacholapuram also the architectural 
form remains dominant in the conception, but the ornament has 
grown richer and, though still subservient to the architectural 
lineaments, predicts a restless impatience that seems destined to 
overstep its limits and overflow in plentiful growth. 

After Rajendra Chola the vigorous days of the expanding power 
of the dynasty were over'. The style also loses much of its force 
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and tends to become more and more ornate and florid. After the 
supreme upheaval it enters a baroque phase in which the activities, 
though practically undiminished, were concerned with productions 
of no more than ordinary interest. In the twelfth century A.D., 
the Chola power was on the decline and in its last stage, engaged in 
a life ancl death struggle with the rising power of the Pandyas and 
refractory feudatories. This led to the collapse of the dynasty in 
the second half of the thirteenth century A.D. and the Pandyas for 
a time gained dominance in the south. During this Chola-Pandya 
phase a semblance of the former achievement of the style is notice¬ 
able in two productions, the Airavatesvara at Darasuram la3 and 
the Kampaharesvara or Tribhuvanesvara at Tribhuvanam, 1 d4 both 
in the Tanjore District. The two seem to have been close to each 
other in time and to denote a revived impetus to building art. But 
this impetus is concerned, not so much with the production of any 
robust architectural form, as with the creation of an effect by reite¬ 
ration of the same elements and by increased elegance and richness 
of ornamental detail. The temple-complex grows more elaborate, 
and the formal scheme of the vimana and the mandapa is surround¬ 
ed by several accessory shrines and mandapas, all forming a com¬ 
pact group within an enclosure or a number of concentric enclo¬ 
sures, each approached by a gopuram or gopurams. The Darasu- 
ram temple seems originally to have a number of such enclosures 
with a gopuram for each. In this temple one of the manfiapas, 
axially in front of the principal scheme, is designed in the shape 
of a chariot drawn by elephants. During this phase, and parti¬ 
cularly in the Pandya period, increased importance is given more 
and more to the temple precincts than to the main scheme, with the 
result that the latter dwindles in importance in relation to the 
former, more exuberant in design and execution. The gopuram 
comes to occupy a more prominent position in the temple scheme 
and gradually grows to imposing size and dimensions, until with its 
soaring height it dwarfs the vimana standing in the midst of the 
enclosure. The tendencies, noticed in the Pandya period, find their 
fullest expression in the Vijayanagara epoch, during which the exu¬ 
berance of the late Chola and Pandya phases leads, so to say, to an 
unrestricted extravagance. 185 

4. Chdlukyan Style 

The Vesara style of Indian temple architecture, according to 
the Silpa texts, was prevalent in the region between the Vindhyas 
and the river Krishna. This style, it has already been observed, has 
been equated by some scholars with what is known to the archaeo¬ 
logists as the Chalukyah style which flourished in the southern parts 
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o£ the Bombay State, or, more precisely, the Kannada country. The 
style seems to have emerged under the rule of the Later Chalukyas 
who dominated the politics of the Deccan for a little over two hun¬ 
dred years beginning from the later part of the tenth century A.'D. 
It is known to have reached its ripest expression in the Mysore 
territory under the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra. 

The Chalukyan style cannot, however, be said to have an in¬ 
dependent origin of its own, but represents “an outgrowth of the 
earlier Dravidian style, so modified in its development by the 
Western temple-builders as to have attained a separate style in their 
hands.” 1813 The genesis of the development may be traced back 
to the days of the early Chalukyan kings in the seventh and eighth 
centuries A.D. when, at Aihole and Pattadakal, Drdvida as well as 
Ndgara temples were being erected side by side. It is the simulta¬ 
neous co-existence of activities in Drdvida and Ndgara temple- 
building that provided an opportunity for a certain amount of ad¬ 
mixture of the ideas of the two. The result is a development that 
leads to the emergence, under the aegis of the Later Chalukyan 
rulers, of a separate and individual style which has been referred 
to as intermediate between the Indo-Aryan ( Ndgara ) and the Dravi¬ 
dian (Drdvida) and described as a mixed or hybrid one. But in the 
making of this style the Ndgara conception played a relatively 
less important part. It is the Drdvida conception that forms the 
nucleus of future developments. The influences of the Ndgara 
style are felt in the occasional introduction of a few motifs, in treat¬ 
ment and ornament, which, however, do but little change the form 
and character of the Chalukyan temple that remain fundamentally 
Dravidian. 

The Chalukyan temple, like the Drdvida, consists of the two prin¬ 
cipal components, viz. the vimdna and the manclapa, with sometimes 
an additional open mandapa in front. The former is surmounted by 
a pyramidal tower of storeyed elevation with a dome-shaped crown¬ 
ing member, while the latter are covered by flat roofs supported 
on pillars. In course of time there is a marked tendency to com¬ 
press the heights of the storeyed stages of the vimdna. At the same 
time ornamental niche motifs, repeated one above the other up 
the ascent of the tower, simulate the vertical bands of the northern 
spire. In this is felt, no doubt, an inspiration from the Ndgara 
sikhara. The Chalukyan temple presents further an essential 
divergence from the Drdvicla in not having its cells enclosed within a 
covered ambulatory. 187 The mandapas, again, are usually wider 
in dimensions than the vvm&nas. In the treatment of the exterior 
"walls there seems to have been a blending, again, of Ndgara and 
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Drdvida ideas. The walls are broken up by rat ha offsets In the 
characteristic Ndgara fashion, furl her spaced at regular intervals 
by pilasters in accordance with the usual Drdvida mode. The 
recesses, thus formed, are usually filled up by niches with super¬ 
structures of the Ndgara or of the Drdvida style, thus producing a 
retrain of great artistic beauty. A further elaboration is noticed 
in the stellate plan based on the system of rotating squares. In the 
Chalukyan territory there is only a single example of this plan in 
the temple of Dudcla Basappa at Dambal. In the Hoysala temples of 
Mysore the star-shaped plan becomes the usual fashion. A few 
of the Chalukyan temples are distinguished for their multiple- 
shrined compositions in which two, three or four shrines are found 
arranged around a central mandapa hall. Such a composition with 
its multiple towers presents, not unoften, an extremely pleasing 
view, and in this respect a few of the Hoysala temples constitute 
notable and impressive productions. Apart from architectural 
treatment, the Chalukyan temple, or its descendant the Hoysala, is 
also characterised by an exuberant plastic ornament covering all 
the external surfaces which seem to have a richly fretted appear¬ 
ance, from the base to the top. In the interior the pillars and the 
door-frames, as well as the ceilings, are also exuberantly treated in 
the like manner. The pillars themselves sometimes bear evident 
traces of being turned on lathes. All ornaments, whether on the 
pillars, door-frames or ceilings, have usually been imparted a highly 
lustrous polish so as to glow in the dim light in the interior. Consi¬ 
dered as a whole, the Chalukyan temple represents one of the most 
ornate and florid expressions of Indian architecture. 

Of this style there are innumerable remains within the old 
Chalukyan boundaries. The Hoysala mode, its later offshoot, is also 
represented by a large number of temples in the Mysore territory. 
Indeed, there is hardly any village in either of these regions that 
does not contain an old monument, either complete or mutilated, 
and a few of the notable centres usually have more. It is possible, 
therefore, to refer only to a few significant examples which 
help us in following the development of the style. The emphasis 
is more on stylistic sequence than on chronological implications. 

At Kukkanur in the Hyderabad State there is a number of old 
temples of which the Kallesvara 188 is important as marking an 
advance over the older prototype of the Drdvida temple towards 
the direction of the Chalukyan. It consists of the vimdna and the 
mandapa with a connecting vestibule between the two and a pro¬ 
jecting Nancff porch in front (Text Figs. 40 and 41), This exterior 
walls are effectively broken up by slender pilasters at regular intern 
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vals with occasional insertion of a shrine or an identical structural 
motif in the recesses so formed. The introduction of structural 
motifs in place of figure sculptures, characteristic of this part of 
the scheme in the Dravida temple, represents a notable modifica¬ 
tion in the scheme. Further, the storeyed stages of the tower arc 
reduced in height, and the domical apex, with a double curve, also 
introduces a significant innovation. Again, a gable-shaped motif 
in the middle of each storeyed stage on each face indicates the 
beginning of that simulated vertical band up the height of the tower 
which is so distinctive of the later Chalukyan temples. In these 
respects the Kallesvara at Kukkanur, though retaining a distinct 
Dravida shape and outline, exhibits a leaning towards the Chalu¬ 
kyan form that is soon to emerge. 

The next notable step in the formation of the Chalukyan style is 
supplied by the Jain temple at Lakkundi 189 or Lokkigundi, as it 
was known In the ancient days, situated seven miles to the south¬ 
east of Gadag in the Dharwar District. Coarse-grained sandstone 
of the earlier prototypes is replaced in this temple by a fine-grained 
black chlorite schist, and the size of the masonry is also much reduc¬ 
ed. This change, continued in the later temples, enabled the artists 
to treat the surfaces in greater detail and ornament, and the ten¬ 
dency henceforth is towards a rich and florid expression which lends 
such a distinctive character to the style. “Tire change in the 
material”, Cousens 190 observes, “was conducive to the change in 
the style”. 

The Jain temple at Lakkundi (Text Fig. 42) seems to have 
been the earliest among a number of old monuments at the place 
and its style is not far removed from that of the Kallesvara at Kuk¬ 
kanur. It consists of the virndna, an intermediate vestibule and a 
mandapa with a forward open pillared hall, all axially combined. 
The. treatment of the exterior surfaces is generally of the same man¬ 
ner as that in the Kallesvara, but a greater ornamental effect has 
been introduced by a rich motif which takes the shape of a small 
pilaster surmounted by a turret and arched over by a cusped scroll 
of the most beautiful character rising from two slender pilasters 
at the flanks. Tire wide projecting eave, with a straight-edged in¬ 
cline, around the open pillared hall, is not only a useful feature but 
also a notable innovation in as much as it becomes a characteristic 
feature of the later development of the style. 

Of this formative phase there are many other examples in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the Chalukyan territories. The Muktesvara temple 
at Chauddadampur 191 on the eastern boundary of the Dharwar 
District is a neat little structure that indicates a further advance 
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in the development oi the style (Text Fig. 43). The wide eaves 
over the porches are now double curved in outline, and in con¬ 
formity with this a smaller eave of the same character runs around 
the rest of the building. Such eaves henceforth constitute regular 
features in the temple scheme. It is interesting to note that the 
pillared porches of the mandapa are enclosed by kakshasanas, 
evidently a northern feature. The ornaments on the exterior wails 
are far richer and bolder and a greater amount of surface decora¬ 
tion is applied to the mouldings of the plinth. The tower has at¬ 
tained the typical Chalukyan form. The storeyed stages, now 
considerably reduced, are fairly obscured by the exuberant plastic 
detail that covers the surfaces. The niche-facets in the middle are 
fully emphasised and, repeated one above the other, simulate more 
completely the vertical band that characterises the northern 
sikhara. The domical crowning member “sits closer down upon 
the top’' 192 and has a double flexion with a horizontal band in the 
middle. 

Of the same formative phase as the Muktesvara are the temples 
of Siddhesvara at Haveri 193 (Text Fig. 44), Somesvara at I-Iaral- 
halli 194 - and Siddharamesvara at Niralgi, 195 all in the Dharwar Dis¬ 
trict. Among these the Somesvara with its triple towers has an im¬ 
pressive appearance, and the three, along with the Muktesvara at 
Chauddadampur, might belong to the close of the eleventh or the 
beginning of the twelfth century A.D. 

In the twelfth century A.D. the style reaches its maturity and 
supreme expression. This phase is illustrated by a fairly large 
number of temples in different parts of the Chalukya country. 
One of the most significant temples that illustrate the style at its 
best is that of Kajsivisvesvara at Lakkundi, 190 which in its present 
shape dates from the latter half of the twelfth century A.D. It is 
a double-shrined temple, the second shrine facing the principal 
complex axially on the east (Text Fig, 45). The storeyed arrange¬ 
ment of the tower is, no doubt, there, though a superabundance of 
decorative detail almost masks the horizontality of its conception. 
Moreover, in the centre of each side the diminishing repeats of tre¬ 
foil niches up the ascent of the tower emphasise strongly a vertical 
urge just in the manner of the prominent vertical bands of the 
northern sikhara. From the base to the top the entire exterior sur¬ 
face is encrusted with rich ornamental detail, bold in design and 
exuberant in expression. The deep and crisp plinth mouldings 
produce a sparkling effect of light and shade. On the walls may be 
seen the usual motifs characteristic of the style, but treated with 
a sense of volume and depth unknown in the monuments of the 
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earlier phase. The embellishment of the tower, rich as well as vari¬ 
ed, is far more delicate and refined, while the decorative treatment 
of the doorways excels anything seen up till now. Each doorway 
(Fig. 83) is a perfect example of delicate and intricate chiselling, 
and some of the bands are so undercut as to resemble fine filigree 
or lace work. The temple of Kaslvisvesvara, on this account, has 
been regarded as one of the most eminent productions of decora¬ 
tive architecture. There might have been a certain idea of volup¬ 
tuousness in its exuberant ornamentation, but the scheme, as a 
whole, is perfectly balanced so as to express the style at the zenith 
of its power. 

An equally effective production, expressive of the high water¬ 
mark of Chalukyan style, may be seen in the temple of Mahadeva 
at Ittagi 197 in the Hyderabad State, built in A.D. 1112. It forms 
the central scheme of a number of structures raised on a terraced 
platform, and is the only one now in a fairly tolerable state of 
preservation. The inscription recording its erection styles the 
temple as devcilaya-chakravartl or ‘the chakravartl among temples’, 
and this title seems to be fully deserved. In the balanced and 
harmonious proportions of its parts, in the orderly disposition of its 
exuberant ornamentation, all elegantly wrought, the Mahadeva 
temple at Ittagi may rank as one of the best examples of its class. 
Cousens describes it as “probably the finest temple in the Kanarese 
districts after Halabid in Maisur”. 198 

The Mahadeva temple at Ittagi is larger in dimensions than 
the Kasiviivesvara at Lakkandi and its decoration seems to he even 
more elaborate than that of the latter. It consists of the usual com¬ 
plements of the sanctum, the vestibule and the mandapa, together 
with another open hypostyle hall in front, aligned axially from west 
to east (Text Fig. 46; Fig. 81). The hypostyle with its original range 
of sixty-eight pillars 199 of varied and complicated designs is itself an 
imposing conception. A central complement of four pillars of the 
most bewildering pattern supports a coffered ceiling, the triangular 
space left at each corner being worked out into a rich fretwork of con¬ 
voluted arabesque of the most spirited workmanship. A small ania- 
rala with the figure of the bull connects this hypostyle with the man¬ 
dapa which is of the usual design with two approach porticos on the 
two opposite sides. The carving of the doorway is, again, a marvel of 
decorative workmanship. With regard to the ornamental work on 
the pillars and door-frames Meadows Taylor 200 says, “no chased 
work in silver or gold could possibly be finer”, and this description 
is fully deserved. The exterior walls of the mandapa as well as of 
the vimana (Fig. 82) carry the usual decorative scheme, bold and 
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richly wrought, and the tower above is, again, a rich fretwork of 
sculptured designs. The rich and elaborately worked trefoil repeats 
successively one above the other, the soft and graceful curves in 
the contours and the breaking up of the prominent roll mouldings 
of the earlier temples by deep cusps with ornamental repeats are 
all designed to accentuate the vertically of an otherwise horizontal 
conception. In the appearance of this tower, superbly conceived 
and delicately wrought, one may recognise the nearest approach to 
that of the Hoysala temple which represents the ripest manifesta¬ 
tion of Chalukyan style. 

Among the many temples of this mature phase of the style a 
few other monuments deserve special mention. One is the temple 
of Mallikarjuna at Kuruvatti 201 in the district of Bellary (Text Figs. 
47 and 48). It consists of the sanctum, the connecting vestibule and 
the manclapci, forming a compact group, together with a large pavilion 
for Nandi, which is a separate structure, placed axially in front. 
The pillars in the interior of the mandapa as well as in the portico 
are richly patterned in the usual manner, but particularly interest¬ 
ing are the boldly carved leaning figure brackets on the upper parts 
of the pillars supporting the architraves above. Such flying 
brackets had also been employed in other temples, but they have 
mostly been removed. At Gadag (Dharwar District) 202 there is, 
again, an important group of temples, mostly in a mutilated state. 
Of these, the temple of Sarasvatl is interesting as showing the plan 
of an inner sanctum within a covered ambulatory, this being the 
only occurrence of such a plan among the Chalukyan temples. The 
temple of Somesvara (Text Fig. 49; Fig. 84) is also an interesting 
one. In the division of its wall section into two stages, in the intro¬ 
duction of the figure sculpture as a decorative element of the wall, 
and, to a certain extent, also in the treatment of the plinth mould¬ 
ings it supplies definite points of contact between the Chalukyan 
temple and its offshoot, the Hoysala. 

The only specimen of a star-shaped plan within the Chalukya 
territory is the temple of Dodda Basappa or Dodda Vasavanna 
(Fig. 85) at Dambal 203 (Dharwar District), and in this respect it 
supplies another point of contact with the Hoysala temple, in which 
the stellate plan is the usual one. The principle governing the stel¬ 
late plan has been discussed more than once. A square rota¬ 
ting round a central axis and stopping at regular intervals in 
course of the rotation would result in a plan of foliated points, 
like those of star, touching the periphery of a circle at points' 
equidistant from one another. This plan, wherever found, is 
characteristic of the sanctum only, but here at Dambal not only 
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Lhe sanctuary, but also its attached mandapa, is star-shaped in plan. 
The former is designed by the square stopping at six equidistant 
points and the latter at eight. The result would be twenty-four 
foliated angles In the plan of the sanctum and thirty-two in that of 
the mandapa, the two giving an outline, as Cousens says, 204 “of a 
serrated 8” (Text Fig. 50). But because oE the junction of the two 
components and the introduction of the two entrances in the latter 
on the south and the east, the former has only nineteen and the latter 
only twenty-one foliated angles. The angles of the plan, carried 
up the walls and continued on the tower, result in a sparkling effect 
of light and shade along with an accentuation of the vertieality of 
the conception. The temple seems to have been the furthest from 
the Drdvida conception which forms the starting' point in the develop¬ 
ment of the Chalukyan temple, and if the intermediate stages 
had not been known, it would have been difficult to establish its link 
with the prototype. The storeyed stages have now been transformed 
into mere string-courses, but the serrated angles effectively break 
up the horizontal conception with the prominent vertical offsets that 
are carried right up to the top of the tower. The topmost member 
of the tower, now much compressed, has also the serrated indenta¬ 
tions, in conformity with the plan of the lower section, and looks 
not unlike the ribbed amalaka-sild of the northern sikhara. The 
predominantly angular scheme may likewise be recognised in the 
treatment of the pillars of the southern portico. The date of the 
temple is uncertain, but from its style it may be placed somewhere 
about the latter half of the twelfth century A.D. In the Dodda 
Basappa temple at Dambal vre have perhaps an extreme manifesta¬ 
tion of the Chalukyan temple which already seems to have lost its 
early vigour and tends to become insipid. 

The Chalukyan style reaches its highest development and the 
peak of plastic ornamentation in the Mysore territory under the 
Iioysalas of Dvarasamudra. There are nearly eighty temples in the 
Hoysala mode in different parts of this territory, and their link with 
the Chalukyan temple is clear and obvious. The scheme of the Hoy¬ 
sala temple is, on the whole, similar to that of the Chalukyan. 
Multiple shrines grouped round a central mandapa constitute a 
favourite composition in the Hoysala modes and with this the Chalu¬ 
kyan temple is also familiar. What the Hoysala builders did was 
to elaborate the design to the extreme, as apart from double and 
triple-shrined compositions there may be seen also quadruple and 
even quintuple-shrined temples. In the grouping of a number of 
shrines in a single composition the Hoysala mode cannot, hence, be 
said to be distinct 205 from the Chalukyan. For the sanctuaries the Hoy¬ 
sala builders usually preferred a stellate plan, and of this the Dodda 
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Basappa temple at Dambal in the Chalukyan style furnishes a not¬ 
able instance. The stellate plan, as noted above, is also met with 
occasionally in several of the regional expressions of the Nagara 
temple style. The typical Hoysala temple usually stands upon a 
high and wide basement with its sides aligned to those of the build¬ 
ing it supports. The wide terrace left around served the purpose 
of an outer ambulatory, there being none in the interior. 

In the architectural treatment of the surfaces the Hoysala tem¬ 
ple presents, no doubt, certain divergences, but these divergences 
result not so much from the practice of an altogether different mode 
as from an attempt to impart a greater plastic exuberance to the 
walls. The lofty plinth, sometimes nine or ten feet in height, is 
divided by a number of prominent horizontal bands with exquisite¬ 
ly carved designs, animal as well as floral, each band being separated 
from the next by a deep recessed shadow. Friezes of elephants, 
horses, grotesques, birds, narrative panels, etc., occasionally alter¬ 
nating with floral arabesques, occupy these bands, the place of each be¬ 
ing defined by a specific convention. The beginnings of such a treat¬ 
ment of the plinth may be recognised in a few of the eleventh century 
Chalukyan temples, as noted above, but in the Hoysala temple the 
bands have increased in number and variety, and are characterised 
by an amazing plastic exuberance, the like of which has not been 
met with before. 

A continuous cornice or projecting eave around the entire struc¬ 
ture terminates the wall section. In the man^apa this section is in 
a single stage and is occupied by kakshasanas with perforated grilles 
above, each between moulded pillars regularly spaced. In the 
vimana the wall surface is divided in two stages by a lesser cornice. 
The upper stage, patterned by pilasters and mural shrines, follows 
a conception already established in the Chalukyan temple. The 
treatment of the lower one signifies a notable development. This 
stage is occupied by a continuous frieze of sculptures, representing 
divinities, apsarasas , etc., each under a foliated canopy. Each is an 
independent element, exquisitely carved with a minute elaboration 
of detail, and can scarcely be regarded as an architectural piece. In 
the Hoysala temple the vimana walls supply a vast sculptured pano¬ 
rama of Plindu mythology in all its manifold details. It is to be 
noted that such a treatment of the vimana walls, apart from the 
plastic exuberance which is typically Hoysala, seems to have been 
anticipated in the Somesvara temple at Gadag mentioned above. 

The tower of the Hoysala temple is, no doubt, derived, in the 
ultimate analysis, from the Dravicki , the horizontal tiers of mouldings, 
diminishing as they go up, being clearly reminiscent of the storeyed 
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stages of the latter. At the apex the much compressed parasol¬ 
shaped member may also be recognised to have its prototype in the 
dome-shaped stupikd of the Dravida. vimana. At the same time the 
Chalukyan tendency of emphasising the vertical aspect is equally 
evident in the chases of the stellate plan below being carried up 
and leading to a fluted texture of no mean artistic beauty. The hori¬ 
zontal and the vertical systems that make up the tower may seem 
to have balanced each other; but the succession of miniature turret- 
like motifs on each fluted chase registers an emphasis on a vertical 
tendency. An extreme variegation of the principal compositional 
elements by numerous facets, string-courses and the like, though 
exquisite as specimens of applied art, eventually results in a dis¬ 
solution of every purposeful form and outline. Moreover, com¬ 
pared to the horizontal dimensions the Hoysala temple seems to 
have a much too low elevation. But this apparent defect is, to a 
certain extent, minimised by its situation within an enclosed court 
which prevents its contrast with larger objects. Within the court 
the temple has the appearance of a richly carved casket in sandal 
wood or ivory, and in works of this kind the Mysore craftsmen had 
been justly famous for centuries past. 

A study of the typical features of the Hoysala temple leaves 
no doubt as to its being an offshoot of the Chalukyan. It illustrates 
a rich and exuberant expression of those tendencies which charac¬ 
terise the Chalukyan movement. Nevertheless, the Hoysala temple 
fails to impress the visitor architecturally. The general idea con¬ 
veyed by a temple of the Hoysala mode is that it is the work, not of 
a builder, but of a sculptor. The amount of decorative work and 
sculpture distributed over the surfaces of a single temple is enorm¬ 
ous. The Iioysalesvara temple at Iialebid, one of the latest in the 
series, will sufficiently illustrate this. Each decorative band of the 
plinth extends to a length of over 700 feet, the lowest alone having 
as many as 2,000 figures of elephants in various attitudes and moods. 
And to realise more fully the enormity of the task involved one 
has to note that there are nine such bands constituting the plinth 
(cf. Pig. 86). In the lower stage of the vivuina the frieze of sculp¬ 
tures, each of more than half life-size (cf. Fig. 87), occupies a length 
of some 400 feet. The upper stage of the vimuna walls, the cornices, 
and the mandapa with its richly patterned pillars, kakshasanas and 
perforated screens are likewise covered with an exuberant incrusta¬ 
tion of plastic detail. Every work is deeply undercut and intricately 
chiselled with a dexterity that seems to be unrivalled. Technical 
skill apart, one wonders when he realises, perhaps with a sense of 
awe, what stupendous labour and patience have been expended in 
the production of a single monument. It is not without a sense of 
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appropriateness that the Hoysala temple has been described as 
■‘sculptors’ architecture”. As Percy Brown 200 says, “these Mysore 
temples owe their character more to the sculptor than to the mason. 
Gone is the structural basis, the fundamental framework evolved 
through the experience of the previous workers in the field, and 
in its place is an arrangement of manifold planes, projections and 
courses of masonry, each intricately carved and beautiful in itself, 
even beautiful in aggregation, but not, as a whole, amounting to a 
work of significant architecture in the full sense of the word.” 

There is a large number of temples in the Mysore territory 
illustrating this sculptors’ architecture. Many of the more im¬ 
portant conceptions are without any superstructures, which were 
either never completed or have fallen down. In most cases it is the 
substructures, i.e. the plinths and the walls, which alone remain. 
These with their amazing display of sculptural exuberance enhance 
in a greater measure the plastic character of the style. The most 
typical and well-known examples which enable one to have a complete 
picture of the style are the Kesava temple at Somnathpur, the Chenna 
Kesava at Belur and the Hoysalesvara at Halebid. 

Of these the first was erected about A.D. 1268 and is one of the 
latest of the series, but it is still in a perfect state and illustrates the 
Hoysala mode in its full maturity. 207 It has a triple-shrined composi¬ 
tion and is situated within a quadrangular court with a cloister of cells 
all around. The temple (Text Fig. 51; Fig. 88) stands on a high 
terrace and, with three shrines arranged on three sides of a central 
mavdapa which is projected in front as an open hypostyle, it 
assumes the shape of a cross, the greatest length and breadth 
respectively being 87 and 83 feet. Each of the shrines is of a stellate 
plan, the wide terrace below also following its indentations. Each 
of the shrines is surmounted by a tower, also stellate in shape, which 
rises to a height of 30 feet. The dimensions of the building are, 
no doubt, moderate, but all parts are perfectly balanced in their pro¬ 
portions and completely in accord with one another. The effect of 
the whole, set within a cloistered court, is elegant as well as pleasing. 
The fundamental scheme and the disposition and embellishment of 
its parts are in the characteristic Hoysala manner, already described. 

The Chenna Kesava temple at Belur 208 is a much larger con¬ 
ception. Here we have a number of temples and other accessory 
structures enclosed within a walled court, measuring 380 feet bv 
425 feet and approached by two gateways in the eastern wall. The 
principal temple, that of Chenna Kesava, dates from A.D. 1117 and 
is situated in the centre, with other temples and structures distri¬ 
buted around it without any symmetrical arrangement. Nevertheless, 
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on account of their rich embellishment the assemblage on the 
whole looks picturesque. The Cheima Kesava consists of a sanctum 
ol stellate plan and a pillared mandapa, having deeply recessed 
sides, wilh a connecting vestibule between the two, the whole being 
raised on a substantial terrace following' the indentations of the 
complex in all its details (Text Fig. 52). Both inside and out 
there is a rich overlay of ornamental detail; but with the tower over 
the sanctum gone, the appearance cannot be said to be architecturally 
much impressive. 

The Ploysalesvara temple at Halebid 203 has been regarded as 
the “highest achievement of the Chalukya-Hoysala school of archi¬ 
tecture”. 210 Halebid or Halebidu, now a straggling village ill the 
Hassan District of Mysore, represents the site of the ancient city of 
Dvarasamudra, the capital seat of the Hoysala kingdom for nearly 
two centuries. The ancient city is marked bj 7 ' the walls that once 
enclosed it; but there is nothing within, except the remains of a 
number of temples, Brahmanical as well as Jain, which now consti¬ 
tute the only records of its former splendour and intense religious 
activity. One of these was the Kedaresvara 211 perhaps the ‘chapel 
royal' of the Hoysala kings. A drawing of the temple, made in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century A.D, and now in the Mackenzie 
collection (Library of the Commonwealth Relations Office, London), 
shows the building as complete. Fergusson 212 described it as 
<f a gem of Indian architecture” and had deplored the state of 
utter neglect which left it a prey to rank vegetation that had already 
begun to eat into its core. In spite of his warning and recommenda¬ 
tion for protective measures, nothing practically was done to save 
this important monument of antiquity. 

The Hoysalesvara (Fig. 89) is the principal temple in this city 
of ruins. It was, no doubt, a grand conception, but much of its 
architectural character has been impaired by the total absence of 
its superstructure which had probably never been completed. It is 
usually assigned lo the middle of the twelfth century A.D. But the 
style of its elaborate plastic work already shows a certain loss of 
early quality and vigour marking a decline in the tradition. This 
might indicate a rather late date for the beginning of the concep¬ 
tion which remained incomplete, the work having probably been 
stopped with the fall of the kingdom in the early years of the 
fourteenth century A.D. 

In double-shrined temples it is the usual practice to place the 
two shrines facing each other with the mcintfapa connecting the two. 
But the scheme of the Hoysalesvara consists of two temples of the 
same dimensions, situated side by side and joined to each other by 
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their adjoining transepts (Text Fig. 53). Cut into two halves., 
each would be a complete structure with a sanctum and a 
pillared mandcipa, with an intermediate vestibule between the two 
and a detached pillared pavilion in front. Each sanctum is of a 
stellate plan and the attached mundapa has recessed sides, the two 
being skilfully joined by a substantial buttress on either side. The 
entire scheme is raised over a wide terrace closely following the 
indentations of the elaborate plan above. The pavilion in front of 
the southern sanctuary is a more ambitious and elaborate structure. 
That of the northern is much smaller in dimensions and 
simpler in disposition. II is in these frontal adjuncts that one may 
recognise some lack of harmony in an otherwise balanced configu¬ 
ration, and the question remains whether these frontal pavilions 
were parts of the original conception. 

The effect of the interior with closely set pillars of overwrought 
detail is one of congestion, if not of confusion. But the exterior ele¬ 
vation (Fig. 89) has certain redeeming features in spite of the exuber¬ 
ance of plastic treatment. The different sections along the vcitical 
axis are beautifully adjusted to one another in their harmonious pro¬ 
portions. The numerous vertical chases, textured by horizontal 
sculptured bands and friezes of plastic shapes (cf, Figs. 86 and 87), 
all deeply cut with minute elaboration of detail, lend to the exterior 
a variegated effect of light and shade. The plastic quality, however, 
with signs of tautness and stylisation, is not of very high order. 
Still, the treatment is good enough for effect. An “unending wealth 
of relief work”, says Percy Brown, 213 “was distributed over the 
exterior surface of this temple, but it is the incredible intricacy 
with which each detail of this extensive conception was treated that 
is so overwhelming, filling the spectator with astonishment. In the 
marvellous minuteness of its technique alone, there is no thought 
of time, space or limitations of any kind. . . . The temple at Halabid 
is the supreme climax of Indian architecture in its most prodigal 
plastic manifestations.” 


5. Exotic Types 

Apai't from buildings of the three styles, described above, there 
are types of structures which are either entirely exotic in shape or 
form, or represent developments that are quite significant. In the 
secluded valley of Kashmir Lalitaditya Muktapida (c, A,D. 724-760), 
one of the most famous of the Kashmir monarchs, inaugurated a 
golden era of building activity. The earliest monuments of this 
phase belong to Buddhism, and of these, the group of buildings 
at Parihasapura—a stupa , a monastery and a chaitya —was conceived 
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m imposing dimensions. Each of these buildings reproduces the 
characteristic form of the type and calls for little comment. 

The most prolific activity of this classical phase is recognised in 
the erection of Brahmanical temples. 214 The type, once established, 
remained uniform throughout. The typical Kashmir temple is 
peripteral in composition. The temple is situated within a quadran¬ 
gular court enclosed by a peristyle of cells and approached by one 
or three porticos. The portico itself is a monumental composition, 
and the peristyle a broad and imposing conception. This kind of 
conception is also noticed in India proper, and in Kashmir this compo¬ 
sition might have been derived from the Buddhist establishments. 
But apart from this, the Kashmir temple has a special character of 
its own which excludes it from the general course of Indian archi¬ 
tectural movement, as outlined above. To a certain extent, the 
temple in Kashmir has a distinctly un-Indian appearance, and this 
is particularly emphasised by its pillars, the treatment of wall sur¬ 
face, and the elevation of its superstructure. It has a double pyra¬ 
midal roof obviously derived from the usual wooden roofs common 
in Kashmir. There is a triangular pediment enclosing a trefoil niche 
on each of the three sides with a similar pediment over the door¬ 
way in front, the pediments being repeated on each stage of the 
pyramidal roof. The pillars are fluted and surmounted by capitals 
of the quasi-Doric order. Another speciality is the ceiling of the 
roof, either of wood or of stone, which takes the form of a lantern 
formed by overlapping intersecting squares. These features lend a 
distinctive character to the Kashmir temple and betray certain 
extra-Indian inspiration. One of the earliest conceptions, and per¬ 
haps the most impressive even in its ruins, is the celebrated Sun 
temple of Martand (Text Figs. 54 and 55), built by Lalitaditya, and 
this appears to have been the model for the subsequent ones. Other 
typical temples may be found at Vangath, Avantipura (Avantesvara 
and Avantisvami, the latter (Text Fig, 56), like the Martand, constitut¬ 
ing another touchstone of the type), Patan, Payar, Buniar, and 
Puranadhishthana or Pandrethan. The type was confined within 
the limits of Kashmir. Its influence on the design of the Gop temple 
in Kathiawar cannot be proved, as noted above. 

In the other extremity of Northern India the excavations at 
Paharpur (Kajshlahi District, North Bengal) 213 have laid bare the 
remains of a temple which some scholars declare to be of a type 
entirely unknown to Indian archaeology, The colossal structure, 
measuring 356' 6" from north to south and 314' 3" from east to 
west, occupies nearly the centre of the immense quadrangle forming 
the monastery, the far-famed Somapura mahavihara of old. Tire 
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ground-plan 216 consists of a gigantic square cross with angles of 
projection between the arms (Text Fig. 57). The temple 
(Fig. .90) rose in several terraces, with a eireumambulatory gallery, 
enclosed on the outer side by a parapet wall around the monument, 
in each of the two upper terraces. Access to the first and second 
terraces was obtained by the extensive staircase provided on the 
north. 

This apparently complex plan becomes very simple when the 
monument is examined and studied from the top downwards. 
Dikshit 217 appears to be right in observing that “the plan of the 
Paharpur temple was the result of a pre-meditated development of 
a single central unit, in which future expansion was in a sense pre¬ 
determined in a vertical direction, that is in the setting up of new 
floors, etc. but not laterally”. A hollow square pile in the 
centre, shooting high up above the terraces, provides the pivot round 
which the entire plan of this stupendous monument has been con¬ 
ceived. The walls of this lofty central unit form a sharp square, 
and in order, most probably, to relieve this monotony, provision was 
made in the second upper terrace for a projection, consisting of a 
chamber and an ante-room, on each face, leaving out a portion of 
the whole length of the square at either corner. This arrangement 
resulted in a cruciform shape with one projecting angle between the 
arms of the cross. The eireumambulatory passage with the parapet 
wall was made to run parallel to the outline of this plan. A similar 
rectangular projection on each side was also added on the first, i.e. 
the next lower, terrace thus variegating the plan still more. The 
basement conformed to the alignment of the first terrace structure 
with the result that the angular projections in the plan of the first 
terrace and that of the basement were three each between the arms 
of the cross, to which an additional projection was added by the 
staircase landing just in the middle of the northern arm. An en¬ 
closure wall, strictly conforming to the basement plan, with only 
a slight deviation near the main staircase, runs round the monu¬ 
ment. There are reasons to believe that this complete plan from 
the basement to the top, along with the different component ele¬ 
ments, belongs to a single period of construction, and the evidences 
of later repairs, additions and alterations did not fundamentally 
affect the general arrangement and plan. An earlier prototype of 
the Paharpur temple has been reported to have been discovered at 
Lauriya Nandangarh in North Bihar. 218 But so far as can be 
gathered from the published reports and reproductions, the angles 
of the Nandangarh monument appear to be purely decorative and to 
have originated from an entirely different conception. The dispo¬ 
sition of the angles is different at Nandangarh, and every re-entrant 
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angle has been strengthened with a buttress. The peculiar arrange¬ 
ment of the projections of rectangular structures round the base¬ 
ment at each lower level, which resulted in the projecting and re¬ 
entrant. angles that we see at Paharpur, is absent at Lauriya 
Nandangarh. The Paharpur monument may be said to have its own 
distinctive characteristics and no exact parallel has so far been found 
elsewhere in India. It should be noted that the existing basement 
of a later structure within the monastic quadrangle 219 at Pahlarpur 
seems to be a close replica of the main temple. Here the plan is 
more perfect and symmetrical with the provision of approach-steps, 
in all the directions, instead of in the north only as we have in the 
main temple. 

It has been suggested by Dikshit 220 that the main shrine of this 
colossal edifice was situated at the top, i.e. on the third terrace, and 
consisted of a square cella with a circumambulatory verandah all 
round. The evidence, now before us, is, however, against any such 
inference, and in view of the extremely mutilated condition of the 
monument at the top it is difficult to follow Dikshit’s line of argu¬ 
ment on this point. If such had been the case, the grand staircase 
on the north ought to have extended beyond the second terrace to 
reach the third. There are definite indications, however, that it ter¬ 
minated with the second terrace and no access to the third terrace, 
if there had been any, had been provided for in the original monu¬ 
ment. The hollow square pile forming the central unit of this stu¬ 
pendous structure exhibits a brick-paved floor inside “roughly at the 
level” of the second terrace with its projected chambers. But no 
access to this inner square from the chambers has been found, nor 
is there any evidence that there was originally such an access which 
had been blocked up at a later period. Under the circumstances, 
the paved platform in the centre of the hollow square, which had 
been strengthened by a deep soling of bricks and several courses of 
offsets, does not appear to have served any function, except to add 
to the solidity of the foundation of the lofty walls of the central 
square. So far as the arrangement of the temple goes the sanc¬ 
tuary could have neither been situated at the top nor inside the cen¬ 
tral square pile. 

Regarding the plan of the temple Dikshit has made one plausi¬ 
ble suggestion that a four-faced (Chaturmukha, Chaumukha ) Jain 
temple, which existed very likely at the site, might have furnished' 
the barest model 251 of the present structure. This is a pertinent 
suggestion which is worth more serious consideration than has been 
given to it. In this connection we should also take into account a 
particular type of temples at Pagan in Burma, 222 which may be re- 
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garded as an adaptation of the Chaumukha shrines of the Jains. 
The type represents a square temple with four figures of Buddha, 
set in recessed niches, on the four faces of a solid masonry pile 
standing in the centre of a surrounding corridor or corridors and 
approached by entrance vestibules on one or more of its faces. The 
Pagan temples seem to offer a striking analogy to the plan of the 
second tei’raee of the Paharpur temple, and may be compared with 
profit for the many problems that surround this unique Indian 
monument. The walls of the central square pile at Paharpur do 
not exhibit any evidence of being provided with niches, but, bear¬ 
ing in mind the analogy of the Pagan temples and of the Chaumukha 
shrines, a suggestion that images were installed in the ante-rooms 
on the second terrace does not appear to be quite improbable. It 
is to be noted that these ante-rooms still bear traces of brick plat¬ 
forms abutting on the walls behind, and these were probably intend¬ 
ed as pedestals of the images that were once set on the four sides 
of the central square pile. 

The walls of the temple were built of well-burnt bricks, laid 
in mud mortar, and considering the materials used, it is remarkable 
that after a lapse of so many centuries parts of it are still standing 
to a height of about 70 feet above the ground level. The plainness 
of the walls is relieved on the outer face by projecting cornices of 
ornamental bricks and bands of terracotta plaques, set in recessed 
panels, which run in a single row all around the basement and in 
double rows around the circumambulatory passage in the upper 
terraces. In contrast with these terracotta plaques, the lower part 
of the basement is embellished with a number of stone sculptures in 
high relief, which are almost wholly Brahmanical, but extraordi¬ 
narily varied in style. 223 

The main fabric of the temple belongs to a single period of 
construction, most likely to the time of Dharmapala who was res¬ 
ponsible for the foundation of the monastery around it in the latter 
part of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century A.D. The 
temple has been exhumed in an extremely fragmentary state and 
the form of the superstructure, the method of roofing, and other 
details are difficult to ascertain now. Marshall 224 assumes the temple 
to have been a “gcirbha-chaitya” or a hollow pagoda. Such was also 
the view of R, D. Banerji 225 who described the main shrine of the 
temple as consisting of a “hollow-roofed chamber”. But hollow-roofed 
shrines are extremely rare, if not unknown, and it is reasonable to 
infer that the temple was capped by some sort of superstructure. The 
terraced arrangement of the structure would appropriately suggest 
a roof rising in receding tiers over the vaults spanning the different 
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circumambulatory corridors. The square masonry pile in the centre, 
on the analogy of the Pagan temples, may be said to have supported 
a curvilinear sikhcira as the crowning element of this colossal edi¬ 
fice. This sort of roof and superstructure suits not only the analogy 
of the Pagan temples, but also the evidence of shrines shown in 
relief in East Indian sculptures or sketched in miniature in East 
Indian manuscript illuminations. At Pagan the central pile is solid¬ 
ly designed. But at Paharpur, probably to reduce the weight of 
the stupendous building and to guard against resultant sinking, it 
was left hollow, though sufficient stability for the accumulating 
weight, as the monument rose up, has been ensured in the enormous 
girth of each of the four walls. 

The temple type at Paharpur has been frequently described as 
entirely unknown to Indian archaeology. The Indian literature 226 
on architecture, however, often refers to a type of building, known 
as sarvatobhadra, which should be a square shrine with four entran¬ 
ces at the cardinal points and with an ante-chamber on each side 
(chatuhsala-griha). It should have uninterrupted galleries all 
around, should have five storeys and sixteen corners and many beau¬ 
tiful turrets and spires. The temple at Paharpur, as now excavated, 
approximates in general to the sarvatobhadra type as described in 
Indian texts on architecture. It is a many-terraced temple, each 
terrace approximating to the height of a storey, consisting, perhaps, 
of a votive shrine in each of the four projected faces and surround¬ 
ed by a continuous circumambulatory passage in the second terrace, 
with further projections and passages at the next lower terrace to 
extend the building commensurate to its height, a measure that re¬ 
sults in so many projecting and re-entrant angles of the ground plan. 
Thus in Indian temple architecture the type does not appear to have 
been quite unknown. It is only the disappearance of the other 
examples that has been responsible for the view that the Paharpur 
type is a novel one in Indian temple architecture. The Sastrcis 
enjoin such a type for the kings and the gods, and if our reconstruc¬ 
tion of the elevation of the temple is accepted, a fair popularity of 
the type in Eastern India is evidenced by representations of this 
type of shrines in the sculptures and paintings hailing from this 
region. Many of the mounds in Bengal, that can still be traced as 
rising in terraces, may perhaps reveal, on excavation, other remains 
of such a type of temple. The ruins of a temple, generally similar 
to the Paharpur plan, but of much smaller dimensions, have acci¬ 
dentally been laid bare at Birat (Rangpur District, North Bengal ). 227 
From the standpoint of elevation, with a tiered roof of several stages 
surmounted by a curvilinear tower as the crowning superstructure, 
the Paharpur temple seems to have combined two distinctive fea- 
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tures of two of the prominent types of Indian temple architecture, 
the Bhadra and the Rckha as they are known in Orissa, and may, 
for the sake of convenience, be described as the Bhadra-Rekha type 
of temple. From the representations of similar temples in. the sculp¬ 
tures and paintings, the type may be taken to have been character¬ 
istic of Eastern India. 

The importance of the type of temple laid bare at Paharpur in 
the history of Indian colonial art and architecture in South-East 
Asia is immense. Unfortunately, it is not possible here to enter into 
a detailed discussion of this question. It is sufficient to say that 
this type of temple in Eastern India profoundly influenced the archi¬ 
tectural efforts of Further India, specially Burma and Java, the ori¬ 
gins and associations of which had been taxing the archaeologists 
since the time of James Fergusson. The square temples at Pagan 
in Burma present remarkable points of similarity with the Pahar¬ 
pur temple. 228 The points of divergence between the two are also 
many, and though the shape of the Paharpur monument might have 
afforded a possible scope for imitation by the Burmese builders, 
there must be recognised a fundamental difference in the general 
conception and arrangement of the Pagan temple as a whole. Dik- 
shit refers to Chandi Loro Jonggrang (Fig. 91) and Chandi Sewu 
in Central Java as offering the nearest approximation to the plan 
and superstructure of the Paharpur temple. “The general view of 
the former”, Dikshit writes, “with angular projections, truncated 
pyramidal shape and horizontal lines of decoration reproduces the 
prominent characteristics of the Indian monument.” The plan of 
the main temple of the Chandi Sewu also strikingly resembles the 
plan of the second terrace of the Paharpur temple. To this may be 
added further the terraced elevation and unbroken eircumambula- 
tory galleries in both the Javanese monuments, exactly as we find 
them at Paharpur. The Paharpur temple belongs clearly to an ear¬ 
lier period, and the close connection between Eastern India and the 
Archipelago is an established fact. In view, therefore, of the closer 
similarity between the Paharpur temple on the one hand and the 
two Javanese ones on the other, “the possibility is clearly suggest¬ 
ed of the Indian monument being the prototype.” 220 

II. SCULPTURE 
1. GENERAL REVIEW 
A. Groivth of Regional Schools 

The eighth and ninth centuries saw the consolidation of that pro¬ 
cess of conscious regionalism that had made itself felt already in the 
seventh century. For a whole millennium, roughly from about the 
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third century B.C. to about the seventh century A.D., Indian art ad¬ 
mits, despite local variations due to local tastes and visions, of a 
common denominator at each different stage of evolution and ful¬ 
filment. Towards the end of the seventh and beginning of the 
eighth century A.D. the regional spirit gradually asserts itself. The 
classical tradition of an all-India art lingers for one or two centu¬ 
ries, but the regional spirit gradually gets the better of the Indian. 
This regional outlook reacts on other aspects of culture as well. 
The local scripts and dialects begin slowly to take shape, with a 
strong accent on the autochthonous traits, during the next two cen¬ 
turies, and it is in this period that we have to seek for the genesis 
of all major scripts and languages of mediaeval and modern India. 

B. Mediaeval Trend 

Plasticity of the fully rounded and modelled form had been the 
most significant characteristic both of classical Indian sculpture and 
painting. A movement now starts towards summarising the round¬ 
ed volume in the direction of fiat surface and linear angles. Swel¬ 
ling and smooth round lines develop sharp edges; compositions tend 
to become linearised with emphasis on sharp angles, horizontals, 
verticals, and diagonals; and curves that had so long been convex 
turn into the concave. Already in some of the reliefs of the fifth 
and sixth centuries (for example, in a few fifth century reliefs from 
Nagari, Chitor; sixth century Dhamek stupa frieze of abstract geo¬ 
metric patterns; early seventh century relief on a bronze bowl illus¬ 
trated by Coomaraswamy), 230 one witnesses the presence of certain 
of these traits. But sculpture being essentially and intrinsically 
three-dimensional, and plasticity of the fully rounded and modelled 
form having been the most important exponent of the classical tra¬ 
dition, it resisted for long the intrusion of these ‘mediaeval’ ele¬ 
ments. But painting, which is essentially two-dimensional, offered 
much less inherent resistance to the new conception of form. In 
the ninth century wall-paintings at Ellora we find these traits as¬ 
serting themselves so emphatically and exuberantly as to suggest 
past practice over a considerable period of time. Here the gliding 
modelled lines are replaced by sharp and thin lines, modulated cur¬ 
ves by sharp and pointed angles, and roundly modelled surfaces by 
flat coloured spaces. It did not take long for sculptural art to be 
touched by this new art form which evidently opened up a new 
field for further exploration. Both in painting and sculpture (main¬ 
ly in terracotta) this new conception of form had far-reaching re¬ 
sults in store, How they were registered through the ages will be 
evident from a consideration of West-Indian and Rajput sculptures 
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of the tenth-twelfth centuries, West-Indian, mainly Gujarati, book 
and textile illustrations of the twelfth-fifteenth centuries, Burmese 
painting of the eleventh-thirteenth centuries, early Rajput minia¬ 
tures of the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries, Bengal terracottas and 
wood-carving of the seventeenth-nineteenth centuries, and certain 
Deccani and Orissan miniatures of the seventeenth-nineteenth cen¬ 
turies, to mention only a few. 

The ‘mediaeval’ trend was not valid for the whole of India, nor 
was its impression registered everywhere at the same time. It was 
most visible in Western India, namely Gujarat, Rajputana, Central 
India and certain Himalayan tracts. But, despite isolated instances 
of earlier date, the mediaeval conception of form does not become 
general in these regions before the tenth century, and then it grows 
with time within the regions just referred to. So far as sculpture 
is concerned, other regions of India, mainly Eastern India, Deccan, 
the Far South, remain more or less untouched by this conception 
and draw in the main from the rich heritage of the classical tradi¬ 
tion. 


C. Cult-images and Canonisation 

The pivot of early mediaeval sculpture is the human figure, both 
male and female, in the form of gods and goddesses and their attend¬ 
ants. Such gods and goddesses were there in the preceding centu¬ 
ries as well, when their iconography came to be formally fixed ac¬ 
cording to basic principles of mathematical proportion, balance, and 
other relations on the one hand, and lakshanas and lanchhanas re¬ 
quired by the myths, legends, and ideologies of .respective cults on 
the other. This fixation of the iconography of cult-images—whether 
in the garbha-griha or on the walls of temples—was the result as 
much of creative artistic experience as of the integration of the 
religious experience by the artist himself. The value of the image 
during the Gupta and post-Gupta periods does not lie simply in its 
being an intermediate symbol to help realising an ultimate object; 
it is realisation itself, both artistically and spiritually, and since it 
is so. the value is connected with artistic quality as well. What was 
thus born from within the creative genius came now to be fashioned in 
strict accordance with minute regulations laid down in the canonical 
texts. The cult-image was mainly conceived as an object to be used by 
the devotee to help concentrating his mind for realisation of an ulti¬ 
mate object outside the image itself. The image had thus no in¬ 
herent relation either with the devotee or with the artist; it existed 
apart and was identical neither with his inner experience nor With 
his ultimate object. Such instrumental and intermediary value of 
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the cult-image conditioned in the main the attitude of the artists, as 
they usually worked for the devotees who happened to be their 
patrons. With ever-increasing demands such images had to be 
turned out in hundreds, and since their value lay solely in the ser¬ 
vice they rendered as an instrument, they did not call for transfu¬ 
sion of the artist’s creative or spiritual experience into the object 
of his creation. 

In a situation like this, the majority of the cult-images that 
were meant to be worshipped, especially those that were popular 
and hence in great demand, namely, Vishnu, Surya, Uma-Mahes- 
vara, Buddha, etc., did not attain a very high degree of artistic ex¬ 
cellence. A procession of endless monotony of form uninformed by 
any inner experience and without any registration of individual 
creative genius, meets the eye. It is only in rare instances that 
images were expressions of the artist’s creative genius and attain¬ 
ed high artistic standards. But such examples are few and far 
between. Yet, it cannot be denied that the standard of average cult- 
images of the period maintains a fair level even as objects of art; 
that they do so was to a great extent due to accumulated knowledge 
of a high order and inheritance of a rich and prolonged experience 
on the one hand, and well and correctly laid regulations of mathe¬ 
matical relations, of artistic proportion and balance, and of ritual 
and iconography on the other. In elasticity and transparency, in 
illumination and depth of feeling and experience, therefore, early 
mediaeval sculpture can bear no comparison with that of the classi¬ 
cal age to which these qualities belong. Canonisation of past ex¬ 
perience—creative and spiritual—ultimately resulted in thinning 
the experience itself, and a thinned experience, though capable of 
producing good art, cannot produce great art. 

Since the cult-images of early mediaeval art rest on the assured 
foundations of a regulated and canonised structure of form, it main¬ 
tains a more or less uniform standard of quality in all art-regions 
of India. There is hardly any major deviation anywhere, any evi¬ 
dence of a novel experience or any tangent shooting in any new 
direction. Everywhere the art moves within the limits of estab¬ 
lished practice and within canonical injunctions; and within each 
art-province it moves forward along the arrow line of time in more 
or less uniform pace. Curiously enough, the creative climax of each 
art-region is not reached at one and the same time all over India, 
but at different periods. In Bihar and Bengal it is reached in the 
ninth and tenth centuries; in Orissa in the twelfth and thirteenth; 
in Central India in the tenth and eleventh; in Rajputana in the 
tenth; in Gujarat in the eleventh; and in the Far South in the tenth 
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centuries. It is in the Deccan alone that the story is one of increa¬ 
sing torpor and petrifaction; indeed, Deccan ceases to be a sculptu¬ 
ral province after the eighth century. 

Since the image is an object to help concentration of the mind, 
it faces the devotee full and square, and its attributes, flexions, and 
attitudes are all gathered on the surface, so as to draw the devotee’s 
eyes straight on them and fill his mind with its entire and total 
presence. Whether the image is a relief in various grades or 
worked in the round, it is always conceived and executed in term 
of the surface as well as of the vertical plane. In seated and stand¬ 
ing figures the vertical direction is obvious, but even in reclining 
images the emphasis is more on the verticality than on the horizon¬ 
tal rest. The attendant divinities or pdrsva-devatds, whether ac¬ 
companying the main image in the sanctum or appearing separately 
in the niches of the outer walls of temples, are also treated on the 
same principle as those of the cult-images themselves; in rare in¬ 
stances there is a relaxation of canonical and monographic injunc¬ 
tions. They are also relaxed where minor divinities like dikpdlas 
are concerned. 


D. Non-iconic Figure Sculptures 

A large part of the art of these centuries is primarily religious, 
and whatever secular themes are handled and find place on the 
outer walls of the temples are accepted as serving the needs of a 
life religious in aim and inspiration. It therefore reflects inevit¬ 
ably the experience of past centuries as well as of contemporary 
life; not the experience of any individual but the integrated expe¬ 
rience of the cults and communities themselves. It is not the cult- 
images alone that have well-established types which are hardly 
ever transformed by any peculiar personal artistic experience, but 
other figures also conform to more or less standardised types within 
each art-province, and hardly reveal any personal attitude or expe¬ 
rience of the artist. 

The multitude of figures relate themselves to a large variety of 
motifs and subjects. There are narrative reliefs, legendary illus¬ 
trations, historical or semi-historical scenes, music and dance scenes, 
mithuna couples in a variety of poses and attitudes, toilet scenes, 
domestic scenes and scenes of daily life, array of warriors and ani¬ 
mals, drummers, flute-players, etc., the rampant leogryph, and the 
woman and the tree (sdlabkanjika) , among many other motifs. 
Some of these, as for example, the woman and the tree, the leogryph, 
the dikpdlas, and the mithuna couples are repeated almost ad nau¬ 
seam, to impress on the onlooker, it seems, the insistence and ever- 
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presence of certain fundamental principles of life. Floral and vege¬ 
tal devices are almost conspicuous by their absence; even when, if 
at all, they make their appearance, they are formally mechanical 
and stereotyped, and have hardly any place or importance in the 
entire composition. They are relegated to the borders or to the 
background whence they impart but a decorative value to the re¬ 
liefs. On the other hand, early mediaeval art is rich in abstract 
geometrical devices, throwing deep light and shade and with lines 
cut in fiat and sharp angles and edges. Such devices are to be found 
in abundance, endlessly repeated either as border decorations or 
independently by themselves. Like the floral-vegetal devices, they 
have hardly any relation with the composition of relief. Animal 
or human figure, tree or floral-vegetal design, abstract devices, etc. 
—all receive in the hands of the artist equal share of importance; 
accent is distributed evenly over all or on none; but since the 
figure sculpture, mainly human figure, is the pivot round which 
everything moves, it catches the eye before anything else, not by its 
accent but by its quantity and recurrence. Grouping of these figures 
is, however, thoroughly disintegrated; they are juxtaposed in rela¬ 
tion to space but are not inherently related with one another by 
psychological and narrative ties. Figures are shown as if loosely 
distributed on the surface of the stone; they do not emerge from it 
and have thus lost the direction of forthcoming from the stone it¬ 
self. They just exist there against the ground of the stone without 
any effort, and have to be accepted as granted, as it were. Despite 
gaiety and movement of the subjects, clever display of light and 
shade in the reliefs, variety of poses and attitudes in front, profile, 
and more frequently, three-quarter views, and difficult, agitated, 
nervous, sensuous, flexions of the body there is no evidence of the 
dynamic urge of the stone itself to blossom into such forms. The 
centuries of dynamic becoming of form from unformed depths have 
been left behind. 

By the beginning and middle of the twelfth century, all reser¬ 
ves of experience seem to have completely been drawn upon. In¬ 
deed this century witnesses complete disintegration of Indian crea¬ 
tiveness. Attention to meticulous details, elaboration of essentials 
and non-essentials alike, over-ornamentation, and canonisation of 
basic creative principles led to a sort of mechanical grace, elegance, 
and perfection, and exhibited superb mastery of the craft itself. 
But the end of Indian creafciveness was already drawing near when 
Islam finally swept it away. In isolated regions, as in Orissa, the 
persistence of the classical mind and tradition, the irrepressible 
urge of the Indian mind to express itself in terms of a living and 
dynamic naturalism and sensuous love of the physical body with 
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all the ecstasy it is capable of, postponed the disintegration till as 
late as the thirteenth century (in Konarak, for example). In the 
South also, it was checked by a new experience of religious emo¬ 
tionalism of a new type of bhakti that flowered in a series of por¬ 
traits, in metal, of Saiva and Vaishnava saints till as late as the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

2. EASTERN INDIA 

A. Bihar and Bengal 

Generally speaking, East Indian sculptures of the period arc 
carved out of black chlorite (kushp-pdthar), either of fine or of 
coarse grain. Metal images are cast in brass or octo-alloy (ashta- 
dhatu). A few images of gold and silver have also come down to us, 
and wood-carvings also are not unknown. But, whatever the mate¬ 
rial, it does not, as a rule, determine the characteristics of art which 
are common to stone, metal and wood. Little or no concessions are 
made to the material itself except in such items as ornaments which, 
in metal, are wrought with more precision and fineness, or the linear 
direction which, in wood, is shown as following its grain. 

The pivot is the human figure, in the full bloom of youth, ra¬ 
diant and vibrant, and combining in itself both spiritual and mun¬ 
dane suggestiveness, frankly physical and sensuous. It is not un¬ 
likely that this sensuous suggestiveness of a really spiritual mood 
was due at the bottom to an inner experience of erotic nature de¬ 
rived from sexual yoga or Tantrik inspirations, doubtless canonised 
by the respective cults. 

Eastern India, comprising Bihar and Bengal (also Mayurbhanj 
and to a large extent Orissa), carries on, almost uninterruptedly 
and without any intrusion of the mediaeval trend, the classical tra¬ 
dition of vision and experience as well as of form, albeit much 
thinned and superficial. Indeed, nowhere else did the classical tide 
and tradition of the past centuries persist with such tenacity and 
strength and for so long a time. The more important specimens 
of East Indian sculpture are all cult-images, worked more or less 
strictly according to formulas enunciated by authors of the dhyd- 
nas. Nevertheless they maintain, in varying degrees in different 
regions and at different times, a classical dignity and serenity in 
their bearing, and yet their charm and sensuousness have a spell of 
allurement that is at once physical and spiritual. 

Eighth century East Indian sculpture may be regarded as be¬ 
longing to the final phase of classical Indian tradition. The facial 
and physiognomical type is a Gupta survival. A boldness of com- 
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position in solid masses, more noticeable in the stone sculptures 
than in the bronzes, with a tender modelling of heavy bodily forms 
characterises the work of this transitional phase. In Bihar this tide 
and tradition persist for a longer period, far into the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and the Western part of Bengal shares in this per¬ 
sistence for some time yet. In South, North, and Eastern Bengal, 
however, the regional element of sensuousness and refinement as¬ 
serts itself with power and strength earlier than was the case m 
Bihar and West Bengal. A considerable difference in facial fea¬ 
tures, emotional characteristics, and decorative details is also to be 
admitted throughout between the products of Bihar and Bengal, 
but this does not disturb the common denominator to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. 

The ashta-dhatu (made of eight metals) images of Nalanda (cf. 
stone image of Avalokitesvara, Fig. 93) and Kurkihar tFig. 94) 
mark the creative climax of ninth century plastic vision and idiom. 
Sturdily conceived, the physiognomical mass is modelled with a 
soft pliability, and the facial expression is one of tender affection 
and allurement. Even in stone sculptures, despite a metallic ring, 
the modelling suggests a contented and calm sensuousness, Bold¬ 
ness of plastic conception persists and the swelling of plastic masses 
is more evident in the metal images than in the stone ones. The 
ideal art form is one of soft fleshiness within definite outlines. 

Out of the soft fleshiness controlled within definite outlines the 
tenth century evolves a powerfully massive form of the body which 
is shaped with a disciplined vigour, and shows a conscious strength 
that seems to swell the outline from within (cf. Fig. 92). In isola¬ 
ted instances this is controlled by a strict discipline even to the 
extent of petrification of the flesh (Fig. 95), but in most cases it is a 
soft and tender discipline, and the vigour is spread out on to the 
surface. This vigour transformed the softness of the fleshy form 
into mighty roundness. Almost all specimens are moulded into high 
relief and the trunk limbs are all pregnant with the subdued vigour 
of a robust form. Throughout the century East India retains this 
high quality and standard. The modelling still retains its sensu¬ 
ousness, though expressed within a disciplined form. In other- 
respects the tenth century retains, to a large extent, the quality 
of the ninth. The facial type is the same, equally full, but some¬ 
times a bit longish. The flexions of the body are slightly on the 
increase, so that we have increasing curves in the outlines of the 
figures. 

The end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century 
transform the vigour and strength of bodily form into one of cons- 
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cious gracelulness and elegant mannerism (Fig. 96). Understand¬ 
ably a slender bodily type comes to be favoured. The deep broad 
outlook of the tenth century becomes somewhat dim and circums¬ 
cribed, and the elegance of the physiognomical form gradually De- 
cumes more evident. The legs have slilfened to a great extent and 
given up all elasticity, even m posiures that suggest movement. 
The elegance of the modelling and sensitiveness of the facial ex¬ 
pression, however, persist throughout. 

In the twelfth century the slender body-type and the formal 
treatment of the preceding century arc retained, but the modelling 
becomes petrified, The sensitiveness of the facial expression dis¬ 
appears and is replaced by a serious heaviness; the legs become al¬ 
most column-like without any elasticity. The relief, in three or 
four architectonic units, is covered by dense and heavy multitudes 
of accompanying figures and decorative details which grow more 
and more sumptuous and elaborate, and ultimately cover the com¬ 
positional scheme altogether (Fig. 93). Not only the modelling 
but also the volume becomes petrified and gradually loses its plas¬ 
tic significance. Ornaments are inordinately lavish and sumptuous, 
and are not organically connected with the figures. Flexions of the 
body are extended to the utmost limit; bends are employed to their 
last possibilities (Fig. 97), but the expression of movement is only 
that of pattern without any suggestiveness. Despite voluptuous and 
full curly lips and doubly curved eyebrows, facial features become 
pointed almost to a triangle, and rigid, without any deep spiritual 
significance (Fig. 100). 

Here and there one, however, conies across a new artistic ins¬ 
piration, a new creativeness amid a system that was already on its 
way to suffocation by material exuberance. A spontaneous power 
of modelling in a completely round form inspires a tough and vigo¬ 
rous artistic form in some rare specimens, and in spite of sumptu¬ 
ousness of ornaments and a precise outline it reveals a conscious 
dignity and strength, a freshness of elemental experience that could 
yet save the art from final stagnation. But that was not to be. Left 
to itself, the art could yet find out new channels or new experiences, 
but all chances were set at rest by the rapid rush of Islam, 

East Indian art of the twelfth century represents mainly the 
art of the period of the Senas, and a cross-section of the literature 
and culture patronised at the Sena court reveals the attitude of 
material exuberance that one notices in Sena sculptures. Even reli¬ 
gious themes — both in art and literature — are endowed with a 
worldly consciousness and almost physical charm and grace (Fig. 
99). The Gita-govinda of Jayadeva, for example, may be regarded as 
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a literary counterpart of the voluptuous sensuousness of the Sena 
art. In its origin it had no doubt a religious inspiration, but there 
is also no doubt that what was basically a spiritual experience came 
to be overshadowed by a worldly trend developed in the Sena 
couit. Sensuousness and grace were properties o£ earlier periods 
of Bengali art as well, but it was left to the Senas to allow and en¬ 
courage them to degenerate into mere worldly lavishness. 

It is not impossible that the explanation for this mechanical 
worldly lavishness of Sena sculptures is to be found in the strain 
of their foreign blood. Contemporary South-Indian sculpture is 
equally lavish in its worldliness, mechanical and rigid in vision and 
execution, but lacking the grace and animation of Sena images 
which were direct legacies from earlier Pala sculptures. 

The arl-form of Eastern India during these four long centuries 
proceeds in a wavering line; sometimes favouring a fleshly form 
frankly sensuous, sometimes an abstract form equally sensuous, not 
frankly but suggestively, both tendencies working within the strict 
rigours of canonical tradition. The art seems to have derived its 
charm and peculiar character from an oscillation between the 
reality of the flesh and the reality of abstraction, perhaps between 
two minds, one deeply imbued with the sddhana of the Tantra that 
knows this physical body to be the abode of heavenly bliss, and the 
other aspiring to abstract the godliness in man out of his material 
body itself—the sddhana of Brahmanical Hinduism. In striking 
contrast to this ideological oscillation between the two tendencies, 
is the gradual evolution of the composition. It begins with quite 
simple flexions and attitudes of the body and simple decorations 
mid ornamentations; but with the progress of time the flexions and 
attitudes of the body become excited and agitated, decorations and 
ornamentations, playful and frivolous. This tendency from simple 
and quiet to agitated and frivolous general appearance proceeds in 
a steady straight course. In any case this tendency seems to have 
worked itself up to such exaggerations that it came to sit heavily 
on the art itself, and when finally Islam came and with it came 
also a change in the Court, and for a time, in the socio-religious 
institutions and establishments, the art was suffocated, il not to 
immediate death, at least to immediate stagnation. 

Summarily speaking, the four centuries and a half of the rich 
Eastern school of Bihar and Bengal are characterised by high tech¬ 
nical accomplishment and a kind of mechanical grace and elegance. 
The outlines are sharp and clear and the modelling is almost metal¬ 
lic. The school sent its reverberations to Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet 
■and a few sub-Himalayan tracts in the north; nearer home to Mayur- 
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bhanj; and, beyond the seas, to Burma, Siam, Java, Sumatra, and 
Ceylon. The more important centres of the school were Nalanda, 
Kurkihar, Bodh-Gaya, Raj agriha and Champa in Bihar; Rajshahi, 
Dinajpur and Bogra, in North Bengal, and Dacca, Tippera and Syl- 
het in East Bengal, all now included in East Pakistan. Regional, 
variations in facial type and expression and in appearance and 
treatment are noticeable, but they do not reach out of the lines of 
the common denominator. West Bengal products and those of Bihar 
go together, while South Bengal cultivates a sort of happy and 
subtle contentment different from the alluring charm and elegance 
of North and East Bengal. 


B. Orissa 

As in Bihar and Bengal, so in Orissa, the flow of Gupta classi¬ 
cal tide persists with consistent vigour. The soft and mellow lines 
and curves and full but delicate and subtle plasticity of volume con¬ 
tinue in subdued vigour till they are replaced by flowing but firm 
sinuous lines, quicker flexions and tough, firm, round, modelling of 
a sturdier plastic volume—elements that presumably were the gifts 
of a new vision, a new ideal other than that of the bygone age. In¬ 
deed, onwards from roughly about the tenth century, not only in 
Orissa but throughout India, the birth of a new vigour is un¬ 
mistakable in its plastic expression which retains the balanced pro¬ 
portion of the classical frame, but bids good-bye to its cultured re¬ 
finement, spiritual grace, and subtle elegance, and seeks to produce 
instead a sturdier physiognomical type held within firm but ample, 
flowing lines, and gripped by a large, round and tight modelling. 
This is true as much of the cult-images as of the non-iconic figure 
sculptures, including those of animals. 

From the specimens collected so far, and from the extensive 
ruins strewn all over and around Lalitagiri, Udayagiri and Ratna- 
giri (Cuttack District), it is clear that the locality was once, in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, an important Buddhist centre that 
encouraged and patronised the art of sculpture in embellishing its 
temples and monasteries. Wrought in decomposed khondalite or 
chlorite schist the Buddhist images from these sites, notably from 
Lalitagiri and Kendrapara, carry on, on the whole, the East Indian 
classical tradition, especially in the essential linearism on which not 
only the slight tribhanga attitude but the rhythm of the entire com¬ 
position rests, including that of the lotus stalk. But they lack the 
subtle delicacy and spiritual grace of contemporary Nalanda work, 
for example; instead, they are more expansive and spread out on 
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the plane, more stern, and held by a more firm and solid composi¬ 
tion. 

Contemporary or slightly later ( i.e . ninth century) sculptures 
from Udayagiri and Ratnagiri, whether Buddhist or Brahmanical, 
are heavier in appearance and treatment, though yet generously 
graceful in their slight dbhaiiga and iribhanga attitudes. Not only 
are they heavier, they are also more sturdily built, fully but tightly 
modelled; at the same time they retain the pliable amplitude and 
flowing sinuosity of their outlines. Relatively, they are slightly 
shorter and perhaps also coarser in physiognomy than the compara¬ 
tively slenderer figures of Lalitagiri. From the tenth century on¬ 
wards the sculptural art of Udayagiri and Ratnagiri, and of Jajpur 
and Chauduar, is a part of the contemporary art of Baudh and Bhu- 
vanesvara, Purl and Konarak, and may be viewed together. The 
only point of difference to be noticed is the more intimate relation 
of the former group with the contemporary art of Bihar and Ben¬ 
gal, especially in the manner of modelling almost fully in the round 
and that with a metallic smoothness. At this stage, too, the sculp¬ 
tures of this group retain their ample sinuosity of the outline. A 
second point to remember is that the mediaeval tradition, unlike 
the Bhuvanesvara-Purl-Konarak group, but like contemporary 
Bihar and Bengal, made no intrusion in Cuttack till as late as the 
thirteenth century, 

Khiching, the old seat of the patron goddess of the early Bhanja 
kings, Kinchakesvarl or Khijjingesvarl, in M'ayurbhanj, was another 
important seat of Orissan sculpture, lying geographically as well as 
artistically between Bengal and Orissa. Datable in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, these sculptures, Brahmanical in affiliation, are 
all modelled roundly, tightly, and largely. Indeed, their breadth, 
fullness, and amplitude of modelling and movement impart to them 
a sturdiness of form and appearance, accentuated further by their 
relative dimensions, and marked by almost metallic sharpness, pre¬ 
cision, and smoothness which is lightened, however, by an emotional 
expression spread over the face in a smile and distributed over the 
surface of the whole body. While the qualities of largeness and 
round amplitude of modelling and movement are shared by Khiching 
with the rest of contemporary Orissa, the psychological expression 
of the faces and the metallic smoothness and precision are more 
closely related to contemporary Bihar and Bengal. 

Typically Orissan sculptural art can best be viewed and studied 
at centres like Bhuvanesvara, Baudh, Puri, and Konarak. Together 
they cover a period of five centuries, from the eighth to the 
thirteenth, and except in the case of the cult-images either installed 
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at the sanctum in the garbha-griha or placed in the important niches 
sunk in the exterior of the temple, the figure sculptures constitute 
an essential part of the temple-surface and can be understood only- 
in that context. As Kramrisch says, ‘architecture in Orissa is but 
sculpture on a gigantic scale’. In other contemporary monuments, 
the lemples do not themselves blossom in figure sculptures and 
images; rather the latter are applied on the exterior walls and in 
the niches as decorations or according to xcistrie injunctions; even 
the almost roundly modelled sculptures and panel-like reliefs in 
frames, as the case may be, seem as if they were applied on to the 
walls from outside. But in the monumental structural temples of 
Orissa, the relationship between the temple body and the figures is 
altogether of a different order. To begin with, in the eighth (or 
seventh) century reliefs of the Parasuramesvara temple (Fig. 101), 
for example, the figures, though very free in their agile movements, 
are yet very much bound down to the plane of the temple-surface. 
As time moves forward the pagas and the rekhas of the deul P31 
begin to thrust themselves forward from the ground base of the 
temple-body; a deeper contrast in surface and depth results and the 
ornamental decorations keep pace with it. Simultaneously the figures, 
too, which are part of the temple-body, seem to step out in increas¬ 
ing roundness of volume, so that in the reliefs of the Rajaram (Fig. 
103) and the Lingaraja (Figs. 104 and 106) the figures are connected 
with the ground by a vertical line of thread as it were. The figures 
are thus fully thrust out in the open space. Still later, at Konaralc, 
where everything is on an epic scale, the consummation is reached 
in the thirteenth century, when the figures in relief are still more 
fully exposed, and independent figures are cut out in completely 
round volumes of the temple-body itself as it were. Indeed the 
magnificent singing and dancing figures on the upper storeys (Fig. 
105) of the Arka temple are part of the temple-body and yet apart 
and away from it, fully, roundly and independently emerged into 
space. 

Unless they are meant to be dignifiedly static, also perhaps 
somewhat mechanical, as the Surya images of Konaralc, even the 
cult-images (Fig. 102), despite iconographic regulations of a rigid 
order, are informed by a dynamic vitality, and a monumentality of 
composition and largeness of form and bearing,—effects that are 
directly due to an amplitude of movement and dignified modelling. 
These qualities are seen at their best in the large-size images of 
Karttikeya, Ganesa, and Mahishasuramardinl in the exterior niches 
of the Lingaraja temple, in certain images from .Tajpur and Chauduar, 
Purl and Khiehing. In all such cult-images, the pliability and 
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amplitude of the sinuous outline is a distinguishing feature which is 
m a great measure responsible for the sturdy vitality. 

The non-iconic figure sculptures, which are much more numer¬ 
ous at Bhuvanesvara, Purl and Konarak, have all these qualities and 
some others besides. They are further characterised by a delightful 
abandon of feeling, emotion and action, an almost innocent but 
ecstatic joy of living, a rich luxuriousness of appearance, an intense 
love for the human body and all that this body is capable of yielding 
in terms of life-experience. 

So much ado has been made about the frank eroticism of the 
figure-sculptures of Puri and Konarak that a word need be said here. 
Mithuna subjects have never been taboo in Indian art, and a creative 
sensuousness has ever been regarded as an important source of 
energy, of vital urge in life—as much in religious and spiritual quest 
as in the quest for expression—in certain schools and aspects of 
Indian sadliand . Sanchl and Amaravati knew it, Mathura was more 
than conscious about it, and in the Ellora scene of Siva and Parvatl 
in rapturous yet self-forgetful kissing embrace the mithuna idea of 
this sadhand finds a most creative expression. Indeed it was accept¬ 
ed as a normal, nay essential part of life without any shame or 
secrecy attached to it. So is it at Puri and Konarak, where admit¬ 
tedly the eroticism is not only in the sensuous suggestiveness but 
in the depiction of sexual acts in the widest possible varieties of 
poses and attitudes known to the Kiamasastras. But what is re¬ 
markable at Konarak, if not at Puri—the difference is presumably 
as much due to the attitude of the artist as to his efficiency as a 
craftsman—is the fact that even in those scenes that depict a sexual 
act Ihere is a sort of delightful detachment in the actors themselves. 
They take it so easy and in such a nonchalant manner that there 
is not the slightest suggestion of a mischief being done or a shameful 
act being gone through. 

The temples of Orissa and Khajuraho show the extent reached 
by Indian craftsmen in giving concrete form to this very subtle and 
complex view of life. It is true that contemporary Orissa was touch¬ 
ed by the Tantra, and the sensuous love of, and joy in, the human 
body as caught hold of in the figures of Orissan temples may have 
been due to Tantrik inspiration; but it is not necessary, in the light 
of the interpretation set forth, above, to explain the erotic scenes 
and scenes of sexual acts by referring them to Tantrik practices 
about the currency of which we have no definite evidence in contem¬ 
porary Orissa, much less at Khajuraho. The present writer can bear 
witness to the fact that he has seen Oriya villagers of the present 
day look at the panorama of life stretching before their eyes on 
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the walls of Konarak with as much unconcern and detachment as 
belong to the figures themselves, while the middle-class educated 
students either shrink or glance at them through a corner of their 
bashful eyes! 

In the eighth century reliefs of the Parasuramesvara temple 
(Fig. 101), the figures are physiognomically short and, since the 
temple surface binds them closer to its ground, are treated in some¬ 
what flattened volumes. This results in a sort of heaviness which 
is partly compensated by free and round movements of the body. 
In the ninth century this heaviness persists despite increasing free¬ 
dom of movement and luxurious vivacity of mood and appearance, 
for example, in the reliefs of the Vaital deul. In the tenth century 
a refined elegance not only in the physiognomical form but also in 
the plastic treatment of the rounded volume lends to the figures of 
the ftajarani (Fig. 103) temple a decidedly sophisticated grace. In 
the following century, however, this elegance is translated in terms 
of sturdiness and strength, and in the reliefs of the Lihgaraja (Figs. 
104 and 106) and Brahmesvara temples figures are fully rounded and 
the sensuous modelling of the volume is informed by a vigour born 
from within. The twelfth century retains this quality (the reliefs 
of the Kedaresvara temple, Bhuvanesvara, of the Jagannatha tem¬ 
ple, Puri), but in a slightly coarser manner. The thirteenth century 
recaptures the grace and elegance and also the tough roundness of 
the eleventh and pushes them to their natural consummation in the 
reliefs of the Arka temple at Konarak, Indeed grace and elegance 
have ever been a distinguished quality of Orissa sculptures, but it 
was left to the artists of the Rajaram, Lingaraja and Konarak to 
exploit them to the fullest limit. 

Simultaneously, decorations in details of the temples in gene¬ 
ral and of the reliefs and figures in particular were steadily on the 
increase. Each succeeding century added to the profusion of details 
and ornamentations, both architectural and decorative, till by about 
the thirteenth century, grace and elegance were both suffocated to 
extinction, if not at Konarak, at least in other contemporary temples. 
Whether these devices are floral-vegetal, or geometrical, or stylised 
and patternised architectural elements like the chaitya- window, the 
Orissan artists’ attempt to exploit them to the best advantage for 
the purpose of intricate display of light and shade, makes itself 
known even from such early temples as the Parasuramesvara. 
Added to the deep contrasts in light and shade afforded by the deco¬ 
rative devices were the papas and rekhas stepping out more and 
more on to open space so that all intervening spaces also were intri- 
nately alternated by deep contrasts of light and darkness. Such 
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interplay of light and darkness, accentuated further by the stepping 
out into open spaces of the figures as well, build up a consistency 
that is at once balanced and harmonised. It is this consistency of the 
interplay of light and shade that makes the Orissan temple a living 
organism and lends to the figure sculptures their intense liveliness. 
Taken out of their context the decorative devices and the figures 
lose much of their live reality. 

Mediaeval trends in Orissa do not seem to make themselves felt 
earlier than the eleventh century, and when they do, as in certain 
reilefs of the Lihgaraja and Brahmesvara temples and also in cer¬ 
tain reliefs now stored in the Konarak Museum, they may and often 
do occur side by side with reliefs, or even in the same relief side 
by side with figures that are frankly inspired by the classical 
tradition. 

A word must be said in respect of the animal sculptures of 
Orissa. At Konarak we have some of the best elephant reliefs of 
Indian art, though in smaller dimension, on the walls of the im¬ 
mense base-structure. The large, almost life-size, ones are im¬ 
posing and impressive more by their volume than by their inherent 
artistic quality. The huge and spirited caparisoned steeds that drag 
the twelve wheeled chariot forward, are equally impressive, more 
by their bearing and straining mood than by the concretised vision 
of their dynamic naturalism or by the sensitivity of their plastic 
volume. An antelope frieze on the walls of the Muktesvara temple 
is, however, endowed with these very qualities and catches the ani¬ 
mals in Iheir essential form. 

3. GAKGA-YAMUNA VALLEY 

Specimens of sculpture, belonging to the ninth and the three 
succeeding' centuries, are extremely rare, so far as the Punjab plains 
and the Ganga-Yamuna valley are concerned. This is mainly due 
to devastation wrought by Muslim iconoclasts from the days of 
Mahmud of Ghazni to those of Aurangzeb. If a small (26 inches) 
Mathura Vishnu relief, datable towards the end of the tenth or 
beginning of the eleventh century, and a few broken or damaged 
pieces from Mirzapur and Sarnath can be relied upon as furnishing 
indications, it seems the Ganga-Yamuna valley belonged to the com¬ 
mon denominator of the contemporary art of Bihar and Bengal, 
more closely of Bihar to which the region was geographically conti¬ 
guous. These cult-images, mainly Brahmanical, are characterised 
by the same physiognomical type and form, the same precision of 
features, and the same almost metallic smoothness that distinguish 
the stone sculptures of contemporary Bihar and Bengal. An earlier, 
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perhaps early tenth century, version of the same East Indian tradi¬ 
tion is reflected in a Vishnu statue from Sultanpur (Etah District) 
characterised by a softer modelling and not so conscious elegance 
of eleventh century examples. Like the East Indian tradition again, 
the Gahga-Yamuna valley remains throughout untouched by 
mediaeval trends (.Figs. 107-110). 

4. CENTRAL INDIA 

Occupying, geographically, an intermediate position between 
the East and the West, Central India—extending from the borders 
of Rajputana and Gujarat in the west (roughly from UjjayinI and 
Mandasor) to Allahabad in the east—holds an intermediate position, 
artistically too, in the history of mediaeval sculpture. Her pro¬ 
ducts, from the tenth to the thirteenth, turned out under the aegis 
and patronage of the Chandellas of Jejakabhukti and the Parama- 
ras of Dhara, reflect an admixture of both the East Indian tradition 
of Bihar and Bengal and that of Rajputana and Gujarat where the 
mediaeval trends found their most congenial home. While Garhwa, 
Mahoba and Khajuraho preserve the more important relics of the 
Chandellas, the Paramara tradition is stored at Dhar and Mandor 
in Indore and Gwalior. Formally and psychologically they are 
different, though a common denominator is admissible. 

Throughout, in Central India of the Chandellas and the Para- 
maras as in Mahakosala of the Haihayas, classical volume has be¬ 
come ampler, but grows increasingly stereotyped, which means a 
thinning down of the inner vision and consequent and correspond¬ 
ing loss of plastic sensitivity. But it reveals the sensuous charm 
that resides in the physical body (Figs. Ill and 116) and imparts 
to all figures a somewhat mechanical grace and conscious perfection. 
The modelling has definitely become stagnant, but has a smooth¬ 
ness that gives elegance to the somewhat dull volume. With in¬ 
creasing loss of plastic sensitivity and growing dullness of the am¬ 
ple and round volume, conscious movements and flexions of the 
body round its axis show a corresponding increase to create an im¬ 
pression of more and more intensity of feeling and life (Fig. 115). 
The living breath that endows the body with the dynamism of life 
has now ceased and the flesh moves no longer; instead the conscious 
flexions and movements, often violent and intense, of the body are 
now the only exponents of life consciously passionate and arduous. 

This is nowhere more in evidence than in the Buddhist sculp¬ 
tures, all turned out presumably from the workshop of one chitm- 
kdra t in this ease, a sculptor, Sri Satana, described in one of the in¬ 
scriptions as sakala-silpa-vidya-kusalah (adept in all arts), of Mahot- 
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savanagara, modern Mahoba, associated with the Chandellas of Jejaka- 
bhukti, and known lor long to have also yielded Brahmanical and 
Jam sculptures. A smooth and placid charm and a sort of mechanical 
grace and perfection worn round the balanced and full round con¬ 
tours of the body are unmistakable in the images of Simhanada 
Lokesvara (Fig. 119) and Padmapani Lokesvara, and also, though in 
a lesser degree, in that of Tara. That tins charm and grace are more 
m the bhang as and bhangis, i.e. in the flexions and modes, than in 
the plastic quality which is itself stilled into a placid sheet over the 
body, will be evident from a comparison of these figures with that 
of the Buddha seated in bhumi-sparsa-mudrd. In the latter case 
where there is no scope for presenting the body in flexions, the figure 
fails to catch the grace and charm of the other figures, yet it happens 
to be a work presumably by the same artist. But while in all such 
examples the character of the ‘classical’ volume and the amplitude 
of vision and form persist with vigour and meaning, in others, main¬ 
ly Jain cult-images and decorative fragments, the specifically 
mediaeval trends of sharp outlines and pointed angles, formed by 
jerking limbs flung with vigour and by sharp noses and angular 
chins thrown forward, are equally potent and active and lend to the 
composition a somewhat different colour and meaning. 

Garhwa sculptures are also characterised by the same grace and 
charm of a still, placid modelling, and of conscious flexions and 
movements of the body. But Chandella figure-sculptures can be 
seen at their best on the walls of the Brahmanical and Jain temples 
of the temple city of Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, a city which in the 
richness and magnificence of its architecture and sculpture, stands 
very near to the temple-city of Bhuvanesvara. The temples of 
Khajuraho pulsate with human activity (Figs. 114 and 115) but the 
figures, including those of human beings and animals ( sdrdulas , for 
instance), do not belong to the temples themselves in the sense the 
Orissan figures do. They are fully and roundly modelled, if not in 
the amplitude of dimension as in Orissa yet in large proportions, but 
are, for all practical purposes, independent of the flat ground of the 
temple. The outlines are deep and sharp, but have not the ample 
sinuosity of the Orissan outlines, on evident consequence of the 
‘mediaeval’ grip into which Khajuraho found itself caught. The 
treatment of the plastic volume is generally tight and still, which 
is sought to be somewhat compensated by the sharp and pointed 
movements of the stiff limbs that are otherwise without any sensitive¬ 
ness. Yet in the flexions and movements, there is a conscious in¬ 
tensity that is often violent and seems to turn the body in all its 
joints to their utmost breaking point, with ah evident eye to 
emotional, frankly erotic provocation. The Khajuraho figures are 
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consciously and purposely erotic and sensuous; this they express 
suggestively and not by innocent and hence frank and unashamed 
libidinous acts as in Orissa. The coquettish languor of Khajuraho 
has nothing to compare with the innocent detachment of Orissa or 
with the creative and virile sensuousness of earlier Mathura and 
Vengl regions of the post-Christian centuries. 

Decorative ornamentations at Khajuraho, indeed in Chandella 
art m general, show an amalgam of ‘classical’ and ‘mediaeval’ gram¬ 
mar and composition existing side by side, often in one relief, some 
time separately, some time integrated into one complete pattern 
Besides Khajuraho, there were other centres in Bundelkhand where 
the ‘mediaeval’ grip was equally, ll not more, potent, as for example 
at Chandpur in Jhansi. Here, in some of the sculptures of the Maha- 
deva iemple (twelfth century) the entire plastic context is broken 
up into rectangular and triangular fragments and the whole com¬ 
position is sharpened by linear and angular movements. Evidently 
the mediaeval tendencies were gradually getting the upper hand. 
But in some examples from Khajuraho the persistence of the classi¬ 
cal tradition is shown at its best and purest in the subtlety of model¬ 
ling, in the sensitivity of the linear movement, and in the largeness 
and consistency of composition. Such examples are no doubt rare, 
but prove nevertheless the strength and vitality of the tradition. 

Paramara art was prolific in its sculptural output, but hardly 
did it ever reach a high tide of aesthetic achievement. Though 
bound geographically to what was known as Western Malava, its 
products really belong to the contemporary Raj put ana idiom. The 
greatest builder and lover of art of the dynasty was Raja Bhoja 
(c. A.D. 1000-1055), The image of Sarasvati (Fig. 117), installed by 
him in the main hall of his Sarasvati Ma.nd.ir (temple), a sort of a 
university of learning at Dhara, his capital, shows Paramara sculpture 
at its best. Other specimens can be seen at Mandu, at the local museum 
at Dhar, on the walls of the Nllakantha or Udayaesvara temple at 
TJdayapur, built by Udayaditya Paramara, within the enclosures of 
the Mahakala temple at Ujjayini, and other places including Indore. 

Largely and vigorously conceived and modelled in ample 
dimensions, the figures are informed by ‘classical’ value of form. 
They are free from jerky movements and intense flexions, and do 
not seem to feel the weight of the heavy roundness which character¬ 
ises their youthful body. The face, also fully and vigorously modell¬ 
ed, wears an expression of blankness and is lighted up neither by 
any pleasure of the senses nor by any inner experience, urge or in¬ 
spiration. Despite youthfulness and vigorous round modelling, 
plasticity hangs in suspense or is stilled into stagnation; this 
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goes along with a pair of rigid and heavy legs equally lifeless, 
Mediaevalism touches ornamental devices and jewelleries; the latter 
are sharply cut and are just laid on the body with which they have 
no organic relation; ‘classical’ decorative ornamentations are also 
flattened and linearised as far as possible, while specifically northern 
patterns of sharp and flat contrast in light and darkness (as in chess¬ 
board and diamond patterns) are common. 

5. VINDHYA AND MADHYA PRADESH 

In the region extending from Allahabad to Jabalpur, the temple¬ 
building activity was carried on on a considerable scale, under 
the aegis of the Haihayas of Tripurl, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, at Bheraghat (near Jabalpur), Satna, Dudhahi (Lalilpur 
District), Ranipur (Sambalpur), Rewa and other places. 

It should be remembered that this entire region has ever been 
the home of a large segment of our aboriginal population, and it is 
significant that they have stamped a strong impress not only in the 
physiognomy but also on the form and medium of the mediaeval 
Haihaya art. On the ground of the common mediaeval denomina¬ 
tor of north-Indian art the aboriginal element is deeply marked. 
Not in a few figure-reliefs a new facial type, squarish in cut, with 
swollen cheeks, big mouth and eyes closed as if in solemn pride in 
its own importance, goes hand in hand with a short-featured body 
that is swelled into heavy round masses as if by pressure from with¬ 
in, and which is borne on a still pair of legs. Though controlled 
by sharp outlines deeply cut, the bulging plastic mass, fully model¬ 
led, is frankly reminiscent of the ‘classical’ volume, but the sharp 
bends of joints of limbs, particularly at the knee and the elbow, of 
the main and subsidiary figures, and sharp facial profiles of the 
latter with their pointed noses and chins (Fig. 113) are clear mani¬ 
festations of the specifically ‘mediaeval’ trends. Moreover, the 
subsidiary figures are conceived and executed in an altogether 
different manner, thinner and sharper in appearance and form, 
very much unlike the heavy and swelling roundness of the main 
figures. But the most distinguishing characteristic of Haihaya 
sculptures is the overcrowding of the reliefs with such a multitude 
of things as not to leave any space for breathing as it were. Indeed 
they are so many and so heaped one on the shoulder of another— 
men, women, architectural and decorative elements, all in heavy 
round volumes in high relief,—that the reliefs appear heavy and 
cumbersome. Crowded details seem to sit heavily on the composi¬ 
tion and it looks as though the structure would fall to pieces by 
their very weight. 
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6. RAJPUTANA 

Mediaeval Rajputana sculptures hail from such diverse sitea 
as Vasantgarh and Devangana, both m the old Sirohi StaLo, Palta 
(Bikaner), Osia Diiwara (Mount Abu) (Figs. 118 and 121), Harshagin 
(Jaipur), (Figs. 112 and 120), Chitor, and Mandor, among other 
places, and are spread over practically the whole of the mediaeval 
period, from the tenth to about the seventeenth century. In point of 
style they range from full recognition of ‘classical’ values side by 
side with acquiescence to ‘mediaeval’ pressure to complete nega¬ 
tion of the ‘classical’ and full assertion of the ‘mediaeval’. 

At Vasantgarh, from the stylised sun-window of a temple of 
the tenth century, peeps out the head of a Buddha distinguished by 
a largeness of treatment and a sensitivity of modelling comparable 
only to similar faces from Khajuraho. The pure, organic and con¬ 
sistent quality of the face unmistakably betrays the debt it owes 
to the ‘classical’ vision and form as interpreted by contemporary 
artists in Central and Eastern India, including Orissa. A series of rich 
floral-vegetal designs encircles the face just referred to. These designs! 
are evidently borrowed from the ‘classical’ store-house, but, at the 
same time, it is seen at once that they are not roundly modelled, 
but are flattened out on the surface with sharp perpendicular cuts, 
at the edges. This flattening out of modelled volumes and deeply 
and sharply cut edges are directly traceable to ‘mediaeval’ pres¬ 
sure. Much more than anywhere else in Rajputana, contemporary 
(i.e. tenth century) Osia sculptures adhere more closely to the 
classical tradition with its vigorous modelling of a youthful body 
spreading itself in the amplitude of its mass. The same vigorous 
and also tough modelling gives life and strength to the reliefs of 
the Purana Mahadeva temple of Harshagiri, also belonging to the 
tenth century. 

About this time, i.e. the tenth century, Chandravati, in the old 
Brijnagar state, in Eastern Rajputana, seems to have become a 
great centre of artistic activity, where one can follow the history 
of the art of Central India and Eastern Rajputana in its finest mani¬ 
festations throughout the mediaeval period. A number of Chandra- 
vati-Patan sculptures, now in the Brijnagar State Museum, and a 
few in situ, can stylistically be assigned to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. By their heavy roundness of the weighty mass with 
hardly any suggestion of flexibility and linear movement, they be¬ 
long more to contemporary Central Indian idiom than to that of 
Rajputana. Impressive in largeness and amplitude of the plastic 
mass, they are somewhat stolid and withdrawn in their facial and 
physiognomical expression, due no doubt to the stagnated modell- 
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ing; but the outlines are less sharp and more flowing and sinuous 
than average contemporary Rajputana products. Classical values 
persist in the following i.e, eleventh century Rajput sculptures, but 
while the pliability of the soft modelling continues, the linear ele¬ 
ment grows harder and stiffer so that the flexions of the body 
appear to be rigid, and an elaboration of jewelleries and decora¬ 
tions takes place. These are cut in sharp edges and are not plastical¬ 
ly conceived, so that when the jervelleries are laid on and round 
the large round volumes, they do not become their integral parts. 
Thus the ‘classical’ and the ‘mediaeval’ tides enter into an incongruous 
combination. The reliefs of the original Mokalji’s temple at 
Chitor, rich in sculptural wealth, are datable in the eleventh 
century, 

In the twelfth century a conscious elegance sets in and makes 
the figures and their composition thinner and lighter by sharper 
outlines, deeply cut, and pointed lines and angles. The concave 
curve in the bodies and legs—a resultant effect of the ‘mediaeval’ 
pressure on the line—is also on the increase. The stele composi¬ 
tion is also broken up into small fragments, with reference to the 
main figure, and loses thus the dynamic integration and co-ordina¬ 
tion of ‘classical’ composition; undoubtedly this, too, has been due 
to the emphasis on the sharp linear arrangement. 

In the thirteenth century this thinning down of the plastic context 
by an increasing emphasis on the sharp and pointed angularity of the 
limbs and features of figures and on the solely linear and frag¬ 
mentary aspect of the composition, is in the ascending grade along 
with the increasing concavity of curves. An elaboration of details 
of decoration and ornamentation, very skilfully, delicately and 
minutely worked out, goes side by side with a cumbersome and 
crowdy composition. Nowhere are these characteristics so clearly 
and subtly brought out than in the ceiling reliefs of the Neminatha 
Temple (Jain) of Mount Abu, built by Tejahpala in A.D. 1230 
(Figs. 41, 118 and 121). It must be remembered that the entire 
temple and its decorations are worked out of white marble which 
made possible chiselling or scraping in such a delicate and minute 
manner. But when Coomaraswamy says that this minute and deli¬ 
cate decorative work is “one of those cases where exuberance is 
beauty", he pays a tribute that does not seem to be fully deserved. 
The exuberance of the Tejahpala temple decoration is not the exu¬ 
berance of fertile and dynamic nature that one sees at Sanchl, for 
example, essentially creative by its very nature and character. The 
very deeply undercut and delicately scraped designs with their sharp 
■edges and deep contrasts in light and darkness result in a kind of 
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mechanical grace, and are clear evidence of very skilled workman¬ 
ship, but are hardly any evidence of creative endeavour. The 
figure sculptures, too, are mechanically conceived and executed, 
and are hence thin in creative experience. Over-elaboration of 
details crowds and encumbers the compositional context, and the 
richness of design is not, in this case at any rate, born of an exu¬ 
berant, vibrant life full to the brim and overflowing it. 

The Mount Abu decorative and figure sculptures betray un¬ 
doubted ‘mediaeval’ characteristics some of which persist in Rajput 
sculpture through the subsequent centuries, and in Rajput paint¬ 
ing as well, in an altogether different context, till the nineteenth. 
The sharp emphasis on the line and its pointed angularity and on 
the concave curve can be witnessed in a Rasa-llla relief from the 
palace of Bir Singh Deo Bundela at Datia built in the early seven¬ 
teenth century (A.D. 1605-27), appearing in the context of con¬ 
temporary features and fashions. 

But mediaevalism in the art of Rajputana has a history earlier 
than even the tenth century, particularly in decorative devices, 
patterns and designs. Details of decoration, of an old temple at 
Mandor, show very clearly and pointedly how ‘classical’ themes and 
designs were made to shed off the rounded plasticity of their volu¬ 
mes and were gradually thinned and flattened out and sharpened in 
the edges, which human faces, turned in their sharp profiles, were 
made to thrust their beak-like noses into space. The Mandor temple 
and its decorations are datable in the eighth century. 

7. GUJARAT 

Gujarat has been one of the earliest targets of Muslim icono- 
clasm and throughout the late mediaeval period she suffered from 
periodic devastations of her numerous shrines. Almost all the older 
temples have been all but entirely destroyed; but from the ruins of 
temples and temple-cities, scattered all over Gujarat and the adjoin¬ 
ing territories, ruled over by the Chaulukyas from the middle 
of the tenth century, one can form an idea of the rich architectural 
and sculptural achievements of the region from about the eleventh 
to about the seventeenth century and later. The more important 
centres are Siddhapura, Modhera, Taraga which is not very far 
from Siddhapura, Girnar, Satruhjaya, Dabhoi, and Jhinjuved, 

Not much need be said about the mediaeval art of Gujarat, for 
what has been said about the contemporary art of Rajputana applies 
to a great extent to this westernmost branch of mediaeval Indian 
sculpture. Indeed part of Western Rajputana, including Chitor and 
Mount Abu, really formed, culturally, a part of Gujarat during the 
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mediaeval period (and even politically, at times, during the suze¬ 
rainty of the Chaulukyas), just as Eastern Rajputana formed a part 
of the West Malava country. 

Mediaeval features are perhaps more conspicuous in Gujarat 
than in contemporary Rajputana, but this is more manifest in con¬ 
temporary book-illustrations than in sculpture. Indeed, in Rajput 
sculptures the line, though sharp, is still flowing in uninterrupted 
flux as a remnant of the classical tradition, and maintains the balanc¬ 
ed poise of the same tradition, but the more one travels further to¬ 
wards the west, the more docs one witness the line seized by a 
nervousness under the stress of which all curves tend to be angular 
and concave and the poise gets disturbed. A sort of nervousness 
and tension grips all figures despite their evident vigour and power 
expressed in the forward thrust of the trunk of the body and over¬ 
done movements of the round slender limbs. Due to the nervous 
sharpness of line and pointed angularity of movements, the compo¬ 
sition is broken up into fragments not inherently related by any 
dynamic and integrated vision. Verticals, horizontals, and diagonals 
are spread out over the whole surface without much care for the 
plastic context. In appearance the figures are still endowed with 
grace and smoothness (Figs. 123 and 124) inherited from past genera¬ 
tions, but without much corresponding feeling and understanding. 

The decorative devices, jewelleries, etc. tend more and more 
towards flatness and sharpness, cut deeply and sharply in the edges, 
and grow increasingly rigid like the figure sculptures themselves, 
and also intricate and elaborate, without any integrated relation 
with the plastic body. 

And thus finally in the seventeenth century this direction 
reaches a stage when both Rajputana and Gujarat seek a renascence 
of sculptural art through an unsuccessful appeal to the classical 
sources. 

8. PUNJAB HILL STATES 

The Punjab Hill States, sheltered by the Himalayas, were not 
as isolated from the main currents of North Indian life and culture 
as is often supposed. Chamba, Kangra, Kulu, and Kumaon have 
preserved sculptures of images and decorative patterns in relief that 
originally formed part of temples some of which are still extant, as 
for example at Brahmor and Chatrarhi in Chamba and Masrur in 
Kangra. 

Reference may be made to the wooden door fagade 232 of a 
temple exquisitely carved in relief in what remained of the classical 
Gupta tradition of the Ganga-Yamuixa valley as interpreted in these 
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remote Ink states, Even a century or more later (ninth century), 
some traces of the suavity, grace and poise of Gupta classicism and 
its softer, not subtlei, treatment oi plastic volume in full round 
forms can still be seen in the relicts of ihc monolithic temple oi 
Masrur in the Kangia valley. The simple naivete of the hill-people 
seems to have stamped itself in these reliefs m the attitude and ex¬ 
pression of these short-featured liguies as much as m the somewhat 
coarse and summary treatment ot the modelling. In the following 
century, or somewhat later, classical qualities are given full value 
in a number of cult-images in stone from Chamba (Bhagavatl image 
in the village shrine of Svaim in Himagiri p argana and Siva figures 
on the Chandrasekhara temple ai Saho, for example). The masks 
of Munjunidevi from Kulu a32 ‘ and the Siva from Harsar 
(Chamba) also belong to the same conception of form. Whether 
carved fully m the round or nearly so, these figures are powerfully, 
though coarsely, modelled, in heavy and stately proportions, fully 
expiessive of concentrated energy to which the face responds with 
a calm dignified composure. The jewelleries and the decorations 
are as much integral parts of the modelled mass as of the stelae 
composition. Here in these images lineaments drawn from Hellenis¬ 
tic Gandhara arc clearly perceptible in the treatment of the drapery 
and in the proportion and treatment of some of the reliefs. Hardly a 
touch of the ‘mediaeval’ factor is perceived in these reliefs which 
seem to have stored up the classical values with feeling and under¬ 
standing, and yet that in a manner very much different from what 
was happening in contemporary Eastern India. 

But alongside, and earlier than anywhere else in the North, the 
"mediaeval’ factor makes itself felt in a number of inscribed metal 
images from Chamba. On palaeographical grounds most of them 
are datable towards the beginning of the eighth century, and a few 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. The eighth century images, exe¬ 
cuted by a craftsman ( karmina) named Gugga, and the tenth (or 
eleventh) century ones of Vishnu and Kali, from Sahu and Markuta, 
all in Chamba, are mechanically conceived and characterised by 
sharp outlines deeply cut and a hard petrified treatment of the plas¬ 
tic volume of a somewhat elongated physiognomy. Indeed, the em¬ 
phasis on the sharp and incisive outline gives definitive character 
to these figures that register the ‘mediaeval’ impact, though in a very 
thin and subdued way. 

Yet, from these hill states, particularly Chamba, have come 
down to us the biggest series of fountain stones cut into low flat 
reliefs showing abstract patterns and not so much icons, except in 
the later ones, or scenes of edification, enjoyment and activity. In- 
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deed such weaving of mere patterns in square and rectangular 
panels with floral, vegetal and geometric designs and human and 
animal figures (serpent lorms playing an important pari) is unknown 
to ihc ‘classical’ conception. This pattern-making, as we see in 
these fountain stones, seems to reflect a very ancient art-practice, 
and Kramnsch is right in assuming that “the earliest and simplest 
of these stones could be ancestors of the roundels of Bharhut,' 1 al¬ 
though those that we have cannot be dated earlier than the tenth- 
eleventh century. The floral and vegetal designs, undoubtedly of 
‘classical’ origin, are flattened out, sharply incised, and made to fit 
in with the flat geometrical designs of square and diamond shapes 
equally flat and sharply incised. The non-iconie and some of the 
iconic figures are also similarly trealed. These low reliefs of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries are indeed the progenitors of later 
Rajput painting; and it is in these that we witness ‘mediaeval’ fea¬ 
tures in their relatively unadulterated aspect, particularly in the 
decorative patterns on the skirts of female figures on such fountain 
stones as those of Ajayapala (A.D. 1225) at Sai Churah. They are 
on a par with almost similar designs on the contemporary Jain minia¬ 
tures from Western India. 

9. KASHMIR, NEPAL AND TIBET 

Kashmir had intimate relations with the Punjab Hill States, 
especially in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, if not earlier still. 
Her geographical position made her amenable to influences from the 
Hellenistic west on the one hand and Tibet on the other. From 
about the end of the seventh and beginning of the eighth century 
Eastern India was also drawn within the orbit of her intimate rela¬ 
tions. Her art therefore reflects the impressions that her people 
were able to receive from these historical associations. But very 
few of sculptural records of pre-Muslim centuries have survived the 
zeal of iconoclasts that were not always Muslims. The numerous 
idols of gold and silver installed by Lalitaditya, on which Kalliana 
bestows so much praise, were all destroyed, more than two centu¬ 
ries before Muslim rule was established in the Valley, by Harsha, 
“that Turushka,” as Kalhana calls him, “who appointed a special 
official called devotpatana-nayaka or ‘prefect for the destruction of 
gods’ 

Recent excavations, mainly at Harwan, have unearthed terra¬ 
cottas and stucco fragments belonging to different periods, that 
frankly betray Gandhara Hellenistic inspiration from the north-west 
side by side with such. Gupta classical qualities as are witnessed in 
Buddha and Bodhisattva figures of the fourth and fifth centuries 
from Hadda and Bamiyan. All such earlier examples, including 
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Buddha-Bodhisattva figures from Pandrcthan, are explainable by 
the common denominator of contemporary Indian art. 

It is very significant—a fact not yet sufficiently known and 
understood—that the Himalayan countries of Kashmir, Nepal and. 
Tibet come out of their mountain seclusion and enter the arena of 
Indian history and culture, almost simultaneously, from about the 
seventh century onwards. Kashmir maintained this intimate asso¬ 
ciation till she was overrun by the Muslims, and Nepal and Tibet, 
until very recent times. It is equally significant that all these re¬ 
gions, more particularly Nepal and Tibet, for reasons well known, 
were in more intimate cultural contact with Eastern India than with 
other regions of this vast sub-continent. The seclusion and conser¬ 
vatism of the hills helped Nepal and Tibet retain and store up 
whatever was received from Eastern India of the Palas during the 
eighth and the three subsequent centuries and more, and carry on 
the East Indian mediaeval tradition of art, almost untouched and 
uninfluenced by any other element, till very recent times. 

In mediaeval sculptures of Kashmir (ninth to twelfth centuries), 
too, contemporary East Indian tradition stamps its strong impress, 
in form and treatment as well as in physiognomy. There is evidence 
to show that images from Bengal were imported into Kashmir dur¬ 
ing these centuries. 233 But the East Indian elements of mechani¬ 
cal grace and elegance and metallic precision are interpreted in 
Kashmir, at least in a few instances, in stolid and clumsier terms. 
Others are merely a local rendering of typical East Indian stone 
sculptures and bronzes, to such an extent that without a label or 
definite information it is difficult to say whether a particular speci¬ 
men is Kashmiri or East Indian. The elegant bronze group of Padma- 
pani accompanied by his two Saktis, with an inscription of the reign 
of Queen Didda (A.D. 980-1003), is an instance in point. But even 
at this stage Gandhai-an suggestion of Hellenistic drapery remains 
potent. 

Side by side, mainly in the Brahmanical sculptures from Avanti- 
pura (Pig. 125), there runs a current of artistic tradition which re¬ 
flects the contemporary art of the Punjab Hill States, Rajputana, 
and Gujarat. A short-featured physiognomy, stiff and somewhat 
heavy in appearance, is treated in a manner not very far removed 
from petrification of its plastic mass. This is held by an equally 
heavy and coarse outline. 

The excavations at Harwan have yielded large quantities of 
moulded tiles, datable in about the fifth century A.D., representing 
horsemen in northern caps and cloaks; men and women seated in 
balconies or standing in graceful poses, or moving with Gandharan 
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cornucopias etc., or dancing and drumming; fighting cocks, running 
deer, lotuses and fleur-de-lys motifs etc. Reminiscences of Hellenis¬ 
tic Gandhara are easily seen in some of the facial types, head-dresses 
and eai’-ornaments, not the least in the drapery. But what is more 
interesting is the fact that all these are executed in very low relief 
with very little of modelling; the decorative devices, whether floral 
or vegetal, are linearised as far as possible, and pure geometrical 
designs are not also rare. Northern inspiration behind these designs 
and moulded decorations is perhaps undeniable, and it is not un¬ 
likely that they entered Kashmir in the wake of the Yueh-chis, the 
Sakas, and the Kushanas, from Central Asia and China. 

Nepalese stone sculptures of the ninth and the four succeeding 
centuries are rare but not altogether unknown. They belong frankly 
to the denominator of contemporary East Indian art and do not call 
for any special attention. What really counts are the metal images 
(cf. Fig. 126), generally of brass or copper, or some other kind of 
powerful alloy, of very competent craftsmanship and of refined 
elegance and precision. They are quite numerous and distributed in 
various museums and private collections in India, Europe and Ame¬ 
rica. These images seem to have been turned out of workshops in 
considerable numbers in order to satisfy the demands of a growing 
Buddhist and Brahmanical laity. Stylistically they belong to the 
Pala tradition of Eastern India, but are often of superior workman¬ 
ship. From about the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, with in¬ 
creasing hierarchisation and stabilisation of Lamaistic Buddhism 
which Nepal came to share with Tibet, a hieratic stylisation of artistic 
form set in; the sap exhausted itself and what was once organic and 
vital slowly degenerated into a mechanical and stereotyped form. 
But, as already pointed out, the seclusion and conservatism of the 
hills helped to store up to a very large extent the accumulated expe¬ 
rience of centuries till very recent times, and this evidently accounts 
for those highly meritorious metal images of skilled workmanship, 
produced in considerably later periods, that meet our gaze from time 
to time. The number of such images is, however, very small, and 
the large majority of Nepalese metal images of later elates are 
mechanical and highly stylised. 

Contemporary Tibetan art, too, is best known by its metal 
images, but it should be remembered that they are, for the most 
part, of Nepalese origin inasmuch as they happen to be works exe¬ 
cuted by artists brought from Nepal. But the Tibetan metal images, 
even at their best, are qualitatively at a lower level than those of 
Nepal. Stylistically, they too are inspired, by, and affiliated to, the 
'East Indian tradition, but those recently brought to light by Tucci 
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from Western Tibet, though formally East Indian, reveal neverthe¬ 
less a vitality and strength that seem to be born of a living experi¬ 
ence of the cult they professed and practised. 

Till Tucci’s explorations in Western Tibet our knowledge of 
Tibetan art was confined to the metal images alone, and to a consi¬ 
derable number of paintings of a later period. We now know of 
stone sculptures, terracottas, and paintings, besides metal images, 
that can be dated in the early mediaeval period, i.e from about the 
ninth and tenth to about the thirteenth century. They all belong 
to the well-known East Indian tradition. The terracottas are al¬ 
most all Buddhist seals and are so much like contemporary seals 
found at different sites of Bihar that some of them at any rate seem 
to have been imported from Eastern India. The stone sculptures are 
of the usual East Indian variety in style and form, but more coarsely 
executed and tend towards increasing stylisation of which the late 
mediaeval Tibetan metal images, despite violent gestures and move¬ 
ments and good craftsmanship, are typical examples. 

10. DECCAN 

By about the end of the eighth century all creative inspiration 
and effort in the Deccan sculptures had entered a stalemate after 
ceaseless activity of very deep and abiding significance for about 
three centuries. Yet temples were built and decorated with sculp¬ 
tures and images made for purpose of worship. In Ittagi and Gadag 
in the Dharwar District, as well as in Hyderabad, under the aegis of 
the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana, and at Somnathpur, Bclur, 
Halebicl, and Palampet, all in Mysore, under the aegis of the Hoy- 
salas, early mediaeval Deccan has left a crop of sculptural art by 
no means poor in output, but certainly so in creative achievement 
and potentiality. 

What at Ellora, Aurangabad, and Badami was conceived in im¬ 
measurable depth, strength and superhuman power, and formed in 
vigorous breadth and expansiveness, is now in Western Chalukyan 
art, conceived mechanically without any inner ‘elan’, that is, with¬ 
out any corresponding experience, and the broad expansiveness is 
just in space to suit decorative purposes. The decorative and orna¬ 
mental devices that frame or encase such compositions are evidences 
of intricate and skilled craftsmanship no doubt, but are often over¬ 
crowded and cumbersome and seem to hang heavily on the figure- 
compositions as well. The figures are all in very high relief, in cer¬ 
tain instances, in the round for all practical purposes, and deeply 
undercut, and also elaborately decorated. But life has gone out oi 
them; the modelling has hardened to a considerable degree, poses 
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and attitudes are stiff despite traditional movements in appearance, 
and distended limbs and gestures lack the power and vigour of eightn 
century Deccanese composition. The bracket figures of many temples 
afford instances on the point; descendants of the early and well- 
known woman-and-tree motif they are intended to be sensuous, but 
their stiff and hard treatment as well as over-ornamentation render 
them lifeless, and they fail to convey any feeling of voluptuousness 
or even suggestive sensuousness. They are just appearances, not 
creative forms. 

The skill, richness, and intricacy of decorative devices and orna¬ 
mentations reach their fullest abundance in the temples of Balagami 
and Halebid. “. .. .In the unfinished Hoysalesvara temple at Hale- 
bid the unstinted labour expended in carving a stone that is soft 
when quarried but hardens on exposure has clothed the entire build¬ 
ing in an almost incredibly abundant parure.” The long and elabo¬ 
rate friezes of animals (Figs. 86 and 87), real and mythical, and of 
scenes from the Ramayana, and large panels of images (Fig. 122) 
and bracket figures, carved in high and frequently in altogether 
round relief, all appear as if pressed on to the surface, and are almost 
suffocated by elaborate and intricate, but stagnant and ponderous 
ornamentation. Despite gestures and movements of vigorous action 
the composition is static, absolutely uninformed by any inherent 
dynamism. A hardened modelling makes the plastic mass look 
heavy like a load, made heavier and more static by the unorganic 
relation with the body, of the intricate and heavy jewelleries formed 
by deep and sharp cuts. Indeed, the sharp and intricate carvings, 
certainly evidence of highly skilled craftsmanship, are artistically 
very poor and without any significance. Whatever plasticity was 
still left is choked by them. The end is not very far off. 

11. SOUTH INDIA 

South India, on the other hand, carries on the ‘classical’ tradi¬ 
tion, as transmitted by the Pallava idiom, in a purer form, sounder 
conviction and a more vital manner; and this is done through cen¬ 
turies, save for slight and occasional intrusion by the ‘mediaeval’ 
factor, till as late as the end of the eighteenth century and even 
later. The inheritance, artistic skill and creative urge of the artists 
and craftsmen exploited the patronage of the Cholas of Gahgai- 
kopdapuram (c. A.D. 850-1100), the Pindyas of Madura (c. A.D. 1100- 
1300), the Yadavas and Tuluvas of Vijayanagara (c. A.D. 1350-1600), 
and the Nayakas of Madura (c. A.D. 1600-c. 1700 and later). The main 
centres of Chola activity were Gangaikondapuram itself and Srinivasa- 
nalur; the Pandyan monuments are principally situated at Srirangam, 
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Chidambaram, Tiruvannamalai and Kumbakonam; the Yadavas and 
Tuluvas built, among other places, at Kanchipuram, Vellur and 
Vijayanagara; and the Nayakas concentrated chiefly at Madura. 
The lofty and massive vimanas and gopuras of these magnificent 
temple cities are all covered with elaborate and sumptuous reliefs 
of figures deeply and roundly cut; and these figures constitute in 
the main the South Indian store-house of stone-sculptures during all 
these centuries. 

All Chola sculptures of Ihe tenth and eleventh centuries are 
endowed with a tough vitality and are modelled vigorously, but leave 
the surface as if in a state of animated flexibility. Plastically they 
have relation with contemporary Deccanese sculptures, but reach a 
much higher level which is maintained throughout successive cen¬ 
turies. The Pallava idiom is here given a new interpretation in 
tougher and more dignified rendering of plastic mass, treated in 
full roundness of form and arranged in graded relief. With their 
full weight on the ground, these figures of disciplined strength, 
marked by inner composure, and modelled with all the smooth ten¬ 
derness of live flesh, are eloquent expressions of that natural dyna¬ 
mism of life that had ever been the aim of Indian sculpture. The 
same attitude is marked in the organic relationship of the body and 
the jewelleries which are treated as a part of the body-model¬ 
ling itself,—a conception of form which was one of the planks on 
which the ‘classically’ Indian modeller took his stand. 

Towards the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century, in certain instances, somewhat slight hardening of treatment 
seems to have set in, and parts of the body are accented in modelling. 
But on the whole there is no lowering of artistic integrity nor any les¬ 
sening of creative vision. Indeed, in some of the examples, said to 
be from the Karnatak which is evidently doubtful, and once belong¬ 
ing to the Loo collection of Paris (illustrated by Rene Grousset), 
Chola stone sculptures reach the highest level of ‘classical’ form in an 
age when ‘classical’ values everywhere else in India were rather at a 
very low ebb. Here is indeed what seems to be a renascence of the 
seventh-eighth century art of Mamallapuram and Ellora in a more 
soft and sedate version, A slender and elegant physiognomical 
form is here upheld by steadied curves; the powerfully built body 
is mellowed by the softness of the linear movement as well as by a 
slowly gliding outline defining the limits of the plastic mass treated 
with a subtle softness of touch. Indeed, South India since the days 
of the Pallavas had never experienced such noble conception of form, 
so happy and yet so supple. Rene Grousset dates them in the four- 
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i-fifteenth centuries; presumably they cannot be later than the 

h. 

‘he Vijayanagara stone sculptures of the fourteenth-fifteenth- 
nth centuries have two different directions, and both can be 
/ith on the walls of the monuments of the royal citadel. The 
igular panelled reliefs of the Amman shrine of the Hazara 
Temple or the panel of the Throne Platform representing the 
[estival, for example, are deeply cut and the figures are all 
mndly formed. They are still characterised by whatever was 
the modelled mass and mannered stiffness of the movements 
body and the limbs. But what is important is that there are 
isitions (e.g. the Holi scene) which are characterised by sharp 
ar movements that jerk the ‘classical’ rhythm, very much like 
irky movements in the Kathakali dance. Here is indeed a 
ml vision creeping in or making itself felt, but is not fully 
inated yet. In other compositions, e.g. in the reliefs on the 
m shrine, the classical rhythm is continued with whatever 
i flexibility urns still attainable. The reliefs on the Sati stones 
l to this category, but reflect the folk-version of the same. The 
itive devices are, as a general rule, flattened out and are cut 
[y at the edges, a sure sign of the ‘mediaeval’ idiom. 

ut the specific ‘mediaeval’ factor is more conspicuous in the 
i of the Throne Platform where all figures are flattened out 
■y low reliefs with sharp outlines. Especially in the human 
s are the acuteness and pointed angularity of lines most marked 
ome of the female figures at any rate are but translations in 
as it were, of contemporary Gujarati miniatures. Composi- 
ly, too, the figures lack plastic connectedness as in Gujarati 
tures. Of all segments of South Indian art during all these 
'ies, it is in such Vijayanagara reliefs that the ‘mediaeval’ 
asserted itself, more or less in an isolated way. 

he subsequent art of Madura ignores the ‘mediaeval’ factor 
ther and takes up the thread where Vijayanagara left it and 
: it up to date. But already in the meanwhile ossification had 
, and now the plastic feeling increasingly becomes more and 
deadened. Modelling becomes hardened and overstrained, out- 
sharp and hard and yet more heavy in feeling, and the linear 
nent still and rigid. Side by side intricate over-elaboration 
orative devices and ornamentations and sharp and stiff render- 
jewelleries, as if laid on the bodies as separate volumes, are 
n the increase. All these disturb and destroy the plasticity 
n, and eventually pronounce the judgment of death on plastic 
hty altogether, This is what happened in Madura of the 
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seventeenth and the following century, at least so far as stone sculp¬ 
tures and wood carving were concerned. 

South Indian art of the tenth and the six or seven subsequent 
centuries is particularly known, and deservedly so, by its metal 
images which, by virtue of their special importance, have to be 
discussed separately. They are mostly cast in copper or bronze, 
though rarely also in brass. Dated or datable Chola melal images 
are not hitherto known, but Coomaraswamy suggests that images of 
Saiva saints, said to have been set up in temples by Rajaraja Chola, 
may have been really metal images, and Kramrisch dates at least 
one metal image of Kali 23 '"- 1 from Senniyanvidudi, Tanjore 
District, early in the tenth century. Coomaraswamy and Aruna- 
chalam date the great series of metal images in South Indian style 
found at Polonnaruva in Ceylon in the thirteenth century; Aiyangar 
places the series of Vaishnava metal images of South India also in, 
the same century. The great series of typical Nataraja images (Figs. 
127 and 129) in metal seem to begin from about the eleventh or 
twelfth century during the Chola period, not earlier, and continued 
to be made till as late as the early nineteenth century. The main types 
represented in the remarkable galaxy of South Indian metal images 
are the various forms of Siva (Fig. 133), especially the Nataraja 
(Figs. 127 and 129); Parvatl (Figs. 128 and 131); the Saiva saints, 
Manikkavachakar, Tirujna-sambandar, Appar, and Sundarar 
(Fig. 132), all of whom lived before the tenth century; Vishnu and 
Lakshml; Krishna; Rama; the Vaishnava saints called Alvars; and 
figures of royal donors. 

The question of dating and, necessarily also of stylistic evolu¬ 
tion, of these figures, mostly cult-images, is relatively unimportant, 
fox the simple reason that their artistic form and style throughout 
these long centuries hardly go through any process of evolution, 
but maintain a certain high level where they seem to have become 
fixed. And yet, generally speaking, quite a considerable number 
of images are informed by a vigour or fervour and an artistic effici¬ 
ency which unmistakably reflect the mutual response the artist and 
the created object enjoyed between themselves. Standardisation 
certainly is there, but not stylisation of artistic form, and the objects 
are not just image patterns divested of creative urge. To maintain 
a fixed artistic form at high level, with relatively full creative urge, 
through almost a millennium of changing circumstances, is indeed 
a phenomenon in the history of art, as much in the history of human 
progress, which is worth consideration. Presumably it presupposes 
a life and society that maintained unimpaired their original faith, 
and conviction in certain forms and feelings, emotions, and ways of 
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life, irrespective of the changing social and economic pattern into 
which their lives were set. But it is the more surprising, so far as 
South India is concerned, since while contemporary stone sculp¬ 
tures show signs of ossification and exhaustion, the metal images are 
wrought, not mechanically but with considerable amount of creative 
vigour and skill. 

These images, being cult-images, are almost invariably present¬ 
ed in full frontal view, but are modelled fully in the round; the backs 
and sides receive almost as much attention as the front, and there 
is a definite tendency to twist the figures in slow and graceful flexions 
and round off the contours and volumes. The purity and smooth¬ 
ness of the body surface and the line add charm to the otherwise 
tight modelling of the plastic mass that seems to be disciplined by 
exercise. These qualities are maintained through centuries, though 
in later images of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there is 
an attenuation of the physiognomical form and the outline grows 
more and more sharp; but, throughout, an elegant poise and a sort 
of dignified balance—both heritages of the classical tradition—are 
steadily maintained. 

Two series of South Indian metal images may be singled out 
for special mention: the Nataraja series and that of Saiva saints 
and Vaishnava Alvars. The Nataraja (Figs. 127 and 129) is the 
formal symbol, the visual image, of the cosmic dance of Siva. In the 
most consummate realisations by the artists of the profound symbo¬ 
lism of the dance, there is a poise, rhythm, and balance that can 
only be compared with that of the Buddha images of Sarnath and 
the monumental Mahesamurti of Elephanta. But while the Buddha 
image symbolises the ‘pure Being’, the Nataraja symbolises the 
‘Becoming’, as Coomaraswamy puts it. ‘Becoming’ connotes eternal 
flux which is in the dance itself, and yet, in the eyes of the artist 
and the devotee, it is held as rest that is within the divinity him¬ 
self even while dancing. This very difficult and profound symbo¬ 
lism has been nevertheless concretely visualised by the South Indian 
artist and interpreted in terms of line and plastic volume. While 
compositionally the movement of the dance is spread out in space 
dynamically, the linear movement itself is gracefully and steadily 
poised and balanced, and the plastic treatment of the volume shows 
no accent or tension at any given point. Dynamic movement or 
eternal flux is thus admirably integrated with accentless, tensionless 
inner rest and calmness. 

In the equally significant, if not equally spectacular, figures of 
Saiva and Vaishnava saints—also cult-images from the point of view 
of the artist and the devotees and actually worshipped-—the element 
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of bhalcti supplies the creative urge that endows these figures with 
a charm unique in character. These mortal beings, bathed in humi¬ 
lity and devotion (cf. Fig. 130) and surrendered m body and soul to 
the One they held as the Supreme Being, came to be regarded as 
saints in later times, and inspire the same emotions of humility, 
devotion and surrender in the hearts and minds of multitudes who 
hold them in respect and adoration. It is these emotions of a pure 
heart that are interpreted in contemporary plastic terms, m sugges¬ 
tive and significant flexions and gestures and individualised expres¬ 
sions as reside in the eyes and the mouth and the general demeanour 
of the face. 


12. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

It is now clear that the specifically ‘mediaeval’ factor was ac¬ 
cepted and interpreted in different ways, according to the degree of 
consciousness of mental and emotional responses, or in accordance 
with the depth of impact felt and understood, in the various regions 
of this vast sub-continent. How it was done and what principles 
were followed in the respective provinces of art have been sought 
to be briefly laid bare in the foregoing pages. 

It is further clear that the two storehouses of the classical 
values and tradition were Eastern and South India which, through 
centuries, drew upon their respective stores, the latter till the entire 
store was run out, the former till its career was cut short by the 
Muslims. Everywhere else in India the ‘mediaeval’ impact was felt 
in varying degrees, and it is significant that those were the regions 
where the northern ethnic stock was most potent, especially in 
Malava, Rajputana and Western India. But nowhere does the un¬ 
diluted ‘northern’ or ‘mediaeval’ factor make an impress except in 
painting and textile designs, before the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century. Indeed, the creativity in the rich and complex structure 
of early mediaeval sculpture (till the thirteenth century) lies in the 
balance it is able to maintain between the flowing and plastic aspect 
of the ‘classical’ tradition and the linear and angular aspect of the 
‘mediaeval’, and the degree of success or failure in this task is a sure 
measurement of the artistic merit of the sculptors. 

The words ‘classical’ and ‘mediaeval’ have only qualitative, i.e. 
attributive significance, and are chronologically Invalid in the pre¬ 
sent context. ‘Classical’ qualities of plasticity, viz. aecentless distri¬ 
bution of rounded volume and a flowing naturalism, persist in South 
India for centuries even after the thirteenth, i.e. in a period labelled 
‘mediaeval’ chronologically. Elsewhere also these qualities appear 
sporadically in different regions of India in the chronologically so- 
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called 'mediaeval' period, as for example, in a wooden figure of 
Krishna, the flute-player, now preserved in the Calcutta Asutosh 
Museum. On the other hand ‘mediaeval’ or northern qualities begin 
to be potent from about the eighth century in Rajputana (sculpture) 
and the Deccan (painting), and become effective and pervasive by 
about the tenth and eleventh centuries, at any rate so far as North 
India is concerned, and as time pushes forward, assert themselves 
more and more, especially in painting and textile designs, though 
less in sculpture, sculpture being three-dimensional. Yet to what ex¬ 
tent this three-dimensional art can be flattened out on to the surface, 
and interpret subjects in terms of sharp lines and angles and create a 
new vision and experience of life, may be seen in the terracottas of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century Bengal, in the Gujarati book- 
illustrations of the twelfth and the following four centuries, in 
Rajasthani and Paharl miniatures of the sixteenth and the following 
three centuries, in the textile designs of Gujarat beginning from the 
thirteenth, and in those of Bengal (Murshidabad Baluchar Sadis), 
Orissa (Sambalpur designs), and Madras (Calico prints), to cite only 
a few examples. 

Except in the South of India, ail creative utterance in plastic 
terms came practically to a standstill after the thirteenth century, 
and there have been no great and original formulations since then. 
The essentially humanist emotional movements of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in Northern India (as for example, the 
Chaitanya movement in Bengal and of Kabir, Dadu and Nanak else¬ 
where) and the bhakti movement of the South have been responsible 
for a considerable amount of plastic work of average standard in 
wood and terracotta and also in stone, but they are at their best 
informed by a lyrical quality and a homely warmth, not unoften 
monotonous in their repetition of themes and patterns. A cross-sec¬ 
tion of contemporary literature in the different provincial languages 
of India also shows that this, too, was characterised by similar 
emotional qualities and certain set themes and patterns. A stag¬ 
nation in the fundamental life-process is perhaps undeniable, and 
this was presumably inevitable in a life essentially rural and agri¬ 
cultural in outlook and actual living. That the South retained its 
classical vitality longer than the North is perhaps due to the fact 
that the South, for historical reasons, successfully maintained, 
through her maritime trade, outside contacts that helped to keep 
her in a state of relatively more quickened consciousness. Literary 
works like the R S/ma-charita-indnasa of Tulsidas and Chaitanya- 
charitanirita of Krishnadas Kaviraja—the only two great North 
Indian works, both surcharged with the emotional contents of bhakti 
—are great so far as they are rich in classical values of dignity and 
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poise and largeness of proportion. But such works are rare and 
they have no counterpart in contemporary plastic art. Indeed crea¬ 
tive plastic formulations of three-dimensional volume as a quest for 
expression and beauty have long ceased to be, so far as this vast 
sub-continent is concerned. 

And here is a point in the history of Indian life and culture that 
does not yield to a sufficiently reasonable explanation. The plea of 
rural-agricultural life and outlook is only a tentative one and can 
hardly be emphasised even as a sufficiently important, far less deter¬ 
mining, factor at the present state of our knowledge. 

III. PAINTING 

1. THE ‘MEDIAEVAL* FACTOR 

Plasticity of the fully rounded and modelled form had been the 
most significant characteristic, as much of Indian painting up to the 
last phase of the work at Ajanta and cognate centres, as of Indian 
sculpture, till about the eighth century A.D. This is a quality which 
may legitimately be called ‘classical’, and this vision and tradition, 
we have seen, show themselves at their best at Ajanta, Bagh and 
Badami. The most essential formal characteristics of this tradition 
are: (a) the modelling quality of the line that brings out in full the 
three-dimensional rounded volume of the mass as well as its plasti¬ 
city; (b) the modelling quality of colour obtained by the employ¬ 
ment of colour-shades and colour-tones and by laying on high lights, 
wherever necessary, to suggest different planes; (c) the quality of 
brush work which is always free and firm and aims at bold, sinuous 
and rounded flexibility, especially at the outlines; and (d) a flowing 
and mellow linear rhythm. These are indeed the pivotal qualities 
of early Indian painting and they impart that sculpturesque plastic 
roundness which is such an essential characteristic of the murals of 
Ajanta, Bagh and Badami (fifth to seventh century A.D.). But these 
murals do not represent the total exhaustion or the end of the classi¬ 
cal tradition. Under-currents of this tradition or its continuity, al¬ 
beit within smaller range and in subdued intensity, can, for example, 
be witnessed in the paintings on the walls of the Kailasa temple 
(eighth century A.D.) of Ellora in the Deccan, the Jain shrine at 
Sittaimavasal (seventh century A.D.), the Vishnu shrine at Tirumalai- 
puram (seventh century A.D.), the Kailasanatha temple at Kancbi- 
puram (eighth century A.D.) and the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore 
(eleventh century A.D.), all in South India, but more pronouncedly 
in the now well-known MSS-illustrations of Bihar and Bengal, 
Nepal and Tibet (tenth to thirteenth century A.D.). 
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The mediaeval tradition is more complex in character, more 
expansive in geographical connotation, and also more immediate in 
ethnic significance. The essential characteristics of this tradition 
are: (a) sharp, acute line without its modelling capacity, and also 
without the steady flow of the ‘classical’ period. This line—quickly 
and sharply drawn—is the main exponent of the ‘mediaeval’ tradition; 
(b) sharp, jerky, and pointed angles, particularly sharp and pointed 
limbs when and where they form angles—for example, at the elbow 
and the shoulder—, the sharp and peaked nose, the crescent lips with 
angles acutely turned upwards, the eyebrows, and long wide swollen 
eyes projected sharply and pointedly beyond their actual extension; 
(e) jerky movements, in angles and curves, of the body and its dis¬ 
tended limbs, that produce a nervous animation quite different from 
the composed energy and latent dynamism of the ‘classical’ tradi¬ 
tion; (d) total absence of colour-modelling and hence, also, of plasti¬ 
city, which results in an appearance of flatness of the volume of the 
contour that resides entirely on the surface; (e) richness of varie¬ 
gated patterns, motifs, and designs, all gathered and adapted to the 
grip of sharp curves, angles, and points; and (f) an intense prefer¬ 
ence for designs and patterns of decoration that are basically and 
essentially geometrical and abstract, as distinct from decorative de¬ 
signs and patterns in steadily moving, swaying and deeply cut, 
modelled, and rounded curves, curls, scrolls, etc. of the ‘classical’ 
tradition, derived basically from the vegetal and animal world. 

These specific characteristics were presumably being borne on 
the shoulders of the northern peoples, perhaps even from pre- 
Christian centuries, more particularly from the days of the Sakas 
and Kush arias, in recurrent waves of immigration, and are hence, for 
convenience’ sake, called ‘northern’. Modern researches, mainly 
by Strzygowski and his colleagues, have sought to show that the sharp 
curves and point pattern and the sharp-quick line of nervous agita¬ 
tion with their logical concomitants were widely prevalent among 
the nomads of Central Asia, especially among those of Turk 
and Mongol extraction. These Turk and Mongol nomads, at 
any rate, seems to have been the most active carriers of this 
aesthetic vision and artistic tradition. But the manner in. which 
they reached India, the stages through which they passed, and the 
definite elements of which they were composed, can only be guessed, 
and not determined as yet with any amount of certainty. That the 
elements which we see in India were the accumulated results of a 
continuous ethnic fusion of northern racial elements that poured into 
the plains of India from the steppes of Central Asia, hardly admits 
of any doubt. The Sakas and the Yueh-chis (of whom, the Kushanas 
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were only a jacet ), the Abhlras, the Ilurias and probably also the 
Gurjaras were all Central Asian nomads. By aboui the fifth and 
sixth centuries A.D. the Hunas came to disturb the social and politi¬ 
cal fabric of a large part of India and presumably to introduce certain 
elements of nomadic forms into India as well as into Afghanistan and 
Iran with which countries India, especially Western India, maintain¬ 
ed intimate relations through centuries. It is most likely that the 
heterogenous elements of perhaps more than one tradition, brought 
in by repeated waves of immigration, spread over more than half a 
millennium, resulted in a very slow but steady fusion. Indeed, it 
must have been a long process of history for these peoples and their 
culture to send their roots deep down into the soil of the land where 
their lot was cast, and then grow from within, as a plant indigenous 
to the soil itself. The art forms that are most expressive of the 
specific ‘northern 1 traits are not thus exactly what one sees in 
‘northern’ nomadic art, but as modified by the impact of, and response 
to, the ‘classical’ measure that had hitherto been all-pervasive in 
India. Already in some of the reliefs of the fifth and sixth centuries 
one witnesses certain definite northern traits; but sculpture being 
essentially and intrinsically three-dimensional, and plasticity of the 
fully rounded and modelled mass having been the most important 
exponent of the ‘classically’ Indian tradition, it resisted for long the 
infusion of the ‘mediaeval’ or ‘northern’ emphasis on the linear ac¬ 
cent, the stiff concave curves, and sharply cut edges and angles. On 
the other hand, the classical tradition had by the seventh and eighth 
centuries all but exhausted its potentialities and was now ready to 
welcome new conceptions of form. Those were ready by the hand 
and were already available in stray instances and isolated regions. 

But, painting, which is two-dimensional, offered much less in¬ 
herent resistance to the ‘northern’ conception of form. In the ninth 
century murals at Ellora we find these traits asserting themselves 
so emphatically and exuberantly as to indicate past practice over a 
considerable period of time. Here the gliding and modelling lines 
of Ajanta are replaced by sharp and thin lines, modulated curves by 
sharp and pointed angles and roundly modelled surfaces by fiat 
coloured spaces. With Ellora, however, the ‘mediaeval’ tradition 
came to stay, and steadily through centuries built up within the con¬ 
fines of India and also outside—in Burma, Siam, and Java, for ex¬ 
ample—a history of its own. For some time after Ellora the tradi¬ 
tion flowed as an undercurrent but nevertheless influenced and 
transformed the classical tradition by helping the gradual subsidence 
of the impact and consistency of its modelling and diminution of its 
volume by sharpening the modelled and rounded line, and by the 
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introduction of certain geometric forms and motifs. This stage is 
reflected in the mural paintings of the Jam shrine at Sittannavasal 
and the first layer of paintings on the walls of the temple at Tiru- 
malaipuram, both in the South. By about the eleventh century it 
begins to make itself felt in some of the miniatures of Eastern India 
(Nepal, Bihar and Bengal); but from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century the tradition is seen actively at work at different localities 
spread all over India. In murals, so far as extant examples go, it 
is registered in the earlier layer of paintings at Tirumaruttikunram 
and the second layer of paintings at Tirumalaipuram, both in South 
India, and in the Panchatantra paintings on the ceiling of a maridapa 
of a Vishnu temple at Madanpur in the Lalitpur District of Central 
India,—to mention only a few examples. In book illustrations it 
was extensively in use in West Indian, mainly Gujarati, miniatures, 
and in limited range, in East Indian MSS.-illustrations and copper¬ 
plate drawings. Simultaneously it makes itself .felt in Javanese 
sculpture of Panataran temples, of which the later Javanese Wayang 
Beber is a lineal descendant, also in contemporary murals in Pagan, 
Burma, and in Siam. Textile surfaces offered a very rich field for 
the practice of this tradition, and at least from the thirteenth century 
onward West Indian textile designs, and later, those of the Deccan, 
the South, Orissa, and Bengal, register its import in clear unequi¬ 
vocal terms, in Rajasthan and Pahatli miniatures of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, this mediaeval tradition had been the 
most dominant inspiration and perhaps the most important stylistic 
determinant,—a fact which has not yet been sufficiently understood 
and recognised. This remark applies equally to the Deccanese and 
Orissan miniatures, roughly, and perhaps wrongly, designated as 
Deccani Mughal, and belonging to the seventeenth and subsequent 
centuries. That the large majority of terracottas and wood-carvings, 
and a very large segment of paia (wooden book-covers) and pa to 
(scroll) paintings of the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries also be¬ 
long to the same phase of Indian art has also to be remembered in 
this connection. 

Here, then, is a new culture and civilization with a new vision 
and aesthetic creed which, basically, was ethnically conditioned, and 
must have coloured and transformed the Indian way of life and 
thought in other directions also than, in art. But the lineaments of 
this integration have not yet been clearly and sufficiently made out. 
In plastic art, at any rate, classicism from now onwards is only a 
heritage which is certainly never forgotten altogether but which is no 
more informed by any creative urge at the same time, and surrenders 
its place to the ‘mediaeval’ or ‘northern’ factor which becomes the 
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common denominator, particularly in painting, drawing, and 
decorative designs. The factor no doubt feels the pressure and 
strength, in varying degrees in the various regions and schools of 
art, of the classical heritage; they interact, but at the same time 
each remains separately cognisable from now on, till the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

2. ELLORA (c. A.D. 750-800) 

A number of temples excavated from the living rock at Ellora 
(Kailasa, Indrasabha, Ganesa and Lahkesvara temples, for example) 
have their ceilings painted in panels. There are also traces of 
painting left on the ceilings of the Dasavatara and Dhumar temples, 
on the lintel and door jambs of the Kailasa temple and on the wails 
of the three storeyed excavation, as well as on those of the Indra¬ 
sabha temple, besides others, all at Ellora. There can be no doubt 
that these represent only a fraction of the paintings of a religious 
establishment of deep cultural significance, one of the richest in 
contemporary India. 

While Ajanta affords a study in depth and solidity, and 
emphasises the diagonal direction of coming forward of the figures 
from the deep formless, and emerging on the surface as forms, the 
paintings on the ceiling of the western porch of the Kailasa tem¬ 
ple at Ellora present a study in surface and is a simple statement 
of collateral existence on the plane. In the latter case, figures are 
not born of any impact of coming forth from depths; they are just 
visible and look as if laid out weightlessly on or in between 
conglobulated cloud patterns (or aquatic decorative devices), equal¬ 
ly thin and shallow and hence weightless. Wot alone the clouds 
that form the ground of the paintings, but the figures, too, 
seem to float or swim or emerge or soar effortlessly and look as 
if all volume and heaviness and density have been pumped out of 
them and replaced by weightless vapour. The conglobulated 
clouds look so many weightless masses of carded wool or cotton 
bordered by globular or cusped, and thin or deep black outlines; 
the figures have legs that have not to carry the weight of the body, 
but bent in acute angles; they also soar or float like the arms and 
hands, and the slim weightless bodies look as if suspended in space. 
Whatever roundness of modelling and density the clouds or the 
figures have is only by way of inheritance or remembrance of a 
past practice; they are all thin and shallow in texture and lay-out, 
and do not reside in the dense, consistent and surcharged atmo¬ 
sphere of Ajanta. And, since the vaporous clouds, thin and shal¬ 
low figures, decorative devices, and everything else reside on the 
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surface, practically without any modelling, the line in its varied 
rhythms becomes the most important exponent of these paintings. 

The composition of these Ellora paintings is measured out in 
rectangular panels with thick flat borders; they have been conceiv¬ 
ed within given limits of frames that hold the paintings. In this 
matter, so far as the paintings on the ceilings are concerned, they 
followed the architectural scheme of the division of the ceiling into 
a large-size central lotus, on the four outer sides of which are two 
huge l'eetangles, an inner and an outer one. What was originally 
conceived as murals laid out on the limitless expanse of the walls, 
was thus made to fit in within bordered rectangular panels, not 
only on the ceilings but on the walls as well. Space in the sense 
of Ajartta does not exist at Ellora. In the former case all spaces 
are surcharged with a density born of the impact of the figures 
bodying forth from the depths; in the latter there is nowhere any 
density or consistency, and this is sought to he compensated by fill¬ 
ing up the entire ground with all sorts of figures, men and women, 
decorative devices, clouds, fantastic animals, etc. 

The technique of preparing the ground for these murals is the 
same as that of Ajanta, and the colours too are the same; black, 
white, yellow and earth reds (Indian red, terre-verte or buff earth) 
and buff, all applied rather thinly and without any modelling. In 
the first layer of paintings, however, the colours are darker than in 
the second. The outlines are drawn sharply in thick black or deep 
red. 

The two layers of paintings on the ceiling of the western porch 
of the Kailasa temple are separated in time by about a century; 
but the above remarks apply equally to both, despite stylistic 
■variations in detail in one and the same layer, which shows, inci¬ 
dentally, that different styles commingled irrespective of the age 
of the two layers. This means that the two layers belong to one 
■and the same tradition. 

Two main varieties of stylistic form and treatment are clearly 
discernible in these paintings of the Kailasa temple. The majority 
of the figures and movements belong to the classical tradition of 
Ajanta, that is, they are somewhat roundly modelled in colour and 
have also a modelled outline, but with considerable thinning down 
of the consistency of the modelling itself. Nor is there any sign of 
the impact of coming forward as in Ajanta, Correspondingly with 
the figures, the clouds in such panels are also roundly modelled 
masses with modelled outlines in deeper shade of the same colour 
or in deep red; coloured in dark or white they contrast sharply with, 
the white or dark colour of the figured. But they have not the 
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density or consistency of Ajanta clouds and are considerably thin¬ 
ner. The paintings m the Lahkesvara, Indrasabha and Ganesa 
cave temples belong to this variety. The physiognomical type 
of the figures in such compositions is closely related to those of the 
Pallava rock reliefs of Mamallapuram and the reliefs of the Viru- 
paksha temple at Pattadakal. A slim attenuated body endowed 
with agile and smooth limbs and a longish face is lightly borne by 
a pair of long slender legs. The body and the supple limbs seem 
to be susjiended from the strong pair of shoulders and the expanded 
chest wherein lies the centre of gravity. Despite the comparative 
roundness of the volume brought about by the livingness of breath¬ 
ing, the bodies seem to soar or float weightlessly and gracefully, 
as if poised in mid-air (compare the figures in the Gangavataraiia 
relief at Mamallapuram) in the midst of the floating clouds which 
constitute their abode. Light and transparent draperies and flying 
scarves only emphasise this flying vision of the figures themselves. 
In one aspect at least some of the painted figures at Ellora (Kailasa 
temple) try to emulate the corresponding type in stone sculpture; 
it is in the convex curve of the chest and abdomen brought about 
by the forward thrust of the chest. In sculpture, this curve, which 
reflects the energy and strength of the figures, is attained by modell¬ 
ing the plastic volume; in painting, which doubtless is slighter in 
total effect, it is the work of the outline drawn with zest and power. 

The other form and stylistic variety is to be seen in a type of 
figures and clouds mainly linear in treatment and practically with¬ 
out any modelling of the plastic volume, i.e. bodies from which 
volume has all but evaporated. Such figures and clouds are de¬ 
fined by thick and desiccated outlines in black, and the clouds turn 
themselves on to edges formed of deep or shallow curves entwined 
by cusps, scrolls, and dots. It is in such compositions that the 
‘mediaeval’ factor is comparatively more pronounced than in the 
other variety. In the latter also the general thinning down of the 
roundness of volume and outline has been due to the impact of the 
‘mediaeval’ tendency. Indeed, at Ellora, the line is the main ex¬ 
ponent and not the modelled mass, which can directly be attributed 
to the mediaeval grip. 

Yet, the ‘classical’ tradition of modelling of the mass and the 
outline as well as the illusion of the impact of coming forward from 
the depths is not ignored altogether. They are, to begin with, 
accepted so far as they are remembered as a heritage, and then, 
Stage by stage, they are caught by the ‘mediaeval’ grip that causes 
steady subsidence of the classical values. 

For example, in the paintings in the inner rectangle of the 
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ceiling of the western porch of the Kailasa temple (Fig. 134) there is 
the scene of a lotus pool on the wavy waters of which large-sized lotus 
leaves are tossed and turned upon themselves, and elephants mad¬ 
ly sport in joy in their midst—a favourite theme in literature. 
Here the figures of elephants appear emerging somewhat from the 
depths; they are toughly and roundly modelled. The turning back 
of the cup-shaped lotus leaves is also treated in round but tight 
plasticity; their rims are round and heavy. Certainly the echoes 
of Ajanta are listened to with attention; but at the same time flat¬ 
ness of the human faces, the peak-pointed nose, the disposition of 
the arms and the palms on the surface and increasing disregard of 
foreshortening have all been due to the intrusion of the mediaeval 
factor. 

In the paintings of the outer zone of the rectangle, however, 
there is practically an all but complete subsidence of the impact of 
the modelling of the mass as well as of the line. The latter is drawn 
sharply, fluently and incisively, and as outline to the cloud-forma¬ 
tions it is fixed with curves and dots. Figures of Ajantesque affilia¬ 
tion are nowhere; they generally belong to the Pallava form, and 
in a few instances the local idiom of Ellora is employed. But the 
most characteristic features of these figures are the sharp twist of 
the head and pointed angular bends of the arms, both away from 
the body animated by jerky angular movements, the concave curve 
of the closed lips, the sharp peaked and projected nose, the long- 
drawn wide-eyes. Here is then a new vision of form, a new source of 
energy that not only transforms the figures in their lineaments, 
but transforms the composition correspondingly where everything 
else also responds equally fluently and vibrantly. 

This ‘mediaeval 1 grip slowly and steadily settles down and, 
Stage by stage, not necessarily in chronological sequence, the diffe¬ 
rent phases can be followed in the paintings on the ceilings and 
walls of the cave-temples of Ellora. The 'mediaeval 1 grip is not all 
pervasive, but it transforms the classical vision and is itself trans¬ 
formed by it. 

There can be no doubt that despite the rich significance of a 
new creative vision that asserts itself with force and insistence, the 
paintings of Ellora do not, at any stage or in any of its phases, reach 
the level of those at Bagh, Ajanta and Badami, either aesthetically 
or intellectually. Ellora employs all the glowing colours and tones 
with subtle nuances known to Ajanta, but much of the charged 
density and consistency of the latter has evaporated, and a prefer¬ 
ence for conspicuous contrasts makes the paintings appear some¬ 
what frolicky. 
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3. SOUTH INDIA (c. A.D. 1100-1300) 

Remnants of Indian wall-paintings south of the Deccan plateau 
and belonging to this period are still to be found, for example, on the 
walls of the Vijayalaya Chollsvara temple at Narttamalai in the old 
Pudukkottai State (c. A.D. 1100), of the Brihadisvara temple (Fig. 135) 
at Tanjore (c. A.D. 1100), on the brick built walls affixed in front of 
the cave (c. A.D, 1100), and also on the cave walls (c. A.D. 1300-1350) 
at Tirumalai in North Arcot, on the walls of the Sahglta-mandapa 
at Tiruparuttikunram, Kanchlpuram (c. A.D. 1387-88), and the 
Uchayappa-matha at Anegundi of about the same date. It is not 
unlikely that paintings of the period, yet unknown to us, exist on 
the walls of other South Indian temples. Caves and temple walls 
were painted over as soon as they were excavated and built; and, 
generally speaking, the dates of paintings are roughly those of the 
monuments themselves. But in certain instances, as for example 
in the Vijayalaya Chollsvara temple at Narttamalai where repairs 
had to be undertaken at a later period, or where the first layer was 
painted over by a second or more layers of painting, the fixation 
of dates of later paintings becomes a difficult problem, and one has 
to take recourse to the question of stylistic evolution and variation. 

The Vijayalaya Chollsvara temple at Narttamalai seems to have 
been built originally in the ninth century; subsequently it was 
struck by lightening, necessitating extensive repairs, presumably 
towards the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century. 
To judge from their style, the paintings that are all spread on the 
walls of the ordha~man<;lap<i of this temple, seem to have been 
executed not long after the repairs to the temple were carried out. 
From the meagre vestiges that are still preserved, it is clear that 
the temple was Saiva; large-scale painted figures of Mahakala, Devi, 
and Siva Nataraja are still visible, along with other minor figures. 
Stylistically the figure of Mahakala is stereotyped, but its affinity 
with the slightly earlier painting of Siva as Tripurantaka in the 
Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore is unmistakable. Later Chola 
characteristics are also evident in the form and shape of hair deco¬ 
ration, karanda mukuta, costumes, etc. of the Devi. Outlines of 
figures are invariably in red, and the colours extensively used are 
terre-verte, yellow and red of varied tones, green, black, and white; 
high lights in white are used on finger tips. Chola forms and 
physiognomy are apparent, and 'classical' values of full rounded 
volume are gratefully remembered, though with lessened consist¬ 
ency of colour-modelling. A flattening on the surface, clearly 
perceptible, is due certainly to pressure of the ‘mediaeval’ factor; 
but while the classical plastic form and treatment of modelling 
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persist in such examples as in a fragment of a standing female 
figure with folded hands, the finger tips of the hand being 
touched by high lights (to the right, in the second recess 
from entrance), the mediaeval form makes itself felt nowhere so 
strongly as in another fragment of two rows of flying figures whose 
faces and busts, flattened out on the surface, are shown in three- 
quarter profile, and noses, eyes, and mouths are drawn in sharp, 
pointed angular lines (in the second recess, to the right, from the 
entrance). Undoubtedly the latter is more vital and vibrant in its 
diction and mooch The former, that is the classical type or what¬ 
ever residues are left of it, is closely related to the almost con¬ 
temporary (eleventh century) wall-paintings in the Brihadisvara 
temple at Tanj ore built by the great Rajaraja I. 

The paintings of the Brihadisvara temple are tucked away 
under its 190 ft. high vimana in a dark passage around the main 
cella of the temple. There are two layers of paintings on the walls, 
of which the upper layer is slowly peeling off, exposing to view 
the lower, i.e. the earlier one. To judge from style, there does not 
seem to be a long lapse of time between the two layers of paintings. 
Like that of the Narttamalai, the subject matter of these paintings 
is frankly Saiva, and the scenes representing Siva in his abode of 
Kailasa, with his saintly devotees, as Nataraja and Tripurantaka, 
in the company of gams, gandharvas, apsaras, and so on, are laid 
on the walls in large and forceful compositions. The technique, 
as usual, is that of tempera, and the paintings are executed on 
a surface of soft lime piaster—presumably composed of powdered 
conch-shell or mother of pearl—of uniform thickness of an egg¬ 
shell. The outlines are drawn in light red or brown, later on 
deepened by black or reddish browns. Pigments used for contours, 
backgrounds, and decorations are yellow ochre, red ochre, terre- 
verte, brown earth, white, black, and lapis lazuli blue. Much of 
the ‘classical’ consistency and depth of colour application have 
somewhat evaporated, making the figures look flatter and thinner 
in the context of volume. Nor, compositionally, are the figures 
connected in any inherent relationship; some of the groups are 
schematically arranged in horizontal panels, one below the other. 
Exceptions are rare, as in the two panels representing Siva and 
saint Sundara, and Siva as Tripurantaka, respectively. 

But, as in those of the Narttamalai, the classical volume is still 
remembered and there is a conscious attempt at giving it as much 
value as possible, with the help of broadly modelled lines, ample 
curves and colour tones. Seated figures have still tlieir graceful, 
though conventional, bhahgas, and dignified movements; but the 
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standing figures are devoid of any inner plasticity and look stiff and 
inelastic. The grip of the ‘mediaeval’ factor is, however, unmistak¬ 
able in the treatment of the face, shown invariably in three-quarter 
profile, with fish-shaped eyes drawn sharply to pointed angles in 
both directions, long beak-like sharply pointed nose and pointedly 
angular chins—all set on a squarish face and contrasting sharply 
with a pair of roundly modelled, fully plastic lips drawn in double 
curves. The two modes and visions, ‘classical’ and ‘mediaeval’, 
thus commingle in these paintings and, acting and reacting on each 
other, transform themselves. But, on the whole, the South adheres 
more tenaciously to the former than adopt and integrate the latter. 

Almost contemporary with the Narttamalai and Brihadlsvara 
(Tanjore) temple paintings are those of the first layer on the brick 
walls of the outermost chamber on the second storey of the 
Lakshmisvara man dap a at Tirumalai. But stylistically they belong to 
a slightly different diction and variety than those of the Narttamalai 
paintings. The subject matter of the Tirumalai paintings is Jain, 
in inspiration. In the preserved vestiges on the back wall and the 
adjacent one, against dark black background, Devas, Devis, Ganadha- 
ras, and nuns, animals, etc. are arranged in panelled sectors border¬ 
ed by rows of hamsas , festoons and lotuses, and surrounded by gan- 
dharvas and kimpurushas. Full frontal or three-quarter faces with 
eyes wide open look out intently towards a definite point; the 
hands of figures are held in anjali pose. But whether the subject 
is human beings, demigods, animals, or vegetation, the treatment is 
invariably flat, and volumes are gathered on the surface; hardly 
anything is left of the body-shaping colour modelling of the classical 
tradition. The lines, too, have lost much of their modelling quality, 
and despite good draughtsmanship, also much of their bold vigour. 
The mediaeval grip is evident in the sharp lines and angles, beak¬ 
like pointed noses, up-line curves, and flat treatment of ornaments. 
White has been extensively used at Tirumalai along with different 
varieties and grades of ochre and terre-verte, also grey and red; 
use of mixed and impure colours, mainly in ochre and terre-verte, 
and black background seem to have been a special feature at Tiruma¬ 
lai. The paintings on the outside of the brick facade also belong to 
the same category. 

The second layer of paintings at Tirumalai is still visible on 
the ceiling of the outermost chamber, referred to above, and on the 
walls of the adjacent rock-cut cave. Here the volume has thinned 
out further and the figures are completely gathered on the surface. 
The lines have become further sharpened and the bhangas have all 
lost their plastic flexibility. 
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4. WESTERN INDIA (c. A.D. 1100-1300) 

From all that we know ol the settlements of ‘northern 1 peoples 
from the beginning of the Christian era to about the eighth century 
A.D., their impact seems to have been strongest in Western India, 
mainly in Gujarat and West Rajputana, and to an extent, also in 
Western Malwla. It is thus in the nature of things that 'northern’ of 
‘mediaeval’ traits are most marked in those regions, especially in. 
Western India and Rajputana, and this is true more in the realm 
of painting than in that of sculpture. But, despite isolated examples 
of earlier date, the ‘mediaeval’ conception of form does not become 
general and all-pervasive before the twelfth century A.D. 

The geographical position of Gujarat and the adjoining terri¬ 
tories made them centres of great international trade, whence the 
arterial routes to the heart of Northern India lay through Malwa 
and Rajputana. The inland trade was mostly in the hands of the 
Jains who had always been zealous guardians of past traditions and 
great patrons of their religion, art, and culture. Their monastic 
establishments of which bh&nddras or libraries were invariable in¬ 
tegrals, especially those of Marwar on the one side and Kathiawar 
on the other, were not only important centres of artistic activity, 
but also provided, at a later date, much needed asylums to artists 
and others who fled from other parts of Gujarat in the worst days 
of Muslim invasion and oppression, and enabled them to organize 
new art-centres and continue the tradition more or less uninter¬ 
ruptedly. Even before the Muslim invasion of Gujarat, the fertility 
of her centra] alluvial plains and the wealth of her trade and com¬ 
merce helped the growth of a rich art under the aegis of the 
Chaulukyas. Indeed, Chaulukya sculpture and architecture are 
much more elaborate and sensitive than those patronised and 
brought into existence by the Paramaras or the Chahamanas, Quanti¬ 
tatively also the Chaulukyas seem to have reared up monuments 
far greater in number and richer in the profusion of sculptural and 
decorative details. Their political and cultural suzerainty in the 
twelfth century extended to Kutch and Saurashtra on the one hand 
and Malwa and Marwar on the other, and the Chaulukya art spread 
in Rajputana as far as Chitor, Bikaner, and Osia. In A.D. 1222 the 
Chaulukyas were superseded by the Vaghelas who, so far as Raj¬ 
putana is concerned, continued the Chaulukya tradition, though 
somewhat decadent by now. The invasion of Qutb-ud-dm Aibak 
in A.D. 1197 and the conquest of Gujarat by the Khaljis a century 
later led to the disintegration of the Chaulukya and Vaghela art- 
centres of the country, and fleeing of artists to such places as Kathia¬ 
war, War, Mt. Abu, Achalgaclh, Dungarpur, and Pawagadh where 
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local Hindu rulers offered successful resistance to the Muslims up to 
the fifteenth century. In these localities and particularly in the Jain 
monasteries and temples, the rich heritage of Chaulukya art, mainly 
Jain in religious inspiration, was given a new span of life, though 
in a rather degenerate and complicated manner. Sheltered within 
the monasteries and cut away from the general life of the people* 
the art was stylised and increasingly influenced by hieratic con¬ 
ventions. 

The first thing that arrests one’s attention in the Gujarati paint¬ 
ings is that these are all invariably MSS.-illustrations in miniature* 
executed on palm-leaf, and later, from about the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century, on paper which was gradually supplanting palm- 
leaf as a writing material. But palm-leaf was not altogether given, 
up till the beginning, at any rate, of the fifteenth century. A con¬ 
nected sequence of these paintings is available in a large number 
of MSS. both dated and undated (to which approximate dates can 
be ascribed on stylistic considerations), that range from about the 
beginning of the twelfth to about the end of the fifteenth century. 

More than four centuries of these MSS.-paintings in miniature, 
despite a common denominator that belongs to the strong ‘mediaeval’ 
factor, do not, however, represent one integrated style in a regular 
process of evolution. The common denominator is easily known 
by the sharp, pointed lines flatly laid in thin or thick strokes, by 
the almost fiat laying of colours in two-dimensional effect with but 
the slightest suggestion of modelled plasticity, by the treatment of 
the eyes, nose, and body-joints that are given an accentuated ap¬ 
pearance and effect by an emphasis on sharp pointed angles and. 
lines, by the flat treatment of all decorative and architectural devices, 
and no less by certain geometrical decorative designs that are typi¬ 
cally ‘northern’. It is needless to point out that all these stylistic 
characteristics and the flat, essentially two-dimensional, aesthetic 
vision and treatment are ‘mediaeval’. 

Despite this common denominator, the long and rich series of 
West Indian miniature painting shows varieties of stylo that merit 
consideration. There is one class of painting the compositions of 
which are relatively simple, with but few figures set against a back¬ 
ground which is also simple and without any accessory details of 
architecture, room-hangings or other decorations; details of jewel¬ 
lery and intricate designs of costumes being rather suggested than 
actually worked out. The line-strokes in such examples are rela¬ 
tively thick, the curves are full and steady, and the drawing sure 
and unfaltering. Of human figures, profiles and three-quarters are 
given preference, and eyes, noses, chins, beards, costume-hangings 
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finger-points, etc. are all drawn in sharp pointed angles. A 
aractenstic feature is the treatment of the eyes which are 
n two parabolic curves with sharp pointed sides set on the 
/el, the eye-lashes being drawn in sharp and extended bow- 
/es. Even in profiles or almost profiles both eyes are shown, 
i eye drawn projectedly somewhat out of its context. Earli- 
nples of this class are a couple of paintings in a palm-leaf 
ad in A.D. 1127 (Santinatha Temple Bhandar, Cambay; MS. 

In this version the West Indian miniatures have certain 
, with contemporary East Indian miniatures, especially in 
d attitudes of figures, the quality of the line, and slight sug- 
of plastic modelling of the body-contour. 

is yet another style of West Indian miniature painting, 
ilready from about the middle of the twelfth century A.D., 
effects the ‘mediaeval’ tendency in a still more pronounced 

In the examples of this style the lines are equally sharp 
i not the fineness of the class just referred to above. They 
eover broken and somewhat desiccated, not drawn in one 
hey are also joined in pointed angles which do not integrate, 
here any attempt to crowd the composition with too many 
the few accessories that fill the spaces as well as the main 
hemselves are all summarily and perhaps somewhat roughly 
out. There are also definite evidences, in some examples, 
ng which is done by the use of colour and a shaded line, 
oses and attitudes as well as in the formal appearance and 
it there is unmistakably a conscious vigour which seems to 
y traditional, partly drawn from some submerged folk style. 
,ar treatment of the eyes seems to be characteristic of this 
miniatures. They are drawn not horizontally on one level, 
irately on different levels; this is clearly noticeable at the 
ere the corners of the eyes meet, one inside corner placed 
ably below the level of the inside corner of the other, 
examples of this class of paintings can be seen in a MS. 
5), dated A.D. 1161, belonging to the Vlravijayaji Sri Jaina 
ara Jhana Mandir Bhandar at Chavi, near Baroda. 

whatever class of the common denominator these paintings 
md despite their pictorial and decorative quality, their glow- 
urs of red, yellow, blue, and gold, West Indian miniature 
is highly stylised and conventional, cold and mechanical, 
j intellectually conceived and despite their bright and glow- 
Lents there is little of emotional warmth in the general effect, 
nically they are examples of perfect craftsmanship and of 
torial significance. In their generally cold and mechanical 
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effect they perhaps reveal the inner meaning and psychology of Jain¬ 
ism to which the majority of the paintings owe their origin and 
inspiration. 

5. EASTERN INDIA (BENGAL, BIHAR), NEPAL AND TIBET 

Specimens of painting datahle earlier than the Pala culture- 
period have not yet been found anywhere in Eastern India or Nepal. 
Extant specimens of early paintings in Eastern India, up to the 
thirteenth century at any rate, are illuminations on palm-leaves and 
paper of MSS. and on wooden covers of MSS. Besides, so far as 
Bengal is concerned, we have at our disposal at least three engraved 
drawings on copper-plates that may be said to belong to about the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The MSS.-illuminations are almost 
all, with but rare exceptions, of Vajrayana Buddhist inspiration; but 
the engraved drawings are all Brahmanical. 

Since there is hardly any appreciable major stylistic difference 
between the illuminations of Bihar and Bengal or Bengal and Nepal, 
at least till as late as the thirteenth century A.D., they may con¬ 
veniently be studied as belonging to one and the same school. 
These miniatures, it is important to remember, do not represent a 
separate style of book-illustration; they are, in fact, mural painting's 
in reduced dimensions, and can in no way be compared with the 
truly characteristic phase of book-illustration that constitutes a fasci¬ 
nating chapter in the history of painting in Persia, China, mediaeval 
Europe and late mediaeval India. Nor can they be said to have any¬ 
thing to do with primitive or folk-painting; in fact they reveal an 
already developed form and technique intimately linked with an 
art practice and tradition that must have existed in the form of large 
wall-paintings or MSS-illuminations that carried the earlier tradi¬ 
tion of Bagh and Ajanfa in an uninterrupted sequence. These small- 
scale paintings, executed within the narrow dimensions of a MS. 
page, may easily be thrown mechanically on the wall in any magni¬ 
fied scale and yet would not suffer in the least in either the movement 
of the line, for example, or the compactness of the composition. 
Truly speaking, these paintings are large scale murals in reduced 
dimensions, 

The colours used are orpiment yellow, white, indigo blue, Indian 
ink-black or kajjal, cinnabar red, and green which appears to be a 
mixture of orpiment and indigo, unlike the green of Ajanta. All these 
colours are used in different shades. The general colour arrange¬ 
ment, on the whole, of the divinities at any rate, is mostly determined 
'by iconographic requirements. Neither Indian red or any ochres 
nor ultramarine seems to have been used. Tonality of colours is 
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practically unknown, but high lights are given by the application 
of white. The outline is drawn either in black or red, and seems to 
have been sketched out first and later on filled in with colour. 

Usually the composition of these illuminations follows certain 
well-known schematic principles of balance. In most of them the 
main divinity, always relatively larger, stands or is seated in the 
centre, against a background either of an architectural design or of 
an oval or semi-round aureole, or inside a terraced temple decora¬ 
tion, flanked evenly on two sides by lesser divinities of the mandala, 
in single or double, straight or circular, rows as their number may 
require. When the main divinity occupies one side, the lesser ones 
of the mandala occupy another. Vacant spaces are filled by flying 
semi-divine beings, vegetal and ornamental decorations, architectural 
motifs, or similar other devices. 

With the help of dated MSS. it is possible to arrange these 
miniatures in a rough chronological sequence, but such a sequence 
would be hardly worth while, for it hardly shows any stylistic evolu¬ 
tion. Formally and psychologically they are conventional, and in¬ 
evitably betray a traditional outlook. Indeed, the trend and 
tendencies seem to have remained fixed, more or less, during the 
three centuries beginning from the eleventh. Life seems to have re¬ 
mained stagnant all the while within the confines of the monasteries. 

East Indian miniature paintings are, stylistically speaking, 
painted equivalents of contemporary plastic art of the Palas and 
Senas, both in outer form and inner meaning. So far as the plasti¬ 
cally modelled mass is concerned, what the sculptor achieves by 
gradations in three dimensions at his disposal, the painter does with 
his colours applied with varying degrees of thinness or consistency, 
as well as with the help of linear inflexions. The modelled mass 
is held by definite but sinuous lines, flowing steadily and modelled; 
the flowing curve of the contour of the body and the lower abdomen 
as well as the sensitivity of the finger curves are unmistakable heri¬ 
tages of the classical tradition. The best specimens of this tradi¬ 
tion can be seen, for example, in the illuminations of two Prajm- 
p dramita MSS. executed in the 5th and the 6th year of king Mahipala 
(Cambridge Univ. Coll. No. Add. 1464 and ASB. Coll. No. 4718—-Figs. 
140 and 141—respectively), the Gandavyuha MS. (Fig. 136) in the 
possession of Roerich, and another Prajna-paramita MS. (ASB. 
Coll. No. A. 15) dated in the Nepalese era 191 (A.D. 1071). In the 
best examples, subtle transmission in the modelling of colour is fully 
valid (Fig. 142); equally valid is the modelling quality of the sinuous 
line increasing and decreasing in thickness in accordance with the 
degree of the surging roundness of the contour. But even, in such. 
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examples there are indications of increasingly thinning down of the 
plasticity or stagnation of the plastically modelled treatment. The 
modelling quality of the line in such examples may or may not be 
left untouched. In the Cambridge MSS. referred to above, the faint 
and stereotyped colour modelling does not, however, affect the line 
which is still vital in its modelling capacity. The illuminations of 
a MS. in the Boston Museum (No. 20589) dated in the 4th year of 
Gopala (III ?), of the well-known Sawamura MS. and of the Vreden- 
burg MS. (Fig. 137), for example, belong to this category. But in 
certain illuminations, for example, in the Cambridge MS. No. Add. 
1643 dated A.D. 1015, the lines are weak, brisk and faltering; they 
seem to be broken or desiccated and have lost their steady uninter¬ 
rupted flux. In some examples they are even sharp and hectic. 
Also, whatever modelling in colour is evident, is desiccated and 
disintegrated. But in the same MS., e.p., the one with the label 
“Samatate Jayatunga Lokanatha ” the line is not so crisp and 
short-featured, but is equally unrefined by any grace or senti¬ 
ment. Modelling in colour is also faint and thin (cf. Fig. 138). 
This is equally evident in the illuminations of another MS. 
(ASB. No. 4203) dated in the Nepalese ei'a 268 (A.D. 1148). They 
seem to have a distinctly Nepalese flavour and idiom which is mark¬ 
ed by the absence of any trace of modelling in the coloured surface, 
the upward stiffening of the pale-like erect bodies, and the curt 
and broken, almost stagnant, character of the line. In certain ex¬ 
amples, even of earlier date, the tendency towards linearisation is 
unmistakable, and this tendency appears side by side, sometimes 
even in the same painting, with the thoroughly ‘classical’, i.e. 
plastic treatment—undoubtedly an evidence of the ‘mediaeval’ 
interpenetration into the ‘classical’ conception. An illumination, 
reproduced on pi. XXXIII (right topmost panel) of Coomaraswamy’s 
Portfolio of Indian Art , illustrates, even better than those already 
referred, to, this ‘mediaeval’ element in East Indian painting. 
But the clear character of this ‘mediaeval’ factor can best be seen 
in a few twelfth and thirteenth century copper-plate drawings, those 
from Sunderbans and Chittagong, for example. 234 In both these 
drawings the modelling quality of the line is fully valid; it is still 
flowing, alert and sweeping; but wherever there is the slightest pre¬ 
text, it loves to indulge in brisk curves and pointed angles. The 
lines of the face, when shown in profile or three-quarters, form 
angles or sharp curves in a beak-like nose or in an almost angular 
chin, and the bow-like curves of the brows or rims of the upper 
lips are extended as far as they would permit, much in the same 
manner as in contemporary "West Indian miniatures. 

It is easy to discover a superficial resemblance between this 
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linear tradition of East Indian miniatures and drawings and that 
of Western India and Rajputana. Certainly both belong to the 
‘mediaeval' conception and manner of treatment, but there is yet 
a marked difference. The line in the Western tradition is flaming 
and pointed, angles are sharp almost to a geometrical point, and 
though there is the same predilection for brisk and extended curves, 
they are not unoften broken and are drawn without any warmth of 
feeling or emotion. On the other hand the East Indian line is 
sensitive and emotional, and has a melodious lyricism even in its 
sharpness and desiccation. The ‘Western’ line has nothing but flat 
and hardened surface to control within its limits, but the East 
Indian line, with its sensitiveness, tempered lyricism, and short or 
extended curves as the case may be, shows off the roundness of the 
mass that is confined within its boundaries. The rich and glowing 
and summarily laid colours of West Indian miniatures have nothing to 
compare with the subdued tones and modelled plasticity of East 
Indian colours, thinly or consistently applied. 

East Indian manuscript-illuminations refer to the regnal years of 
the Pala kings, but those from Nepal are invariably dated in the 
Nepalese era, and Nepalese paintings comprise not only MSS.-illu- 
minations but also pmbhds, painted banners, and painted wooden 
MSS. covers. Dated and illuminated MSS. are known onwards 
from the eleventh century and dated banners from the sixteenth, 
though painted Nepalese banners, ascribed to dates onwards from 
A. D. 900, were discovered at. Tun-huang. 

The Tun-huang painting banners are but painted counterparts 
of contemporary East Indian sculpture, and that in an inferior 
version. The figures are thin, as if without a substance. The line 
is alert, round and sweeping, but there is hardly any modelling of 
colour which is usually massed together in blotches or distributed 
on flat surfaces. Whatever the postures, the attitude of the figures 
has hardly any inner meaning—or even an artistic significance. In¬ 
deed, these are some of the essential features that characterise 
Nepalese paintings from the very outset. 

These features are also evident in the MSS.-illuminations; in 
the earlier ones (eleventh century A.D.) the line has a largeness, a 
simple vivacity, and some kind of an emotional quality. At this 
stage Nepalese painting is but a component of contemporary East 
Indian MSS, painting. The paintings of the ASB. MS. No. A. 15 (Fig. 
139) and Cambridge MS. Add. 1643, for example, belong to this phase. 
But already in the twelfth and succeeding centuries there is a pro¬ 
gressive desiccation of colour-modelling, and a lessening of the 
modelling capacity of the line which, moreover, has a tendency to- 
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wards becoming crisp, dry, and brittle; curves, too, become shorter 
and clipped. Sharp and hectic ‘Western’ lines and pointed angles 
also make their intrusion. Not only do Nepalese paintings at this 
stage throw aside the refined elegance and exuberance and the 
continuous, sensitive flux of the ‘Eastern’ line, but compositionally, 
too, they bid good-bye to the continuous and sweeping rhythm of 
the East Indian composition and adopt one that is clipped and 
divided in single units. The figures stiffen increasingly; they are 
erect and vigorous, and yet without any substance, accentuating their 
angles whenever they bend sideways. These are characteristic 
Nepalese tendencies that are evidenced till as late as the sixteenth 
century, as applied to Indian themes and formulations. The paint¬ 
ings of the ASB. MS. No. 4203 (dated N. S. 268 = A. D. 1148), of 
the Durbar Library MS. of the Nityfihnikatilaka (dated N. S. 515 
— A.D. 1395), and that on the wooden cover of a MS. of about 
A.D. 1200, for example, belong to this phase. 


1. Maya.ma.ta, Chaps. XIX and XXI; ISGDP, Patala XXX; Tanl.ra-samuchchaya, 
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Fig 4 

Kkajuraho, Devi Jagadamba temple: Plan 



Fig. 5 

Kkajuraho, Kandarua Mahadeo 
temple: Plan 
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Dilwara, Vimala’s tempts: Plan 
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Fig. 14 

Villesvara, Sim temple: Elevation 


Fig. 13 

Villesvara, Siva, temple: Plan 




















Fig. 15 

Sutrapada, Sun Temple: Elevation 



Fig. 16 

Miani, Ganapati and Mahadeva temples: Plan and Elevation 
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Fig. 17 

Suiwilc, Nilakantka. Mahacleva temple: Elevation 

































Fig. 21 

Sejakpur, NcivalakJui temple; Plan 



Somanathapattana: Sovtianatha temple; Plan 
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Fig. 23 

Gii-ndr, Triple-shnned temple: Plan 
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Fig. 24 

Ailiole, Temple No. 9: Elewitioiv 



Fig, 25 

Pattadakal: Pdpanatha temple: Plan 
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Fig. 26 

Ambarnatha, Siva temple: Plan 
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Fig. 27 

Balsane: Temple No. 1: Plan 
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Balsane, Temple No. 1: Elevation 
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Fig. 29 

Patna, MaheLvara temple- Plan 





Fig. 30 

Sinnar, Gondeivara temple: Plan 
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Fig. 34 

KaOchipuram, Vaikuxitha Pemmal temple: Plan 
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Fig. 37 

Patfadalcal, Vimpaksha temple: Plan and Elevation 



Fig. 38 

Tanjore, BnhadUvara temple: Plan 
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Fig. 39 

Tanjore, Brihadisvara. temple: Elevation 
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Fig. 40 

Kukkariur, Kullesvara temple: Plan 



Fig, 41 

Kvkkanur, Kallesvam temple; Elevation 
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Fig 42 

Lakkundi, Jain temple: Plan 



Fig. 43 

Chauddadampur, Mulctesvara temple: Elevation 
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Fig. 44 

Haveri, Siddhesvara temple: Elevation 



Fig. 45 

Lahkundi, Kdsivlsvesvara temple: Plan 
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Fig. 48 

Kwnvalti, Malliharjuna temple: Elevation 
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Fig. SI 

Somnathpur, Kesava temple: Plan 
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Fig. 54 

Martand, Sun temple: Plan 
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Fig. 55 

Martand, Sun Temple: Section 
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CHAPTER XXI 


COLONIAL AND CULTURAL EXPANSION 

1. DECLINE AND FALL OF THE SAILENDRA EMPIRE 

The rise of the Sailendra Empire in South-East Asia has been 
described above. 1 At the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. 
this mighty empire was being ruled by Sri Chudamani-varmadeva, 
In A.D. 1003 he sent two envoys to China who reported that a Bud¬ 
dhist temple had been erected in their country in order to pray for 
the long life of the Emperor. This probably means nothing more 
than a common courtesy shown by one Buddhist king to another, 
but may be taken as an evidence of friendly and frequent inter¬ 
course between the two countries. 

Chudamani-varman also maintained friendly relations with the 
great Chola Emperor Rajaraja the Great. 2 An interesting evi¬ 
dence of this is furnished by a very long record engraved on twenty- 
one copper-plates, now preserved in the Leiden Museum, and there¬ 
fore known as the Leiden Grant, or rather Larger Leiden Grant, 
to distinguish it from another—Smaller Leiden Grant—in the same 
Museum, recorded on three plates. The Larger Grant, written in 
Sanskrit and Tamil, records that Chudamani-varman, king of 
Kadaram, commenced the construction of a vihara or Buddhist 
monastery at Nagapattana, modern Negapatam, and a village was 
granted for its upkeep by the Chola king Rajaraja in the twenty- 
first year of his reign, ie. A.D. 1006. The monastery, which was 
named after the Sailendra Emperor, was, however, actually com¬ 
pleted by his son and successor Sri Maravijayottunga-varman. 
Rajaraja also probably died in course of the construction, for the 
actual edict for the grant was issued, after the death of Rajaraja, 
by his son Rajendra Chola. 

This interesting record naturally recalls to our mind the simi¬ 
lar activity of another Sailendra Emperor, Sri Balaputra, more than 
a century and a half earlier. 3 He, too, built a vihara at Nalanda 
and received a grant of five villages from the Pala Emperor Deva- 
pala. These two instances serve as unique testimony to the long 
and familiar intercourse between the Sailendras and their mother¬ 
land. 

Sri Maravijayottunga-varman ascended the throne some time be¬ 
fore A.D. 1008 when he sent three envoys to China. The Larger 
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Leiden Grant has preserved some particulars about him. It in¬ 
forms us that he was ‘born in the Sailendra family, was the lord of 
Sri-vishaya, had extended the suzerainty of Kataha and had Mcikara 
as the emblem of his banner.’ Sri-vishaya is undoubtedly the same 
as Sr I-Vi jay a, mentioned before 4 , and Kataha—written as Kadaram 
in the Tamil portion—is now represented by Keddah in the Malay 
Peninsula. As Chudamani-varman is referred to as the ruler of 
Kadara only, it may be concluded that Keddah was the mam seat of 
the Sailendra Empire which included Sri-Vi jay a. 

The friendly relation between the Sailendra Emperors and the 
Cholas is proved not only by the Leiden Grant, but also by refer¬ 
ences in old Tamil poems to the commercial relations between their 
countries. An old Tamil poem refers to ships with merchandise 
coming from Kalagam to the great port situated at the mouth of the 
Kaverl river. Kalagam, which a later commentator equates with 
Kadaram, is almost certainly to be identified with Keddah. 

In view of all this it is somewhat strange that ere long war 
broke out between the Siailendras and the Cholas. The cause of this 
war is unknown and we are dependent for such information as we 
possess of it on the Chola records alone. The earliest reference 
to it occurs in a Chola record, dated A.D. 1017-8, which tells us that 
Rajendra Choja’s forces crossed the ocean and conquered Kataha. 
Pull details of this expedition are given in several inscriptions of 
Rajendra Chola, dated between A.D. 1024 and 1043, in almost 
identical words which may be translated as follows:—• 

‘And (who) (Rajendra Chola) having despatched many ships in 
the midst of the rolling sea and having caught Sangramavijayottuh- 
gavarman, the king of Kadaram, along with the rutting elephants 
of his army, (took) the large heap of treasures, which (that king) 
had rightfully accumulated; (captured) the (arch called) Vidya- 
dhara-torana at the “war-gate” of the extensive city of the enemy; 
Sri-Vijaya with the “Jewel-gate,” adorned with great splendour, and 
the “gate of large jewels;” Pannai, watered by the river; the ancient 
Malaiyur (with) a fort, situated on a high hill; Mayirudihgam, sur¬ 
rounded by the deep sea (as) a moat: Ilaiigasoka undaunted (in) 
fierce battles; Mappappalam, having abundant (deep) waters as de¬ 
fence; Mevilimbahgam, having fine walls as defence; Valaippancluru, 
possessing (both) cultivated land(?) and jungle; Talaittakkolam, 
praised by great men (versed in) the sciences; Madamalingam, firm 
in great and fierce battles; Ilamuridesam, whose fierce strength was 
subdued by a vehement (attack); Manakkavaram whose flower- 
gardens (resembled) the girdle (of the nymphs) of the southern 
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region; Kadaram, of fierce strength, which was protected by the 
neighbouring sea.’ 

Most of the conquered countries, mentioned in the above pass¬ 
age, cannot be definitely identified, but Malaiyur is undoubtedly 
the same as Malayu (or Jambi) in Sumatra, 5 Manakkavaram is 
Nikobar Islands, and Kadaram is of course Kataha or Keddah. As 
to the rest, most of them have been located with great probability 
either in Sumatra or in Malay Peninsula. The passage seems to 
indicate that Rajendra Chola first conquered various subject-states 
of the Sailendra Empire, and then concluded his campaign by 
taking possession of Kaciara itself. It is probable, but by no means 
certain, that there was an encounter at the very beginning, between 
the main forces of the Sailendra Emperor and Rajendra Chola, in 
which the former was defeated. This defeat was followed by the 
other Chola conquests which extended practically over the whole 
of the eastern coast-region of Sumatra and the Central and South¬ 
ern parts of Malay Peninsula, including the two capital cities Kataha 
(or Kadara) and Sr I-Vi jay a. The view that the conquered countries 
were vassal-states of the Sailendras is confirmed by the fact that 
many of these are included in the list of subject-states of the Sailen¬ 
dra Empire by the Chinese writers of a later date, such as Chau Ju- 
Kua, to whom reference will be made later. 

As the detailed account of this oversea campaign occurs lor 
the first time in an inscription dated A.D. 1024-25, which otherwise 
repeats the accounts of the (inland) conquests given in earlier re¬ 
cords, it is probable that the great and decisive victory took place 
not long before that date. This may appear to be inconsistent with 
the fact that the conquest of Kataha is already referred to in a record 
dated A.D. 1017. But it is just possible that the war was a prolong¬ 
ed one. It commenced in or shortly before A.D. 1017 with a success¬ 
ful Chola naval attack against Kataha in that year and ended with 
the decisive victory, mentioned above, five or six years later. We 
learn from a record of Virarajendra, a successor of Rajendra Chola, 
that the latter burnt ‘Kataha, that could not be set fire to by others’. 

It is as difficult to account for the sudden outbreak of the war 
as for the almost complete collapse of the Sailendra power. But 
a few salient points may be noted. In the first place, the Cholas had 
completed the conquest of the whole eastern coast of India up to the 
mouth of the Gangs, before sending the oversea expedition on a 
large scale. Secondly, the geographical position of the Sailendra 
Empire enabled it to control almost the whole volume of maritime 
trade between Western and Eastern Asia. Perhaps the dazzling 
prospect of securing this rich volume of trade for himself prompted 
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Rajendra Chola to undertake the hazardous conquest, as soon as the 
possession o£ the naval resources of the entire coast of India 
placed at his disposal well equipped ships and sailors necessary 
for this purpose. 

But whatever may be the cause, the Chola success was complete 
for the time being. But it could hardly be of long duration. Apart 
from the inherent difficulty of maintaining hold upon distant lands 
beyond the sea, the internal troubles of the Cholas referred to- 
above 6 made the task almost an impossible one. Nevertheless, the 
successors of Rajendra Chola tried hard to maintain, at least the 
nominal suzerainty, if not effective power over these lands. Thus 
Vlrarajendra (A.D. 1063-70) claims to have conquered Kadaram. 
But this very fact shows that in spite of the great victory of Rajen¬ 
dra Chola and his claim to have destroyed Kadara, that kingdom did 
not cease to exist and must have shaken off even the nominal suze¬ 
rainty of the Cholas. According to the record of Vlrarajendra, he' 
conquered Kadaram, but ‘was p leased to give (it) hack to (its) king 
who worshipped (his) feet.’ But this did not end the struggle. For 
Kulottuhga Chola (A.D. 1070-1120) again claims to have destroyed 
Kadaram, while a Chinese account represents the Chola as a vassal 
of Lhe Kadara kingdom or its succession state in the second half of 
the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth century. These contra¬ 
dictory statements indicate the continuance of the struggle with 
alternate success and reverse of both the parties. 

But even during this period occasionally there was quite friend¬ 
ly relation between the two. The Smaller Leiden Grant dated in 
the 20th year of Kulottuhga Chola (A.D. 1089-90) says:— 

“At the request of the king of Kidara, communicated by his 
envoys Riijavidyadhara Samanta and Abhimanottuhga Samanta,. 
Kulottuhga exempted from taxes the village granted to the Bud¬ 
dhist monastery called Sailendra-Chudamani-varma-vihara (i,e. the 
one established by king Chudamaaji-varman as referred to in the 
Larger Leiden Grant)”. 

After Kulottuhga Chola we have no further evidence of any 
pretension of the Chola rulers over their oversea empire. The 
internal history of the Cholas during this period, sketched above, 7 
also does not make it likely. We must therefore admit that after 
fruitless efforts of a century the Cholas finally abandoned their 
claims over Sumatra and Malay Peninsula. Thus ended the first 
and the last enterprise of an Indian ruling family to maintain suze¬ 
rainty over countries beyond the sea. 

The Chinese evidence leaves no doubt that the kingdom of 
Kataha or Kadaram continued and soon became again very powerful. 
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But although we can trace the existence oJ! this kingdom, called San- 
fo-tsi by the Chinese, tor nearly three centuries more, we hear no 
more oi the Sailendra dynasty. It is true that the kingdom of the 
Sailendra rulers, noted above, is called San-fo-tsi by the Chinese, 
and Zabag by the Arab writers, and these names figure continuously 
in the Chinese and Arab documents from tenth to fourteenth century 
A.D. It is, therefore, not unlikely that the Sailendras continued to 
rule over it in the twelfth century or even later, but of this we have 
no positive evidence. The name Sailendra occurs only in the re- 
cords oi India, Java and Malay Peninsula, but as these sources fail 
us, so far as the history of this kingdom is concerned, we cannot be 
sure if the rulers still belonged to the Sailendra family. It -would 
be, however, convenient to designate the kingdom of San-fo-tsi or 
Zabag as the Sailendra Empire up to the very end in order to 
emphasise the continuity of the State of which there is no doubt. 
The Arab writers EdrlsI (A.D. 1154), Kazwlni (thirteenth century), 
Ibn Sa‘id (thirteenth century) and Dimaski (fourteenth century) all 
refer to the power and glory of Zabag, but it is not certain whether 
they refer to conditions in their own time or merely quote from old 
-writers. The Chinese chronicles are more helpful. Reference is 
made to two embassies in A.D. 1156 and 1178 showing that San-fo- 
tsi still maintained diplomatic relations with China. Some time 
about A.D. 1225 a Chinese official named Chau Ju-Kua wrote a very 
interesting account of this kingdom, based exclusively on oral in¬ 
formation furnished by Chinese and foreign traders. According 
to him San-fo-tsi was a great centre of trade and the seat of a 
powerful empire. The possession of the Strait of Malacca enabled 
it to control the maritime trade between the Eastern and the 
Western World. Chau Ju-Kua also gives a list of fifteen States 
which were dependent upon San-fo-tsi. These were mostly in 
Malay Peninsula, but a few were situated in Java and Sumatra. 
We may thus hold that at the end of the twelfth century A.D. and 
the beginning of the thirteenth, San-fo-tsi was a rich and powerful 
kingdom. The name of a king of this period Maharaja Si'Imat- 
Trailokyaraja-mauli-bhushana-varma-deva is known from an in¬ 
scription, dated A.D. 1183, found at Chaiya in Malay Peninsula. 
The names of the Sailendra kings also ended in varma-deva, but it 
is difficult to say whether Trailokyaraja was a remote descendant 
of Chudamani-varma-deva, 

Another king Chandrabhanu is known from an inscription at 
Chaiya, dated A.D. 1230, and the Ceylonese chronicle Chulavamsa. 
We learn from the latter that a king of Javaka, called Chandra- 
bhanu, sent two expeditions against Ceylon between A.D. 1236 and 
1256. On the first occasion he devastated the whole island but 
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was forced to withdraw. On the second occasion Chandrabhanu’s 
army was reinforced by a large number of Pandya, Chola and other 
Tamil soldiers. After some initial success Chandrabhanu was 
completely defeated and fled with his life leaving his family and 
treasures behind. 

There is no doubt that Javaka is the same as Zabag, the Arab 
name of the Sailendra Empire. It is to be noted that Ceylon is 
included among the vassal states of San-fo-tsi by Chau Ju-Kua, and 
however incredible it might appear at first, the above account of 
the Ceylonese chronicles offers a satisfactory explanation. It may 
be presumed that Chandrabhanu’s success, grudgingly admitted by 
the Ceylonese chroniclers, was more substantial at least for some 
time, though it ended in a disaster. In any case, the strange 
episode preserved in the Ceylonese chronicles testifies both to the 
.substantial accuracy of Chau Ju-Kua’s account and of the great 
power of the Sailendra Empire in the first part of the thirteenth 
century A.D, 

But the foolish enterprise of Chandrabhanu must have cost the 
empire dear. In an inscription, dated A.D. 1264, Jatavarman Vlra 
Pandya 8 claims to have defeated and killed the Savaka king, and 
in another, dated the following year, he includes the king of Kada- 
ram among the host of rulers conquered by him. There is hardly 
any doubt that the Savaka, or the Javaka, king and the king of Kada- 
ram refer to one and the same ruler, and he is most probably 
Chandrabhanu himself or his successor. It is also very likely that 
the enmity between Chandrabhanu and the Pandya ruler was not 
unconnected with the ill-fated expeditions to Ceylon. The defeat 
and death of Chandrabhanu also most probably took place in India, 
after his disastrous retreat from Ceylon, for had Jatavarman sent 
a naval expedition against Malay Peninsula there would have been 
more explicit references to it. 

It appears from the Chaiya Inscription that Chandrabhanu was 
originally the ruler of a vassal state of San-fo-tsi and seized 
supreme power by a successful rebellion. Similar defection of an¬ 
other vassal state about the same time is noticed by Chau Ju-Kua. 
The disruption thus begun was hastened by the catastrophic end 
of Chandrabhanu, and full advantage was taken of it by the two 
rising powers—the Thai state in Siam and the kingdom of Malayu, 
backed by Java. Hemmed in between these two powerful 
neighbours in the north and the south, San-fo-tsi lost its position 
of supremacy and sank into a local power. It continued this in¬ 
glorious existence till its conquest by Java some time before A.D. 
1377. Prom the beginning of the fifteenth century A.D. San-fo-tsi 
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passes from our view. But the Annals of Keddah, ancient Kada- 
ram or Kataha, the homeland of the Sailendra Emperors, have pre¬ 
served the traditional account of seven Hindu rulers of the State, 
the last of whom adopted Islam in A.D. 1474. Such was the ignoble 
end of the great maritime empire which was established by the 
Hindus in the eastern sea and ruled in glory for more than five 
hundred years. 

2. DECLINE AND FALL OF THE KAMBUJA EMPIRE 

The death of Jaya-varman V in A.D. 1001 was followed by 
civil war among several rival candidates to Lhe throne till Surya- 
varman I finally triumphed over his rivals about A.D. 1010. In 
order to prevent a similar situation in future the king made his 
district officers, numbering more than four thousand, to take art 
oath, in the presence of the sacred fire, the Brahmanas and the 
acharyas, offering unswerving and lifelong homage and allegiance 
to the king and dedicating their lives to his service. 

The king probably adopted Buddhism, for his inscription con¬ 
tains invocation to Buddha as well as to Siva, and he had the posthu¬ 
mous name Nirvaiiapada. He is also described as a great scholar, 
versed in Bhashya, Kavya, six Darsanas (systems of philosophy)' 
and Dharmasastras. 

The precautions adopted by this scholarly king against civiL 
war and revolution proved illusory. Troubles broke out im¬ 
mediately after his death in A.D. 1049. He was succeeded by 
Udayaditya-varman who “was crowned emperor by his ministers”. 
In other words there was no legitimate or peaceful succession, but 
an influential party in court placed its nominee on the throne. 
Revolutions broke out almost throughout his reign, and there was 
a disastrous invasion by the king of Champa. In the midst of all this, 
tragedy the king died in A.D. 1066, and the royal guru (preceptor), 
along with the ministers, placed his younger brother Harsha- 
varman on the throne. 

Harsha-varman’s reign is chiefly noted for his two unfortunate 
foreign expeditions. On an invitation of the Chinese Emperor he 
sent an army in A.D. 1076 to help the Chinese military expedition 
against the Annamite kingdom in Tonkin. But it had to retreat 
after the defeat of the Chinese. Some time before A.D. 1080 he 
sent an army to invade Champa, but it was defeated and its com¬ 
mander fell into the hands of the enemy. 

These disasters probably worsened the internal political situa¬ 
tion in Kambuja, and we find a rival king Jaya-varman VI ruling 
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in the north and north-east in A.D. 1082. This political division 
continued till Surya-varman II, the second successor of Jaya- 
varman VI, again brought the whole kingdom under his authority, 

Surya-varman ascended the throne in A.D. 1113. The Kam- 
buja inscriptions refer to his great victories in general terms and 
add that he marched into the countries of the enemies. Although 
very vague, the claim was not without foundation, for details of 
his several expeditions to Annam and Champa have been preserved 
in the records of those countries. 

Surya-varman’s efforts to conquer the kingdom of Annam, 
to the north of Champa, however, proved disastrous. We learn 
from the Annamese Annals that between A.D. 1128 and 1150 he 
sent no less than four armies with auxiliary fleet, which also 
received help from the Cham army. But they had all to retreat 
with serious loss. At last when Champa made a separate peace 
with Annam, Surya-varman decided to punish her and, to make 
amends for his failure in Annam, invaded Champa. His early 
expeditions were successful, and the northern part of Champa was 
made a vassal state of Kambuja, known as the kingdom of Vijaya. 
But his attempt to reduce the southern part of Champa proved a 
costly failure. He sent two expeditions, in A.D. 1147 and 1148, hut 
both were defeated by king Jaya Hari-varman of Champa. Then 
the latter took the offensive and defeated the Kambuja forces. The 
Kambuja ruler of Vijaya, a brother-in-law of king Surya-varman 
II, as well as a number of Kambuja generals fell in the battle. 

But in spite of these reverses Surya-varman must be regarded 
as a powerful king ruling over a vast empire. He resumed diplo¬ 
matic relations with China which were interrupted since the eighth 
century A.D., and sent two embassies in A.D. 1117 and 1121. The 
Chinese Emperor conferred high titles on the king of Kambuja 
whose dominions are said to have extended from Champa to Lower 
Burma and included the northern part of Malay Peninsula up to 
the Bay of Bandon. Ho is also said to have maintained 200,000 
war elephants. The Chinese account thus shows that in spite of 
internal troubles the Kambuja empire had been growing in power 
and extent since the eleventh century A.D. 

The great glory of the empire stands today before the world 
in the shape of its monuments. Surya-varman II has earned un¬ 
dying fame by constructing the famous temple known as Angkor 
Vat, which is justly regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 
We know a great deal of the religious life of the king. He was ini¬ 
tiated into the mysteries of Vrah Guhya (the Great Secret), prob¬ 
ably a Tantrik cult, by his guru Divakara Pandita and performed 
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vanous sacrifices including Koti-homa, Laksha-homa and the Maha- 
homa. 

The last known date of Surya-varman is A.D. 1145. The his¬ 
tory of Kambuja during the next 35 years is very obscure. There 
were revolutions at home and disasters abroad. Several expeditious 
were sent against Champa, but in spite of initial successes they 
ended in costly failures. Then the king of Champa, Jaya Indra- 
varman VII, took the aggressive and invaded Kambuja with a big 
army. For seven years the war went on without any decisive 
result. At last the Cham lung equipped a fleet and sent a naval 
expedition in A.D, 1177. He seized the capital city, plundered it, 
and then retired, carrying an immense booty with him. The king 
of Kambuja, Tribhuvanaditya-varman, was killed in course of this 
conflict or shortly after, and was succeeded by Jaya-varman VII in 
A.D. 1181. 

Jaya-varman VII was the last great ruler of Kambuja, and 
fortunately we know a great deal of his military campaigns, religi¬ 
ous foundations and works of public utility. 

The most notable event of his reign was the long-drawn war 
with Champa. In A.D. 1190 Jaya Indra-varman VIII, king of 
Champa, invaded Kambuja. The Kambuja king sent against him 
a strong army under Sri Surya-varma-deva, a refugee from Champa 
living in his court. The Kambuja general obtained a complete 
victory and even captured the king of Champa. Champa now lay 
prostrate before the victor. Jaya-varman VII divided the kingdom 
into two parts. He appointed his own brother-in-law, Surya Jaya- 
varma-deva, ruler of the northern part with Vijaya as its capitaJ, 
while the victorious general Surya-varma-deva was placed in 
charge of the southern part with his capital at Raj apura. 

But soon a successful revolution in the north placed a local 
chief Rasupati on the throne of Vijaya. Jaya-varman VII sent an 
expedition against Vijaya, and desiring probably to conciliate the 
Chams by making the captive king of Champa ruler of Vijaya, sent 
him along with the expedition. The Kambuja troops were joined 
by Surya-varma-deva, and under his leadership won a complete 
victory. Rasupati was defeated and killed and Vijaya was captured. 
But Surya-varma-deva now ascended the throne of Vijaya and unit¬ 
ed the whole of Champa under him. The disappointed Cham king 
Jaya Indra-varman VIII advanced against Surya-varma-deva but 
was defeated and killed. 

In A.D. 1193 and 1194 Jaya-varman VII sent two expeditions 
against Surya-varma-deva who had so flagrantly flouted his autho- 
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rity, but the latter gained an easy victory. For nearly ten years he 
was left in peace. But a third expedition was sent under Dhana- 
patigrama, an uncle of Surya-varma-deva, who also was a refugee 
in Kambuja court. Dhanapatigrama defeated his nephew and be¬ 
came the ruler of Champa in A.D. 1203. 

But the new ruler had a hard time before him. Revolutions 
broke out in various parts of the country, and as soon as these 
were put down war broke out with the Annamites in A.D. 1207. A 
series of battles followed during the next eleven years or more in 
which victory more often inclined to the Annamites. 

The almost continuous series of wars in Champa since A.D. 1190 
must have proved a great burden to Kambuja and at last, in A.D. 
1220, the Kambujas evacuated the country. Most probably Jaya- 
varman VII was not alive at this time and the defeat and disgrace 
of Kambuja, both in Annam and Champa, followed a few years after 
his death. But in any case he is entitled to the credit of conquering 
Champa and making it a vassal state, thereby extending the frontier 
of the Kambuja empire to the China Sea on the east. 

On the west also Jaya-varman VII seems to have attained 
conspicuous success. For according to the Chinese chronicles Pagan 
was annexed to Kambuja towards the close of the twelfth century 
A.D. Pagan was at that time the seat of a powerful kingdom in¬ 
cluding nearly the whole of Burma. It is not likely that the whole 
of it was conquered by Jaya-varman VII, and he probably annexed 
only the southern part of it, adjacent to Siam, which was then sub¬ 
ject to Kambuja. Jaya-varman VII thus ruled over a vast empire 
which touched the Bay of Bengal on one side and the Sea of China 
on the other, and included the central regions of Indo-China and 
the northern part of Malay Peninsula. 

The religious foundations and works of public utility undertaken 
by Jaya-varman VII were on a scale befitting the mighty empire 
over which he ruled. The account of royal donations contained in 
the Ta Prohm Inscription makes interesting reading and reveals the 
magnitude of the resources and depth of religious sentiments of the 
king. It concerns the Rajavihara, i.e., the temple of Ta Prohm and 
adjuncts where the king set up an image of his mother as Prajna- 
paramita. It is not possible here to record all the details but a few 
facts may be noted. Altogether 66,625 persons were employed 
in the service of the deities of the temple and 3,400 villages were 
given for defraying its expenses. There were 439 Professors and 
970 scholars studying under them, making a total of 1409, whose 
food and other daily necessaries of life were supplied. There were 
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altogether 566 groups ol stone houses and 288 groups of brick. 
Needless to say that the other articles, of which a minute list is 
given, were in the same proportion, and they included huge quanti¬ 
ties of gold and silver, 35 diamonds, 40,620 pearls and 4,540 other 
precious stones. All these relate to a single group of temples. 
The inscription informs us that there were 798 temples and 102 
hospitals in the whole kingdom, and these were given every year 
117,200 Izh&rikas of rice, each kharika being equivalent to 3 maunds 
8 seers. In conclusion the king expresses the hope that by his pious 
donations, his mother might be delivered from the ocean of births. 

Of the 102 hospitals mentioned above, the site of 15 can be 
determined by means of inscriptions which record their founda¬ 
tions. These inscriptions are almost identical and lay down detailed 
regulations about the hospitals. They give us a very good idea of 
the system of medical treatment organised by the state, but require 
separate treatment and cannot be discussed here. 

An inscription in the temple at Pra-khan also supplies similar 
details. It refers to the establishment of 121 vahni-grihas for the 
convenience of pilgrims and other travellers. These were evidently 
of the nature of dharmasalds in India. Reference is made to the 
images of deities, 20,400 in number, made of gold, silver, bronze, 
and stone; the royal endowments for their upkeep including 8,176 
villages and 208,532 slaves; and 514 separate temples and 2,066 minor 
or accessory constructions. It is said that the water for ablution in 
the annual festival of the temple was carried by Suryabhatfa and 
the other Brahmanas, as well as by the kings of Java and Annum, 
and the two rulers of Champa. 

A very interesting reference is made to the queen of Jaya- 
varman in one of his inscriptions. When the king first went to 
Champa she showed her conjugal fidelity by performing hard auste¬ 
rities of diverse types and of long duration. She was then initiated 
to Buddhism by her elder sister. It is said that the queen performed 
a ceremony by which she could see before her the image of her ab¬ 
sent husband. After her death the king married her elder sister and 
asked her to teach the Buddhist doctrine in various convents. 

The reign of Jaya-varman VII marks the end” of the most glori¬ 
ous period in the history of Kambuja which may be said to have 
comprised the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. It was during 
this period that the Kambuja empire reached its widest extent and 
produced the most notable monuments which still extort the admi¬ 
ration of the whole world. These will be discussed elsewhere in 
this chapter. It will suffice here to state that Jaya-varman VII made 
no small contribution in this direction, if, as is now generally held. 
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he really built the famous capital city of Angkor Thom whose ruins 
cannot fail to evoke, even today, a mixed feeling of awe and 
reverence in the minds of the visitors. 

As noted above, the date of the death of Jaya-varman VII can¬ 
not be fixed with certainty. He was succeeded by Indra-varinan IT 
who died in A.D. 1243. The next king known to us is Jaya-varman 
VIII who abdicated the throne in A.D. 1295-96 in favour of his son- 
in-law Srlndra-varman. The son of Jaya-varman VIII made an at¬ 
tempt to seize the throne, but was defeated by Srlndra-varman who 
mutilated and imprisoned him and ascended the throne in A.D. 
1296. This king also abdicated in A.D. 1308 and was succeeded by 
Srlndra-Jaya-varman the same year. Another king Jayavarma- 
Paramesvara ascended the throne in A.D. 1327. He is the last king 
referred to in the Kambuja inscriptions. The subsequent history 
of Kambuja is only known from Khmer chronicles of a late date 
which cannot be regarded as trustworthy sources. 

The history of Kambuja during the thirteenth century is thus 
veiled in obscurity. The withdrawal from Champa and defeats in 
Annam undoubtedly indicate the loss of power and authority, while 
frequent abdications, struggle for succession, and paucity of infor¬ 
mation suggest a troublesome period. The occupation of Siam by 
the Thais, to which reference will be made later, also tells the same 
tale. As a matter of fact the growing power of the Thais on the 
west and the Annamites on the east ultimately spelt ruin to Kambuja. 
But, nevertheless, Kambuja remained a powerful kingdom down 
to the end of the thirteenth century A.D. When Kublai Khan, the 
great Mongol Emperor, conquered Champa and sent envoys demand¬ 
ing allegiance of Kambuja, she had the courage to resist. Next an 
ambassador was sent to Kambuja in A.D. 1296, evidently with the 
same purpose. Cheu Ta-Kuan, who accompanied the ambassador, 
and wrote a very interesting memoir on Kambuja, says that the 
embassy achieved its object. But this may be doubted, for a Chinese 
historian, writing in A.D. 1520, positively asserts that neither Java 
nor Kambuja paid homage to the Imperial court even once during the 
Mongol period. Cheu Ta-Kuan’s description of the capital city and 
of the wealth and splendour of the king and the nobles leaves the 
impression that Kambuja was still a powerful kingdom with a w ell- 
organised administrative system, But the palace intrigues and 
conspiracies which were particularly rife in his time exercised a 
baneful influence on the government. All this will be evident from 
Cheu Ta-Kuan’s graphic account of the king (Srlndra-varman) which 
may be summed up as follows: 
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“I have heard it said that formerly the kings seldom went out 
of their palace; for they were afraid of assassins. The new king is 
the son-in-law of his predecessor, who was very fond of his daughter. 
She stole the golden sword (insignia of sovereignty) and carried it 
to her husband. Her brother revolted but was defeated by the new 
king who cut off his toes and kept him confined in a dark dungeon. 
The new king always covers his body with a coat of mail which 
neither knife nor arrow could pierce. Thus clad he dares go out of 
his palace. During my stay for more than a year I have seen him 
come out only on four or five occasions. When he goes out the pro¬ 
cession is led by a body of horsemen, followed by flags and music. 
Then come a troop of palace-girls, 300 to 500 in number, clad in 
embroidered clothes and with flowers in their hair. They carry big 
torches (or candles) which are lighted even in day time. These are 
followed by two other troops of girls, one carrying precious vessels 
and ornaments of gold and silver, and the other, the body-guards of 
the king, carrying lance and shield. Then follow carriages, deco¬ 
rated with gold, drawn by goats and horses, princes, mounted on 
elephants, queens and royal concubines in palanquins and carriages 
or on elephants. Lastly comes the king on elephant, holding the 
precious sword by his right hand and surrounded by a large number 
of men on elephants and horses to protect him. The elephants have 
golden trappings, and hundreds of white and red parasols, decorated 
with gold, and some of them, with staff of gold, add to the beauty 
of the procession.” 

Cheu Ta-Kuan mentions that in the recent wars with the Sia¬ 
mese the region round Angkor was utterly devastated. As we shall 
see later, this refers to the growing power of the Thais, who had 
conquered Siam and, under their great king Ram Kamheng, carried 
their victorious arms to Lower Burma on the west and to the heart 
of Kambuja on the east, toward the close of the thirteenth century 
A.D. The Annamites also gradually conquered nearly the whole of 
the kingdom of Champa by the fifteenth century. Being hard pressed 
by these two pitiless aggressive neighbours Kambuja was gradually 
shorn of power and prestige and sank into a petty state. At last 
the king of Kambuja threw himself under the protection of the 
French in A.D. 1854 and the once mighty kingdom became a petty 
French Protectorate. 


3. FALL OF CHAMPA 

For nearly half a century Champa enjoyed the respite from 
Annamite invasions brought about by the conciliatory policy of 
Hari-varman II. 9 Regular embassies were sent to China, and though 
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in A.D. 1021 the Annamites made a sudden raid on the camp of 
Bo Chanh which protected the northern frontier of Champa, the 
relation between the two countries was on the whole a cordial one, 
But there could be no doubt that the Annamite court was a source 
of potential danger to Champa. When civil war broke out in Champa 
during the reign of Vikranta-varman IV, at first his son, and ihen 
the entire garrison of Bo Chanh sought refuge with the Annamite 
Emperor (A.D. 1038-39). But the final rupture was brought about 
by the insolent aggression of Jaya Simha-varman II who ascended 
the throne in A.D. 1041. In A.D, 1043 he harassed the Annamite 
coast with his navy but was forced to retreat. Phat Ma, the Anna¬ 
mite Emperor, now sent a joint expedition by land and sea which 
completely routed the Cham army. The king lay dead on the battle¬ 
field with 30,000 soldiers and the capital city was ravaged by the 
victorious army. The Annamite Emperor returned with a huge 
booty and a large number of prisoners, including all the women of 
the palace. It is said that one of these, when summoned to the royal 
vessel, threw herself into the sea, preferring death to dishonour, and 
the Emperor, admiring her fidelity, gave her a posthumous title 
meaning “very chaste and very sweet lady”. 

With Jaya Simha-varman II ended the dynasty which came into 
power in A.D. 989 after the Annamite usurpation. It was not till 
A.D. 1050, six years later, that we find a new king Jaya Parames- 
vara-varma-deva Jsvaramurti, who was descended from the old royal 
family of Champa. The new king was faced with a heavy task. The 
repeated incursions of the Annamites had exhausted the resources 
of the kingdom and weakened the central authority. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of it the provinces, particularly Panduranga in the south, 
repeatedly rebelled, and the Kambuja rulers also invaded the king¬ 
dom at least twice, during' the last half of the tenth century A.D. 

The new king sent a powerful army against Panduranga and 
completely subdued it. It is said that “all the people of Panduranga 
were seized, together with oxen, buffaloes, slaves and elephants,” 
and though half were later released in order to re-establish the city, 
the other half were distributed as slaves to various religious 
establishments. 

The king next turned his attention to Kambuja which was then 
being distracted by civil wars. 10 He sent an army under Yuvaraja 
Mahasenapati, who had distinguished himself in the campaign against 
Panduranga. The Yuvaraja inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
enemy and took the town of Sambhupura. He destroyed a large 
number of temples there and distributed the Khmer captives among 
the temples of Champa. 
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Jaya Paramesvara-varma-deva also considerably repaired the 
damages done to religious institutions during the preceding period. 
He re-installed the image of the famous goddess of Po Nagara, and a 
large number of temples and viharas were restored or newly built 
and suitably endowed. He maintained friendly relations with both 
Annam and China and sent regular embassies to these courts. 

The reign of Jaya Paramesvara-varma-deva was thus a very 
successful one and largely healed the wounds from which Champa 
was suffering. Great credit is due to the king who found the king¬ 
dom suffering from total disintegration and left it a happy, peaceful, 
united, and powerful state. lie died in or shortly after A.D. 1059. 

Unfortunately the peace and prosperity of the kingdom tempted 
Rudra-varman, the new king of Champa, to throw off the yoke of 
the Annamites. In A.D. 1062 he sent an ambassador to China asking 
for help against the Annamites, but without any success. Neverthe¬ 
less he openly commenced hostilities in A.D. 1068. The result was 
disastrous. The Cham army fought bravely, but was routed, the 
king himself was made a prisoner, and the Annamite Emperor cele¬ 
brated his triumph in the capital city Vijaya. After burning this 
city and its suburbs, he returned to Tonkin with the royal captive 
and 50,000 prisoners of war (A.D. 1069). 

Rudra-varman obtained his release by ceding three northern 
districts of his kingdom which included the whole of Quang Binh 
and the northern part of Quang Tri. It was a great blow to the 
power and prestige of Champa, and paved the way for the final con¬ 
quest of this kingdom by Annam. 

On his return to Champa Rudra-varman found that several per¬ 
sons had proclaimed themselves kings in different parts of the coun¬ 
try. This state of chaos and confusion continued for nearly ten 
years, after which Hari-varman, one of the rival claimants, estab¬ 
lished his authority over the greater part of the kingdom. 

Hari-varman IV was now faced with the task which had con¬ 
fronted Jaya-Paramesvara-varman twenty years before, and acquitted 
himself with almost equal credit. He successfully resisted the Anna¬ 
mite invasion of A.D. 1075. He defeated the Kambuja troops 11 at 
Somesvara and captured the prince Sri Nandana-varma-deva who 
commanded the army. He re-united the whole kingdom, with the 
probable exception of Pandurahga in the south. He then restored 
the temples, as well as religious institutions and endowments, and 
also re-established the edifices and the city of Champa which had 
suffered so much in the hands of the Annamites. He probably as¬ 
sumed the title TJtkrishta-rdja (good king) at the time of his coro¬ 
nation, and there is probably a great deal of truth in the official 
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panegyric that 'the king of Champa became prosperous as of old’. 
In A.D. 1081 he abdicated the throne, at the age of 41, and took to 
religious life. But he died within a month and was followed on the 
funeral pyre by 14 of his wives. 

The young son of the king, a boy of 9, ascended the throne 
under the name of Jaya Indra-varman V, but the distracted kingdom 
required a strong man at the helm of affairs. So, we are told, the 
boy king with all the generals, Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Pandits, as¬ 
trologers, learned men, masters of ceremonies, and the wives of the 
late king Hari-varman IV, approached his younger brother, Yuva- 
raja Mahasenapati Prince Pan with a request to assume the royalty. 
The Yuvaraja ascended the throne under the title Parama-bodhi- 
sattva and gave a good account of himself. He quelled the disturb¬ 
ances in the kingdom and recovered Pandurahga after completely 
defeating the usurper who had been wielding authority there since 
the conquest of Champa by the Annamites in A.D. 1069. The king, 
who thus once more restored the unity of Champa, maintained 
friendly relations with Annam by sending regular tributes. 

On the death of this king in A.D. 1086 his nephew Jaya Indra- 
varman V, -who had abdicated in A.D. 1081, again ascended the throne. 
Once more the peace and prosperity of the kingdom tempted the Cham 
king to try his strength with Annam in order to recover the three 
northern districts ceded in A.D. 1069. As usual, he tried to induce 
the Chinese Emperor to make a common cause with him against 
Annam, but failed. Nevertheless, being instigated by a refugee from 
Annam, and misled by his false statements about the internal 
dissensions in that country, Indra-varman invaded Annam in 
A.D. 1103 and conquered the three ceded districts. But he was soon 
■defeated and compelled to abandon them. To avoid further troubles 
he immediately sent tribute to Annam and lived in peace. 

For more than thirty years after this Champa enjoyed peace 
and prosperity. But troubles broke out again in the reign of Jaya 
Indra-varman VI who ascended the throne in A.D. 1139. As noted 
above, Surya-varman II, the contemporary king of Kambuja, was 
involved in a long-drawn war with the Annamites and could easily 
enlist the sympathy and support of Champa. But when the joint 
expeditions repeatedly proved a failure, the king of Champa (the 
predecessor of Jaya Indra-varman VI) withdrew from the alliance 
with Kambuja and resumed payment of tribute to Annam. Surya- 
varman therefore decided to punish the faithless ally and invaded 
Champa in A.D. 1145. He gained a great victory and made himself 
master of Vijaya. Jaya Indra-varman VI was either killed or made 
a prisoner. In any case he passes from our view. But a new king 
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arose in Pancluranga in the south, and on his death in A.D. 1147 his 
son and successor Jaya Hari-varman VI continued the struggle 
against Kambuja. The Kambuja general Sankara, aided by the 
troops of Vijaya, advanced against him, but was signally defeated 
in A.D. 1147. Next year “the Icing of Kambuja sent an army thou¬ 
sand times stronger than the previous one”, but Hari-varman again 
completely defeated them. 

Hari-varman now felt powerful enough to take the offensive 
and advanced towards the north to reconquer Vijaya. The Kam¬ 
buja king hastily consecrated Harideva, the brother of his first queen, 
as king of Vijaya and “commanded various generals” to protect him. 
In the battle that followed “Jaya Hari-varman destroyed Harideva 
with all his Cham and Kambuja generals.” Then the victorious 
king was duly consecrated and ascended the throne in A.D. 1149 with 
due pomp and ceremony. 

But the troubles of Hari-varman were not yet over. The bar- 
bai'ous mountain tribes of Champa, collectively known by the 
general designation of ‘Kiratas’, invaded the kingdom, probably at 
the instigation of the Kambuja king'. Although the Kiratas were 
defeated in a pitched battle, Vansaraja, brother of Hari-varman’s 
queen, joined them and was proclaimed king. Although Vaiisaraja 
was defeated along with his Kirata allies, he sought protection in 
the Annamese court. The Annamese Emperor declared him king of 
Champa and sent him back with a large army which was, however, 
completely defeated by Hari-varman in A.D. 1150. Then civil war 
broke out, first at Amafiavatl (A,D. 1151) and then at Pandurahga 
(A.D. 1155), but was successfully put down. Having thus complete¬ 
ly triumphed over both internal and external enemies the great and 
heroic king lived in peace, devoting his attention to the restoration 
of temples and the repair of damages. 

Hari-varman was far-sighted enough not to assume a haughty 
attitude towards Annam in spite of his victory. He maintained 
friendly relations by sending tribute and rich presents, He also 
demanded, and received, from the Chinese emperor the same dignity 
which his predecessors enjoyed, 

It is fortunate that no less than seven inscriptions of this great- 
king have been preserved which enable us to follow in minute de¬ 
tails his truly remarkable career. A hero of hundred fights, he 
showed remarkable ability alike in war and peace. He saved the 
kingdom when it was threatened with ruin, and once more set it 
on the way to peace and prosperity. 

Hari-varman died shortly after A.D, 1162 and the kingdom was 
soon occupied by an usurper named Jaya Indra-varman VII. tie 
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paid regular tributes to Annam and sent an ambassador to China 
asking tor investiture from the Emperor. The presents which the 
ambassador offered were all plundered from Arab merchants. As 
soon as the Emperor came to know this, from the complaints of the 
merchants themselves, he refused to accept the presents or to invest 
the king. This is an interesting incident illustrating the inter¬ 
national etiquette of those days. 

The most notable event in the reign of this king was his long- 
drawn war with Kambuja ending in the capture of its capital city 
by means of a naval expedition in A.D. 1177 which has already been 
described above. 12 The king also made rich donations to various 
temples, and it seemed as if the old power and prosperity of Champa 
were revived. An interesting record of this reign contains the text 
of an oath of allegiance taken by three dignitaries of the realm to 
the effect that they and their children will fight for the king in case 
of war as long as they live. There was a similar institution in 
Kambuja where a class of chiefs, called Sanjak, were bound by oath 
of allegiance to defend the person of the king or prince. We have 
actual records that the life of a prince was saved on two 
different occasions by the deliberate self-sacrifice of four Sanjalcs. 
The king not only bestowed wealth, favours and honours on their 
families, but also installed their statues in a shrine. When the 
prince died his statue was also placed in the same shrine by the side 
of those of his four faithful Sanjaks. 

The aggressive policy of Jaya Indra-varman VII was followed by 
the next king known to us, viz. Jaya Indra-varman VIII, But the 
ruler of Kambuja with whom he had to fight was made of different 
stuff. The Cham king was not only defeated but taken captive to- 
Kambuja (A.D. 1190) and his own fate and that of his kingdom have 
been described above. 13 

When the forces of Kambuja withdrew from Champa in 
A.D. 1220 after an occupation of thirty years, a grandson of the 
famous king Jaya Hari-varman VI ascended the throne under the 
title Jaya Paramesvara-varman IV. The whereabouts of this king 
and his father, whom his records refer to as king Hari-varman, 
during the reign of the two usurpers Jaya Indra-varman VII and 
VIII are unknown to us. But he probably concluded a peace with 
Kambuja where he had lived as an exile for some time, and was 
formally consecrated to the throne in A.D. 1226. He ruled in peace 
and was succeeded by his brother Jaya Indra-varman X, who was 
murdered by his sister’s son in A.D. 1257. The regicide then ascend¬ 
ed the throne and was formally consecrated in A.D. 1266 under the 
name Indra-varman XI. 
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His reign is chiefly memorable for the Mongol invasion. When 
the great Kublai Khan invited the king of Champa (and other rulers 
of Asia) to come and pay homage, the latter offered submission. 
Kublai thereupon treated Champa, as part of his empire and appoint¬ 
ed two viceroys to administer it. Although the king submitted, even 
to this humiliation, his proud son Harijit refused to yield. He 
organised the people and the viceroys left the country. The Cham 
king gave further provocation to the Khan by arresting and im¬ 
prisoning his ambassadors to Siam and Malabar. Kublai now sent 
a powerful expedition under Sagatu, and as Annam refused passage, 
Lhe troops were carried in 1,000 vessels. They landed unopposed, 
and a pitched battle took place in January 1283. The Chams fought 
obstinately for six hours and then retreated. Sagatu conquered a 
large part of the country, but Indra-varman retired with his army 
to fastnesses of mountains and refused to yield. It was also report¬ 
ed to the Mongol camp that he had sent embassies to Annam, Kam- 
buja and Java asking for military aid. Sagatu attacked the en¬ 
trenched position of the king on the mountains and inflicted great 
losses on the enemy, hut Indra-varman eluded his grasp. In 
A.D. 1284 Kublai sent further reinforcements, but things continued 
as before. Kublai thereupon decided to send a strong army by land, 
and as the Annamese Emperor again refused homage to the Khan 
and passage through his territory, he declared war against Annam. 
The Mongol troops advanced from China in the north and Champa 
in the south, but were decisively defeated by the Annamite Emperor. 

Champa was thus saved from further troubles and Indra-varman 
placated the great Khan by sending rich presents. The king, who 
heroically sustained this arduous struggle, died shortly afterwards 
and was succeeded by his son, the brave prince Harijit, who ascended 
the throne under the name Jaya Simha-varman IV. 

The new king dispensed with all marks of vassalage of Kublai 
Khan and also stopped the usual payment of tribute to Annam. He 
had married a princess of Java, named Tapasi, and was eager to 
marry a princess of Annam. The court of Annam coldly received 
his proposal, but he was so much infatuated that he even ceded two 
northern provinces of his kingdom as price of this marriage. Thus 
was Champa dismembered a second time in favour of Annam. u 

Jaya Simha-varman IV died in A.D. 1307, soon after this marri¬ 
age, and was succeeded by his son Mahendra-varman. The cession 
of the two northern provinces rankled in the minds of the people 
and frequent incursions and rebellions followed. Thereupon the 
Annamite Emperor invaded Champa and gained an easy victory. 
Mahendra-varman was made prisoner and his brother was entrusted 
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with the government of Champa as “Feudatory Prince of the Second 
rank” (A.D. 1312). 

The kingdom of Champa had now practically become an Anna- 
mite province. The new ruler made an attempt to throw oft' the Anna- 
mitc yoke, but being defeated took to flight. Thereupon Champa 
was ruled by military chiefs as viceroys of the Annamite Emperor. 
These viceroys, however, soon declared themselves independent and 
carried on a prolonged warfare with Annam, with occasional truce, 
for 150 years more. In A.D. 1470 the Annamite Emperor sent a 
fleet containing 100,000 men and himself marched at the head of 
150,000 soldiers against Champa. He seized the capital city Vijaya 
and annexed all the territory up to cape Varella. The petty chiefs 
that ruled over the small territory that yet remained (viz. the modern 
districts of Khan Hoa and Binh Thuan) were at the absolute mercy 
of the Annamites, but they still bore the proud name of the king 
of Champa and received Chinese investiture as such. One of them 
made a last desperate effort in A.D. 1543 to get rid of the Annamese 
yoke but was defeated and put in an iron cage. The Annamites 
annexed the Cham territory up to the river of Phanrang and the 
seat of the kingdom of Champa was removed to Bal Chanar at 
Phanri. In A.D. 1822 the last phantom king of Champa, unable to 
bear the oppression of the Annamites, took refuge in Kambuja with 
a colony of exiles. Thus ended the long and glorious history of 
the Hindu kingdom of Champa which lost its very name and was 
called Annam after the conquering tribe. 

4. JAVA 

Java was rescued from the great catastrophe, which over¬ 
whelmed it in A.D. 1007, 15 by the exertions of Airlangga, the son- 
in-law of the late king Dharmavariisa. Airlangga, then only six¬ 
teen years old, hid himself in a monastery with only a few follow¬ 
ers, for three years. In A.D. 1010 some people, evidently parti¬ 
sans of Dharmavariisa, met him there and hailed him as the legiti¬ 
mate king. He was formally consecrated in A.D. 1019 and prob¬ 
ably established his authority over a small strip of territory 
extending from Surabaya to Pasuruhan. By A.D. 1028 he grew 
sufficiently powerful to make an attempt to recover the lost king¬ 
dom. He had to fight with a number of chiefs who set up as 
independent rulers in different parts of the country, and after al¬ 
most continuous warfare for seven years, succeeded in re-establish¬ 
ing his authority over the whole of Java (A.D. 1035). 

Airlangga next devoted his attention to restoring the material 
prosperity of the country. He improved trade and agriculture and 
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one o.£ his inscriptions gives a long list of foreign countries whose 
people used to visit Java for purposes of trade or other reasons. 
They include a large number of localities in India as well as Annam 
and Cambodia. Airlangga was a great patron of literature, and in 
his old age, abdicated the throne and took to religious life 
(A.D. 1042). The details of his life, given in an inscription now 
preserved in the Calcutta Museum, show that he possessed a unique 
personality and had an eventful career. He was probably buried 
at Belahan, and it is generally believed that the fine image of 
Vishnu on Garuda, found at that place, is the actual portrait of 
Airlangga, and the first of a long series of divine images, depicting 
royal portraits, which have been found in Java. 

Eefore his death Airlangga had divided his kingdom into two 
parts and bestowed them upon his two sons. Of these the western 
kingdom with its capital at Kadiri rose into greater importance and 
ultimately absorbed the other. We know the names of a large 
number of kings who ruled at Kadiri during the twelfth century 
A.D. Among them Jayavarsha, Kamesvara (I or II) and Jaya- 
bhaya have been immortalised by the great poets who flourished 
in their courts. Indeed the Kadiri court witnessed the most 
flourishing period of Indo-Javanese literature to which reference 
will be made later. 

It appears from the account of Chau Ju-Kua 16 that the king¬ 
dom of Kadiri (which he refers to as Sho-po or Yava) was very 
powerful and ruled over the whole of Java with the exception of 
Sin-to, i.e. Sunda in W. Java, which was a dependency of San-fo- 
tsi, 17 and Su-ki-tan which cannot be exactly located. Chau Ju-Kua 
gives a list of 15 states, in and outside the island of Java, which 
were all dependencies of Sho-po. Eight of these were situated in 
islands whose inhabitants were mostly barbarous. The two most 
important of the states were the island of Bali and south-western 
part of Borneo, and the rest probably refer to the smaller eastern 
islands of the Archipelago. 

The Kadiri period, which thus laid the foundations of the Java¬ 
nese Empire, also witnessed a high degree of development both in 
art and literature. It may thus be regarded as a prominent land¬ 
mark in the political and cultural history of Java. 

Kritajaya, the last king of Kadiri, met with a tragic end. A 
detailed account of this is given in Pararaton, a historical chro¬ 
nicle of Java, which is not, however, always reliable. It is said 
that the king asked the clergy to make obeisance to him and so 
they left in a body and sought refuge with Angrok, the son of a 
peasant and a highway robber in early life, who had murdered his 
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master, the governor of Tumapel, married his widow, and made 
himself ruler of the territory to the east of Mount Kavi. Taking 
advantage of the quarrel between the king and the clergy, Angrok 
openly declared himself king under the title Rajasa. He twice 
defeated Kritajaya in A,D. 1222 and annexed Kadiri. The new 
kingdom which united nearly the whole of Eastern Java came to 
be known as Singhasari, after the name of its capital. 

The end of the royal dynasty of Kadiri, which traced its descent 
from the old house of Mataram, snapped the bond with old tradi¬ 
tions and Central Java. This is probably the reason why, with the 
foundation of Singhasari, the old Hindu culture and civilisation 
gradually faded away and purely Javanese elements came into 
prominence. 

Rajasa, as well as his two sons who succeeded him, were 
assassinated. Then came Vishnu-vardhana, who died a natural 
death in A.D, 1268. He was succeeded by his son Kritanagara whom 
he had already anointed king and associated with his government 
in A.D. 1254. 

Kritanagara was a remarkable king in many respects and had 
an eventful reign. Unfortunately the two texts, Ndgara-Kritagcima 
and Pararaton, which form our main sources of information, differ 
radically in their estimate of the king. The latter represents him 
as a foolish and worthless debauchee who spent all his time in eat¬ 
ing and drinking, and left the cares of government in the hands of 
wicked men. The former, which is also the earlier text, on the 
other hand describes him as “well-versed in the sixfold royal policy, 
expert in all branches of knowledge, quite at home in Buddhist 
scriptures and eminently righteous in life and conduct”. The 
truth, as always, seems to lie in the middle. Most probably the 
king was an ardent follower of Tantrayana form of Buddhism to 
whom drinking wine and some other obnoxious practices were 
parts of religious rites and ceremonies. 

As to his political capacity, Kritanagara undoubtedly was a 
powerful king who established his position securely at home and 
sent expeditions to foreign countries. He re-established the supre¬ 
macy of Java over Bali, whose king was brought prisoner to Java 
in A.D. 1284. There is no reason to doubt the statement in Nagarci- 
Kntagama that his authority was established over Pahang (Malay 
Peninsula), Malayu (Central Sumatra), Gurun (Gorang), Bakula- 
pura (S. W. Borneo), Sunda (W, Java) and Madhura (Madura 
island). Marco Polo (A.D. 1292) also describes Java as a prosper¬ 
ous kingdom, under a great king. It was very rich and noted for 
its trade and commerce. 
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The first expedition against Malayu, which was sent in 
A.D. 1275, established the authority of Java in the very heart of 
Sumatra. An inscription, dated A.D. 1286, found at Padang Roco 
in the Batanghari District (Sumatra), clearly proves that the king¬ 
dom of Malayu which extended far into the interior of Sumatra, 
formed a vassal state of Java. As subsequent events proved, it was 
from this military stronghold in Sumatra that Java ultimately ex¬ 
tended her authority over the whole of that island. As such it may 
be regarded as a great achievement of Kritanagara. 

The Pararaton , however, attributes the downfall of the king 
to this unwise military expedition. For while Java was thereby 
denuded of troops, Jayakatvang, the governor of Kadiri, revolted 
and marched against the capital city. The king sent his main army 
under his two sons-in-law against the rebel army coming by the 
northern route, which was defeated and driven back. But a more 
powerful rebel army coming stealthily by the southern route 
suddenly reached the capital and stormed the palace. The king 
and his minister, who were found drinking wine, were both killed 
on the spot, and Jayakatvang established (or re-established) the 
supremacy of Kadiri over Java. 

Whatever we might think of the details in the above account 
of Pararaion, the main facts seem to be correct. The king, 
passionately devoted to Tantrik Buddhism, evidently neglected 
administration, for we hear of at least two other revolutions before 
the final coup de grace given by the governor of Kadiri. 

The success of Jayakatvang of Kadiri was, however, shortlived. 
Vijaya, one of the two sons-in-law of Kritanagara who led the 
royal army against the rebels in the north, founded a small princi¬ 
pality at Majapahit and entered into a conspiracy with the governor 
of the island of Madura. But the end of Jayakatvang was really 
brought about by a series of strange events. 

In A.D. 1281 the great Mongol Emperor Kublai Khan had in¬ 
vited the king of Java to come in person to the Imperial court to 
pay homage to him. 18 Kritanagara refused, and at last, irritated by 
repeated orders, sent back the Chinese ambassador after mutilat¬ 
ing his face. Kublai thereupon sent a big military expedition to 
Java in A.D. 1292. Vijaya, in order to utilise the expedition to his 
favour, offered submission and joined the Mongols against Jayakat¬ 
vang who made preparations to defend his country. Jayakatvang's 
army was, however, defeated; his capital city was stormed, and he 
himself was made a prisoner and later killed (A.D. 1293). 

Vijaya, freed from Jayakatvang, now left the Chinese camp on 
some pretext, collected a large force and attacked the Chinese army 
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on its way back from. Kadiri. Vijaya was forced to fall back, but 
the Chinese generals could not come to any agreed decision about 
their fuiure action; so they got the troops in the ships and returned 
to China (A.D. 1293). 

With the death of Jayakatvang, the kingdom of Kadiri came 
to an end and Vijaya became undisputed master of Java with 
Majapahit as its capital. By a strange irony of fate the Mongol 
expedition, which came with the avowed object of punishing Krita- 
nagara, really avenged his foul murder upon his enemy and helped 
the re-establishment of his family. No less strange is the fact that 
Vijaya, who betrayed the Imperial army, succeeded in establishing 
friendly relations with the Chinese Emperor and sent embassies in 
A.D. 1297, 1298, 1300 and 1308. 

The kingdom of Majapahit, which was brought into existence 
in A.D. 1293 amid strange circumstance, ere long became the 
nucleus of a mighty Hindu empire which continued its existence till 
the sixteenth century A.D. 


5. BALI 

The island of Bali enjoys the unique distinction of being the only 
ancient Hindu colony in the East which still follows the Brahmani- 
cal religion. Bali imbibed Hindu culture and civilisation from quite 
an early period as has been noted above. 10 It was intimately connect¬ 
ed with Java and very often politically subordinate to it, 20 but there 
is no doubt that originally it derived its culture directly from. India 
and was in no way a mere product of the Indo-Javanese colony or 
civilisation, as is supposed by many. This is best proved by a large 
number of inscriptions on stones and copper-plates, and other anti¬ 
quities going back to the eighth century A.D. Both the language 
and subject-matter of these records leave no doubt that the civilisa¬ 
tion flourishing in Bali had a distinctive character of its own and 
was not merely an offshoot of Indo-Javanese culture. 

These inscriptions have preserved the names of no less than five 
Hindu kings and a queen ruling in the tenth century A.D. The 
earliest of these is Ugrasena whose known dates are A.D. 915 and 
933. Then follow Tabanendra-varma-deva (A.D. 955), Chandra- 
bhayasingha-varma-deva (A.D. 962), Janasadhu-varma-deva 

(A.D. 975) and queen Srl-Vijaya-mahadevi (A.D, 983). Another 
inscription, without date but probably belonging to the tenth 
century, mentions Sri Kesari-varman, lord over all neighbouring 
provinces, who overcame GurUn and other localities. Neither the 
relation between these kings nor any further particulars of their 
reign are known. 
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As mentioned above, 21 Bali was conquered by Java towards 
the close of the tenth century A.D. and was ruled by Mahcndra- 
datta, alias Gunapriyadharmapatni, along with her husband Uday- 
ana (or Dharmodayana-varma-deva), the parents of the famous king 
Airlangga. 22 The queen died before A.D. 1011, and the latter 
alone ruled till at least A.D. 1025. Next we hear of Marakata- 
pangkaja-Sthanottunggadeva, but whether he was an independent 
king or acknowledged the supremacy of Java, it is difficult to say. 
Airlangga no doubt ultimately asserted his full suzerainty over Bali, 
and the king, mentioned m ten copper-plates with dates ranging 
between A.D. 1049 and 1077, was most probably his younger 
brother. 

Bali probably regained independence in the twelfth century and 
we know the names of several kings such as Sri Siiradhipa (A.D. 1115- 
1119), Sri Jayasakti (A.D. 1133, 1150), and Paduka Sri Maharaja Haji 
Jaya Pangus. The last named is known from 13 inscriptions (one 
dated in A.D. 1177 and the rest in A.D. 1181) which describe him as 
the suzerain king ruling over a circle of seven states in Bali (Bali- 
dvipa -mandala), but the genuineness of these records is not beyond 
question. Next we hear of two other kings, Sakalendu (A.D. 1201) and 
Bhatara Paramesvara (A.D. 1204). Shortly after this Bali must have 
been conquered by Java. Chau Ju-Kua includes it among the vassal 
states of Java, though he expressly says that Bali and Tanjuhgpura 
(S. W. Borneo) were the most important among them. Bali be¬ 
came independent again soon after the fall of Kadiri and wc know 
of king Adilahchana ruling in A.D. 1250. But Kfitanagara conquer¬ 
ed it again and captured its king. 23 

The tragic end of Kritanagara once more enabled Bali to throw 
off the yoke of Java. The generals of Kublai Khan, while return¬ 
ing from the expedition to Java 24 in A.D. 1293, brought to the 
Emperor a letter in golden characters and rich presents from the 
king of Bali. Por nearly half a century Bali remained an inde¬ 
pendent state. But the growing empire of Majapahit tried to re¬ 
establish the supremacy over this island. The king of Bali fought 
hard to maintain his independence, but was totally routed by a 
strong force sent from Java in A.D. 1343. Henceforth Bali formed 
an integral part of the Majapahit Empire for nearly a century and 
half. Then, towards the close of the fifteenth century A.D., the king 
of Majapahit, unable to stem the tide of Islam, took refuge with his 
followers in Bali. His example was followed by many Javanese 
who wanted to retain their old religion and culture. The history 
of Java was thus continued in Bali which retained its political auto¬ 
nomy till the Dutch established their suzerainty over the whole of 
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che island and incorporated it in their empire in A.D. 1911. But 
Bah received a large influx of Javanese element after the fall of 
Majapahit and soon became the last stronghold of Indo-Javanese 
culture and civilisation, a position which it happily maintains even 
today. 

So strong has been the historic association with Java that most 
of the inhabitants of Bali style themselves with pride as “men of 
Majapahit”, and only a few primitive tribes are called, by way of 
contrast, “indigenous people of Bali.” 

6. BURMA 

Popular tradition or philology derives the word Brahma (the 
original of the anglicised form Burma) from the Sanskrit word 
Brahma. It is, however, more probable that it was the Sanskntized 
form of the tribal name Mramma(uar. Myamma and Bhama). 

The Mrammas form the principal element in the population of 
Burma, which is undoubtedly a mixture of many peoples and tribes. 
They came from their original homeland in Tibet along the valley of 
the Brahmaputra and Chindwin rivers, and it has been suggested that 
the tribal name was derived from the Brahmaputra. In any case, 
it is certain that the Burmans are ethnically connected, with a large 
number of tribes, now living on the eastern border of India, such 
as the Nagas, Kukis, Mishmis, Lepchas, Abors and Bhutiyas, It is 
probable therefore that they came into contact with Indian cul¬ 
ture on their way to Burma. If the traditions, narrated above, 2j 
are to be believed, they received one or more bands of Indian colo¬ 
nists among them after they had settled in the country. Later, the 
Mrammas came into contact with the Hinduised Pyus, Mons and 
other primitive tribes, and all these coalesced into the modern 
Burmans. 

There is no doubt that even up to the tenth century A.D. the 
Mrammas were rude and unlettered, as compared with the Pyus and 
Mons. How they first came into prominence it is difficult to say. 
The most likely explanation seems to be that when the power of 
the Pyus declined on account of pressure from the Thais in the 
north and Mons in the south, the Mrammas poured in large num¬ 
bers and gradually acquired political ascendancy. 

The Burmese national era starts from A.D. 638 and is general¬ 
ly believed to commemorate the foundation of the Mramma power in 
Pagan. But this is very doubtful. The association of the Mram¬ 
mas with Pagan probably does not go back beyond the ninth century 
A.D., and according to some chronicles the city was founded by 
king Pyanpya in A.D. 849. The Burmese chronicles contain 
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legends of a number of kings of Pagan, but it is not till the eleventh 
century A.D. that we can clearly follow the main outline of their his¬ 
tory with the help of contemporary inscriptions. These inscriptions 
enable us to correct the dates given in the chronicles and to restore 
the Indian form of royal names. To take a concrete example, 1 lie 
chronicles tell us that Anawratha became lung of Pagan in 
A.D. 1010. But we know from the inscriptions that the king’s 
name was Aniruddha and that he ascended the throne in A.D. 1044; 
further, that the classical name of Pagan was Arimardanapura. 

The accession of Aniruddha may be said to have introduced a 
new era in the history of the Mrammas. Although the prevailing 
religion was a debased form of Tantrik Buddhism the king was 
converted to the pure Theravada by a Brahmana monk of Thaton, 
and gradually this new form ousted the old. He asked for the co¬ 
operation of the Mon king of Thaton in this great religious reform, 
and sent an envoy asking for copies of the sacred texts. The re¬ 
quest was refused and the envoy was insulted. Thereupon Ani¬ 
ruddha marched, with an army, completely conquered the Mon 
country, and brought its king captive to Pagan. But the defeated 
Mons really conquered the Mrammas. Aniruddha brought back 
with him from the Mon country all the Buddhist monks along with 
sacred texts and relics canned by 32 elephants, as well as a large 
number of artisans and craftsmen. This brought about a complete 
transformation of the culture of the Mrammas. They adopted the 
Mon religion and scripture and learnt the art of writing with the 
help of the Mon script. Thus the Mon form of Hindu culture com¬ 
menced a new career in Pagan. Even the classical example of 
vanquished Greece captivating Rome was surpassed by the way in 
which the Mrammas thoroughly imbibed the Hindu civilisation 
from the Mons. 

Aniruddha extended his kingdom in all directions. 'Nearly the 
whole of Burma, excluding Tenasserim, was brought under his rule; 
even the Shan chiefs in the east acknowledged his suzerainty. He 
conquered N. Arakan and probably advanced within the frontiers 
of India. The Burmese chronicles represent Pattikera in Tippera 
District, Bengal, as bordering on his kingdom. The king married 
an Indian princess and the chronicles give a long account of her 
journey to Burma. 

The two outstanding achievements of Aniruddha were the 
political union of Burma and the introduction of the Hlnayana 
form of Buddhism which still prevails in that country. He carried 
out great irrigation works and built numerous temples and monas¬ 
teries, His name and fame spread to the island of Ceylon whose 
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king asked for his help in both political and religious matters. He 
set Burma on the path to regeneration through Hindu culture which 
it has followed ever since. 

On the death of Aniruddha in A.D. 1077 the Mons of Pegu 
made an attempt to recover their independence. They advanced 
up to Pagan and killed the new king. But they were defeated by 
Kyanzittha, another son of Aniruddha, born of the Indian princess, 
who was formally crowned in A.D. 1084 under the title Sri 
Tribhuvanaditya-dharmaraja. During his rule many Buddhists 
and Vaishnavas from India settled in Burma. The king is said to 
have fed eight Indian monks with his own hands for three months, 
and on hearing from them the description of Indian temples designed 
the famous Ananda temple. Whatever we might think of this story, 
there is no doubt that this masterpiece of Burman architecture was 
designed on Indian model. The king not only built other temples, 
but also repaired (‘newly constructed' according to chronicles) the 
holy temple of Bodh-Gaya in India, He married a Chola princess 
and sent a diplomatic mission to China which was given precedence 
over that of the Cholas. He sent an expedition to South Arakan 
which acknowledged his supremacy. Tenasserim was also added 
to his kingdom. 

Kyanzittha was succeeded by his daughter’s son Alaungsithu 
(A.D. 1112-1167). His reign was full of troubles. Rebellions in South 
Arakan and Tenasserim were suppressed, but the king in his old 
age was murdered by his son Narathu who also killed many members 
of the royal family including his step-mother, the princess of Patti- 
kera (Tippera District), The father of this lady took revenge by 
sending eight of his best guards, who entered the palace in the dis¬ 
guise of priests and killed Narathu (A.D. 1170). His son Narasirhha 
succeeded him, but was killed after three years by his younger bro¬ 
ther Narapatisithu. During the reign of this king Ceylonese Bud¬ 
dhism was introduced in Pagan in A.D. 1192, and ultimately re¬ 
placed the Mon Buddhism which had prevailed since the days of 
Aniruddha. 

The three kings who reigned after Narapatisithu were all de¬ 
voted to religious activities, and one of them, Jayashhha, built the 
Mahabodhi temple in imitation of the famous temple at Bodh- 
Gaya, The next two kings were of opposite character. The second 
of these, Narasimhapati, who ascended the throne in A.D. 1254, boast¬ 
ed that he swallowed three hundred dishes of curry daily and had 
three thousand concubines. In A.D, 1271 Kublai Khan sent envoys 
asking Burma to accept his suzerainty. 26 Not only did the Burmese 
king refuse the demand and execute a Chinese ambassador sent to 
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him in A.D. 1273, but he also twice invaded some border states 
which had submitted to China. On the second occasion (A.D. 
1283) the Burmese army was defeated with heavy loss and the king 
fled from his capital city. Revolt broke out on all sides and the 
king was murdered (A.D. 1287). The Mongols now struck a deci¬ 
sive blow. A grandson of Kublai Khan marched to Pagan which 
perished “amid the blood and flame of the Tartar terror”. 

The Mongol conquest was followed by a complete political dis¬ 
integration and cultural decay. The country was divided into a 
number of petty principalities and the stories of the interminable 
fights, intrigues, cruelty and treachery of their chiefs fill the pages 
of the chronicles. Thus passed away the united kingdom of Burma, 
set up by Aniruddha, after a glorious existence of more than two 
centuries, and nearly three centuries elapsed before it regained any¬ 
thing like its former position in the sphere of politics and culture. 

7. SIAM 

The beginnings of Hindu colonisation in Siam may be traced 
to the first two centuries of the Christian era. Archaeological re¬ 
mains and other evidences leave no doubt that here, too, as in the 
neighbouring regions in Indo-China, the Hindu culture and civili¬ 
sation were firmly established and entirely transformed the charac¬ 
ter of the people. But our knowledge of its political history is very 
meagre. Its northern part came under the influence of the Mons, 
and we have referred above to the kingdom of Dvaravatl that flourish¬ 
ed in the seventh century A.D. and various small principalities, 
known from local annals, that grew up in Laos in later times. The 
southern part of Siam formed a part of the kingdom of Kambuja 
from early times and, as noted above, the Kambuja empire at 
its greatest extent included the whole of that country. It is only 
after the decline of that empire in the thirteenth century A.D. that 
Siam became an independent political unit. But this was accom¬ 
plished, not by the children of the soil, but by a new race of immi¬ 
grants from the north, known as the Thais. As this race dominated 
the history of Indo-China during the next five centuries and caused 
the overthrow of the Hindu kingdoms of Kambuja and Champa, it 
is necessary to review their history at some length. 

The Thais are a Mongolian tribe, probably ethnically related to 
the Chinese, and originally lived in the southern and south-western 
part of what is now known as China. They migrated in early centu¬ 
ries before and after the Christian era, and set up various principali¬ 
ties spreading over the whole of the uplands of Indo-China to the 
east of Burma and the north of Siam, Kambuja and Champa. Two 
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groups of these, which settled in Yunnan and Tonkin, came to be 
more powerful than the rest. The latter, known as the Annamites, 
whose long struggle with Champa has been referred to above, 
derived their civilisation from China, The former, however, 
came under the influence of Hindu culture and civilisation from 
an early period. Their country, corresponding to modern Yunnan 
in South China, was called Nan-chao by the Chinese, but it was 
known in Indo-China as Gandhara. One part of it was also called 
Videha-rajya, and its capital was known as Mithila. The people 
used an alphabet of Hindu origin. Local traditions in Yunnan affirm 
Lhat Avalokilesvara came from India and converted the region to 
Buddhism. It is said that when, towards the close of the eighth 
century A.D., the ruler ot' this kingdom became enamoured of 
Chinese civilisation, seven religious teachers of India rebuked the 
king. In the first half of the ninth century A.D. a Hindu monk named 
Chandragupta, born in Magadha and therefore designated Magadha, 
led a brilliant career of a thaumaturgist in Yunnan. There was in 
Yunnan the famous Pippala cave, the Bodhi tree, the sacred hill 
Gridhrakuta and many other localities associated with Buddhism. A 
Chinese traveller of the tenth century A.D. refers to a local tradition 
that Sakyamuni obtained Bodhi near Lake Ta-li in Yunnan. The 
Buddhist influence in Yunnan is still attested by two bells of the 
eleventh century with inscriptions in Chinese and Sanskrit. The king 
of Nan-chao had the title Maharaja and also another Hindu title, 
which means the king of the east. According to local tradition the 
royal family was descended from Asoka. Rasid-ud-din, writing in 
the thirteenth century, not only calls the country Gandhara but as¬ 
serts that its people came from India and China. All these demons¬ 
trate that the Thais of Yunnan had imbibed Hindu culture and civi¬ 
lisation to a very large extent. 

The Thai kingdom of Nan-chao or Gandhara threw off the yoke 
of China about the middle of the seventh century A.D. and soon grew 
very powerful, A century later the state was strong enough to 
invade China and, after repeated successes, its ruler assumed the title 
of Emperor in A.D. 850. The T’ang Emperor took this as an insult 
to him and a prolonged war followed, in which China was repeatedly 
defeated. In A.D. 884 the Emperor of Gandhara married a daughter 
of the Chinese Emperor and peace was established between the two 
powers. 

The Hinduised Thai kingdom of Gandhara flourished till A.D. 
1253 when it was conquered by the Mongol Chief Kublai Khan. The 
extinction of this great Thai state coincides with, and perhaps ac¬ 
counts for, the general movement of the Thais towards the south 
and west. One branch of them, the Ahoms, proceeded north and 
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conquered Assam, while another, the Shans, got possession ol Upper 
Burma. A third branch went south and conquered gradually the 
whole of Laos and Siam. 

There were Thai kingdoms on the eastern borderland of Burma, 
as well as in the Mekong valley, long before the thirteenth century. 
But these were petty principalities, and it is not till the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury that we find powerful Thai states in both these regions. The 
history of the Thais in Burma (known as the Shans) need not detain, 
us here, as we are concerned here with the Thais in Siam. 

The first Thai kingdom of importance was that of Sukhodaya 
(Sukotai) in central Siam. It was then the seat of Kambuja governor: 
in Siam. When a revolt broke out, the Kambuja general sent to quell 
it was defeated by two Thai chiefs who occupied the town. One of 
them, Kun Bang Klang, was consecrated as king of Sukhodaya with 
the title of Indraditya, some time about the middle of the thirteenth 
century A.D. During his reign the country received a tremendous 
wave of Thai immigrants, presumably those who fled from Nan-chao 
or Gandhara after its conquest by Kublai Khan. 

Partly on account of these reinforcements, and partly on ac¬ 
count of the weakness of Kambuja, Indraditya was able to extend 
his dominions on all sides by constant fights with his neighbours. 
But it was during the reign of his son Ram Kamheng that the new 
kingdom reached its widest extent. This king, whose known dates 
are A.D. 1283 and 1292, has left a long inscription which gives us a 
detailed account of his life and reign. 

The record gives a long list of conquered countries which in¬ 
clude, besides a number of Thai states in Siam, tlam&avati or Pegu 
in Lower Burma and Nakhon Sri Thammarat in Malay Peninsula. 
It appears that after the Kambujas had lost their power in Siam, 
in the thirteenth century, a number of independent Thai slates arose 
there and probably most of them had to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of Ram Kamheng. Two Thai states, which sent many embassies 
to China between A.D. 1282 and 1323, are called by the Chinese 
Si-en and Lo-hu. There is no doubt that they represent respectively 
Shyam and Lvo or Lopburi. Shyam, which has been anglicised into 
Siam, originally denoted only the northern part of the country, and 
stands here for the kingdom of Sukhodaya. It is no doubt due to 
the supremacy of this kingdom that gradually the whole country 
came to be known as Shyam or Siam. But the Chinese account shows 
that even towards the end of the thirteenth century, Lopburi, to the 
south of Sukhodaya, in the Lower Menam Valley, was an important 
state, and bore a separate name. But in spite of the existence of one 
or more such independent or semi-independent states we may wdll 
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believe that Ram Kamheng established a very powerful kingdom 
whose influence was felt as far as Lower Burma in the north and 
Malay Peninsula in the south, It was almost certainly Ram Kam¬ 
heng who carried his victorious arms to Kambuja and devastated 
the region round Angkor as testified to by Cheu Ta-Kuan. 27 

But these brilliant victories alone do not constitute the sole 
claim of Ram Kamheng to the title ‘Great’. His record gives a long 
list of his works of public utility which would do credit to any ruler. 
He erected large and beautiful temples and placed in them bronze 
images of Buddha, one of which was .18 cubits high. Palaces, monas¬ 
teries, lakes, parks and groves of fruit-trees beautified the city and 
the people enjoyed peace and prosperity. In a long passage the 
king enunciates his icloals of charity and justice. In particular he 
mentions the device of hanging a bell in front of the gate by ringing 
which all petitioners for justice could have direct access to the king. 

Ram Kamheng also claims to have introduced the art of writing 
among his people. Although the words of the inscription are not 
quite clear, it would seem that he did not invent the Thai script 
but a particular style of it which was known after him and came 
into general use. This Ram Kamheng script is derived from a cur¬ 
sive form of the Khmer script of Kambuja and was a great improve¬ 
ment upon the Thai script which was in use before his time. 

Even making due allowance for the natural exaggerations in 
a royal pmsasii, the long record of Ram Kamheng, found at Sukho- 
daya, presents before us a unique personality, great in arts of war 
and peace, and an enlightened ruler with progressive ideas much in 
advance of his age. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to follow the subse¬ 
quent history of the Thai kingdom in full details. The grandson of 
Ram Kamheng took the pompous name Suryavarhia Rama Maha- 
dharmarajadhiraja at the time of coronation in A.D. 1347. He was 
a devout Buddhist who studied the Tripiiakas and at the same time 
set up images of Siva and Vishnu. But he was not successful as a 
ruler and gradually the Thai principality of Uton, which took the 
place of Lopburi after conquering it, rose into importance. In A.D. 
1350 its ruler proclaimed himself to be an independent king. He 
transferred his capital to a new city called Ayodhya (Ayuthia) and 
assumed the title Ramadhipati, Soon Ayodhya became the leading 
state and the rulers of Sukhodaya became, at first vassal chiefs, and 
then merely hereditary governors. 

The kingdom of Ayodhya gradually extended its authority over 
Laos and a considerable part of Kambuja. It occasionally suffered 
serious reverses in the hands of Burmese kings, and the city of 
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Ayodhya was destroyed by one of them in A.D. 1767. The capita] 
was then removed to Bangkok where a representative of ihc old 
dynasty still occupies the throne. As in Burma, Buddhism is siill 
the prevailing religion in Siam, and this has kept up her cultural 
association with India and Ceylon. 

8. CULTURE AND CIVILISATION 

The Hindu civilisation, which had taken deep root in the soil, 
continued its progress unabated during the period under review, 
practically in all the countries whose political history has been 
discussed in the preceding sections. The general picture of society 
and religion, sketched above, 2 * 1 mostly holds good for this period 
also, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to a few characteristic 
features which distinguish this period. 

1. Religion 

Of the three principal religious sects, Saivism still maintained 
the dominant position, but Buddhism made a great headway in 
Kambuja. King Surya-varman I 29 had the posthumous name Nir- 
vanapada. It was a fairly general practice to give such posthumous 
names, indicative of religious persuasion, to deceased kings. We 
may, therefore, regard him as the first Buddhist king of Kambuja. 
Another great Buddhist king was Jaya-varman VII, 30 the grand 
monarch of Kambuja. The Ta Prohm Inscription throws a great 
deal of light on the principles and practices of Buddhism. After men¬ 
tioning the rich donations made to a temple 31 the king expresses the 
hope that as a result of this piety, “his mother might be delivered 
from the ocean of births”. It is full of noble sentiments befitting 
a pious Buddhist king. The motive which inspired him to establish 
the hospitals, 102 in number, is described as follows:— 

“The bodily pain of the diseased became in him (king Jaya-var¬ 
man VII) a mental agony more tormenting than the former. For 
the real pain of a king is the pain of his subjects, not that of his 
own (body).” This noble sentiment combines the idealism of the 
Kautilyan king with the piety and humanity of Asoka. 

But the darker side of Buddhism also made its appearance. The 
degraded form of Mahayana, known as Tantrayana, took deep root 
in the soil, especially in Java and Sumatra. Its influence can be 
traced in the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. by the parts play¬ 
ed by Tantrik teachers during the reigns of Airlangga and Jaya- 
bhaya, The further progress of this debased form of religion in 
the thirteenth century is illustrated by king Kritanagara. 32 This 
great king was undoubtedly endowed with talents of a high order, 
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and was believed to be an incarnation of Jina, but he indulged, per¬ 
haps in sincere faith, even in such obnoxious practices as pancha- 
makara and sddhana-chakra. A terrible and repulsive image of Bhai- 
rava, now at Leiden, is regarded by some as a representation of this 
king, but whether this is true or not, this hideous, naked and corpu¬ 
lent figure, amid human skulls, personifies the obnoxious religious 
faith of the time. 

It is probable that this Tantrik form was introduced from 
Bengal where we find similar degradation of Buddhism during the 
later Pala period. As in Bengal, here also Tantrik ideas permeated 
Saivism, and there was a rapprochement between the two, notably 
in Kambuja and Java. The process reached its logical conclusion 
by the identification of Siva, Vishnu and Buddha, as well as of their 
Saktis (goddesses). In modern Balinese theology Buddha is regard¬ 
ed as a younger brother of Siva, and a similar Siva-Buddha cult also 
existed in Java. 

This syncretism is well illustrated by king Krilanagara who 
was known both as Narasimha-miirtti (an incarnation of Vishnu) 
and Siva-Buddha, and was represented after his death by an image 
of Siva-Buddha. His father was also represented, after death, by 
the images of both Siva and Buddha, and the latter’s cousin, though 
called Narasimha-murtfi, was represented by an image of Siva. 
These not merely indicate toleration of, and even faith in, different 
gods, but also a belief that these different gods are identical. 

We have many other instances of the apotheosis of the kings 
and queens, and the construction of divine images, named and 
fashioned after them. The queen of Angrok, 33 and the queen- 
mother of Jaya-varman VII 3 - 1 were represented as the Buddhist god¬ 
dess Prajnaparamita, the Vishnu of Belahan probably represents 
Airlangga, 36 while the Hari-Hara image of Simping preserves the 
physical features of king Kritanagara. There are probably other 
portrait-images of gods and goddesses which cannot be definitely 
identified. 

It may be due to the influence of the Tantrik ideas, that the 
royal gurus (preceptors) occupied a pre-eminent position. In any 
case we come across quite a large number of them, particularly in 
Kambuja, who wielded great power and authority even in political 
matters. Sankara Pandita had played a leading part in placing 
Harsha-varman III 38 on the throne, while Divakara Papdita was a 
prominent figure during the reign of Jaya-varman VI 37 and his two 
successors. Sometimes we hear of kings getting priests from abroad 
in order to perform special ceremonies. An inscription records how 
such a priest was brought by a fleet of barges and grand festivities- 
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held in his honour were attended by kings from other islands. 
Most likely this priest was brought from India, for intimate asso¬ 
ciation continued between these countries. Acharya Chandraklrti, the 
High Priest of Suvarijadvlpa, proceeded to Vijrasana (Bodh-Gaya) 
in order to acquire a thorough knowledge of the Dharma. His fame 
was so great that even Dipankara 38 went to Suvarnadvipa and stay¬ 
ed. there for twelve years as his pupil. 

To what extent pomp and ceremony became a part of Buddhism 
is indicated by the description of the spring-time festival in seven 
verses of the Ta Prohm Inscription of Jaya-vartnan VII. 00 It was 
celebrated every year from the 8th to the 15th day of the bright half 
of the month of Chaitra. Dancing by girls formed an important part 
of the ceremony, and offerings were made to the three gurus, thou¬ 
sand Devatas, and to the 619 divinities, while 1000 learned persons 
such as Bhikshus and Brahmanas were entertained. Bhagavan and 
Bhagavati, together with the gods Vlra, Sakti and others, were to 
make the pradukshina (eircumambulation). 

The account of Cheu Ta-Kuan 40 also shows that Buddhists no 
longer followed the puritan code of old times. The monks ate fish 
and meat and offered them to the Buddha. Some of them had palan¬ 
quins with golden pole and gold-handled umbrellas and the king- 
consulted them about serious affairs. There were no Buddhist nuns. 

The same authority tells us that the Taoists, i.e. the followers 
of the Brahmanical sects, are called Pa-sseu-wei, which probably 
stands for the Pasupatas. They worshipped only a block of stone 
(i.e. a linga) and their religion was not so prosperous as Buddhism. 
There were, however, Taoist nuns. 

It would thus appear that towards the dose of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury A.D. Buddhism was growing at the cost of Saivism. Evidently 
this process continued till, in course of a few centuries, Buddhism 
ousted all other forms of religion, as we see in Cambodia today. 

In Burma, too, Brahmanical religion was completely ousted by 
Buddhism. Here, as in Siam and Ceylon, the prevalent form was 
Theravada or Hinayana Buddhism, though the Mahayana or Tan- 
trayana doctrines, which so strongly affected Sumatra, Java, Kara- 
buja and Champa, were not altogether unknown. There is another 
common feature in Burma and Ceylon. Both the countries adopted 
Pali, the language of the sacred texts, as a classic which has evolved 
a new literature and continued its unbroken career down to the 
present time. The same thing is also true of Siam, though to a 
much less extent. 
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2. Social and Economic Condition 

The caste system still formed the basis of the society. The 
Buddhist king Surya-varman I 41 is said to have ‘established the divi¬ 
sion of castes’, while Harsha-varmair 12 caused the duties of the four 
castes to be strictly observed. But the rules about the inter-mar¬ 
riage were somewhat different as we find even Brahmana girls being 
married to Kshatriyas. 

The social condition on the whole does not differ substantially 
from that in the preceding period. 43 But fortunately we have a de¬ 
tailed account of the manners and customs of Kambuja, the most 
flourishing Indian colony at this period, written by Cheu Ta-Kuan 
in A.D. 1296-97, 4 4 Such an account by a discerning eye-witness is 
of inestimable value in forming a correct idea of the culture and 
civilisation of a people, and we may therefore quote a few important 
points from his sketch. 

The king, the nobles, and the high officials formed an aristo¬ 
cracy which was sharply distinguished from the mass of people. 
Even the size and structure of a house were determined by the offi¬ 
cial rank of its owner. The common people did not dare use tiles 
for their roofs which were thatched. 

The most striking thing about the dress of the people was that 
women as well as men (including king and queen) kept the upper 
part of their bodies uncovered and walked barefooted. 45 Rich and 
poor alike used only a loin cloth, adding a scarf when they went out. 
All had their hair tied up in a knot. 

Cheu Ta-Kuan describes the wealth and luxury of the upper 
classes. The palace and other buildings were magnificent. He 
refers to a golden bridge with two golden lions on each side, golden 
Buddhas, golden towers, golden window frames, tiles made of lead 
and square columns with 50 mirrors in the council chamber. Pearls 
and jewellery were worn by the rich in profusion while the highest 
officials used palanquins with a golden pole and four umbrellas with 
golden handles. 

The king maintained a big harem in addition to five queens. 
He sat with his principal queen at the golden window of his palace 
so ihat the people from below might see them. There were vari¬ 
ous amusements and festivities in the palace such as fire-works on 
New Year eve, bathing of Buddha images, collected from all over 
the country, on a particular day in the fifth month, music, dancing, 
boar and elephant fights in the eighth month, and a jovial proces¬ 
sion of the people before the palace in the ninth month, 

The king personally tried cases. Trial by ordeal was in vogue- 
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and for serious crime the accused was buried alive in a ditch, or 
mutilated. 

Four harvests were gathered in a year. The valuable products 
were 'plumes of the king-fisher, ivory, horn of the rhinoceros and 

wax. ’ The chief imports were gold and silver, sillc stuffs, tin, 
porcelain, vermilion, paper and saltpetre. The trade was carried 
on chiefly by women. 

Astronomy was very popular and even women could make 
calculations about auspicious and inauspicious days. 

The monks were in charge of the education of the laity, and 
even the school-going children were instructed by them. The 
general spread of education is testified to by inscriptions, from 
which we learn that knowledge was held in high respect, and even 
many of the kings were highly learned. We get frequent reference 
to learned divines and a large number of eminent Brahmana fami¬ 
lies who for generations kept up a high standard of scholarship. 
The ministers and high officials, including ladies, followed in the 
footsteps of the kings and the high traditions of the earlier period 1Cj 
were fully maintained. 

But in spite of the high level of culture there were disquieting 
signs of the coming doom. It was evident that the source of the 
stream that fed up the civilisation of the colonies in this distant 
region was gradually being dried up. Indian inspiration being 
gradually weakened, the primitive indigenous elements began to 
assert themselves. This can be easily discerned in the gradual 
transformation of art and literature. In general the indigenous 
language came to the forefront and began to replace Sanskrit, and 
new local elements introduced in art led to its rapid degradation. 
Though all this was not fully apparent during the period under re¬ 
view, signs of the coming change were not wanting. 

In the social and moral life also we come across some elements 
which seem to be an assertion of primitive instincts over artificial 
refinements introduced by Hindu civilisation. Reference may be 
made for instance to certain customs which are noted by Chou Ta- 
Kuan as being common among all classes of people in Kambuja. 
We are told that men and women of the family, without any clothes 
on, took their bath together in a big cistern. Sometimes even two 
or three families used the same cistern and bathed together in this 

way. Even in the river outside a town thousands of naked women, 
including those of noble birth, took their bath before the full gaze 
of the public who could "see their whole body from head to foot”. 
Even more obnoxious was the practice, universally prevalent, 
whereby a virgin had to be deflowered by a monk, either Buddhist 
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•or Saiva, who was specially engaged by the parents for the purpose. 
Customs like these were not absolutely unknown in India, but they 
were confined to a very small section of people and looked upon 
with opprobrium. Whether Kambuja owed them to India, or made 
a gilt of them to the motherland, it is difficult to say. It would also 
appear from what Cheu Ta-Kuan says that the ideal of chastity, 
even among the married women in Kambuja, was not very high. 
On the whole there is hardly any doubt that there was a great 
lowering of the ethical standard specially in relation to sexual 
morality. 


3. Literature 

The study of Indian literature was widely prevalent in all the 
colonies, but nowhere else, except in Java, it led to the growth of 
a powerful indigenous literature. The Indo-Javanese literature 
passed through three distinct stages. Its earliest phase is generally 
known as Old-Javanese literature which flourished, for nearly five 
hundred years from. A.D. 1000 to 1500. This phase came to an end 
with the passing away of Hindu rule in Java and was replaced by 
what is called New-Javanese literature. The phase of literary acti¬ 
vity in Bali, introduced by the Javanese who had migrated to that 
island after the Muslim conquest, is known as Middle-Javanesc. 

The Old-Javanese literature, with which alone we are concern¬ 
ed here, derives its subject-matter mainly from Indian literature, 
though there is often considerable deviation from the Sanskrit 
original texts with which we are familiar today. Its poetry 
follows rules of Sanskrit metre and it has a strong predilection for 
using Sanskrit words and quoting Sanskrit verses. 

The earliest specimen of this literature, so far known, is an 
Oid-Javanese version of a Sanskrit work Amaramala, a lexicon like 
Amarakos ft, written under the patronage of king Jilendra of the 
Sailendra dynasty who is not known from any other source. But 
the most famous work in this literature is the Old-Javanese Rama- 
yana which was probably composed by Yogisvara in A.D. 1094. It 
is not a translation of the Sanskrit work, but is based on the story 
of Rama which ends with the reunion of Rama and Slta at Lanka, 
and shows some divergence from the text of Valmiki. 

Next in point of importance is the prose translation of Mali5- 
bharaki which closely follows the original epic but is more con¬ 
densed. The three parvcis, Adi-, Virata-, and Bliisimia-, were writ¬ 
ten under the patronage of AiiTangga' 17 towards the beginning of 
the eleventh century A.D, while five other parvas were added later. 

Then follow a large number of political works known as Kaka- 
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win (from Kavi meaning Kavya), based on some epic Llieme. Tnc 
Arjuna-vivdha (eleventh century) gives the story ot Arjuna’s 
asceticism and his tight with Siva, disguised as a hunter, and 
Nivata-Kavacha, the demon who attacked the gods, as well as hio 
amours with Menaka, Suprabha, Tilottama and others. The 
Krishndyana deals with the famous episode of the abduction ol 
Rukmml by Krishna and his consequent light with Jarasandha. The 
death of Indumati, the queen of Aja, as soon as a garland of flowers 
fell from heaven upon her body, forms the theme of Sum anasdnta lea. 
Both works were written at the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The greatest work of this class, which has always enjoyed a voiy 
high reputation in Java, is Bharata-yuddha written by Mpu Seclab 
in A.D. 1157. This, as well as Harivamsa, deals with the well-known 
episode of the Mahabharata, and was written during the reign of 
Jayabhaya, king of Kadiri. Among other works of this class may 
be mentioned Smaraddhana (burning of the cupid by Siva), Lub- 
dhaka (glorification of Sivaralri festival), Bhomakavya (defeat of 
Naraka by Krishna), and Krishnaniaka (death of Krishna and the 
destruction of his family). All these, except the last, -were written 
during the Kadiri period. 48 There are many other works of this 
class which cannot be dated even approximately. In addition to 
these, there are other Kakawins not dealing with epic themes. 
These include lexicons, works on metre, and works of didactic, 
philosophic and erotic character. 

There is also a large number of prose works. Some of Ihese 
are based on themes derived from the epics. Others belong to the 
Purana class of which the most important is the Brahmanda-purana 
which closely follows the Sanskrit model, and even repeats the 
usual preamble, viz. the recitation of the text by Romaharshatia, 
during the rule of Adhisimakrishna. The other Puranas, such as 
Adi-purana and Bhuvana-purma, contain many well-known 
Puranic myths and legends but we cannot trace these texts to any 
Sanskrit original. 

The texts dealing with religious doctrines, mode of worship 
and philosophical principles form an important class of Old-Java- 
nese literature. The secular works include historical, linguistic, 
medical and erotic texts. It is impossible even to refer to them 
in the short compass of this chapter. But enough has been said to 
indicate the vast mass and the varied contents even of the first phase 
of the Indo-Javanese literature, known as Olcl-Javanese literature. 
It may be added that the stories contained in the Sanskrit original 
or the Old-Javanese works based on them, were illustrated in 
sculptures in Java, In Kambuja and other colonies also we find 
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the themes of the two great epics illustrated in sculptures. All 
these show the great influence which Indian literature exercised 
upon the art and literature of the various colonies 

4. Art 
(i) Kambuja 

In the domain of art Kambuja towers head and shoulder above 
the rest. A general view of the city of Angkor Thom 49 and of the 
monuments round about it creates a solemn impression of dazzling 
brilliance which does not suffer any diminution on a closer exami¬ 
nation of the remains. Indeed it may be said with perfect truth, 
that no other equal space on earth can show anything comparable 
to Angkor monuments in massive grandeur. It is not possible 
here to attempt such a description, even of the most famous monu¬ 
ments of Kambuja, as would convey a fair idea of their nature and 
artistic excellence. I shall therefore refer only to a few typical 
specimens. 

The Angkor Vat is justly regarded as the grandest of the monu¬ 
ments in Kambuja. The name simply means the temple (Vat) of 
the ciiy (Angkor— nagara). It was built by Surya-varman II 50 and 
dedicated originally to god Vishnu. The whole monument looks like 
an island in a lake, being surrounded by a moat, still lull of water. 
This moat, which runs round the boundary walls of the temple, has 
a total length of two miles and a half, and is more than. 650 feet 
wide. It is spanned by a stone causeway, 36 ft. wide, which leads 
to a huge gopuram or gateway of large dimensions. A paved avenue, 
520 yds. long and raised some 7 ft, above the ground, connects this 
gateway with the temple situated in the centre of an extensive 
courtyard. 

The main temple consists of a series of concentric courts, rising 
in several stages, one above another, from the centre of the topmost 
of which rises the shrine with a high sikhetra that dominates the 
whole. Each of the courts is surrounded by a gallery, i.e. a long 
running chamber with vaulted roof supported by a wall on one 
side and square columns on the other, It has a verandah on the 
inner side with a half-vaulted roof of lower height. The first or 
lowest gallery measures 265 yds. from east to west and 224 yds. 
from north to south. A staircase from it leads to the second gallery 
which is similar in character, but supports four grand towers at the 
four corners. A grand staircase leads to the third or highest gallery 
which supports a conical tower at each corner and encloses a square 
courtyard measuring' 200 ft. on each side. The sanctuary, placed 
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jn the centre of this courtyard, and connected by four galleries with 
the four sides of the third gallery, is crowned by a iikhara. or tower 
which rises to a height of 215 ft. and dominates the whole surround¬ 
ing area by its majestic grandeur. 

In addition to the principal galleries there are other connecting 
galleries, and the walls of all of these are covered with continuous 
friezes of bas-reliefs and other sculptures. The scenes, largely drawn 
from the Indian epics, cover a wide range, embracing almost all 
phases of human and animal lives, and are full of life and move¬ 
ment. The vast lengths of galleries, covered by these graceful and 
refined bas-reliefs, show the decorative art of Kambuja at its best. 
The Angkor Vat thus combines vastness of dimension with minute 
decoration, and it may be truly said of its artists that they conceived 
like giants and finished like jewellers. 

There are many other temples of huge dimensions, marked by 
the two chief features which distinguish Angkor Vat, viz. the pyra¬ 
midal character and the galleries. But there is no space to refer to 
them, except Bayon, which is regarded as the masterpiece of Kambuja 
architecture. It has the form of a pyramid of three stories crowned 
by a tower. The first storey consists of a gallery about 500 ft. long 
from east to west and 330 ft. from north to south. The plan is com¬ 
plicated by porches in the second gallery with other smaller galleries 
running at right angles to the main gallery. The third storey sup¬ 
ports a central tower, conical in shape and with a circular base. It 
has balconies on all sides and is crowned by four diademed heads, 
probably of Brahma. Its summit is at a height of about 150 ft. from 
the ground-level. There are terraces, balustrades, cells, verandahs 
and separate buildings in the courtyard and the sculpture is of a 
high quality. 

No description of the monumental grandeur of Kambuja can 
be concluded without some account of Angkor Thom, the capital 
city built by Jaya-varman VII, about a mile north of Angkor Vat. 
We have a description of this city from the pen of Cheu Ta-Kuan. 
who was deeply impressed by its wealth and grandeur. The actual 
remains today also convey a fair idea of its past glory. 

The town was surrounded by a high wall made of limonite, 
and just beyond it, by a ditch about 110 yds. wide. There were five 
huge gates in the wall, two on the east and one each on the other 
sides, which gave access to the heart of the city by means of five 
grand avenues each 33 yds. wide, Each gateway was preceded by 
a paved causeway over the ditch. 

P. _ The ditch, has a total length of nearly 84 miles and its sides 
are paved with enormous blocks of stones. The balustrade of the 
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causeway was made of figures of giants pulling at the body of a huge 
serpent whose expanded hoods must have formed its ends. But all 
these arc now ruined. 

The gateway consists of a huge arched opening more than 10 
yds high and 15 ft. wide with chambers on both sides. This open¬ 
ing is surmounted by four huge heads placed back to back, with 
smaller figures in the intervening spaces, and in a line below the 
chins. Lower down, the opening is flanked on either side by a small 
projection composed of a nicely decorated figure of an elephant with 
three heads, its huge broad feet trampling on lotus leaves and the 
three trunks plucking at aquatic flowers. This decoration, the huge 
opening and the majestic figures of heads above render the gate of 
Angkor Thom one of the most impressive and artistically superb in 
the whole world. 

The old capital was almost square in shape, each side measuring 
nearly two miles. The grand avenues passing through the gates on 
the south, west and east (centre) converge towards the temple of 
Bayon described above which occupied almost the central position 
of the city. 

To the north of the Bayon is the great public square, a sort 
of forum about 765 yds. long and 165 yds. wide, the border of which 
is occupied either by monuments or their principal gateways. Two 
grand avenues, one from Ihe northern and another from one of the 
eastern gateways, converge to this forum. The buildings around it 
are the Bapuhon, the Phimeanakas, the Terrace of Honour, Prah- 
Pithu and two other structures, commonly, but not very accurately, 
referred to as ihe ware-house and Ihe terrace of the leprous king. 
To the north of the enclosure of the Phimeanakas are the ruins of an 
edifice known as Prah-Pahlay. These are all Brahmanical struc¬ 
tures, But a few Buddhist chapels are found scattered about all over 
the dense jungles which now spread everywhere over the ruins of 
this splendid city of old. 

No great town has probably suffered greater devastation from 
man and nature than Angkor Thom. This magnificent city, which 
would favourably compare with Rome in the days of Nero, was for 
centuries entirely covered with vegetation and forests. But the 
huge quantities of potteries, bricks and tiles scattered all over the 
area indicate the density of population in the palmy days of the 
city. Prom a study of the extant ruins it has been inferred that the 
people mostly lived on the five grand avenues and rotmd the numer¬ 
ous tanks whose beds still lie scattered over the whole area, 
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(li) Other Colonies 

The undoubted grandeur and brilliance of the monuments of 
Kanibuju should not blind us to the fact that the period under re¬ 
view witnessed great activities in art in almost all the colonics. 
In Java the end of Sailendra dynasty closed a brilliant epoch such 
as never occurs twice m any country. But great monuments were 
ouilt m Eastern Java such as the temples known as Chandi Kidal, 
Chandi Singhasari and Chandi Jago, all built in the thirteenth 
century. Tne roof of tlie first, which is the earliest of the three, is 
built of horizontal courses, but its pyramidal shape gives it a distinct 
character and introduces us to a new type of art in which we can 
clearly mark the triumph of local ideas over Indian tradition. The 
plan of the other two and the reliefs of the third are still more 
East-Javanese in character, and mark a definite break with the art- 
traditions of Ccnlral Java. Thus began the decadence which was 
not, however, fully manifest till the subsequent centuries. The same 
conclusion may be drawn from sculptures, but with an important 
exception. The sculptured reliefs show a very much debased charac¬ 
ter, and a great gulf—greater than in architecture,—separates them 
from those of Central Java. But curiously enough the divine images 
in the round are of old style and show considerable excellence and 
continuity of art tradition. The Vishnu of Belahan and the Hari- 
Hara of Simping, both representing royal features, 0 1 are very beauti¬ 
ful, but the finest in the whole series is the image of Prajhaparamita 
iound in a Singhasari temple, and now at Leiden. Tier lovely form 
and calm divine expression recall the best days of Javanese art, but 
the rapturous praise, sometimes bestowed upon it, seems to be some¬ 
what extravagant. For it lacks the vitality, refined elegance, and 
the mystic touch of divinity that clearly distinguish the Buddha 
images of Barabudur. It is a great work of art, but much inferior 
to the masterpieces of Central Java. 

Many temples and images were made in Champa, but none of 
them is of conspicuous merit or calls for any special consideration. 
In Burma, the rise of the kingdom of Pagan in the eleventh century 
ushered in a great period of artistic activity, and many pagodas or 
temples were built by successive kings. There are remains of no 
less than 800 or 1000 temples in the city of Pagan itself which ex¬ 
tended along the Irawadi with an average depth of two miles. The 
greatest of them all is the Ananda Temple of Pagan, which was built 
by Kyanzittha 62 and is justly regarded as the masterpiece of Barman 
architecture. It occupies the centre of a spacious courtyard which 
is 564 ft. square. The main temple, made of bricks, is square in 
plan, with a gabled porch projecting from the centre of each face, 
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and the total length, from end to end, on every side, is about, 290 ft. 
It contains a colossal standing Buddha image, 31 fi. high The 
walls of the temple, 39 ft. high, are crowned by a battlemented para¬ 
pet above which rise in succession two roofs having a curvilinear 
outline. Above these are four receding nairow ten aces which serve 
us the basement of a North Indian sikhina crowned by a complete 
stupa instead of an amalaka. There are ringed pagodas, small stupas 
and figures at the corners of the successive SLages of die roof. Apart 
from the graceful proportion and the symmetry of design, the 
beauty of the Ananda temple is enhanced by sculptured stone slabs 
and glazed terracotta plaques that adorn its walls. The sionc- 
reliefs, eighty in number, and some of the plaques illustrate the 
principal episodes of Buddha’s life, and 926 plaques depict the 
Jataka stories. 

In spite of the somewhat unique character of the plan there is 
no doubt about its Indian origin. This is clearly emphasised by 
Duroisellc who has made a special study of the subject m recent 
times and written a monograph about it. He remarks: 

“There can be no doubt that the architects who planned and 
built the Ananda were Indians. Everything in this temple from 
sikhara to basement, as well as the numerous stone sculptures found 
in its corridors and the terracotta plaques adoring its basement and 
terraces, bear the indubitable stamp of Indian genius and craftsman¬ 
ship. . . In this sense, we may take it, therefore, that the Ananda, 
though built in the Burmese capital, is an Indian temple.” 

We do not know much of the early artistic activities in Siam, 
but the remains clearly indicate that Indian art served as the main 
influence and model, both in architecture and sculpture. The most 
distinctive architectural type in Siam is what is known as Prang, 
a square temple with a very high roof consisting of a number of 
low stages which, taken together, have the aspect of a curvilinear 
sikliara. This has been a fashionable mode of building' since the 
fourteenth century, and was no doubt evolved from earlier examples 
which were made up of a curious blend of the sikharas of North and 
South India. 
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Eng. trails. (Wishing-stone of Narratives) by 
C. PI. Tawney. BI. CalcutLa, 1894-1901. 
Navasaliasanka-charita. Ed. by V. S. Islam- 
purkar. BSS. Bombay, 1895. 

Rdmci-charita. Ed. by H. P. Sastri. MASB, v. 
Calcutta, 1910. 

2nd Ed. Ed. by R. C. Majumdar, R. G. Basalt 
and N. G. Banerji. Rajshahi, 1939, 

(vi) POLITY 

Yukti-kalpataru. Ed. by Isvara Chandra Sastri. 
COS. Calcutta, 1917. 

Nili-raindkara (or Rdjaniti-). Ed. by K. P. 

Jayaswal. Patna, 1924. 2nd Ed. Patna, 1936. 
Laghv-Arhanriiti. Ahmedabad, 1906. 

Nitisdra. Ed. by G. Oppert. Madras, 1882. 

Ed. by B. K. Sarkar. New York, 1915. 

Eng. trans. by M. N. Dutt. Calcutta, 1896. 
Eng. trans. by B. K. Sarkar. 2nd Ed. Allaha¬ 
bad, 1923. 

(vii) LEXICOGRAPPIY 

Nomamdlilcd, Ed. by E. D. Kulkarni and V. D. 
Golthale. Poona, 1955. 

Namamula. Ed. by Shambhunath Tripathi. 
Banaras, 1950. 

Abhidhana-chinldmani. Ed. by Babu Rama 
and Yidyakara Misra. Calcutta (1807). 
Ed. by Bohtlingk and Rieu, St. Petersburg, 
1847. 

Ed. by Hargovindas, Bechardas and Muni Jina¬ 
vijaya, 2 vols. Bhavnagar, 1914-19. 
Anelcartha-samgraha. Vienna, 1893. 
Desmdmamdld. Ed. by R. Pischel and G. Biih- 
ler. BSS, XVII. Bombay, 1880. 2nd Ed. by 
P. V. Ramanujaswami. Poona, 1938. 
Nandrth dniavasamksh epa. Ed. by T. Ganapati 
Sastri. TSS. Trivandrum, 1913, 
Visvaprakdsa. Ed. by Pandit Rathagopala 
Bhatta. Ch. SS. Benares, 1911. 
Anelaarthatilaka, Ed. by M. M. Patkar. Poona, 
1947. 

MaiikhaJcosa. Ed. with extracts from the 
comms. and three indices by Th. Zachariae. 
Vienna, 1897. 
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Medinlkara 
Purusholtama 
Y adavaprakasa 

Anubhutisvarupa- 

charya 

Bopadeva 

Hemacb.an.dra 

•)) 


Kshirasvamin 

Lakshmldhara 

Markandeya 

Purushottama 

Puruahottamadeva 

Saranadeva 

Sarvananda 

Trivikrama 

Vardhamana 

(ix) 

Ballalasena 


Medinikosha, Calcutta, 1884; Kashi SS. Bena¬ 
res, 1916, 

Tnkandasesha. Ed. with a comm, by C. A. See- 
lakkhandha. Bombay, 1916. 

Vaijayantl. Ed. by G. Oppert. Madras, 1893. 

(viii) GRAMMAR 

S cirasv ata-vydkarana . Ed. by J. Vidyasagara. 
Calcutta, 1874. 

Ed|. with the comm, of Chandrakirti by S. 

Kudal. 4th Ed. Bombay, 1926. 

Mugdhabodha. Ed. by Bbhtlingk, St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1847. Many editions in Bengal. 
Kavikalpadruma. Ed. by G. B. Palsule. Poona, 
1954. 

Dhatwpdtha. Ed. with the author’s own comm. 

by J. Kirste. Vienna, 1899. 
Siddhahemasabdanusascina. With a comm, by 
the author and Haima Dhdtupdtha. Sri Jain 
Yasovijaya Series. Benares, 1905. 

Ed. with a comm, by the author by Shri Vijaya 
Gani. Botad, 1952. 

Kshlratarahgim (comm, on Panini’s Dhatupd- 
iha) Ed. by Br. Liebich. Breslau, 1930. See 
below under “Sarvananda”. 
Shadbhashachandnka, Ed. with critical and 
cxpl. notes by K. P. Trivedi. BSS, 71. Bom¬ 
bay, 1916. 

Prakritasarvasva, Pub. in Granthapradarsani, 
No. 3. Vizagapatam, 1927. 

Prakritanuidsana. Ed. with notes by Luigia 
Nitti-Dolci. Paris, 1938. 

Paribhasha-vritti, Jndpaka-samuchchaya,, and 
Kdrcika-chakra. Ed. with intr., app., etc. by 
D. C. Bhattaeharya. Rajshahi, 1946. 
Durghatci-vritti. Ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri. 
TSS. Trivandrum, 1909. Ed. et traduit par L. 
Renou. Vols. I II. Paris, 1940 ff, 
'Rkasarvasva (Amarakosa , ed. with Amara- 
kosodghaiana of Kshirasvamin and Tikdsar- 
vasva of VandyaghatTya Sarvananda by T. 
Ganapati Sastri. TSS. Trivandrum, 1914-17). 
Prdknta-sabdanwsasana. Ed. with his own 
comm., with intr., etc., by P. L. Vaidya. 
Sholapur, 1954, 

GanaratnaniahodadM. Ed. by J. Eggeling. 
London, 1879. 

ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY AND 
MATHEMATICS 

Adbhuta-sagara. Ed. by Murali Dhar Jha, 
' Benares, 1905. 
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Bhaskaracharya 

Satananda 

Sridhara 

Bhoja 

Chakrapanidatta 

Palakapya 

(xi) 

Allaraja 

Bhoja 

Hemachandra 

Hemachandi’a and 
others 

Jayadeva 

If 

Jayakirti 


Siddha.nta-siroma.ni: Ganliddhydya. Ed. by B. 

D. Sastn. Kashi SS. Benares, 1929. 
Golddhydya. Ed. by G. D. Sastri. Kashi 
SS. Benares, 1929.' 

Bhdsvcitl. Benares, 1883. 

GanUasdra or Trisaii. Ed. by M. Ramanuja- 
charya and G. R. Kaye. Leipzig, 1913. 

(x) MEDICINE 

Rajamdrtanda. Ed. by Vaidya Jadavji. Bom¬ 
bay, 1924. 

Chikitsd-sara-samgraha. Ed. by J. Vidyasagara. 
Calcutta, 1888. Ed. with Bivadasa’s comm. 
Lahore, 1925; 2nd Ed. Lahore, 1931. 
Hasiydyurveda. Ed. by Sivadatta. ASS. 
Poona, 1894. 

POETICS, DRAMATURGY AND 
METRICS 

Rasa-ratna-samuchchaya. Ed. with intr., 
notes, and app. by R. N. Dandekar. SJS. 
Bombay, 1945. 

Sarasvatl-kanlh.dbharana. Ed. by A. Borooah. 

Calcutta, 1883-4. Ed. KM. Bombay, 1934. 
Snhgdra-prakdsa. Ed. by G, R. Josyer. 
Mysore, 1955. 

Chhandonusdsana. Bombay, 1912. Chs. IV- 
VII. Ed. by H. D. Velankar. JBBRAS , 
XIX.27-74; XX. 1-46; also in “Jayadaman” 
(see below). 

Kdvydnusdsana. Ed. by Sivadatta and Parab. 
KM. Bombay, 1901. Ed. with comms., intr., 
etc. by li. C. Parikh and R. B. Athavale. 2 
vols. Bombay, 1938. 

Jayadaman (comprising Jayadevachchhandalj, 
Chhandonusasana of Jayakirti and of Hema¬ 
chandra, and Vritiaraindlcara of Kedara). 
Ed. with intr,, list and index of Sanskrit 
metres, etc., by li. D. Velankar. Bombay, 
1949. 

Chandrdloka. Ed. by J. Vidyasagara. 2nd Ed. 
Calcutta, 1906. Ed. with the comm, of Ap- 
payya Dlkshita by Govinda Sbastri, Bom¬ 
bay, 1895. Ed. with the comm, of Padma- 
nabha Misra by N. S. Khiste. Kashi SS. 
Benares, 1929. 

Jayadevachchhandalj (See above under “Hema¬ 
chandra and others”) 

Chhandonusasana (See above under “Hema¬ 
chandra and others”) 
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Kedara 


Ksliemcndra 

Mahimabhalta 


Mammata 


Ramachandra and 
Gunachandra 

Ruyyaka 

Saradatanaya 

Sobhakara Misra 

Vagbhata 

Vidyadhara 


Vriitaratnakara, Ed, with a comm, of R, K. 
Bharati by C. A. Seelakkhandha Maha 
Sthavira. 3rd Ed. Bombay, 1926. Ed. with 
a comm, of Bhatta Narayana Bhatta and intr. 
and notes by V. S. Varakale. Kashi SS. 
Benares, 1927. See also above under “Hema- 
chandra and others”. 

Auchityavicharacharcha. Ed. in KM, i. 115 ft. 

Ed. in Haridas SS. Benares, 1933. 
Suvrittatilaka.. Ed. in KM, ii. 29 fif. Ed. in Hari¬ 
das SS. Benares, 1933. 

Vyaktivweka. Ed. with the comm, of Raja- 
naka Ruyyaka by T. Ganapati Sastri. TSS. 
Trivandrum, 1909. Ed. with the comm, of 
Rajanaka Ruyyaka and the Madhusudanl. 
Kashi SS. Benares, 1936. 

Kdvyuprakasa. Ed. with expl. and illu. notes 
by M. Ch. Nyayaratna by order of E. B. 
Cowell. Calcutta, 1866. Ed. with the comms. 
Udyota and Pradlpa, by V. S. Abhyankar. 
ASS. Poona, 1911. Ed. with the Samketa of 
Manikyachandra. ASS. Poona, 1921, Ed. 
with Samketa by R. Shama Sastry. Mysore, 
1922. Ed. with the comm, of Jhalakikar by 
R, D. Karmarkar. 6th Edn. Poona, 1950. 
Eng. Trans, by Ganganatha Jha. Rev. 
Ed. Allahabad, 1925. 

Ndtyadarpma. Ed. with intr. and notes by 
G. K. Shrigondekar and L. B. Gandhi. GOS. 
Baroda, 1929. 

Alamkara-sarvasva. KM, 35. Bombay, 1893. 

Trans, by H. Jacobi. ZDMG, LXII. 
Bhavaprakasana. Ed. with an intr. and notes 
by Yadugiri Yatiraja Swami and K. S. 
Ramaswami Sastri. GOS. Baroda, 1929. 
Ala-mk&ra-ratnakara. Ed. with intr. and ap¬ 
pendices, by C. R. Devadhar. Poona, 1942. 
Vac/bJiapllcmkara. Ed. with the comm, of 
Simhadeva Gani. KM, 48. Bombay, 1915. 
Ekdvali. Ed. with the comm, of Mallinatha, 
intr., notes, etc. by K. P, Trivedi. BSS. Bom¬ 
bay, 1903. 


(xii) 

Ballalasena 

Bhoja 

Jyotirlsvara 

Kokkoka 


EROTICS, MUSIC, ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 

Adbimtasagara. Ed. by Murali Dhar Jha. 
Benares, 1905. 

Salihotra. Ed. by E. D. Kulkarni. Poona, 1953. 
Samarangana Sutradhdra. Ed. by T. Ganapati 
Sastri. GOS. 2 vols. Baroda, 1924-1925. 
Panchasdyaka. Ed. by Sadananda gastrin. 
Lahore, n.d. 

RaUrahasctya. Ed. by Sadananda Sastnn. 
Lahore, n.d. 
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Narapati 

Parsvadeva 


Sarngadeva ■ 


Somesvara 


Narapal.ijayacharyd. Meerut, 1900. 

Sangltasamayasara. Ed. by T. Gunapati Sastri. 
TSS. Trivandrum, 1925. 

Sangita-ratnakara. Ed. with the comm, of 
Chatura Kallinatha by M. R. Telang. ASS. 
2 vols. Poona, 1897. Ed. with the comm, of 
Kallinatha by S. Subrahmanya Sastri, with 
an intr. by C. K. Raja. 4 vols. Adyar, 1943, 
1944, 1953, 1954. Eng. trans. with detailed 
notes, by C. K. Raja. Vol. I. Adyar, 1945. 

Abhilashitarthachintdmani. Ed. by R. Shama 
Sastry. Part I. Mysore, 1926. Manasollasa 
(otherwise known as Abhilashitarthachinta- 
mani). Ed. by G. K. Shrigondekar. GOS. 2 
vols. Baroda, 1925, 1939. 


(xiii) PROSE ROMANCES AND CHAMPUS 


Bhoja 


Odeyadeva 

Soddhala 

Vidyachakravartin 


Ramdyana-champu. Ed. with the comm, of 
Ramachandra Budhendra by K. P. Parab. 
Bombay, 1898. 

Gadya-chintamani. Ed. by T. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri. Madras, 1902. 

Udayasundarl-katha. Ed. by C. D. Dalai and 
E. Krishnamacharya. GOS. Baroda, 1920. 
Gadya-karnamrita. Bombay. 


Budhasvamin 


Kshemendra 


Purnabhadra 


Somadeva 


(xiv) KATHA 

Brihatkathaslokcisamgraha. Ed. with critical 
and expl. notes and French trans. by F. 
Lacote. 28 vols. Paris, 1908-1929. 

Brihatkathamanjari, Ed. by Sivadatta and 
Parab. NSP. 2nd ed. Bombay, 1931. Ed. 
and trans. by S. Levi. JA, 1886. 

Panchakhydnaka. Ed. with intr., parallel pas¬ 
sages, etc., by J. Hertel. HOS. 3 vols. Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1908-12. 

Kathasaritsagarci. Ed. with trans. by H. Brock- 
haus. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1839-66. Ed. by 
Durgaprasad and 1 Parab. NSP. 4th Edn. 
Bombay, 1930. Eng, trans. by C. H. Tawney. 
2 vols. Calcutta, 1880, 1887. Reprinted with 
introduction, notes and ter mi nal essay, etc., 
by N. M. Penzer. 10 vols. London, 1924-28. 


(xv) ANTHOLOGIES 

Amitagati Siibhdshitaratnasandoha. Ed. by Bhavaclalta 

and W. L. Panshikar. NSP. 2nd Ed. Bom¬ 
bay, 1909. 

Jalhana Suktimuktavatt. Ed. with intr., appendices, 

etc., by E. Krishnamacharya. GOS. Baroda, 

" ' 1938. 
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Srldharadasa Saduk tikcirnamrita. Ed. by Ramavatara 

Sarma. BI. Calcutta, 1921 (2 Xasc). Ed, by 
Ramavatara Sarma, with intr. by Har Dutt 
Sharma. Lahore, 1933. 

Vallabhadeva Subhashitavali. Ed. by P. Peterson and Durga- 

prasad. BSS. Bombay, 1886. 


(xvi) BELLES-LETTRES 

(Note: References to important published works are given here. 
Full details about published works and MSS. will be 
found in Histories of Sanskrit Literature by De and Das 
Gupta, Keith, Krishnamachariar, Winternitz, etc. Jain 
authors have been included in this section as also earlier 
under historical works, polity, lexicography, grammar, 
poetics and anthologies.) 


Abhayachandra 

Abhayadeva 

Amarachandra 

Arisimha 

Bilhana 


>3 

Dhananjaya 


Dharmakumara 

Dhoyi 


Govardhana 


Gumani 

Hastimalla 


Jalhana 

Jayadeva 


Padmdnanda. Ed. with intr., indices, app., 
etc., by II. R, Kapadia. GOS. Baroda, 1932. 

Juyantavijaya. Ed. by Bhavadatta and Parab. 
NSP. Bombay, 1902. 

BalabMrata. Ed. in Pandit (O.S.), iv-vi. 
Benares, 1869-71. Ed. by Sivadatta and 
Parab. KM, 45. Bombay, 1894. 

Sukrita-samkirtana. Ed. in JASS. Bhavnagar, 
1917. 

Chaurapanchdiikd. Ed. with the comm, of 
Ganapati by P. Von Bohlen. Berlin, 1883. 
Ed.' Kill, xiii. 145-169. 

Karmsundarl. Ed. by Durgaprasad and Parab. 
NSP. Bombay, 1888. 

Rdghava-PSndaviya. Ed. with the comm, of 
Badarinatha by Sivadatta and Parab. KM, 
49. Bombay, 1895, 

Sdlibhadra-charita. Ed. in Yasovijaya Jaina 
Grantha Mala. Benares, 1910. 

Pavanaduta. Ed. by Manomohan Chakravarti 
( JASB ,, 1905, pp. 53-68). Re-edited by 
Chintaharan Chakravarti. Calcutta, 1926. 

ArydsaptasaU, Ed. with the comm, of Ananta 
by Durgaprasad and Parab. NSP. 2nd Ed, 
Bombay, 1895. 

TJpademsatalm. KM, ii, 20 ff, 

Anjandpavananjaya and Subhadrd-Ndtika, Ed. 
with intr., etc., by M. V. Patwardhan. Bom¬ 
bay, 1950. 

Mugdhopadesa. KM, viii. 125 IT. 

GUa-govinda. Ed. by Baku Rama. Kiderpore, 
1808. Ed. with the corams, Rasikapriya and 
Rasamaniari by M. R, Telang and W. L. 
Panshikar. NSP. 7th Ed, Bombay, 1929. 
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Jayadeva 


Jayasirnha Suri 

Kanakasena 

Vadiraja 

Kaviraja 


Krishna Misra 
Kshemondra 

99 

9 ) 

99 

99 

J9 

99 

99 

99 

Kulasekhara 

i 

>9 

Lakshraana 

Acharya 

Lolimbaraja 

Madana 

Balasarasvatl 

Maladharin 

Devaprabha Suri 
Maijikya Suri 

Mahkha 


Nagaraja 

Nayachandra Suri 


Prasannaraghava. Ed. by Govindadcv Sastri. 
Benares, 1868. Ed. by K. P. Parab. NSP. 
Bombay, 1893. Ed. by S. M. Paranjape and 
N. S. Panse. Poona, 1894. 
Harnmira-mada-mardana. Ed. by C. D. Dalai. 
GOS. Baroda, 1920. 

Yasodhara-charita . Ed. by T. A. Gopinalha 
Rao. Sai'asvati Vilasa Series. Tanjore, 1912. 
Raghava-Pandavlya. Ed. with the comm, of 
Premaehandra Tarkavagisa. BI. Calcutta, 
1854 (Reprinted by Bhavadeva Chatterjee, 
Calcutta, 1892). Ed. with the comm, of 
Sasadhara by Sivadatta and Parab. NSP. 
Bombay, 1897. Ed. in Granthamala with the 
comm, of Lakshmana Suri. Bombay, 1889. 
Prabhodha-chandrodaya. Ed. by H. Brockhaus. 
Leipzig', 1845. Ed. with comma, by V. L. Pun- 
sikar. Bombay, 1924. 

Bhdrata-manjan. Ed. by Sivadatta and Parab. 

NSP. Bombay, 1878. 

Chdrucharyd. KM, ii. 128 if. 

Darpadalana. KM, vi. 66 flu 
Dascivaiara-cliarita. Ed. by Sivadatta and 
Parab. NSP. 2nd Ed. Bombay, 1930. 
Desopadcsa and Narmamala. Ed. with intr. by 
Madhusudan Kaul. Poona, 1923. 

Kalavilcisa. KM, i. 34 IT. 

Rarndyana-manjarl. Ed. by Bhavadatta and 
Parab. NSP. Bombay, 1903. 
Samayamatrika. Ed. by Durgaprasad and 
Parab. NSP. 2nd Ed. Bombay, 1925. 
Sevyasevakopadesa. KM, ii. 79 ff. 
Subhadra-Dhananjayci. Ed. by T. Ganapati 
Sastri. TSS. Trivandrum, 1912. 
Tapati-Smhvarana. Ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri, 
TSS. Trivandrum, 1911. 
ChandikuchapancMsika. KM, ix. 80 ff. 

Harivilasa. KM, ix. 94 if. 

Parij ataman jan (or Vijayasri). Ed. by E. 

Hultzsch. Leipzig, 1906. 

Pandava-charita. Ed. by Sivadatta and Parab. 
NSP. Bombay, 1911. 

Yasodhara-charita. Ed. by Hiralal liansraj. 
Jamnagar, 1910. 

Srikantha-charita. Ed. with the comm, of 
Jonaraja by Durgaprasad and 1 Pai'ab. Bom¬ 
bay, 1900. 

Bhdvasataka. KM, IV. 37 ff. 
Hamrr&ra-rnahakdvya. Ed. by N. J. Kirtane. 
Bombay, 1879. 
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Orleyadeva 

Vadlbhasimha 

Prahladanadeva 

Ramabhadra 

Ramachandra 

Ramachandra 

JJ 

Ramachandra 

Kavibharati 

Ravivarman 

Sambhu 

Sankhadhara 

Kaviraja 

Somadeva 

Somaprabha 

Somesvara 

Sri Harsha 


Subhala 

Udayaprabha Suri 
TJ mapatidhara 
Utprekshavallabha 

Vagbhata 


KshdtrachudUmani. Ed. by T. S. Kuppuswamy 
Sastri. Sarasvatl Vilasa Series. Tanjore, 
1905. 

Pdrthaparakrama. Ed. by C. D. Dalai. GOS. 
Earoda, 1917. 

Prabuddha-Rauhineya. Ed. by Muni Punya- 
vijaya. JASS. Bhavnagar, 1917. 

Kaumudl-Mitrdnanda,. Ed. by Muni Punya- 
vijaya. JASS. Bhavnagar, 1917. 

Nalavilasa. Ed. by G. K. Shrigondekar. GOS. 
Baroda, 1926. 

Nirbhaya-Bhima. Ed. by Hargovinda Das and 
Bechar Das. Yasovijaya Jaina Granthamala. 
Benares, 1911 (2437 Vlra Era). 

Bliaktisataka. Ed. by Haraprasad Sastri with 
Eng. trans. JBTS, i, 1893, pt. 2, pp. 21-43. 

Prcdyumnabhyudaya. Ed. by T. Ganapati 
Sastri. TSS. Trivandrum, 1910. 

Anyoktimukialatasataka. KM,, ii. 61 ff. 

Lalakamelaka. Ed. by Durgaprasad and 
Parab. NSP. 3rd Ed. Bombay, 1923. 

Lalitavigraharaja-ntiiaka. Partially edited 1A, 
xx. 201 ff, Ed. by F. Kielhorn. Gottinger 
Festschrift, 1901, pp. 1-15. Text in Roman 
(. NGGW, 1893. 522-570). 

Sriiigdravairdgyatarahgim. KM, v. 124-142; 
2nd Ed. Bombay, 1908. 

Surathotsciva. Ed. by Sivadatta and Parab. 
NSP. Bombay, 1902. 

Kiriikaumudi. Ed. by A. Y. Kathvate. BSS. 
Bombay, 1883. 

Naishadha-charita. Ed. with Mallinalha’s 
comm, by J. Vidyasagara. 2 vols. Calcutta, 
1886. Ed. with the comm, of Narayana by 
Sivadatta, revised ed. by W. L. Pansikar. 7th 
Ed. Bombay, 1933. Eng. trans. with notes, 
extracts, etc., by K. K. Handiqui. Lahore, 
1934; 2nd Ed. Poona, 1956. 

Dutahgada. Ed. by Durgaprasad and V. L. 
Pansikar. 4th Ed. Bombay, 1922. German 
trans. by G. Jacob, Leipzig, 1931. Eng. 
trans. by L, H. Gray. JAOS, XXXII. 59 ff. 

Sukritakiriikallolini (App. to Eammira-mada- 
mardana ,, GOS, Baroda, 1920). 

Pdrijdtaharana . Ed. and trans. by G. A. Grier¬ 
son. JBORS, in. 20-98. 

Bhikshatana. KM, xii. 54-163. 

Sundmsatalm. KM, ix. 100 ff, 

Neminirvdna. Ed. by Sivadatta and Parab. 
NSP. Bombay, 1896. 
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Narandrdyandnanda. Ed. by C. D Dalai and 
R. Ananlakrishna Sastri. GOS. Baroda, 
1916. 

R upakasha.il(a. Ed. by C D. Dalai. GOS. 
Baroda, 1918 (comprising Kiratarjuniya, 
Samudramanihana, Rukimniharana,, Trl- 
puraddha, Karpura-chanla and Hdsyachudu- 
rnani). 

Prataparudrakalytina. Ed. Grantha-ratnamala. 
Bombay, 1891. 

DraupadTsvayamvara. Ed. by Muni Jinavijaya. 

JASS. Bhavnagar, 1918. 

Iiarakelindtaka . Part of text in Roman (IA, 
xx. 201-212). Ed. by F. Kielhorn, Gottinger 
Festschrift, 1901, pp. 16-30. 
MoharcLjapardjaya. Ed. by Muni Chaturvijaya. 
GOS. Baroda, 1918. 

Mudritakumudachandra. Ed. Jaina Yasovijaya 
Granthamala. Benares, 1906. 

(B) BUDDHIST: 

PALI AND SANSKRIT 

(Note: Important references to published works are given hero. 

Further particulars will be found in Geiger, Law and Win- 
ternitz given under “Histories of Literature’’ below.) 

Abhidhanirnattha-samgaha of Anuruddha 

Ed. by T. W. Rhys Davids. JPTS, 1884. 1 ft. 
Eng. trans. by S. Z. Aung. Ed. by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. PTS. London, 1910. 
Abhidhanappadipikd of Moggalana 

Ed. by W. Subhuli. 2nd Ed. Colombo, 1883. 
Ed. by Muni Jinavijaya. Ahmcdabad, V. S. 
1880. 

Anagatavarhsa of Kassapa 

Ed. by J. P. Minayeff. JPTS, 1886. 33 ff. 
Attanagaluviharavamsa 

Ed. and trans. by J. d’ Alwis. Colombo, 1887. 
Bhaktisataka of Ramachandra Kavibharali 
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Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the British 
Museum. London, 1902. 

Catalogue of Pahn-leaf and Selected Payer 
MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, 
Nepal. Calcutta, 1905. 

Modern Works 

“A History of Nepal and Surrounding King¬ 
doms”. JASB, 1903. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal. London, 
1811. 

Nepal. 2 vols. London, 1928. 

Le Nepal. 3 vols. Paris, 1905. 

Dynastic History of Northern India. Vol. I, 
Ch. IV. 

History of Nepal. Cambridge, 1877. 

(iv) DYNASTIES OF BIHAR 

Chakravarty, M. “Mithila during pre-Mughal Period”. JASB, 

1915. 406-32. 

Luvi, Sylvain Le Nepal. Vol. II. 

Ray, H. C. DHN1, I, Ch. VI. 

For the Gupta dynasty, cf. JBORS, V. 582 ff. 

(v) DYNASTIES OF UTTAR PRADESH 
Original Sources 

Chand Bardai Prithvndja Rdso. Ed. by S. S. Das. Benares, 

1904. 

Javanaka Prithvlrdja-vijaya. See above, under ‘‘General 

Bibliography”, I, A, v, “Historical Works.” 
Hasan-un-Nizami Taj-ul-Ma’asir. Extracts trans. HIED, II. 
Ibn-ul-Asir Al-Ta’nkh ul-Kamil. Ed. by Tornberg. Ex¬ 

tracts trans. HIED, II. 

Khwaja Mas’ud bin Diwan-i-Salmdu. Ed. by Abu-’l Qasim Akh- 
Sa‘Id bin Salman vani. Tehran, 1879. Extracts trans. HIED, 
IV. 

Mlnhai-ud-din Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri. Calcutta, 1864. Trans, by 

H. G. Raverty. Calcutta, 1880, 

Muhammad Qasim Ta'nkh-i-Firishta. Trans, by J. Briggs. Vol. I. 

Firishta Calcutta, 1827. 

Nayachandra Rambhamahjari. With a comm, by Rama- 

chandra Sastri. Bombay, 1889. 

Modern Works 

Gaxguly, P. C. “Early History of the Gahadavalas”. PAIOC, 

VII. ( IHQ, IX. 951-6). 

„ “Historical Information in the Prakrita-Paih- 

galam”. IHQ, XI. 564-9. 

„ „ “The Historical Value of Diwan-i-Salman”. 

Islamic Culture, XVI. 

Haldar, P. R. “Some Reflections on Prithvira-ja Rasa”. 

JBBRAS, 1927, III. 203-11. 


Bjenuaia,, C. 

Kirkpatrick, Con. 

Landon, Pekclvao 
Levi, Sylvain 
Ray, H 0. 

Weight, D. 


Benuail, C. 
Sast ax, i-L. P. 
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Bint, A lv. 

Byamal Dak 


Till PATH I, Li. B. 


“History of the Rathors”. Sir Asittosh Moo- 
Icerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, III. 2.255 ff. 
“Gahadavalas of Varanasi and Kanyakubja”. 
DHNI, Vol. I, Ch. VIII. 

“The Rashtrakulas and the Gahadavalas”. 
JR AS, 1930. Ill If. 

“The predecessors of the Gahadavalas of 
Kanauj” JASB, 1925. 103-106. 
“Gahadavalas of Kanauj”. IHQ, V. 86-102. 
“The Antiquity, Authenticity and Genuine¬ 
ness of the Epic called Prithvlraja Rasa, and 
commonly ascribed to Chand Bardai”. 
JASB, 1887, LV. 5-65. 

History of Kanauj. Benares, 1937. 


(vi) THE KACHCHHAPAGHATA AND THE 
YAJVAPALA DYNASTIES 


OuNNiNUIIAIW, A. 

Minhaj-ud-dln 


Muhammad Qasim 
Firishta 


Nizam-ud-din 

Ahmad 


Garde. M. B, 
Mint a, R, L. 


Original Sources 
ASC, II. 

Tabaqcit-i-Nasin (See above, under “General 
Bibliography”). 

Ta’rikh-i-Firishta. Vol. I. Eng. trans. by J. 
Briggs (See above, under “General Biblio¬ 
graphy”). 

Tabaqdt-i-Akbari. Trans, by B. De. Calcutta, 
1913. 


Modern Works 

“The Jajvapala or Jaiapellas of Narwar”. IA, 
XLVli. 241. 

“Vestiges of the kings of Gwalior”. JASB, 
1862. 391-424. 


(vii) THE CHANDELLA DYNASTY OF 
JEJAKABHUKTI 


CJlINNl NOHAM, A. 
Hasan-un-Nizami 
Krishna Misra 

Minhaj-ud-dln 

Muhammad Qasim 

Smith, V. A. 

Bobe ? N. S. 

Ray, H. 0. 


Original Sources 

ASC , II, X, XXI. 

Tdj-ul-Ma’asir. Extracts trans. HIED, II. 

Prabodha-chandrodaya, Bombay, 1924. Trans, 
by J. Taylor. London, 1862. 

TabaqcU-i-Ncisiri (See above, under “General 
Bibliography”). 

Ta’rlkh-i-Firishta (See above under “General 
Bibliography”). 

“The History and Coinage of the Chandel Dy¬ 
nasty of Bundelkhand”. IA, XXXVII. 114- 
48. ; 

Modern Works 

History of the Chandellas of Jejakabhukij'. 
Calcutta, 1956. r ’ 

DHNI, Vol. II, Ch. XI. 
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(JUNNINCillAM, A. 
Hiralal 

Mirashi, V. V. 

Banebji, R D. 

Ray, H. C. 

(viii) 

‘Abcl-u-lah Wassaf 
Amir Khusrav 

Hemachandra 

Madana 

Merutunga 

Padmagupta 

Prahladana 

Somesvara 

Ganguly, D. C. 

Ray, II. 0. 

(ix) 

Balachandra 

Charitrasundara 

Forbes 

Has a n-u n-Nizaml 
Hemachandra 


THE KALACHURIDYNASTY 
Original Sources 

ASC, IX, XVII. 

List of Inscriptions in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 2nd Ed. Nagpur, 1932. 

Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era. Cor¬ 
pus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. IV, Pts. 1 
and 2. Ootacamund, 1955. 

Modern Works 

The Haihayas of Tripun and their Monuments. 

MASI, No." 23. Calcutta, 1931. 

DHNI, II, Ch. XII. 

THE PARAMARA DYNASTY 
Oiiginal Sources 

Tazjiyatu-l-Amsar. Extracts trails. HIED, III. 
24. 

Ta’rikh-i-Aldi. Aligarh, 1927. Extracts trans. 
HIED , III. 67. Eng. trans. (Campaigns of. 
‘Ald-ud-din Khalji) by M. Habib. Bombay, 
1931. 

Dvyasraya-kdvya. Bombay. Extracts trans. 
I A, IV. 72 if. 

Parijalamanjarl. El, VIII. 96-122. 

Prabandha-chintdmani. Bombay, 1888. Trans, 
by C. H. Tawney. Calcutta, 1901 (see above, 
under “General Bibliography”). 

Navascihasahka-charita. Bombay, 1895. Ex¬ 
tracts trans, lA, XXXVI (See above, under 
“General Bibliography”). 

Parthaparakrama Vydyoga. GOS. Baroda, 
1917. 

Surathoisava. Bombay, 1902. 

Modern Works 

History of the Paramard Dynasty. Dacca, 1933. 

DHNI, II, Ch, XIV. 

THE CHAULUKYAS AND THE 

VAGHELAS 

Original Sources 

Vasantavilasa-Mahdkavya. Baroda, 1917. 

Kumdrapala- charita. JASS, No. 57. Bhav- 
nagar, 1917. 

Ras Mala. Ed. by H. G. Rawlinson. Oxford, 
1924. 

Tdj-ul-Ma’asir. Extracts trans, HIED, II. 

Dvyasraya-kdvya. Bombay. Extracts trans. 1A, 
IV. 72 ff. 
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V astupaLa-Tejahpala-prdsasti (Hamnura-mada- 
mardana, Appendix I). 

Praba.ndha-chintd.mam. Bombay, 1888. Trans, 
by C. H, Tawney. Calcutta, 1901. 

Tabaqat-i-Nasirl. Trans, by Raverty. 

Tabaqdt-i-Akban. Trans, by B. De. Calcutta, 
1913. 

Vaslupala-prabandhci. GOS, VII. 197. Baroda, 
1917. 

Kumdrapdla-pratibodha. GOS, XIV. Baroda, 
1920. 

Klritikaumudl. Bombay, 1883. 

Surathotsava. Bombay, 1902. 

Sit kriia-kirii-kallolini ( Hammira-mada-marda- 
nct, Appendix II, pp. 67-90). GOS, X. 
Baroda, 1920. 

Modern Works 

“Early History of Gujarat.” Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer, Vol. I, Pt. I. Bombay, 1896. 

Chavlukyas of Gujarat. Bombay, 1956. 

DHNI, II, Ch. XV. 

THE CHAHAMANA DYNASTY 
Original Sources 

Prithvirdja Rclso. Ed. by M. V. Pandia and S. S. 
Das. Benares, 1913. 

Siirjana-charita. Ed. by J. B. Chaudhury. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1951. 

Tdj-ul-Ma’asir. Extracts trans. HIED, II. 

Prithvirdja-vijaya, BI. Calcutta, 1914-22. 

V iruddha-vidhi-vidhvamsa. Extract. Cot. of 

Sans. MSS. India Office Library, Pt. Ill, p. 
490. 

Prabandha-cimddrnaui. SJS. Santiniketan, 
1933. 

Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri. Trans, by Raverty. Calcutta, 
1873-97. 

Ta’nkh-i-Firishta. Trans, by Briggs. London, 
1827-29. 

Hindi Trans, by R, Dugada, Benares, Samvat 
1982. 

Hammira-mdhdkdvya. Bombay, 1879. 

Modern Works 

“Chahamanas of Marwar”. El, XI. 67 ff, 

“Historical information in the Prakrit a Paih- 
galarn”. IHQ, XL 564-9. 

“A New Light on the History of the Chaha- 
manas”. IHQ, XVI. 567-73. 
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“Some Reflections on Prithvlraja Rasa”. 

JBBRAS, 1927. 203-11. 
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“The Antiquity, Authenticity and Genuine¬ 
ness ol the Epic called the Prithvinvja Rasa, 
and commonly ascribed to Chand Bardai.” 
JASB, 1887. 5-65. 

Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. Ed. by 
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Muhammad Qasim 
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Original Sources 

Ta'rikh-i-Alai. Ed. by Syed Moinul TIaq. Ali¬ 
garh, 1927. Extract trans. HIED\, III. Ex¬ 
tract Trans, by M. Habib. J1H, 1929. 369-73. 

Paduvidvati. Ed. by G. A. Grierson and S. 
Dvivedi. BI. Calcutta, 1886-1911, Eng. 
trans. by A. G. Shirrcff. BI. Calcutta, 1944. 

Ta’rikh-i-Firishta. Trans, by Briggs. Vol. I. 
London, 1827. 

Modern Works 

Rajput Studies. Calcutta, 1944. 

“The First Saka of Chitor”. IHQ, VII. 287-300. 

History of Rajputana (Hindi). Ajmer, 1936 
ff. 

DI-INI, Vol. II, Ch. XVIII. 

Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. Ed. by 
W. Crooke. Oxford, 1920. 

(xii) YAMINI DYNASTY 
Original Sources 

Ta’rlkh-i-Baihaql also known as Tarikh-i- 
Sabuktigin. Calcutta, 1862. Extracts trans. 
HIED,, II. 

Nizdmu-t-Ta’rikh. Extracts trans. HIED, II. 

Ta’rikh-i-Guzida. Text and abridged Trans. 
E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series. Vols. I and 
II. London, 1911, 1914. 

Dlwan-i-Salman. Tehran, 1879. Extracts 
trans. HIED, IV. 

Tabaqdt-i-Ndsin. Calcutta, 1864, Trans, by 
Raverty. Calcutta, 1880. 

Ta’rlkh-i-Finshta. Trans, by Briggs. London, 
1827-29. 

Tabaqdt-i-Akbari. Trans, by B. De. Calcutta, 
1913. 

Modern Works 

“Historical Value of the Dlwan-i-Sahnan”, 

Islamic Culture,, XVI. 
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ir.un, Srn Wolsislisv The Cambridge History of India. Yol, III. 

Cambridge, 1928. 

(xiii) DYNASTIES OF KASHMIR 
Original Sources 

Dvitiya Rajatarangini. Ed. by P. Peterson. 
Bombay, 1896. Trans, by J. C. Datta. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1887. 

Rajatarangini. Ed. and Trans, by M.A. Stein. 
Bombay, 1892; Westminster, 1900. 

LIST OF IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS 
Palas of Bengal 

[A large collection of inscriptions will be found in Gauda-lekha - 
maid by A. K. Maitreya.] 

Bangarh Copper-Plate of Mahlpala I. El, XIV. 324. 

Sarnath Stone-Inscription of the reign of Mahlpala I. I A, XIV. 
139. 

Gaya Krishnadvarika Temple-Inscription of the reign of Naya- 
pala. JASB, LXIX. 190. 

Nimdighi (Manda) Stone-Inscription. IHQ, XVII. 207. 

Manahali CP. JASB, LXIX, Pt. I. 68. 

Dinajpur (Bangarh) Pillar-Inscription. JASB, N.S., VII. 619. 
Irda C.P. of Kamboja Nayapala. El, XXII, 150. 

Kamauli CP. of Vaidyadeva. El, II. 350. 

Varmans of East Bengal 

Samantasar CP. of Harivarman. Bhciraiavarsha, 1344 (Bengali 
Sam), 169. 

Bhuvaneswar SI. of the time of Harivarman. IB,, III. 25. 

Belava CP. of Bhojavarman. IB, HI. 14. 

Senas of Bengal 

[A large collection of inscriptions will be found in Inscriptions 
of Bengal, Vol. Ill by N. G. Majumdar.] 

Deopara SI. of Vijayasena. El, I. 305. 

Naihati CP. of Vallalasena. El, XIV. 156. 

Rajavadi CP. of Lakshmanasena. El, XXVI. 1. 

Madhainagar CP. of Lakshmanasena. IB, III. 106. 

Edilpur CP. of Kesavasena. IB, III. 118. 

Devas of Samatata and Vanga 

Chittagong CP. of Damodara, Saka 1165. IB., III. 158. 

Mehar CP. of Dlamodara, S. 1156. El, XXVII. 

Adavacli CP. of Dasaratha. IB, III. 180. 

Dynasty of Pattikem 

Mainamati CP. of Rainavahkamalla, 6. 1141, IHQ, IX. 282. 

Bargaon CP. of Ratnapala. JASB, LXVII, 99. 

Assam CP. of Vallabhadeva, El, V. 181. 

Rdshirakiitas of Kanauj 

Budaun SI. of Lakhanapala. El. I. 61. 
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Gahadavalas of Kanauj and Banaras 

Chandravati CP. oi Chanaradeva, V.S 1148. El, IX. 302. 
Basahi CP. of the reign oi Madanapala, V.S. 1161. IA,, XIV. 101. 
Rahan CP. of the reign oi Madanapala, V S. 11G6. IA, XVIII. 14. 
Sarnath SI. of the icign of Govmdacliandra. El, IX 319. 
Benares College CP. of Jayachandra, V.S. 1232. I A,, XVIII. 129. 
Machhlisahr CP. of Hanschandra, V.S. 1253. El, X. 95. 

Kaclichhapaghatas 

Sasbahu temple inscription of Mahlpala, V.S. 1150, IA, XV. 38. 
Dubkund Inscription of Vikramasiihha, V.S. 1145. El, II. 232. 
Narwar CP. of Virasimha, V.S. 1177. JAOS, VI. 542. 

Chandellas 

A fragmentary SI. of Harsha (?). El, I. 121. 

Khajuraho SI. of Dhanga, V.S. 1011. El, I. 122. 

Nanyaura CP. of Dhanga, V.S. 1055. I A, XVI. 201. 

Deogarh Rock Inscription of Kirttivarman, V.S. 1154. IA, XVIII. 
237 

Augasi CP. of Madanavarman, V.S. 1190. M, XVI. 202. 

Mau SI. of Madanavarman. El, I. 195. 

Semra CP. of Paramardi, V.S. 1223. El, IV. 153. 

Bagliari SI. of Paramardi, V.S. 1252. El, I. 207 (Bafesvara). 
Kalanjar SI. of Paramardi, V.S. 1258. JASBl, 1848, XVII. 313. 
Garra CP. of Trailokyavarman, V.S. 1261. El, XVI. 272. 

Rewah CP. of Trailokyavarman, V.S. 1297. IA,, XVII. 231. 
Rewah CP. of Trailokyavarman, V.S. 1298. IA, XVII. 235. 
Ajaigarh Rock Inscription of Viravarman, V.S. 1337. El, I. 325. 
Dahi CP. of Viravarman, V.S. 1337. ASC], XXI. 74. 

Ajaigarh Rock Inscription of Bhojavarman, El, I. 330. 
Charkhari State CP. of Hammlravarman, V.S. 1346. El, XX. 137. 
Kalachuris 

[A large collection of inscriptions will be found in Inscriptions 
of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era by V. V. Mirashi.l 

Kahla CP. of Shodhadeva of Sarayupara, V.S. 1135. El, VII. 85. 
Kasia SI. of Bhimata II (?) of the Kasia branch, El, XVIII. 121. 
Bilhari SI. of Yuvaraja II of Dahala. El, I. 251. 

Benares CP. of Kama, KE. 793. El, II. 297. 

Goharwa CP. of Kama. El, XI. 139, 

Rewah SI. of Kama, K.E. 812. MASI, No. 23. 130. 

Khairha CP. of Yasahkarna, K.E. 823. El, XII. 205. 

Bheraghat SI. of Alhanadevi, K.E. 907. El, II. 7. 

Rewah CP. of Jayasimha, K.E. 926. IA, XVII. 224. 

Karanbel SI. of Jayasimha. I A, XVIII. 214. 

Rewah CP. of Vijayasimha, V.S. 1253, I A, XVII. 227. 

Amoda CP. of Prithvldeva of Tummana, K.E. 831. El, XIX. 75. 
Ratnapur SI. of Jajalladeva, K.E. 866. El, I. 32. 

Rajim SI, of Prithvldeva II, K E. 896. IA, XVII. 135. 

Koni Inscription of Prithvldeva II, K.E. 900. El, XXVII. 276. 
Kharod SI. of Ratnadeva III, K.E. 993. IA, XXII. 82. 

Paramaras 

Harsola CP. of Slvaka II. V.S. 1005. El, XIX. 236. 

Banswara CP. of Bhoja, V.S. 1076. El, XI. 181. 
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Tilakwada CP. of Bhoja, V.S. 1103. PAIOC , I. 319 
Panhera SI. of Jayasimha, V.S. 1116. ASI, 1916-17. 19. 

Udepur SI. of Udayaditya. El, I. 222. 

Dongargaon SI. of Jagaddeva, V.S. 1034. El, XXVI. 

Jainad SI. of Jagaddeva. El, XXII. 54. 

Nagpur SI. of Naravarman, V.S. 1161. El, II. 180. 

Piplianagar CP, of Arjunavarman, V.S. 1267. JASB, 1836. V. 
377. 

Dhar Prasasti of Ai’junavarman. El, VIII. 96. 

Mandhata CP. of Devapala, V.S. 1282. El, IX. 103. 

Mandhata CP. of Jayavarman II, V.S. 1317. El, IX. 117. 
Vasantgadh SI. of Purriapala of Mt. Abu, V.S. 1099. El, IX. 10. 
Ajahari SI. of Yasodhavala, V.S. 1202. I A, LVI. 12. 

Abu SI. of Dharavarsha, V.S. 1220. 1A, LVI. 50, 

Abu SI. of Somasimha, V.S. 1287. El, VIII. 204. 

Patanarayana SI. of Pratapasimha, V.S. 1344. IA, 1916. 77. 
Arthuna SI. of Chamirndaraja of Vagada, V.S. 1136. El, XIV. 
295 

Jalor SI. of Visala of Javalipura, V.S. 1174. PR, ASI, WC, 1909. 
54. 

Kimdu SI. of Somesvara of Bhinmal, V.S. 1218. Nahar, Jainci 
Ins., Pt. I, p. 251. 

Chaulukyas 

Balera CP. of Mularaja, V. S. 1051. El, X. 76. 

Radhanpur CP. of Bhima I, V.S. 1086. IA, VI. 193. 

Sunak CP. of Kama, V.S. 1148. El, I. 316. 

Navsari inscription of Karna, S. 996. Bh. List, 1098; JBBRAS, 
XXVI 255 

ITjjain SI. of Jayasimha, V.S. 1195. IA, XLII. 258. 

Dohad SI. of Jayasimha, V.S. 1196. IA, XX. 158, 

Talwara SI. of Jayasimha. An. Rep. Raj. M„, 1915. 2, 

Chitorgadh SI. of Kumarapala, V.S. 1207. El, II. 421. 

Vadnagar Prasasti of Kumarapala, V.S. 1208. El, I. 293. 

Veraval Prasasti of Bhava Brihaspati, Valabhi Sam. 850. WZKM, 
III. 1. 

Udayapur SI. of Ajayapala, V.S. 1229. IA, XVIII. 344. 

Bombay Secretariat CP. of Ajayapala, V.S. 1231. IA, XVIII. 80. 
Brahmanwada CP. of Mularaja II, V.S. 1232. Important Inscrip¬ 
tions from the Baroda State, I. 71. 

Veraval SI. of Bhava Brihaspati of the time of Bhima II. Prakrit 
and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kaityawar, 208. 

Kadi CP. of Bh'ima II, V.S. 1263, 1283,1287, 1288, 1295, 1296. IA, 
VI. 194 f. 

Abu SI. of Bhima II, V.S. 1287. El, VIII. 200. 

Kadi CP. of Jayantasimha, V.S. 1280. IA, VI. 196. 

Dabhoi SI. of Visaladeva, V.S. 1311. El, I. 20 
Veraval CP. of Arjuna, V.S. 1320. IA, XI. 241. 

Cintra SI. of Saraiigadeva, V.S. 1343. El, I. 271. 

Inscription of Karna, V.S. 1354. ASI, 1935-36, p. 98. 

Surat grant of Trilochanapala, S. 972. 1A, XII. 201. 
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Dbolapur SI. of Chandamahasena, V.S. 898. ZDMG, XL. 39. 
Partabgarh SI. of Mahendrapala II, V.S. 1003. EL, XIV. 160. 
Haras SI. of Vigraharaja II, V.S. 1030. El, II. 119; 1A, XLII. 60. 
Ajmer SI (Laliia-Vigraharaja-ndtalca) of the reign of Vigraha¬ 
raja IV. IA, XX. 201 ff; Gottiriger Festschrift, 1901, pp. 1-15. 
Ajmer SI. (Hcirakeli-ndtaka) of Vigraharaja IV. IA, XX. 201 ft; 

Gottinger Festschrift, 1901, pp. 16-30. 

Delhi Siwalik Pillar inscriptions of Vigraharaja IV, V.S. 1220. 
IA, XIX, 215. 

HansI SI. of Pjithvlraja II, V.S. 1234. IA, 1912. 17. 

Bijolia Rock-Inscription of Somesvara, V.S. 1226. El, XXVI. 91. 
Madanpur SI. of Prithviraja III. V.S- 1239. AS1, XXL 173. 
Manglana SI. of Balhana, V.S. 1272. IA, 1912. 85. 

Balvan SI. of Hammlra, V.S. 1345. El, XIX. 45. 

Sundha Hill SI. of Chaehigadeva, V.S. 1319. El, IX. 70. 

Guhilas 

Samoli inscription of Siladiiya, V.S. 703. El, XX. 97. 

Atpur inscription of Saktikumara, V.S. 1034. IA, XXXIX. 191. 
Ghaglisa SI. of Tejasimha, V.S. 1322. Annual Report of the Raj- 
putana Museum, 1927. p. 3. 

Chitor SI. of Tejasimha, V.S. 1324. JAJSB, LV. Part I, 46. 

Chirwa SI. of Sarnarasimha, V.S. 1330. El, XXII. 285. 

Abu SI. of Samarasiihha, V.S. 1342. IA, XVI. 345. 

Kumbhalgarh SI. of Raitjia Kumbha, V.S. 1517. PRASI, WC, 1905- 
06, p. 62, No. 2223. 

Sadadi SI. of Rana Kumbha, V.S. 1496. AS1, 1907-08, p. 214. 
Chatsu SI. of Baladitya, El, XII. 10. 

Miishanas of Chamba 

Kulait CP. inscription of Somavarman, ASI, 1902-03, 184. 
Chamba State Museum CP, of Somavarman and Asata. IA, XVII. 
11 , 

CHAPTER III 

THE AGE OF PRITHVIRAJA III 
Original Sources: Literary Works 

Prithvirdja-Rdso. Ed. by Mohanlal Vishanlal 
Pandia and Sham Sundar Das. Benares, 1913. 
Surjana-chariia. Ed. with intr., indices, etc. 

by J. B. Chaudhury. Calcutta, 1951. 
Ta’rikli-i-Firishta. Eng, Trans, by Briggs. Vol. 

I (See above under “General Bibliography”). 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir. Extracts trans. HIED, II. 204. 
Prithvirdja-vijaya. Ed, by G. H. Ojha and C. 

S. Guleri. Ajmer, 1941. 
Viruddha-vidhi-vidhvamsa. Extract Cat. IncL 
Office Library, Pt. Ill, p, 490. 
Pmbandha-chintamani. Eng. trans. by C. H. 
Tawney. Calcutta, 1901. Text. ed. by 
Ramachandra Dinanatha. Bombay, 1888 
(See above under “General Bibliography”). 


Chand Bardai 

Chandrasekhara 

Firishta 

Hasan-un-NizamI 

Jayanaka 

Lakshmidhara 

Me_rutuiiga 

Acharya 
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Minhnj-ud-dln 

Muni Jinavijaya 
(Ed.) 

Nayaehandra Suri 

Nizam-ud-din 

Ahmad 

Prahladana 

Ganguly, D. C. 
IIaldar, R. R. 

Ray, H. C. 

Saiulv, H. B. 
Sahma, Dababa'i'jja 
Syamal Das 

Ton, J. 


Tabaqdt-i-Nasirl. Eng. trans. by H. Cl. Raver 
ty. BI. Calcutta, 1880 (See above under 
“General Bibliography”). 

Prithvirajaprabandha. Published in the Pv,ra- 
tana-Prabandha-Samgraha, Singhi Jaina 
Granthamala. 

Hammira-Mahdk&vya. Ed. by N. J. Kirtane. 
Bombay, 1379. Eng. trans. Extract, IA. 
VIII. 55. 

Tabaqa.t-i-A.kban. Eng. trans. by B. De (See 
above under “General Bibliography”). 

Pdrtha-Pardkmma-Vyayoga. Ed. by C. D, 
Dalai. GOS, No. IV. Baroda, 1917, 

Modern Works 

“A New Light on the History of the Chaha- 

_ manas”. 1HQ, XVI. 567-73. 

“Some Reflections on Prithviraja Rasa”. 
JBBRAS, III, 1927, pp. 203 ff. 

Dynastic History of Northern India, II. 1083 ff: 

“The Age of Chahamana Prithviraia III”. IC, 
VIII. 323-8. 

Prithvirajci-Vijuya. Extract trans. JRAS, 1913, 
pp. 259 ff. 

“Prithviraja III; The last Hindu Emperor of 
Delhi”. IC, XL 51-73. , 

“The Antiquity, Authenticity and Genuine¬ 
ness of the Epic called the PrithvI Raja Rasa, 
and commonly ascribed to Chand Bardai”. 
JASB, 1887, LV. 5-65. 

Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. , Ed. bv 
W. Crooke. Oxford, 1920. ■ ' * 


LIST OF IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS 

Lohari (Udaipur State, Rajputana) Sati SI. of the reign of 
Prithviraja (III), dated V.S. 1236. Annual Report of the 
Rajputana Museum , 1922-23, p. 2. 

Madanpur (Jhansi Dist,, U.P.) SI. of the time of Prithviraja III, 
dated V.S. 1239. AXC, X. 98; XXL 178, 174. 

Victoria Museum, Udaipur, memorial SI. of the time of Prithvi¬ 
raja III. PRAS, WC, 1905-06, p. 62, No. 2224. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE TURKISH CONQUEST OF NORTHERN INDIA 
Original Sources 

BudaunI, ‘Abd-ul-Qadir 

Muntakhab-ut-Tawmkh. Ed. by W. N. Lees, 
Kabir-ud-din Ahmad and Ahmad ‘AH. BI. 
Calcutta, 1868. Eng. Trans, Vol. I by Lt. Col. 
G, S. A, Ranking. BI. Calcutta, 1898. 
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Firishta, Muhammad Qasim 

Gulshan-i-Ibrahimi. Lithographed at Bombay, 
1832. 

Ghulam Husain Salim 

Riyaz us-Salatin. Ed. by ‘Abdu’l-Haqq Abid. 
BI. Calcutta, 1890-98. Eng. trans. by ‘Abdu’s 
Salam. BI. Calcutta, 1902-04. 

Hamd-Ullah Mustauli Qazvlnl 

Ta’rikh-i-Guzida. Text and abridged trans. 

E. J ,W. Gibb Mem. Series. No. XIV, Vols. 
1 and 2. London, 1911, 1914. 

Hasan-un-NizamI T&j-ul-Ma’asir. Extracts trans. HIED, II. 
Khvand Mir Halnb-us-Siyar. Extracts trans. HIED, IV. 

„ ,, Khulasat-ul-Akhbar. 

Minhaj-ud-dln b. Tabaqdt-LNdsiri. Text. BI. Calcutta, 1864. 

Siraj-ud-din Trans, by Maj. H. G. Raverty. BI. Calcutta, 

1880. 

Mir Khvand Rauzat-us-Safd. Text. Tehran, 1274 Hijri. 

Nizam-ud-din Tabaqat-i-Akbarl. Text and trans. BI. (See 

Ahmad above under “General Bibliography”). 

Sayyid Ahmad Asar-iLs-Sanddid. Cawnpore, 1904. 

Khan, Dr. Sir 

Modern Works 

Elliot and Dowson See above under “General Bibliography”. 
Lane-Poolk, Stan- The Mohammadan Dynasties. London, 1894. 
ley Medieval India under Mohammadan Rule. 

London, 1903. 

Majumdar, R. C. “Hindu Reaction to Muslim Invasions”. M. M. 

Potdar Comm. Vol., pp. 341-341. 

Tate, G, R. Seistan. Calcutta, 1910. 

Thomas, Edward The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. 

London, 1871. 

CHAPTER V 

MAMLUK SULTANS OF DELHI 
Original Sources 

Futiih-us-Salatin By Isami. (Pen-name). Edited by A. M. Husain. 

Agra, 1938. 

H ammira-vuth a-kav ya 

By Nayachandra Suri, an abridged English 
translation in 1879. Also see above, under 
“General Bibliography”. 

Prithvircija-vijaya-kavya 

By Jayanaka, an English abstract in JR AS, 
1913. Also see above, under “General 
Bibliography”. 

Qiranus-Sadain By Amir Khusrau, Lithographed. Lucknow, 

1845; an English abstract by Cowell in 
JASB , 1866. 
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Sirai-i-Jalaluddin By Nuruddin Muhammad Zaidarl al-NessawI. 

Mangbarnl Edited with a French translation by C. 

Scheffer. Paris, 1890. 

Tabaqat-i-Nasiri By Abu Umar Minhaj-ud-dln Usman bin Siraj- 

ud-dln-al-Juzjanl, known as Minhaj -i-Siraj. 
Text edited by W. Nassau Lees. Calcutta, 
1864. English translation by Major H. G. 
Raverty, Calcutta, 1897. 

Tdj-ul-Ma’dsir By Hasan Nizami. India Office MSS. Nos. 1468 

and 209; British Museum MSS. Add. 7623 
and Add. 7624. 

Ta’rlkh-i-Fakhr-ud •• By Fakhr-ud-din Mubarakshah, known as 
dm Mubarakshah Fakhre Mudabbir. Edited by E. Denison 
Ross. London, 1927. 

Ta’Hkh-i-Firuzshahi By Zia-ud-dln Baranl. Edited by W. N. Lees, 

Syed Ahmad Khan and Kabir-ud-din, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1860-62. 

T a’rikh-i-Guzlda By Hamd-Ullah Mustaufi Qazvini. Facsimile 

edition in Gibb Memorial Series. London, 
1913. British Museum MSS. Add 22692. 

Ta’nkh-i-Jahdn-Gusha 

By Ala-ud-din At a Malik b. Baha-ud-din 
Muhammad al-Juwainl. Edited by Mirza 
Muhammad bin Abdul Wahhab Qazwini, in 
two parts. London, 1912-16. A fascimile 
edition published in London, 1931. 

Ta’rikh-i-Mub drakshdhi 

By Yahya bin Ahmad bin Abdullah Sirhincli. 
Edited by M. Hidayat Husain. Calcutta, 
1931. 

Zafar-ul-Udih By Haji-ud-dabir. Edited under the title of An 

Arbic History of Gujarat by E. D, Ross. 
London, 1921. 

Modern Works 

Habiiujli.au, A. B. M. Foundation of Muslim Rule in India. Lahore, 

1945. 

Tsiiwaiu Prasad History of Medieval India. Allahabad, 1950. 

Lank-Poole, Stan- The Mohammadan Dynasties. London, 1894. 

LEY 

„ „ „ Mediaeval India under Mohammadan Rule. 

London, 1903. 

►Sriyastaya, A. L. The Sultanate of Delhi. 2nd Ed. Agra, 1953. 

CHAPTER VI 

LATER CHALUKYAS AND KALACHUR1S OF KALYANA 
Original Sources: Literary and Inscriptions 

Basavapurdna _ .TBBRAS VIII. 

Epigraphia Carnaiica Lewis Rice, B. 

Epigraphia Indica Vol. V (Ablur Inscriptions). 

Historical Inscriptions of Southern India Sewell, R, Ed. by S. 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar. Madras, 1932. 
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Hyderabad Archaeological Series, Nos. S, 13. 

Insci iptions of the Madras Presidency, Vols. I, II, III. Rangacharya, V. 

Madras, 1919. . 

Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions. Lewis Rice, B. London, 
1909. 

South Indian Epigraphy, Annual Report on 

Vikramahkadeva-charita By Bilhana. Ed. by G. Biihler (See above, 
under “General Bibliography”). 


Altekar, A. S. 
Bhandarkar, R. G. 

Fleet, J. F. 

Gakguly, D. C. 

9 J* St 

K AT ABE, S. L. 

Ray, H. C. 

Sastri, IC. A. Nii, v- 
icanTa 

Venkatasubbi ue, A. 

Venkataraman 
Ayyar, A. V. 


Modern Works 

“The Silahiaras of Western India”. JC, II. 
Early History of the Deccan. 3rd Ed. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1928. 

Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts. BG, Vol. 
1, Part II. 

Eastern Chalukyas. Benares, 1937. 

History of the Paramara Dynasty. Dacca, 1933. 
“The Chalukyas of Kalya.pl (up to Ayyana II)”. 

IHQ, XIII. 244-54; XVII. 11-34. 

Dynastic History of Northern India. Vols. I, II, 
Calcutta, 1931, 1936. 

The Colas. Vols. I, II. Madras, 1937; 2nd Ed. 
Madras, 1955. 

“The Chronology of the Western Chalukyas of 
Kalyani”. IA, XLVII, XLVIII. 

“The Life and Times of Chalukya Vikrama- 
ditya”. IA, XLVIII. 112 ff, 133 If. 


LIST OF IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS 


Two Chalukya Inscriptions, S. 879, 886. AS I, 1929-30, n, 170; 
1930-34, p. 241. 

Sogal Inscription of Taila II, S. 902. BG,, I, ii. 428. 

Saundatti Inscription of Taila II. JBBRAS, X. 204. 

Nilgund Inscription of Taila II, S. 904. Canarese Desa Inscriptions , 1. 
85. 

Sogal Inscription of Taila II. El, XVI. 1; XVII. 

An Inscription of Taila II, S. 915. ASI, 1930-34, p. 241. 

Hottur Inscription of Satyasraya, S. 929. El, XVI. 73. 

Kharepatan grant of Satyasraya, S. 930. El, III. 269. 

Kauthem grant of Vikramaditya V, S. 932. IA, XVI. 19. 

Miraj Plates of Jayasimha II (A.D. 1024). IA, VIII. 10. 

Inscriptions of the reign of Somesvara I. El, XVI. 

Sudi Inscriptions of Somesvara. El, XV. 104. 

Gawarwad Inscriptions of Somesvara II, S. 993 and 994. El, XV, 337. 
Gadag Inscription of Vikramaditya VI. El, XV. 349. 

Nilgund Inscription of Vikramaditya VI. El, XII. 144. 

Sorab Taluk Inscription of Vikramaditya VI, EC, VIII, Sb. 325. 

Sudi Inscriptions of Vikramaditya VI. Eh, XV. 100, 103. 

Arsikere Taluk (Hassan Dist.) Inscription of Vikramaditya VI. EC, V, 
No. 102a. 

Sikarpur Taluk Inscription of Vikramaditya VI. EC, VII. Sk. 137. 

An Inscription of Vikramaditya VI. ASI, 1936-37, p. 109, 
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Sikarpur Taluk Inscription of Somesvara III. EC, VII, Sk. 100. 
An Inscription of Somesvara III. ASI, 1929-30, p. 174. 

Kurgod Inscription of Somesvara IV. El,, XIV. 266. 

An Inscription of Somesvara IV. ASI, 1926-27, p. 192. 

Minajgi Stone Inscription of Somesvara IV. ASI, 1929-30, p. 171. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE YADAVAS OF DEVAGIR1 


Amir Khusrau 
BaranI, Ziya-ud-din 


Dalai, C. D. and 
Shrigondekar, 
G. K. (Ed.) 
Firishta, 
Muhammad 
Qasim 
Hemadri 
Jalhana 

Jayasimha 

Sarngadhara 


Somesvara 


Original Sources 

Ta’rikh-i- Alai. Extracts Trans. HIED, III. 67 
(See also under “General Bibliography”). 
Ta’rikh-i-Firuz Shahi. BI. Extracts trans. 
HIED, III. 93 (See above under “General 
Bibliography”). 

Lekha-paddhati. GOS, No. XIX. Baroda, 1925. 


Gulshan-i-IbrdhlmT. Eng. trans. by Briggs. 
Vol. I (See above under “General Bibliogra¬ 
phy”). 

Vratakhanda, BG, I, ii. 268. 

Suktimuktdvali (See above under “General 
Bibliography”). 

Hammira-mada-mardma. GOS, No. X. Baroda, 
1920. 

Sangitaratndkara (No. 979, Collection of 1887- 
91). See above under “General Bibliogra¬ 
phy”. 

Klrttikaumudi. Ed. by Kathvate. BSS, No. 
XXV. Bombay, 1883 (See above, under 
“General Bibliography”). 


BlIAN.DARK.AR, R. G. 


Ej.jili'i 1 , J. V. 


Ganguly, 1). C. 
Jackson, A. M. T. 

Ray, II. C. 

Sewell, R. 


Sueenivasachab, P. 


Modern Works 

Early History of the Deccan. BG, Vol. I. Pt. 
II. 3rd Edition. Ed. by D. R. Bhandarkar. 
Calcutta, 1928. 

Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in 
the Bombay Presidency during the year 
1882-83. Bombay, 1884. 

Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts. BG, Vol, 
I, pt. II. Bombay, 1896. 

History of the Pa.rama.ra Dynasty. Dacca, 1933. 
History of Gujarat. BG, Vol. I, Pt. I. Bombay, 
1896, 

Dynastic History of Northern India. Vol. II. 
Calcutta, 1936. 

Historical Inscriptions of Southern India. 
Ed. by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. Madras, 
1932, 

“The Yadavas of Devagiri-—Chronology”, 
JOR, XII. 46-60. 
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LIST OF IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS 

Sangamner Inscription ol' Bhillama II, 6. 922. El, II. 217. 
Kalas-Budruk Inscription of Bhillama II, S. 948. IA, XVII. 120. 
Bassein Inscription of Seunachandra II, S. 991. I A, XII. 119. 

Gadag Inscription of Bhillama IV, S. 1113. El, III. 219. 

Managoli Inscription of Jaitugi. El, V. 29. 

Patau Inscription of Sihghaija, S. 1128. El, I. 341. 

Sikarpur Taluk Inscription of Sihghana (A.D. 1215). EC, VII, 
Pt. I. SK. 95. 

Bahai Inscription of Sihghana, S. 1144. El, III. 112. 

Kadakol Inscription of Sihghana. I A, XII. 100, 

Chikka-Bagewadi Inscription of Krishna. &. 1171. IA,, VII. 304. 
Arjunavada Inscription of Krishna, S. 1182. El, XXI, 9. 

Mamdapur Inscription of Krishna, S. 1172. El, XIX. 19. 

Channagiri Taluk Inscription of Mahadeva (A.D. 1268). EC, VII, 
Pt. I. Cl. 21. 

Paithan Inscription of Ramachandra, S. 1193. IA, XIV. 315. 

Thana Inscription of Ramachandra, S. 1194. El, XII. 198. 
Davanagere Taluk Inscription of Ramachandra (A.D. 1280). EC, 
XI, Dg. 70. 

Davanagere Taluk Inscription of Ramachandra (A.D. 1280). EC, 
XI, Dg. 59. 


CHAPTER VIII 

DYNASTIES OF EASTERN DECCAN 
(i) KAKATIYAS OF ANMAKONDA 


‘Afif, Shams-i-Sira,i 


Amir Khusrau 
Barani, Ziya-ud-clin 


Lakshmanaraya 

Parisodhaka 

Mandali, 

Hyderabad 

(Pub.) 

Sreenivasachar, 
B. P. 


Das GupTi , N. N. 
Dr.siiwvir, Somasun- 
dae 

Iyer, K, V. S. • 


Original Sources 

Ta’rikh-i-Firuz Shdh'i. Extracts trans. HIED, 
III (See above under “General Bibliogra¬ 
phy”). 

Ta’rikh-i-‘Alcu. Extracts trans. HIED, III (See 
above under “General Bibliography”). 

Ta’rikh-i-Firuz Shdhl Extracts trans. HIED, 
III (See above under “General Biblio¬ 
graphy”). 


Telengana Inscriptions. 

.A Corpus of Inscriptions of the Telingana Dis¬ 
tricts of H. E. II. Nizam’s Dominions. HAS, 
No. 13. Hyderabad, 1940. 

Modern Works 

“Kakatlya Rudracleva”. IC. VIII. 

“Kakatlyas in Tamil Literature”. JAHRS, 
VIII. 

Historical Sketches of Ancient Dec can, Mad¬ 
ras, 1917. 
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I? so, M. Hama “Political History of the Kakatiyas”. JAHRS, 

V ff. 

Yule anjx Coiuxieii Travels of Marco Polo. Vol. II. London, 1921. 

(ii) EASTERN CHALUKYAS 

Original Sources 

Kalingatiupparani Extracts trans. IA, XIX. 333. 

Vikramankadeva- By Bilhana. Ed. by Btihler (See above under 
charita “General Bibliography”). 

Modern Works 

Fleet, J. E. “Chronology of the Eastern Chalukyas”. IA. 

XX. 

Ganguly, X). C. The Eastern Chalukyas. Benares, 1937. 

„ ,, History of the Paramdra Dynasty. Dacca, 1933. 

Krisunakao, B. V. “History of Rajahmundry”. JAHRS, IV and 

V. 

Rakoaciiatiya, V. Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency. Vols. 

I, II, III. 

Sewell, R. Historical Inscriptions of Southern India. 

Ed, by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. Madras, 
1932. 

„ „ List of Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency 

of Madras. Madras, 1882. 

Venkatauamanayya, The Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi. Madras, 
N. 1950. 

(iii) GANGAS OF ORISSA 
Original Sources 

‘Afif, Shams-i-Siraj 

Ta’rikh-i-Firuz Shahi, BI. Calcutta, 1887 
(See above under “General Bibliography"). 
Firishta, Muhammad Qasim 

Gulshan-i-Ibrdhimi. Eng. Tr. Briggs, I (See 
above under “General Bibliography”). 
Minhaj-ud-din b. Siraj-ud-dm 

Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri. Ed. by H. G. Raverty (See 
above under “General Bibliography”). 

Modern Works 

Baneh.ti, R. D. History of Orissa. Vol, I, Calcutta, 1930. 

Hunter, W. W. Orissa. 2 vote. London, 1872. 

MaiiTab, II. History of Orissa. Lucknow, 1949. 

MrrRA.R. L. Antiquities of Orissa. 2 vols. Calcutta, 1875, 

1880. 

Ray, II. C. Dynastic History of Northern India. Vol. I. 

Calcutta, 1931. 

SuBnA Rao, R. “History of the Eastern Gangas of Kaliijga.” 

JAHRS, VI ff. 
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(iv). SOMAVAMsiS, NAGAS, RASHTRAKUTAS, ETC. 


AciURYV, P. 


B \NERJI, R. D. 
PIlRAi.Al, 


Mazumdar, B. C. 
Misra, B. 

Ray,H. C. 

SlRCAR, D. C. 


>> s> 


>> >» 


“Identification oi' Indraratha of Adinagara”. 

PIHC, Lahore, 1940, pp. 66-67. 

“The Somakuli Kings’’, ibid, Madras, 1944, 
pp. 180-95. 

History of Orissa. Vol. I. Calcutta, 1930. 

List of Inscriptions in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 2nd Ed. Nagpur, 1932. 

Orissa in the Making. Calcutta, 1925. 
Dynasties of Mediaeval Orissa. Calcutta, 1933. 
Dynastic History of Northern India. Vol. I. 
Calcutta, 1931. 

“The Madala Pafiji and the pre-Suryavarasi 
History of Orissa”. J1H, XXXI. 233 ft’. 
“The Later Somavamsls.” OHRJ,, I, 4, pp. 289 
fi'. 

“Some Minor Dynasties of Orissa”. OlIRJ, II, 
2, pp. 13 ff, 

“Some Southern Dynasties of Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa”. QJMS, XLIV. 1 ff. 

“Some Karasasanas of Ancient Orissa”. JRAS, 
1952, pp. 4-10. 

“A Rashtrakuta Ruling Family of Orissa”. 
JAims', XIX. 131 ff. 

“Genealogy of the Somavamsls”. IIIQ, XX. 
76-82. 

“A Note on the Later Somavamsls”. Ibid, 
XXII. 300-07. 


LIST OF IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS 
(i) Kahatiyas 

Kazipet plates of Betarasa, £. 1012. HAS, No. 13—“A Corpus of 
Inscriptions in the Telingana Districts of H. E. H. Nizam’s 
Dominions”, by B. P. Sreenivasachar, Pt. II, p. 22. 
Hanamakonda Plates of Rudradeva, S. 1084. Ibid, p. 8. 
Burugugadda Inscription of Rudradeva, S. 1090. Ibid, p. 69. 
Karimnagar Plates of Rudra, £. 1092. Ibid, p, 169. 

Warangal Plates of Mahacleva(?). Ibid, p. 62. 

Pillalamerri Plates of Ganapati, S. 1124. Ibid, p. 114. 
Kondiparti Plates of Ganapati, S. 1125. Ibid, p. 31. 

Mattewada Plates of Ganapati, £•>. 11.62. Ibid, p. 42. 

Mattewada-Plates of Ganapati. Ibid , p. 50. 

Warangal' Plates of Ganapati. I bid, p. 57. 

’ Panugai Plates of Manuma Rudra, S 1189. Ibid, p. 98. 
Nagalapadu Plates of Prataparudra, S. 1225. Ibid, p. 94. 

1 MellacheravU'Plates of Prataparudra, S. 1233. Ibid, p. 88. 

Manur Plates of Prataparudra, S. 1236. Ibid, p, 162. 

*'" Venkatesagiidi".Plates of Prataparudra. Ibid, p. 65. ; 

Kulpak Plates of RudradevI, A.D. 1279. Ibid, p. 82, 
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(ii) Eastern Chalukyas 

Ranastipundi grant of Vimaladilya. El VI. 351 
Rayah Plates of Vijayaditya VII. JAIIUS, V. 41. 

Teki Plates of Rajaraja, S. 1008. El, VI. 338. 

(iii) Gang us of Orissa 

Dirghasi Stone Inscription of the reign of Rajaraja I Devendra- 
varman. El, IV. 314. 

Vizagapatam grant of Anantavarman Chodagahga, S. 1040. IA, 
XVIII, 165. 

Chatesvara Stone Inscription of Anangabhlma III. .MSB. LVII, 
1898, p. 317. 

Bhuvanesvara Inscription of Narasimha II. El, XIII. 150. 
Kendupatna grant of Narasimha II. JASB , LXV. 229. 

(iv) Somai'amsis, Nagas, Rdshtrakutas, etc. 

Bralnncsvara Temple Inscription. JRASB, L, XIII. 122-125; 

OHRJ , I, 4, pp. 301-05; 1HQ , XXXI. 81-84. 

Balangir Museum plates of Maliasivagupta Yayati I JAS, L, 
XIX. 117 ff. 

Two plates from Kelga. El, XXVIII. 321 ff 

Mahada plates of Somcsvaradevavarman. Ibid, pp. 283 ff. 
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Median. Strassburg, 1901 (Eng. trans. 
Indian Medicine by C. G. Kashikar. Poona, 
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Recht und Sitte. Strassburg, 1896. (Eng. 
trans. by B. K. Ghosh, Hindu Law and Cus¬ 
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Materialien zur Kenntnis des Apabhramsa. 
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(B) MARATHI 
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Maharashtra Santa-Kavi-Kdvya-Suchi 

By G. K. Chandorlcar. Dhulia, 1915 (for pub¬ 
lished and unpublished works of authors 
ranging from Saka 1100 to Saka 1740). 

Mamihi-Grantha-Suchi 

By S. G. Date. Poona, 1943 (for printed 
Marathi works). 


(b) Maharashtra and Marclihi 


“Ancient Civilization and Geography of Maharashtra” 

By P. V. Kane. JBBR.AS, OS, XXIV. 613-657. 

Formation de la langue marathe 

By Jules Bloch. Paris, 1919. 

Introduction to JhdneJvari 

By V. K. Raj wade. Dhulia, Saka 1831 (1909). 

Introduction of Jndnadevi (Adhyaya I) 

By R. G. Harshe. Poona, 1947. 

Introduction to Marathi Bhdshecha Vyutpattikosa 

By K. P. Kulkarni. Bombay, 1946. 

Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. VII: Indo-Aryan Languages, South- 
’ ern Group (Marathi) by Sten Konow. Calcutta, 1905. 

Maharashtra Bhdshubhyasa 

By Y. R. Date. Poona, 1939. 

“Maharashtracha Vasahatakala” 

By V. K, Raj wade. Itihdsa ani Aitihasika, 
Vol. I, 


“Marathi Bhashecha Kalanimaya” 

By C. V. Vaidya and P. D. Gune. 


VJV, 1922. 
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Prachma Maharashtra 

By S. V. Kctkar, Poona, 1935, 

(c) History oj Literature 
Mahanubhaviya Marathi Vuhmaija 

By Y. K. Deslipande. Yeoimal, Saka 1847 
(1925). 

Mahdrdshtra-Kavi-Charitra 

By J. R Ajgaonltar. Vols. I-YI. Bombay, 
1907-24. 

Maharashtra Sdrasvata 

By V. L. Bhave. 4tli Ed. Supplement by S. G. 
Tulpule. Poona, 1951. 

Marathi Bhashechd va Vahmaydcha Itihdsa (Mdnbhdva akher) 

By B. A. Bhide. Poona, 1933. 

Mardfhi Vahmaydcha Itihdsa 

By L. R Pangarkar. Vols. I-II. Bombay, 1932; 
Poona, 1935 

A Short History of Marathi Literature 

By M. K. Nadkarni. Baroda, 1921, 

Fox- short biographical notices of the poet-saints, cf. the works 
of Mahlpati; Bhaktavijaya, Bhaklalilamrita,, SanialiidmriUt, Santa- 
vijaya , etc. 

(d) Texts and Editions 

1. Mukundaraja: 

(i) Vivekasindhu —R B. Godbole. Poona, 1875; G. R Gogate. 

Dhulia, 1953. 

(ii) Paramdmrita —(sartha). N. H, Bhagvat. 5th Ed. Bombay, 

1923; j. R Ajgaonkar. Bombay, 1931. 

(iii) Pavanavijaya —Publisher B. L. Palhak. Bombay, 1910. 

(iv) Mtilastambha —Purandare & Co. Bombay, 1904; B. L. 

Pathak. Bombay, 1924. 

2. Watha-sampradaya: 

(i) Navancithabhaktisdra —By Narahari Main. NSP. Bom¬ 

bay, 1934. 

(ii) “Jhanesvarancha Natha-pantba” by N. Y. Mirikar in 
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1934. 
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Samsodhana, Vols. I and II, Index. Dhulia, Saka 1855 
(1933), 1938. 

3 Jhanesvara: 

(i) Jhmesvari —Edns. Rajwade, V. K; Madgaonkar, R V. 

(Bombay), 1907; Dandekar, S. V. (Poona, 1953). 

(ii) Amriianubhava —Edns. with the commentaries of giva- 

kalyana, Nirahjana-Raghunatha, Hansarajasvaml. Sar¬ 
tha—Sakhare. Poona, Saka 1827 (1905). 

(iii) Gathb —Ed. R. B. Godbole; T. H. Avate; V. N. Sakhare. 

(iv) Chahgadeva-pasashti —V. N. Sakhare. Poona, Saka 1837 

(1915). 

(v) Yogavasishthct —G. K. Chandorkar. Dhulia, Saka 1836 

(1914). 
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kar (Poona, 1888); Eharadvaja (Poona, 1931). 

4. Mahanubhava-sampradaya: 

(i) Llldcharitra —H. N. Nene. Parts 1-4. Nagpur, 1936, 37. 

(ii) Chakradharokia Sutraputha —H. N. Nene. Nagpur, 1936. 

(iii) Dfishpm ta-paj ha —H. N.'Nene. Nagpur, 1937. 
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(xii) Bhaakarabhatia Borlkar —V. B. Kolte. Amraoti, 1935. 
(xiii) Smritisthala —V. N. Deshpande. 

5. Namadeva and Contemporary Poets: 
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Bombay, 1894. T. H. Avate. Poona, Saka 1830 (1908). 

(ii) Srisanla-gdLhd —T. H. Avate. 2nd Ed. Poona, Saka 1845 
(1923). 

(C) BENGALI 
General Reference 

Bauciix, P. C. “Dohakosa”. JDL, XXVIII. Calcutta, 1935. 

„ f„ ‘'Bengali Chaiyapadas” (A comparative study 

of the text and Tibetan translation) Part I, 
JDL, XXX. Calcutta, 1938. 

Basil M. M. Charyapada. Calcutta, 1943. 

CirA'm.KJi, S. IC. Origin and Development of the Bengali 

Language. 2 vols. Calcutta, 1926. 

,, „ “Jayadeva”. Dhruva Comm. Vol., III. 183-196. 

„ ,, “Jayadeva Kavi”. Bhdratuvarsha. 

,, „ “Saduktikarnamrita” ViivabMratl Patiikci. 

CirA'H’i'.n.rr, S. K., l)n, 

S. K. and But- 

em, P. C, History of Bengal. Vol. I. Chs. XI-XIII. 

Guosn, C. M. (Eu.) Prakrita-Paingala. Bl. Calcutta, 1900-02. 
Sabma, 11. (Kn.) Saduktikarnamrita. Lahore, 1933. 

Sastri, If. P. Edjdr Bachharer Pur&tia Bdhgala BhCtshay 

Bauddha Gan O Doha. Calcutta, B.S. 1323 
(A.D, 1916); 2nd Ed 1358, 

Sun, Sukumui Bdhgala, SdhUyer Itihasa. Vol. I. 2nd Ed. 

Calcutta, 1948. 

,, ,, CharyagUi Paddvali. Burdwan, 1956. 

„ „ “Index Verborum of the Old Bengali Charya 

Songs and Fragments”. Indian Linguistics, 
IX. Calcutta, 1947, 
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Date, T. N. 


“Old Bengali Texts of the Charya-giti-Koslia”. 
Indian Linguistics , X. Calcutta 1948. 

Buddhist Mystic Songs. DUS, IV. L If. 

Lcs Chant Mystique de Sarah a el Kanha. 
Paris, 1928. 

Kavindra-oachana-samuchchaya. Calcutta, 
1912. 

(D) GUJARATI 
Original Texts 

Chandanabald-rasa. Ed, by A. Nahta. Raja- 
sthan-Bharaii, III. iii-iv, July 1953, pp. 100- 
112 . 

Jlvaduya-rdsa. Ed. by Jina Vijaya Muni. BV 
(Hindi-Gujarati), III. i, July 1944, pp. 201- 
209. 

Abu-rasa. Rajasthani, HI. 1. 

Bharata-Bdhiibali-rdsa (in Gujarati). Ed. by 
L. B. Gandhi. Sri Jain Dharmabhyudaya 
Grantha-mala, Mo. 5. Baroda, 1940. 

Bharatesvara-Bdhubali Rasa and Buddhi Rasa. 
Ed. by Jina Vijaya Muni. Bharatiya Vidya 
Research Series, No. 2, Bombay, 1940. 

Modern Works 

Apabhramsa-Studien. Leipzig, 1937. 

“Prachin Gujarati Rasa-Kavyonuh Mul’’ (in 
Gujarati). GSPP, III. 1, October 1945, pp. 
3-4. 

“Prachin Rasa-Kavyo” (in Gujarati), GSPP, 
TV. iii, February-March 1947, pp. 6-8. 

“Language ol Gujarat (from earliest times to 
c. 1300 A.C.)”. BV, VIII. 1947, pp. 289-318. 

Vagvyapar (in Gujarati). Bharatiya Vidya Re¬ 
search Series, No. 17. Bombay, 1954. 

Ter-md Chaud- md Satak-ndh tran Prachin 
Gujarati Kdvyo (in Gujarati), Sri Forbes 
Gujarati Sabha Grantbavali, No, 61. Bom¬ 
bay, 1955. 

“Jain Parampara-nuh Apabhrams Sahilya-mah 
Pradan” (in Gujarati). Achdrya Sri Vijay- 
vallabh-s-iiri Smdrak Granlh. Bombay, 
1956, pp. 31-40 (Gujarati Section). 

L’indo-aryan du Veda aux temps moderns. 
Paris, 1934. 

Indo-Aryan and Hindi. Gujarat Vernacular 
Society Research Series, No. 20. Ahmeda- 
bad, 1942. 

Prachma Gurjara-Kdvyasahgraha. Part I. 
GOS, No. 13. Baroda, 1920. 

“The Language of Maha-Gujarat”. JGRS, X, 
ii, April 1948, pp. 80-134. 
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Jain Gurjar Kavio (Jain Gurjara Poets) (in 
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Apabhra msa-Kdvyatrayi (or Three Apabhram- 
sa Works of Jinadattasuri). GOS, No, 37. 
Baroda, 1927. 

Some Problems of Historical Linguistics in 
Indo-A.ryan. Bombay, 1944. 

Gujarati Sahitya-nan Svanipo (in Gujarati). 
Vol. I. Baroda, 1955. 

Samdesa Rasaka of Abdala Rahamana. SJS, 
No. 22. Bombay, 1945. 

Gujarat and Us Literature (from early times 
to 1852). 2nd Ed. Bombay, 1954. 

Aiiihdsik Jain Kdvya-Samgrah. Sri Abhay 
Jain Granthmala, No. 8. Calcutta, 1937. 

“Prachin Bhasha-Kavyo-lu Vividh Samgyaen” 
(in Hindi). NPP , LVIII. iv, 1953, pp. 417- 
436. 

Rds ane Garbd in Gujarati). Bombay. 1954. 

Gujarati Sdhitya (Madhyakalln). Bombay, 
1954. 

Itihds-ni Kedi (in Gujarati). Bombay, 1945. 

Apnd Kavio (in Gujarati). Vol. I. Sheth Hari- 
vallabhdas Balgovinddas Granthmala, No. 
56. Ahmedabad, 1912. 

Gujarati Sahityanuh Rekhadarsan (in Guja¬ 
rati). Vol. I. Ahmedabad, 1951. 

“Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western 
Rajasthani with Special Reference to Apa- 
bliramsa and to Gujarati and Marwari.” 1A, 
XLIII-XLV, 1914-1916. 


(E) DRAVIDIAN LITERATURE 


(Tamil, Kannada and Telugu) 


A [Yah , C. P. Vknka- 
vakama 

Rasa wanat,, S. S. and 
JyungA n, K. R, Snt- 
NIVYBA 

ClIKNCniAIT. P. AND 
Ra.TA M. BiUT.lANUA 
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Kavitva Vkdht 
Nandimath, S, C, 

NARAHIMIIACItAftYA, 
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PxlIjAI, K. Subra- 
manxa 


Kamban and His Art. 


Musings of Easava, A Free Rendering. 1940. 

A History of Telugu Literature. Oxford, 1928. 

Andhra Vdnmaya Charitra Samgraham 
(Telugu). 

A Handbook of Virasaivism. Dharwar, 1942. 
History of Kannada Literature. Mysore, 1940. 

Karnataka Kavi Charite (Kannada). 

The Metaphysics of Saiva Siddhmta System. 
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LIN OAM 

Rajagopalacjiarl C. Bharat Milap. Delhi, 1955. 

1!aju, P. T. Telugu Literature. Bombay, 1944. 

11 vo, C. jSIaiiayvnv Anclhra Bhasha Charitram (Telugu). 2 vols. 

Waltair, 1937. 

Rao, T. JRajagopalv A Historical Sketch of Telugu Literature, 
Uao. Vancuri Sut.by Andhra Vanma.ya Charitram (Telugu). 

Rice, E. P. Kanarese Literature. 2nd Ed. London, 1921. 

ShiVapau asunu ara m , 

S. The Saiva School of Hinduism. London, 1934. 

Sabtri, K. A. N. A History of South India. (Ch. XIV). Madras, 

1955. 

Sit arama iv a , K. A. Handbook of Telugu Literature. 

Somayaji. G. J. Andhra Bhasha Vikasam (Telugu). 

CHAPTER XVI 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Original Sources 

(See Epics, Puranas, Philosophy, Dharmasastra, Buddhist, Jain under 
“Original Sources”, and Religion and Philosophy under “Modern 
Works”, in General Bibliography above) 

(A) GENERAL 
Modern Works 

Banjuuea, J. N. Development of Hindu Iconography. Calcutta, 

1942. 2nd Ed. Calcutta, 1956. 

Barnett , L. 1). Hindu Gods and Heroes. London, 1923. 

Bartji, A. The Religions of India (Eng. trans. by J. Wood. 

5th Ed. London, 1921). 

Biianoarkah, It. G. Vaishnavism, Saivism , and Minor Religious 

Systems. Strassburg, 1913; Indian Edition, 
Poona, 1923. 

Cultural Heritage of India. 

Published by the Ramakrishna Mission Insti¬ 
tute of Culture, Calcutta, 1937, 1953, 1956. 
Eliot, Sir Charles Hinduism and Buddhism. 3 vols. London, 

1921; New Edition, 1953- 

Farquuar, J. N. Outline of the Religious Literature of India. 

Oxford, 1920. 

Hopkins, E. W. The Religions of India. Boston, 1895. 

KONOW, Sl'p'.N and 

Tuxen, Paul Religions of India. Copenhagen, 1949. 

Ktoaraswamiji, Smu Buddha and Basava. Dharwar, 1956. 
Monieu-Williams.M. Religious Thought and Life in India. 4th Edi¬ 
tion. London, 1891. 

(B) BUDDHISM 
Original Sources 

(See “Buddhist” under “Original Sources”, and “Religion and 
Philosophy” under “Modern Works” in “General Bibliography”.) 
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Vasu, N. and 
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Modern Works 

2,500 Years of Buddhism, Delhi, 1956. 

Gaya and Buddha-Gayd. 2 vols. Calcutta, 
1934, 

An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism. Bom¬ 
bay, 1932. 

Sadhanamdld, Vol. II. GOS, XLI (Intr.). 
Baroda, 1928. 

“Tantic Culture among the Buddhists”. Cult. 
Her., II. 208-221. 

Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities. 
Madras, 1923. 

Catalogue Du fonds Tibetain de la Biblio- 
theque Nationale. 2 vols. Parts I-III. Paris, 
1909-15. 

Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang by Sampa Mkhan Po. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1908. 

Bahgldya Bauddhadharma (in Bengali) Cal¬ 
cutta, B.E. 1354. 

An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism.. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1950. 

Obscure Religious Cults as Background of 
Bengali Literature. Calcutta, 1946. 

Gods of Northern Buddhism. 2nd Ed. Oxford, 
1928. 

“Buddhism in South India”. Mahabodhi, 1942. 
pp. 157-67. 

Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanja. 
Vol. I. Calcutta, 1911. 

Modern Buddhism and Its Followers in Orissa. 
Calcutta, 1901. 

History of Medieval School of Indian Logic. 
Calcutta, 1909. 


(C) JAINISM 


Original Sources 

(See “Jain” under “Original Sources” and “Religion and Philosophy” 
under “Modern Works” in “General Bibliography".) 


Ayyangar, M. S. 
Ramaswami and 
Rao, B. Sjasacufti 
Earodia, U. D. 

Buiiler, G. 
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Modern Works 

Studies in South Indian Jainism. Madras, 
1922. 

History and Literature of Jainism. Bombay, 
1909. 

The Life of Hemachandracharya (Trans, from 
the original German by M. Patel. SJS. 
Calcutta, 1936). 

Uber die indische Sekte der Jainas. Vienna, 
1887 (Eng. trans. The Indian Sect of the 
Jainas by J. Burgess. London, 1903), 
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Sharau, S, R. 

Stevenson, Mrs. S. 
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Jaina Sahitya.no Samkshiptci Itihasa (In Guja¬ 
rati) (Short History of Jain Literature). 
Bombay, 1933. 

Outline of the Religious Literature of India. 
Oxford, 1920. 

Der Jainismus. Berlin, 1926. 

Essai de Bibliographic Jaina. Paris, 1906. 
“Notes de Bibliogiaphie Jaina”. JA, XXV. 48- 
148. 

Repertoire d’Epigraphie Jaina. Paris, 1908. 
La Religion Djaina. Paris, 1926. 

Mysore Gazetteer. Vol. II. 

J aina-Silalekha-Sumgraha, Bombay, 1928. 
PattavaU-Samuchchaya. Part I. Viramgam, 
1933. 

Gujarat and its Literature. Bombay, 1935; 

2nd Ed. Bombay, 1954. 
Jaina-lekha-samgrdha. 3 vols. Calcutta, 1918- 
29. 

“Inscriptions at Sravana Bclgola”. (EC, II). 

2nd Ed. Bangalore, 1923. 

Kdvycm uidsana by Aeharya Hcmachandra. 

Vol. II. Part I. Introduction. Bombay, 1938. 
Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions. 
London, 1909. 

Mediaeval Jainism. Bombay, 1938. 

Jainism and Karnataka Culture. Dharwar, 
1940. 

The Heart of Jainism. Oxford, 1915. 

History of Indian Literature. Vol. II. (Eng. 

trans. by Mrs. S. Ketkar). Calcutta, 1933. 
“The Jainas in the History of Indian Litera¬ 
ture”. JC, I. 143 ff. 


(D) vaishnavism 

Original Sources 

(See “Epics” and “Puranas” under “Original Sources” and “Religion 
and Philosophy” under “Modern Works” in “General Bibliography”.) 
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Modern Works 

Early History of Vaishnavas in South India. 
London, 1920. 

Sri Ramanujacharya (Natesan), Madras. 
Vaishnavism , Saivism. and Minor Religious 
Systems. Strassburg, 1913; Indian Edition. 
Poona, 1928. 

Outline of the Religious Literature of India. 
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GENEALOGY 

Noie: The names in italics did not reign. 


1. The Yamlnls of the Punjab or the Ghaznavids 

1. Sabuktigin 


3. Mahmud 


4. Muhammad 


2. Ismail 


5. Mas'ud I 


9. ‘Abd-ur-Rashid 


6. Maudiid 

I 

7. Mas'ud II 

I "" 

13. Shlrzad 


8. ‘All 


10. Farrukhzad 


11. Ibrahim 

I 

12. Mas'ud III 


14. Arsalan 


15. Bahram Shah 

16. Khusrav Shah 

17. Khusrav Malik 


2. The Palas of Bengal (For earlier kings see Vol. IV, pp. 520-21). 


1. Mahipala I 

2. Nayapala 

3. Vigrahapala III 

_I_ 

4. Mahipala II 5. Surapala II 6. Ramapala 

| “1 ' I 

Eajyapdla 7. Kumarapala 9. Madanapala 

8. Gopala III GovindapaJa (?) 


3. The Y adavas of East Bengal 


Vajravarman 

Jalavarman 

_L._ 

I 

Harivarman 
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Samalavarman 

Bhojavarman 
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4. The Senas ol Bengal 

Sumantasena 

I 

Ilemantasena 

I 

Viiayasena 

I 

VaJlalasena 

Lakshmanasena 




Visvarupasena Kesavasena 

1 _ 

Kiimarasena Purushottamasena 

5. The Deva Dynasty of East Bengal 

Purushottama 

I 

Madhusuclana alias 
Madhumathana 

I 

Vasudeva 

I 

Damodara 
Dasaratha 



6. The Palas ol Assam 

Brahmapala 

Ratnapala 

I 

Purandarapala 

Indrapala 

Gopala 

I 

Harshapala 

i 

Dhamiapala 

7, Dynasty ol Bhaskara (Kamarupa) 

Bliaskara 

I 

Rayarideva 

I 

Udayakarna 

1 

Vallabhadeva 
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8. Dynasty of Kharavana (Srlhatta) 

Kharavana 

I ' 

Gokuladeva 

I 

Narayana 

Kekavadeva 

.. I 

Isanadeva 

9. Dynasty of Gunakama (Nepal) 

Gunakamadcva I 

Udayadeva 

Nirbhaya ) 

5 Joint rule 
Kudradcva J 

Bhoia 

Lakshmikflmacleva 
.Jayakiimadeva n!ias Vijaya 

10. The Thakuris of Nayalcot in Nepal 

Bhaskaradcva 

Baladeva alias Balavantadeva 
Pradyumnakamadeva alias Padinadeva 
Nagarjnnadcva 

Sahkaradcva 1 

I 

Sivadeva 

Indra alias Mahcndra 

Manadcva 

Narendradcva 

Anandadeva 

Ruch’iideva 

Amritudevu 

Ratnadeva 

Somcsvaradeva (son ol Maheudra) 
Gunakamadeva II 
LakshmJkamadeva 
Vijaynkamadeva • - 
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11. The Thakuris of Patan in Nepal 

Vamadeva 

Harshadeva 

12. The Mallas of Nepal 

Arimalladcva 
Ranasura 
Abhayamalla 

I 

Jayadevamalla 
Jayabhlma 
Jayaslhamalla 
Anantamalla 
Jayanandadeva 
Jayarudramalla 
Jayarimalla 
Jayarajadcva 
Jayariunamalla 

13. The Karnataka Dynasty of Mithila 

Nanyadeva 

t 

Gangadeva 

I 

Nrisiriiha 

Ramasirhha 

Saktisimha 

Bbupalasirhha 

Harisirhha 

14. The Gupta Dynasty of Bihar 

Yajnesagupla 

Damodaragupla 

Devagupta 

Rajadityagupta 

Krishnagupta 

Samgramagupta 

848 


Anandamalla 


j- |oint rule 
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15. Khayaravala Dynasty of Bihar 

Khadirapdla 

Sadhava 

I 

Ranaclhavala 

' I 

Prata^adhavala 

Sahasa 

_ | _ 

Vikrama Indrndhavala 

Pratapa (?) 

16. The Rashlrakuta Dynasty of Kanauj and Budaun 

Chandra 

I 

Vigraliapala 

BhuvanapaJa 

Gopala 

i 

I ' ' I " ‘ ‘ " I 

Tribhuvanapala Madanapala Devapala 

I 

Bhimapala 

Surapala 

_L._ 

Amrilapala Lakhariapala 

Bharahadeva 

17. The Guhadavala Dynasty of Kanauj and Varanasi 

Y asovujraha 

I 

Mahichnnqra 
Chandradeva 
Madanaehandra 
G ovindachandra 

_JL_____ 

Asphotachandra Rdj yapala Vijayachandra 

Jayachandra 

Harischandra 

Adakkamalla 
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18. The Yaduvariisx Kings of Bayana-SrlpaLha 

Jaiiapnla 

Viiayapala 

Tahanapala 

Dharmapala 

Kunwarpala 

Ajayapala 

Haripala 

Sohapala or Sahanapala J 

Anangapala 

Piilhvlpala 

Rajapala 

Trilokapala 

19. The Kachchhapaghata Dynasty of Gwalior 

Lakshmana 

I 

Vajradaman 
Maiigjalaraja 
Kir t lira i a 

i 

Muladeva 

I 

Devaplila 

I 

Pndmapala 

MahTpala 

! 

ltatnapala 


20. The Pratihara Dynasty of Gwalior 

Vigraha 

1 _ 

. I I 

( Malayavarman Nrivarman 

pGwbuli ■ Hariraja 


m 
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21. The Kachchhapaghata Dynasty of Dubkund 

Yuvaiaja 

Arjuna 

Abhimanyu 

I 

Vijayapala 

Vikramasiriiha 

22. The Kachchhapaghata DynasLy of Narwar 

Gangasimha 

Saved asiihha 

I 

Vlrosimha 

23. The Yajvapfila or Jajapclla Dynasty of Narwar 

Yajvapala 
Ya (Pa)ramadiraja 

I 

Ciiaiiada 

I 

Nrivarman 

I 

Asalladeva 

I 

Gopala 

Gannpati 

24. The Chandollas of Bundelkhand (For earlier kings see Vol. IV, 

p. 522). 

1. Dhanga 

2. Ganijla 

3. Vidyadhara 

4. Vijayapala 

5. Dcvendravaman G - Kirttivarman 

7. Sallakshanavai’man 9. Prithvlvarman. 

8. Jayavarman 10. Madanavarman 

Ya&ovarman II 

I 

11. Paramardl 

12. Trailokyavarman 

13. Viravannan 


14. Bhojavariman 
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15. Hammiravarman 

16. Vlravarmah IX 
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25, The Kalachuris oi‘ Tripuri (For earlier kings see Vol. IV, p. 522). 

1. Kokalla II 

I 

2. Gangeyadeva 

I 

3. Kama 

, I 

4. Yasalikama 

I 

5. Gayakarna 

__ J_ 

fi. Narasimha 7. Jayasimha 

. I 

8. Vijayasimha 
Ajayasimha 


26, The Kalachuris oi B.atanpur 

Kokalla I 

(a younger son) 

1. KaliugarSja 

I 

2. Kama lava ja 

3. Ratnardja I 

4. Prithvldeva 1 

5. Jajalladeva I 
C. Ratnadeva II 
7. Prithvldeva II 


8. Jajalladeva II 9 , J a gadcleva 

! 

10. Ralnadeva III 


11. Pritlrvldeva III 


832 


12. Pratapamalla 
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27. The Paramaras of Malava (For earlier kings see Vol. IV, p. 523). 

Sindhuraja 

I 

I 

! " ' '"'""I 

1. Bhoja 3. Udayaditya 

2. Jayasimha 

4. Lakblimadeva alias (?) Jagaddcva 5. Naravarman 

6. Yasovarman 

7. dayavarman alias Lukshmivarman 

Ajayavarman 

8. Viudhyavarman Ilarischandm 

9. Subha(avarman 

10. Arjunavarman 

11. Devapala U dayavarman 

12. Jailugideva 13. Jayavarman II 

14. Jayasimha II 

15. Arjunavarman II 

16. Bhoja II 

17. Mahlakadeya 
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28. Paramaras of Mt. Abu 

1. Aranyaraja (son of Vakpati-Munja) 

2. Krishnaraja 

3 Dharanlvaraha 

4. Mahlpala alius Dhruvabhata 

5. Dhandhuka 

I " I 

6. Piirnapala 7. Dantivarman 

9. Yogaraja 

10. Ramadeva 

I 

13. Yasodhavala 

I ~ 

14. Dharavarsha 

16. Somasirhha 

17. Krishnaraja 

18. Pratapasimha 

19. Al'juna 

29, The Paramaras of Vagada 

Pambarasirhha 
Dhanika 
Chachcha 
Charidapa 
Satyaraja 
Limbaraja 
Manijalika 
Chamun^araja 

Vijayaraja 
854 


8. Krishna II 

I ' 

11. ICakaladeva 

I 

12. Vikramasimha 


15. Prahladaua 
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30. The Paramlaras of Jalor 

Chanclana (son of Vakpali-Munja) 

Devaraja 

Aparajita 

Vijjala 

Dharavarsha 

Visa la 

Kurntapala 

31. The Paramaras of Bhinmal 

Diisala (son of Sindhuraja) (Vol. IV, p. 523), 

Devaraja 

i 

i 

i 

Krislmaraja 

■ r 

Soeliharaja 
Udayaraja 
Somesvara 
Jayatasiiia 1 
Salulcha 

32. The Chaulukyas of Anahillapalaka 

1. Mularaja I 

2. Chamurujaraja 

3. Vallabharaja 4. Durlabharaja Nagadeva 

5. Bhlma I 

_j 

Mularaja. Kshemardja G. Karnadeva 

Deva^rasada V- Jayasimha 

Trib huvanupdla 

_!___I 

MaM-pUla Kirtipala 8, Kumarapala Premaladevi Devadailevi 
9. Ajajyapala 

10. Mulivaja II 11. Ehiraa II , 

12, Tt’ibhuvanapala 
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33. The Vaghelas of Gujarat 

Dhavala 

A \itoidja 
Lavauaprasdda 

I 

Viiadhavala 

1. Vli’ama Piatapamalla 2 Visala 

3. Arjuna 

l~ ~l 

Retina 4. Sarancadeva 

I 

5. Karnadeva 
Devaladevi 

34. The Chahamanas of Sakambharl (For earlier kings see Vol. IV, 

p. 525). 

1. Durlabharaja II 

2. Govindaraja II 

r ' ~~~ 71 

3. Vakpatiraja II 4. Vlryarama 5. Charnunrlara;ja 



6. Sirnghata 7. Durlabhavaja III 8. Vii'asimha 9. Vigraharaja III 

alias Duaala alias Visala 

10. Pritiivlrain I 

I 

11. Ajayaraja 

I 

12. Arnoraja 

I 

I 1 "I I 

13, Jugadeva (?) 14. Vigraliaraja IV X 17. Somesvnra 

| alias Visala 

16. Prithvlbhata | 1 ~ ~ ' I 

alias Prithviraja II 15. Apara-Gangeya 18 m Har3 4 ja 
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35. The Chahamanas of Ranas>tambhapura 

1. Govindaraja (a descendant of Prilhvlraja III) 

I 

2. Balhana 

_1__ 

I I 

3. Prahlada 5. Vagbliafa 

I I 

4. Viranarayana 6. Jaitrasimha 

I _ 

I I “ "I 

7. Hammlra Surattruna Vxrama 


36, The Chahamanas of Nadol (See Vol. IV, p. 526), 

Lakshmana 


gobhila 

I 

Bahrain 


Vigmhapala 

I 

Mahendra 


1. Asvaytila alias Asala 

I 

2. Alula 


3. Anahilla 


4, Balaprasada 


6. Prithvlpala 7, Jojalla 


' 1 
9. Ratnaj 

pala 

10. Raya 

^>ala 


5. Jinduraja 


8. Asaraia alias 
Asvaraja 


Rtulrayala 


Amntapala 


Sahajapala 


Punapakshadeva 


11. Kafudeva alias 12. Alhnnadeva Manikyaraya 


Kafukaraja 

1 

1 



Jayatasimha 

’ 



13. Kellapa Gajashhha 

Kirttipafa, 

Vijayaslrhha 


14. Jayatasiha 

15. Siimantasiriiha 
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37. The Chahamanas of Jalor (Sonigara) 

KIrltipala (son of Alhana) 

i ~ r ' n ~ ~ i 

1. SarnaraMinha Rudaladein Lnkhanapala Abhayapnla 


Manavaumha 2 Udaydsimha Liladevl 


Pratdpa j j 

I 3. Cliachiga Cluimundaraja Vahadasnhna 

Deoamja- I 

Vvjadu. j-----—— 

4 Samantasirnha Rup&devi 

5. Kanhada 

I ' 

Vtrama 


38. The Chahamanas of Satyapura (Sanchor) 

Vijayasimha (son of Alliana) 

Padmasimha 

Sobhita 

Salhj 

Vikramasiriiha 

_I___ 

' I 

Snrhfjtramasimha 
Pratapa&imha 


Dhtma 


39. The Chahamanas of Mt. Abu (Deva$a Branch) 

I. Devaraja-Vijat.la 

I 

J , - | | 

2. LQjiiga 3. Lunfiga Lakshmwtia Lunavarman 

4. Tejasimha 

1 

5. Kanhatjadeva 


8S S 
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40. The Guhilas o£ Medapata (For earlier kings see Vol. IV, p. 527). 

1. Saklikumara 


2. Ambiiprasada 3. Suchivarman 4. Naravarman 5. Atlanta- 6. Kirttivarman 

varman (Yasovarman) 


7. Yogaraja 


8. Vairata 


9. Hamsapala 


10. Vairisirhlm 


11. Vijayasimha 


12. Arisimha 


13. Chodasimha 

14. Vikramasimha 

15. Ranaaimha alias Kama 

I 

i-i j 

Mahana 16. Kshemasirhha RUhapa 

17. Samantasiriiha 18. Kumarasimha 

19. Mathanasimha 

20. Padmasimha 

! 21. Jaitrasirhlia 

22. Tejasimha 

23. Samarasirnha 

24. Ratnasirfiha 
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41. The Guhilas of Sisodiya 

Riihapa (son of Karna) 

Narapati 

Dinakara 

Jasakarna 

Nagapala 

Kamapala 

Bhuvanasiihha 

Bhlmasirhha 

Jayasimha 

Lakhanasimlia 

Al'asI (Arisimha) 

Hammira 

42. Kashmir: First Lohara Dynasty 

I I 

Vigrahardja 1. Samgramaraja 

I i 

2. Hariraja 3. Ananta 

4. Kalnsa 

I 1 ~ I 

5. Utkarsha 6. Harsha Vija.yamalla 

Bhoja 

Bhikshachara 

43. Kashmir: Second Lohara Dynasty 

i i r~~ i 

1. Uchchala 2, Sussala Salhana Lothana 

j Bhoja, 

3. Jayasimha Malldrjuna Vigrahardja 

Gulnona 4. Paramanuka 


5. Vantideva 

860 
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44. Line of Vuppadcva 

Vuppadeva Jasaaka 

Jagadeva 

Kajadeva 

Samgramadcva 

Ramadcva 

j 

Lakshmadcva 


45. Line of Siihhadeva 


Simhadeva 


Suhadeva 


46. Mamliik Sultans of Delhi 

1. Qutb-ud-dln Aibak 


2. Aram Shah 


3. Illutmish = (Daughter) 


Niisir-vd-dm 4. Firuz 5. Jtaziyya 6, Mu‘izz-ud-din 8. Nasii'-ud-din 
Mahmud I Bahram Mahmud 


7. ‘Ala-ud-dTn Mas'ud 

Muhammad 

Kaikhiisrai) 


9. Bajban. 
Bughrd Khan 
,10. Kaigubad 
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11, Shams-ud-diii Kayumars 
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47. Chalukyas of Kalyana 


1 Taila II 



2 Satyasiaya Dasavarman 


Kwnda | || | 

| 3 Vikiamadityn V 4. Ayyana II Akkadevi 5. Jayashhlia II 

Sutyaimya _ _ ___ __I 


6 Somesvara I Jayasimha 


7. Somesvara II 3 Vikramnditya VI Jayaumlui Vishnuvardliana- 

| Vijayaditya 



9. Somesvara III J ayakarua Mallikdrjuna Maxlaladevl 

1 I 

10. Jagadeknmalla II 11. Taila III 

I 

12. Somesvara IV 


48. Kalachuris of Kalyana 


Amnrugi 


| Kannama 
Raja 


San 


kama 


I 


2, Somesvara 3. Sankama II 4. Ahavamalla 


Jogama 

Permfu.li (or Hemma<Ji)] 
1. 33ijjala 

~~l 1 

5. Singhaiia SinyMcvi 


49. Silaharas of the South Maratha country 

Gandaraditya 

Vijayaditya 

Bhoja II 
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50. Yadavas of Devagiri 


Jcutuc/i II 

. I 

4. Krishna 

7. Kiimachandra (or Eamadcva) 


S'-unachanrlid 

Kama 

I 

1. Bhillama V 

I 

2. Jaitugi I 

3. Sjnghana 

Sa(m)i napavi 

5. Mahadeva 

I 

6. Amaiia 


51. The Kakatlyas 

1. Beta I 

I 

2. Prola I 

I 

3. Tribhuvanamalla Beta II 

I 

4. Proia II 


h. Rndra I 6. Mahadeva 

7. Ganapati 


8. Rudramba Ganapambd 

(m. Chalukya Vlrabhadresvara) 

Mummadamba 
(in. Mahadeva) 

9. Prataparudra 


52. The Eastern Chalukyas (For earlier kings see Vol. IV, p. 531). 

1. Danarnava 

_1__ 

2. Saktivarman I 3. Vimaladitya 

1 “1 

4. Rajaraja I S, Vijayaditya VII 

7. Kulottunga Ciioja I 6. Saktivarman II 
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53. Later Gangas of Kalinga (For earlier kings see Vol, IV, pp. 142, 
532). 


1. Vajrahasta IV 

2. Kamlrnava VI 3. Gim^ama II 4. Madhukamarnava V 

5. Vajrahasta V 
S. Rajaraja I 

7. Anantavarman Chodaganga 


8. ICamarriava VII 9. Raghava 10. Rajaraja II 11. Aniyafilca Blilma II 

or Anangabhlma 

12. Rajaraja III 

13. Aniyahkabhima III 

I 

14. Narasimha 1 

I 

15. Bhanudcva I 
10. Narasimha II 

54. Somavamils (For earlier kings see Vol. IV, p. 533). 

1. Yayali Mahasivagupta I 

2. Bhmniratha Mahabhavagupla II 

I ' " ' I 

3. Dharmaratha (Mahasivagupta II) 4. Nahusha (Mahabhavagupla III) 

(?Indraratha) 

5. Chandihara-Ya.yati Mahasivagupta III 
0. Uddyotakesarl (Mahabhavagupla IV) 


7 Karuakosari 

55. Chhindalca-Hagaa of Bastar 

1. Nripali-bhushana (VKshiti-) 

2. Dharavarsha Jagadekabluishana 

3. Madhurantaka 

4. Somesvara I (Son of 2) 

5. Kanhara 

Rajabhushana Somesvara II 
Jagadekabhushana Narasimha 
Jayasiriiha 
Harisehandra 
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56. Telugu-Chorjas 

Challama 
Yasovaia I 

Somesvara I Chandradilya 

Yasoraja II 

Somesvara II 
Dharalladevavarman 
Somesvara(devavarman) III 

57. Hoysalas 

1. Nripakama 

2. Vinayaditya 

S. El'eyariga 

4. Ballala I 5. Vishnuvardhana (or Bitfiga) 

6. Yijaya Nara&iiiiha I 

7. Ballala II 

1 

8. Narasirbha II 

9. Somesvara 

I 

10. Narasimha III 

11. Ballala HI 


Rammi&tha 

Visvanatha 


S. I?—Sts 
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58. ChoJas (For earlier kings, see Vol. IV, p. 534). 

I. Rnjaraja I 

r i 

2. Rajendra I Kundavd ~ Vimaladitya 

! (E. Clialukya) 

rr; ~t ' i i 

3. Rajadhiroja I 4. Rnjendrs II 5. Vlvarajendra I Ammangddevi — Rlijavaiu 

Ii&jttnmhendru G. Aclhirlrjendra 7. Kulotlunga I 

(Rajendra Chalukya) 

8. Vikrama Chola (Other sons and daughters.) 

9. Knlotlunga II 

10. Rajaraja II 

11. Rajadhirajn II (grandson oi 8) 

12. Kulottunga III 

13. Raiaraja III 

14. Rajendra III 

59. Later P aptly as 

1. Ja(hvarman Kulasekhara Pandya I 

2. Maravarman Sundara Pandya I 

3. Maravarman Sundara Pandya II 

4. Jajavarman Sundara Pandya I 

5 Maravarman Kulasekhara Pandya I 
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60. Ceylon 

1. Vijayabahu I Srlsanghabodhi 

2. Jayabahu (brother of 1) 

3. Vikramnbahu II (son ol 1) 

4. Gajabahu (son of 3) 

5. Parakramabahu I 

6. Vijayabahu II (sister’s son of 5) 

7. Mahendra VI (of tire Kalinga clan) 

8. Nil.isankamalla or ICIrtinihsahka (son of Jayagopa of Kalingu' 

9. VIrabahu IT (son of 8) 

10. Vikvamabahu III (or II) (brother of 8) 

11. Chodagahga (sister’s son of 8) 

12. LUavatl (first mahishi of 5) 

13. Sahnsamalla (step-brother of 8) 

14. Kalyanavatl (first mahishi of 8) 

15. Dharaasoka 

10. Anikaugn (father of 15) 

17. Lllavatx (again) (No. 12) 

18. Lokc.svara (of South India) 

19. Lilfivatl (again) (Nos. 12, 17) 

20. Parakrama Paru^ya 

21. Mtigha (from Kerala) 

(End of Polonnaruva period) 


1, Thakuris of Patau overthrew the Thakuris of Na.vakot in the latter part of the 
eleventh century A.D. 

2. According to another account, Sohapala’s successor was Kunwarpala who was 
the predecessor of Ajayapala. Anangapala rrmy be the successor of Kunwarpala 
(p, 56 above), 
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c.695-c.722 
696-733 
c. 724-760 
c. 733-746 
749 

c. 758-773 
813-833 
820 
849 

872 

903 

907-953 
913-943 
c. 963 


973-997 

977 

980-1003 

985-1014 

987-1036 

988 

990 

996 

997 

997-C.1008 

998 

999 

1000 


c.1000 
1000 

c. 1000-1015 

1000-1055 

1001 

1003 

1004 

1005-1006 

1006 


1007 


Narasimhavarman II Rajasnhha, Pallava (p. 612). 
Vijayaclitya Chalukya (p. 615). 

Lalitaditya Muktapida, Kashmir (p. 634). 
Vikramaditya II, Chalukya (p. 615). 

Foundation of ‘Abbasid Caliphate (p. 1). 

Krishija I, Rashtrakuta (p. 616). 

Al-Ma'mun (p. 1). 

Tahir made governor of Khurasan (p. 1). 
Foundation of Pagan by king Pyanpya, ace. to 
some Burmese Chronicles (p. 755). 

Tahirids superseded by Saffarids (p. 1). 

Samanids wrest Khurasan from Saffarids (p. 1). 
Parantaka I, Chola (p. 618). 

Nasr II, Samanid (p. 1). 

Alpligin establishes independent kingdom afler 
conqucring Ghazni from Abu Baler Lawlk 
(p. 2). 

Taila II, Chalukya (p. 161). 

Accession of Sabuktigln (p. 3). 

Didda, of Kashmir (p. 666). 

Rajaraja the Great, Chola (pp. 234, 281, 618). 
Bhaskara Ravivarman of Kerala (p. 234), 
Accession of Mahipala I (p. 24). 
ilak Khans of Turkistan capture Bukhara (p. 2). 
Last known date of Taila II (p. 164). 

Death of Sabuktigln (p. 5). 

Satyasraya, Chalukya (p. 164). 

Accession of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (p. 5). 
Accession of Saktivarman I, son of Danarnava, 
E. Chalukya (p. 203). 

Chola Rajaraja starts a great land survey 
(p. 235). 

Accession of Paramara Bhoja (p. 66). 

Mahmud leads first expedition against India 
(p. 6). 

Bhimaratha Mahabhavagupta II, Somavaih.si 
(p. 209). 

Bhoja Paramara, of Dhara (pp. 331, 658). 

Death of Jaya-varman V of Kambuja (p. 736). 
Sri Chudamanivarmadeva of the Sailondras 
sends two envoys to China (p. 730). 

Mahmud’s invasion of Bhatiya (p. 7). 

Mahmud’s expedition against Multan (p. 8). 
Mara-Vijayottimga-varman, Sailendra ruler, 
founds a Buddhist monastery at Negapatam 
(p. 239). 

Mahmud captures Nawasa Shah and his trea¬ 
sures (p. 8). 
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chronology 


1007 

1008 

c. 1008-1014 

1009 

1009-1010 

1010 

1010 

1011 

1011-1018 

1012 


c.1012 
1012-1044 

1013 

1014 

1015 

c. 1015-1020 
1.015-1043 
1016-1017 
1018 
1018 

1018 

1018 

1018-1052 

1019 

1019; 1022 

1020 
1020-21 

c. 1020-1025 
1021 

1021 
c. 1021 
1021-22 

1022 
c.1022 

1025 
c. 1025 

c. 1025-1055 

1027 

1028 
1030 

1030 


King Nirbhaya rules jointly with Rudra in 
Nepal (p. 45). 

Mahmud’s war with Anandapala (p. 8). 
Vikramaditya V, Chalukya (p. 166). 

Mahmud’s expedition against Narayan (p. 10). 
Accession of Chaulukya Durlabharaja (p. 74). 
Completion of the Rajarajesvara temple at 
Tanjore (pp, 236, 618). 

Mahmud’s expedition against Multan (p. 10). 
Mahmud leads an expedition against Thaneswar 
(pp. 10, 23n 7). 

Vimaladitya, E, Chalukya (p. 235). 

Chola Rlajaraja associates his son Rajendra in 
the government of the empire (pp. 235-6). 
Death of Anandapala (p. 11). 

Rajendra I, Chola (pp. 236, 618). 

Mahmud advances with his army to Nandana, 
capital of Trilochanapala (p. 11). 

Death of Chola Rajaraja (p. 239). 

Mahmud attacks Kashmir valley (p. 12). 
Dharmaratha, Somavariis! (p. 209). 

Jayasiriiha II, Chalukya (pp. 166, 237). 

Birth of Ramanuja (p. 437). 

Rajaraja, E. Chalukya (p. 204). 

Rajendra Chola makes his son Rajadhiraja heir 
apparent (pp. 236, 240). 

Mahmud marches to attack Kanauj (p. 13). 
Chola Rajendra conquers Ceylon (p. 238). 
Rajadhiraja I, Chola (p. 240). 

Consecration of Airlangga of Java (p. 749). 
Mahmud of Ghazni invades Kalanjara (p. 58). 
Paramara Bhoja conquers Konkan (p. 66), 
Mahmud advances to India to chastise the Chan- 
della Vidyadhara (p. 16). 

Nahusha, SomavarhsI (p. 209). 

Chola Rajendra defeats Chalukya Jayasimha 
(p. 238). 

Mahmud leads an army against Lohkot (p. 18). 
Chola invasion of Bengal (p. 25). 

Mahmud’s second expedition against Chandella 
Vidyadhara (p. 18). 

Coronation of Rajaraja, E. Chalukya (p. 204). 
Chaulukya Durlabha abdicates in favour of his 
nephew Bhlmadeva I (p. 74), 

Mahmud plunders Somanatha (pp. 20, 74). 
Rajendra Chela’s expedition to Kadaram (pp. 
239, 493). 

Chan$ihara, Somavamsi (p. 209). 

MahmM marches to punish the Jats (p. 2l)-> 
Hariraja of Kashmir (p. 97). 

Vijayaditya performs his coronation ceremony 
(p. 204). 

Death of Mahmud (pp. 22i 92). 
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itei 

1031 

1034 

1034 


1035 


1036 

1038 
c. 1038 

1038-70 
c. 1039 
1040 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1043 
1043-44; 


Accession of Mas'ud (p 92). 

Completion of the Aclmatha temple at Abu 
(p. 428). 

Ahmad Niyaltigln invades Banaras (pp. 25. 61). 

Kalachun Gangeyadeva bears the brunt of an 
attack of the Muslims (p. 61). 

Airlangga establishes his authority over the 
whole of Java (p. 749). 

Mas'ud sends his second son Majdud as the 
governor o£ the Punjab (p. 93). 

Coronation o£ Vajrahasta V, E. Ganga (p. 205). 

Death of Mahipala I, and accession o£ his son 
Nayapala (p. 27). 

Anantavarman Vajrahasta III, Ganga (p. 212). 

Dipahkara Atlsa visits Nepal (p. 45). 

Mas'ud proceeds towards Hindustan (p. 93). 

Assassination of Mas‘ud (p. 93). 

Accession o£ Jaya Simha-varman II (p. 713). 

Airlangga of Java abdicates and takes to religi¬ 
ous life (p. 750). 

Indian chiefs form a confederacy under the 
Raja of Delhi (p. 94). 

Chola invasions against Chalukyas (pp. 167, 108). 


1051- 52 

1043- 68 
1044 

1044- 77 
1047-1101 
1049 
1052 

1052- 1064 
c. 1055 

c. 1055 

c. 1055 
1055-1080 
1058-59; 1063 

1059 

1060 
1060 
1061 

3062 

1063 

10634064 

1063-1070 


Somesvara I, Chalukya (p. 167). 

Chola Rajadhiraja performs a horse sacrifice 
(p. 241). 

Aniruddha of Burma (p. 756). 

Hoysala Vinayaditya (p. 175). 

Death of Maudud (p. 94). 

Battle of Koppam (p, 241). 

Rajendra Chola II (pp. 240, 241). 

Death of Paramara Bhoja (p. 67). 

Malava falls into the hands ol the Kalachuris 
and Chaulukyas (pp. 67, 172). 

Vigrahapala III succeeds his father Nayapala 
(p. 27). 

Uddyotakesari Mahabhavagupta, Somnvam^i 
(p. 211). 

■64 Chalukya Somesvara leads expeditions against 
the Chojas (pp. 169, 170). 

Ibrahim ascends the throne of Ghazni (p. 94), 

Vijayadiiya usurps the VengT throne (p. 204), 

Death of Rajaraja 1, E. Chalukya (p. 242)., 

Coronation of gaktivarmah II, E. Chalukya 
(p. 204). 

Rajendra Chola II defeats Chalukya Somesvara 
(p. 241). 

Ananta of Kashmir abdicates in favour of his 
son Kalasa (p. 98). 

Chalukya Somesvara I leads an expedition 
against the Chojas (p. 170). 

Virarajendra, Choja (p. 241). 
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e. 1064 
1067 

1067- 1068 

1068- 1069 

1068-1070 

1068-1076 

1070 


c. 1070 

c. 1070 
1070-1078 
1070-1120 
c, 1072 
1072 

1075 

c. 1075 

1076 

1076- 1126 

1077 

1077- 1120 

1078- 1150 
1079 

1081 

1084 


1084-1088 
c. 1085 

1086 

1088-1094 

1088- 1172 

1089- 1101 
c. 1090 

1090- 1110 
1094 


c. 1094 
c. 1095 
1096; 1110 
e, 1097 

' 1098 


Chaulukya Bhlma hands over sovereignty to 
Kama (p. 75). 

Vlrarajendra erects a pillar of victory on the 
banks of the Tuhgabhadra (p. 241). 

Chalukya Vikramaditya marches against Gan- 
gailconda and plunders it (p. 171). 

Vlrarajendra leads an expedition against Chalu¬ 
kya Somesvara II (p. 173). 

Adhirajendra, Chola (p. 241). 

Somesvara II, Chalukya (p. 173). 

Coronation of Rajaraja I Devendravarman, E. 
Gaiiga (p. 205). 

Death of Vigrahapala III, and accession of his 
son Malolpala II (p. 28). 

Accession of Kulottuhga Chola I (p. 204). 

Rajaraja I, E. Ganga (p. 212). 

Kulottuhga I, Choja (p. 242). 

Death of Kalachuri Kanja (p. 51). 

Death of ‘AH bin ‘Usman al-Hujwairi, founder 
of the. Sufi cult in India (p. 467). 

Ibrahim appoints his son Mahmud governor of 
the Punjab (p. 94). 

Divya ascends the throne of VarendrI (p. 29). 

Kulottuhga Chola I annexes the Andhra country 
(p. 204). 

Vikramaditya VI, Chalukya (p. 174). 

Death of Aniruddha of Burma (p. 757), 

Ramapala (p. 415). 

Anantavarman Chodagaiiga, E. Ganga (p. 205), 

Ananta of Kashmir settles at the Tirlha of 
Vij ayes vara (p. 98). 

Ananta of Kashmir commits suicide (p. 98). 

Accession of Kyanziitha of Burma under the 
title of Sri Tribhuvanaditya-dharmaraja 
(p. 757). 

Rajaraja Chodagaiiga, viceroy of Veiigl (p. 205). 

Vijayabahu of Ceylon declares war against the 
Cholas (p. 262). 

Chola Kulottuhga orders a land survey (p. 244), 

Paramara Lakshmadeva (p. 206). 

Hemachandra (pp. 345, 428, 433). 

Harsha of Kashmir (p. 99). 

Kulottuhga Chola receives an embassy from 
Kadaram (p. 243). 

Somesvara, Chhindaka Naga (p. 214). 

Composition of Old-Javanese Rawiaya.ni by Yogis- 
vara (p. 767). 

Accession of Chaulukya Jayasimha (p. 75). 

Accession of Vijayasena (p. 36). 

Kalihga expeditions of Chola Kulottuhga (p. 243). 

Nanyadeva of the Karnataka dynasty establishes 
his supremacy over Mithila (p. 47). 

Death of Harshadeva of Nepal (p. 46). 
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.1099 

1099 

1099-1115 

1101 

1101 

c. 1106 
1110 
c. 1110 
1111 
1113 
1115 
1115 

c. 1116-1137 
1118 
e. 1118 

1118-1135 
1120 
c. 1120 
1120-35 
1121 

c. 1122 
1123 

c. 1125 
c. 1125 
1126 

1126-1138 

1128 

1128- 1155 

1129- 1163 
c. 1130 

1133-1150 
c. 1135 
1137 

c. 1137 
11384151 
1142 

c. 1143 


c. 1143 
114.4 


Kulottmiga reconquers Vengi from the Chalukyas 
(p. 174). 

Mas'ucl III succeeds his father Ibrahim (p. 95). 
‘Ala-ud-Daulah Mas'ud III (p. 52). 

Death of Harsha of Kashmir (p. 99). 

Death of Hoysala Vinayaditya and accession of 
his son Ballala I (p. 228). 

Hoysala Bittiga succeeds Ballala I (p. 228). 
Kuiottuhga makes another land survey (p. 244). 
Death of Vijayabahu of Ceylon (p. 262). 

Death of Uchchala of Kashmir (p. 100). 
Accession of Surya-varman V of Kambuja (p. 737) 
Earliest known date of Kakatiya Prola II (p. 198), 
Kamal-ud-Daulah Shirzad succeeds his father 


Mas'ud III (p. 95). 

Vikramabahu II of Ceylon (p. 262). 

Bahram captures Ghazni (p. 95), 

Vchgl comes under the control of Vikraroaditya 
VI (p. 244). 

Vikrama Chola (p. 245). 

Bhikshachara, king of Kashmir (p. 100). 

Ramapala commits suicide (p, 31). 

Kalachuri Ratnadeva II (p. 206). 

Sussala recovers the throne of Kashmir after 
defeating Bhikshachara (p. 100). 

Birth of Lakshmanasena, acc. to Minhaj (p. 40). 
Sussala of Kashmir abdicates in favour of his 
son Jayasirhha (p. 100). 

Birth of Basava (p. 367). 

Death of Kumarapala, Bengal (p. 32). 

Death of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI (p. 177). 
Somesvara III, Chalukya (p. 177). 

Death of Sussala of Kashmir (p. 100). 

Jayasirhha of Kashmir (pp. 100-1). 

Chandella Madanavarman (p. 53). 

Manasollasa of Chalukya Somesvara III (p. 352). 
Kuiottuhga II, Chola (p. 245). 

Death of Vikrama Chola (p, 245). 

Hoysala Vishnuvardhana performs the Tulapuru- 
sha (p. 230). 

Death of Ramanuja (p. 438). 

Jagadekamalla, Chalukya (p. 178). 
Anantavarman, E. Gahga, crowns his son Kamar- 
nava VII (p. 207). 

Chalukya Jagadekamalla together with Hoysala 
Warasimha invades Malava, dethrones Para- 


mar a Jayavarman and places Ballala on the 
throne (p. 178). 

Close of the reign of Chaulukya Jayasimha- 
Siddharaja (pp, 53, 76). 

Madanapala, son of Ramapala, succeeds Gopala 
XXI (p, 32)* 
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1145- 48 

1146- 1173 
1147 

1148-1155 

1149 

1150 


1151 

1151-1156 

1152 

c. 1153-1186 

1155- 1165 

1156- 1168 

1156- 1181 
1157 

1157- 1170 
c. .1158 

1160 

1161- 1167 

1162- 1185 
1163 
1163 

1163- 1179 
c.1163-1203 

1165-1172 
c. 1167-1171 
1168 

1168-1169 
c. 1169 

1169 

1170 
1170 

c. 11.71-1172 
1171-1192 
1173 


1173-1220 

1175 

c. 1176 
1177 


Surya-varman II of Kambuja invades Champa 
(p. 745). 

Rajaraja II, Chola (p. 245). 

Foundation of the Kharataragachchha (p. 432). 

Kamarnava VII, E, Ganga (p. 207). 

Bahram reconquers Ghazni (p. 96). 

Chaulukya Kumarapala leads an expedition 
against Chahamana Arnoraja of Sakambharl 
(P- 77). 

Last known date of Chalukya Jagadekamalla II 
(p. 178). 

Taila III, Chalukya (p. 178). 

Death of Bahram and accession of his son Khusrav 
Shah (p. 96). 

Parakramabahu I of Ceylon (p. 263). 

Paramanuka of Kashmir (p. 101). 

Bijjala, Kalaehuri (p. 180). 

Kalachuri usurpation of the Deccan (p. 179), 

Composition of Bharata-yuddha by Mpu Sedah 
(p. 768). 

Raghava, E. Ganga (p. 207). 

Accession of Vallalasena (p. 37). 

Khusrav Malik succeeds his father Khusrav Shah 
(p. 96). 

Kalachuri Jajalla II of Ratanpur (p. 65). 

Prataparudra I of Warangal (p. 444). 

Accession of Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad (p. 117). 

Death of Chalukya Taila III (p. 179). 

Rajadhiraja II, Chola (p. 245). 

ParamardI, Chandella (p. 122). 

Vantideva of Kashmir (p. 101). 

Kulasekhara, Pandya (p. 264). 

Bijjala abdicates the throne in favour of his son 
Somesvara (p. 181). 

Chahamana Somesvara (p. 104). 

Civil war between Parakrama Pandyu and Kula¬ 
sekhara Ptuiclya (p. 245). 

Vallalasena completes Danasagara (p. 37). 

Assassination of Narathu of Burma (p. 757). 

Jayachandra succeeds his father Vijayachandra 
(p, 54). 

Death of Chaulukya Kumarapala (p. 78). 

Rajaraja II, E. Ganga (p. 207). 

Ghiyas-ud-din wrests Ghazni from the Ghuzz 
(p, 97), and makes his brother Shihab-ud-dln 
(Mu‘izz-ud-dln) the governor of that province 
(p. 117). 

Hoysala Ballala II <p. 247). 

Mu'izz-ud-din wrests Multan and Ueh from the 
Qaramitah chiefs (p. 117). 

Accession of Chaulukya Mularaja II (p. 78). 

The Cham king sends a naval expedition against 
Kambuja (p. 738). 
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11-77 


c. 1177 

1177 

1178 
. 1178 

1178 


1178 

1178 

1178 

1178-1216 

1180 

1181-6. 1189 
' 1181 

1181 

■1181;1184;1186 
1182 


ci1182 
c. 1182 

1183-1184 

1185 

i 1185-1193 

1186 

1186- 1187 

1187- 1196 

.1188-1189 
- 1189 


c. 1189 

< 1190-1191 

1190- 1216 

1191- 1192 
1192 

1192 

'1192 


Last known date o! (Kalachuri) Somesvara and 
the earliest known elate of his successor San- 
kama (p. 181). 

Death of Chahamana Somesvara (p. 104). 

Chahamana Prithviraja III succeeds Somesvara 
(p. 83). 

Accession of Lakshmanascnu (p. 38). 

MuTzz-ud-dln Muhammad Ghurl attacks Gujarat 
(pp. 78, 105). 

Muhzz-ud-dm Muhammad reaches Kiracju and 
takes possession of Nadol ip. 105) and plunders 
it (p. 87). 

Mu‘izz-ud-dln repulsed by Mularaja II (p. LOO). 

Mu'izz-ud-dm takes Peshawar (p. 118). 

Accession of Chaulukya Bhima II (p. 78). 1 

Kulottunga III, Chola (p. 246). 

Accession of (Kalachuri) Ahavamalla (p. 182). 

Somesvara IV, Chalukya (p. 182). 

Death ol Muslim saint Sayyid Ahmad Sultan 
Sakhi Sarwar (p, 467). 

Accession ol‘ Jaya-varman VII of Kambuja 
(p. 738). 

Mu‘izz-ud-dln Muhammad invades Lahore fp. 97). 

Chahamana Prithviraja goes out for dig oi jay a 
(p. 107), defeats ParamardI and devastates the 
Chandella kingdom (p. 108). 

Kulottunga III dethrones Vira Pandya (p. 246),. 

Sumra chief acknowledges Mu'izz-ud-chn’s suze¬ 
rainty (p. 117). 

Singhana (Kalachuri) acknowledges the supre¬ 
macy of Chalukya Somesvara IV (p. 182). 

Sialkot falls to Mu‘izz-ud-dln (p. 118). ' 

Yadava Bhillama (p. 282). 

Mu‘izz-ud-dln overthrows Khusrav Malik (p, 118) 

Vijayabahu II of Ceylon (p. 265). 

KirtinilVahka or Nihsahkamalla of Ceylon 
(p. 265). 

Hoysala Ballala II inflicts a severe defeat upon 
Bhillama V (p. 186). 

Last known elate of Chalukya Somesvara IV’s 
supremacy over Bel I ary and Shimoga Districts 
(p. 183). 

Kulottunga III defeats Vira Pandya who takes 
refuge in Quilon (p, 246). 

First Battle of Tarain (p. 110). 

Jatavarman Kulasekhara (p. 256). 

Conquests of Hoysala Ballala II (o, 187). . 

Second battle of Tarain and defeat and death of 
Prithviraja (p. 112). 

Khusrav Malik and his son Bahrain were put to 
death (p. 97). 

Introduction of Ceylonese Buddhism in Burma 
(p. 757). 
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1192 

1193 

1193 

1193 

1193 

1193 

1193 

1193-1194 

1195 


1195 


1196 

1196 
c.1196 

1197 

1197 

1198 

1199-1220 
c. 1200 
C. 1200 

1201 


1202 

1202 

12.1202 

1202-1203 

1205 

1205 

1205 

c. 1205 

1205-1206 

1206 
c. 1206 

1207 
c. 1208 


Anangabhlma, E. Gaiiga (p. 207). 

Hoysala Ballala II declares himself independent 
ruler of his territories (p. 231). 

Last known date of Yadava Bhillama (p. 187). 

Mu‘izz-ud-dln Muhammad Ghurl defeats Jaya- 
chandra near Chandawar (p. 54) 

Conquest of Ajmer by Qutb-ud-dln (p. 114). 

Qutb-ud-dln makes Delhi his capital (p. 119). 

Ilditiyar-ud-dln Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji takes 
up a soldier’s job (p. 122). 

Qutb-ud-dln occupies Ajmer (p. 79). 

Chaulukya Bhlma sends an army to help the 
Mhers against the Muslims (p. 79). 

Mu'izz-ud-dln returns to annex Bayana and 
Gwalior (p. 120). 

Muslims conquer Gwalior (p. 56). i 

Mu'izz-ud-dln defeats Kunwarpala (p. 56). 

Kulottmiga III recovers Kanchl from his Telugu- 
Choda feudatories (p. 246). 

Dharavarsha suffers defeat at the hands of Qutb- 
ud-dln’s general Khusrav (p. 73). i 

Qutb-ud-dln invades Gujarat (p. 79) and Yadava 
Jaitugi comes into conflict with him (p. 188). 

Accession of Kakatlya Gapapati (p. 200). 

'Ala-ud-dln Khvarazm Shah (p, 117). 

Accession of Yadava Singh ana (p. 188). 

Ikhtiyir-ud-din commences raids on the Maga- 
dha territory (pp. 122-3). 

Ghurids occupy Khurasan and conquer Nishapur, 
but ‘Ala-ud-din Khvarazm recovers Nishapur 
and other Ghurid conquests (p. 124). 

Qutb-ud-dln invests Kalanjara (pp. 59, 122). 

Death of Ghiyas-ud-dln and accession of his 
younger brother Mu'izz-ud-dln (p. 124). 1 

Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji conquers Nadiya 
(p. 40). 

Harikaladeva Ranavahkamalla ascends the throne 
of Pattikera (p. 41). 

Khvarazmians defeat Mu‘izz-ud-din at Andkhul 
(p, 124). 

Last known date of Lakshmaiiasena (p. 40). 

Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji advances for the 
conquest of Tibet <p. 43). 

Kulottuhga III sends the third expedition against 
Jalavarman Kulasekhara F'andya (p. 246). 

Rajaraja III, E. Gahga (p. 207). 

Assassination of Mu'izz-ud-dln (p. 124), 

Assassination of Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji 
(p. 124). 

War of Champa with the Annamites (p. 739) : 

Kulottuhga III despatches an expedition to 
Andhra-deia (p. 246). 

' Death of Qutb-ud-dln Aibak (p. 131).’ 
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1210 21 
1211 

1214 

1215 


c. 1215 
1216-1235 
1216-1238 
1216-1246 
1217 

1220 

c. 1220 
c. 1220-1234 
1222 

1223-1252 

1226 

1226 

1226 


1227 

1228 
1229 

1229 

1229-1278 

1230 

' 1231 


c. 1231 

1233 

1233- 1234 

1234 

1234- 1263 
1236 
1236 

1236-1240 
c, 1236-1271 
1238-1264 


Accession of Aram Shah (p. 56). 

Yadava Singhaina launches an expedition against, 
Hoysala Ballala II (p. 188), 

‘Ala-ud-dln Khvarazm Shah drives out Ghunds 
(p. 117). 

The Ahoms sLart from Maulung under Iheir 
leader Sukapha (p. 44). 

End of the GhurT empire in Ghazni (p. 125). 

Anangabhlma III, E. Ganga (p. 207). 

Maravarman Sundara Pandya (p. 256). 

Rajaraja III, Chola (pp. 200, 247). 

Hoysala Ballala II compels Sundara Patidya to 
restore the Chola country to its rulers (p. 231). 

Forces of Kambuja withdraw from Champa (pp. 
739 747). 

Death of Hoysala Balla’a II (p. 231). 

Hoysala Narasimha II (pp. 231, 247). 

Angrok defeats Kntajaya and annexes Kadiri 
(p. 751). 

Abhayamalla of Nepal (p. 46). 

Malik Nasir-ud-dln Muhammad Shah overthrows 
and kills Bartu of Awadh (p, 55). 

Iltutmish conquers Ranthambhor (p. 84). 

Ghiyas-ud-dln ‘Iwaz, Sultan of Lakhnawati, 
makes an abortive attempt to conquer Vanga 
(p. 40). 

Ghiyas-ud-dln ‘Iwaz makes an abortive attempt 
to conquer Kamarupa (p. 44). 

Foundation of Tapagachchha (p. 433). 

Accession ol Uktai to the Supremt Mongol Khan¬ 
ate (p. 142). 

Iltutmish receives investiture from the Caliph 
(p. 136). 

Kop-Perunjihga or Maharajasivhha (p. 248). 

Completion of the Neminatha temple at Abu 
(p. 428). 

Hoysala Narasimha II defeats Sundara Pandya 
and releases and restores to throne Raiaraia III 
(p. 231). 

Kop-Perunjihga defeats Rajaraja at Tellaru and 
imprisons him at Sendamahgalam (p. 248). 

Iltutmish. conquers Bhilsa and plunders Ujjain 
(p- 71). 

Iltutmish plunders Malava (p. 191). 

Yajvapala Chahadadeva defeats Malik Nusrat- 
ud-dln Tayasai (p. 57). 

Hoysala Somesvara (p. 231). 

Death of Iltutmish (p. 135). 

Sathgramadeva succeeds his father Rajadeva of 
Kashmir (p. 101). 

Raziyya (p. 139). 

Parakramabahu II of Ceylon (p. 267). 

Narasimha 1, E. Ganga (p. 551). 
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1240-42 

1242-46 

1243 

1243 

1243 

1243 

1246-1265 

1246-1279 

1247 

1243; 1253 

1250 
c. 1250 

1251 

1251- 1268 

1252 

1252- 1253 


1253 

1253 


1253- 1275 
1254 

1254 

1254- 1279 

1255 

1257 

1257 

1258 

1258-1259 

1260 

1261 

1261-1270 

1262 

1263 

1264-1279 

1265 

1267 

1268 

1268-1310 

1271 

c, 1271-1273 


Mu'izz-ud-dln Bahram (p. 138). 

‘Ala-ud-din Mas'ud (p. 139). 

Accession of Visala (p. 80). 

Kop-Perunjinga assumes titles indicative of in¬ 
dependent status (p. 248). 

Narasimha I, E. Ganga, attacks the Lakhnawatl 
frontier (pp. 144, 208). 

Death of Indra-varman II of Kambuja (p. 741). 

Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud (p. 140). 

Rajendra Chola III (p. 247). 

Accession of Yadava Krishna (p. 192). 

Ulugh Khan invests Ranthambhor (p. 85). 

Balban invades Malava (p. 71). 

Kakatlya Ganapati occupies Kanchl (p. 248). 

Balban defeats Yajvapala Chaha^ladeva (p. 57). 

Jatavarman Sundara Pancjya I (p. 257). 

Ramadeva succeeds his father Sairigramadeva 
of Kashmir (p. 102). 

Kop-Perunjinga defeats the Hoysalas at Peram- 
balur (p. 248). 

The Ahoms settle at Charaideo (p. 44). 

Mongol Emperor Kublai Khan conquers the Thai 
kingdom of Gandhara (p. 759). 

Jatavarman Vira Pantfya (p. 258). 

BaJban’s expedition against the Katehriyas 
(p. 147). 

Accession of Narasirhhapati of Burma (p, 757). 

Yajvapala Asalladeva (p. 57). 

Jatavarman Sundara Papaya reduces Kop- 
Perunjinga to vassalage (p. 249). 

Ikhtiyar-ud-din Yuzbak Tughril Khan invades 
Kamarupa (p. 44). 

Suktimuktdvali of Jahlana (p. 306). 

Balban conquers Gwalior (p. 57). 

Rudramba associated with the government of 
the Kakatiyas (p. 202). 

Kop-Peruhjinga takes possession of Kanchl 

(p. 202). 

Rudramba succeeds Kakatlya Ganapati (p. 202). 

Yadava Mahadeva (p. 202). 

Pandya Jatavarman kills the Hoysala Somcsvara 
near ^rlrangam (p. 258). 

Foundation of the Mahanubhava sect by 
Chakradhara (p. 353). 

Bhanudeva I, E. Gaiiga (p. 209). 

Accession of Balban (p. 140). 

Yadava Sa(m)rnapaini rules Panungala under 
Kakatlya Rudramba (p. 192). 

Death of Vishtjuvardhana of Java (p. 751), 

Maravarman Kulasekhara, Pandya (p. 259). 

Kublai Khan sends envoys asking Burma to 
.accept Ms suzerainty (p. 757). 

Vijayalbahu IV of Ceylon (p. 267). 
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1273 

1274 
1279 


1279-1306 
1279 1307 
1281 

1281 

1283 

1283 

1284 
1286 
1286 
1287 

1287-1289 

1289-1290 

1289 

1290 

] 290 

1291 

1291-1298 

1291-1342 

1292 

1293 

1293 
c. 1293 

1294 

1295-1296 


1296 

’ 1296 
1296-1316 
1299 

1301 

c. 1302-1310 
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Brahma na Lakslunacleva, adopted son of Rama- 
dova of Kashmir, succeeds the latter (p. 102). 
Chauiukya Sarangudeva succeeds Arjunu (p. 81). 
Pai.ujya Maravarman Kulasekhara defeats Hoy- 
sala Ramanatha and Chola Rajciidra III 
(p 232). 

Narasimha II, E. Ganga (p. 209). 

Anantamalla of Nepal (p 47). 

Death of Suteupha of the Ahoms and accession 
of his son Subinpha (p. 45). 

Mongol Emperor Kublai Khan invites the king 
of Java to pay homage (p. 752). 

Hammlra of Ranthambhor succeeds his father 
Jayasimha (p. 85). 

Sultan Balban comes lo Sonargaon and enters 
into an agreement with Danuj Rai (p. 42). 
Kritanagara of Java establishes supremacy over 
Bali (p. 751). 

Death of Muhammad, Balban’s eldest son (p. 
155). 

Kajjala, a Muslim, kills Lakshmadcva of Kash¬ 
mir (p. 102). 

Death of Balban (p. 155). 

Sultan Kaiqubad (p. 156). 

Sultan Kayumars (p. 158). 

Hammiravarman succeeds Bhojavarman (p. 60). 
Kakatiya Rudramba associates Pratfiparudra 
with tire government (p. 202). 

Firilz proclaims his accession as Sultan JalSl-ud- 
din Flruz (p. 158). 

Death of Hoysala Narasimha III Ip. 232), 
Yajvapala Ganapati (p. 58), 

Hoysala Ballala III (pp. 232, 260). 

Kublai Khan sends a military expedition to 
Java (p. 752). 

Establishment of the kingdom of Majapahit 
(p. 753). ‘ ' 

Accession of Sukh&nghpha of the Ahoms (n. 45). 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo visits MotupulU 
fp. 202). 

‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl invades Devagiri (p, 195). 
Jaya-varman VIII of Kambuja abdicates in 
favour of his son-in-law Srlndra-varman 
(P 741). 

Kublai Khan sends an ambassador to Kam¬ 
buja (p. 741). 

Karna succeeds Sarahgadeva (p. 81), 

Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl. 

Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan defeat Karria and 
capture his queen Kamaladevi (p. 81). 
‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl captures Ranthambhor after 
defeating and killing Hammlra (p. 86), 
ParakramaMhu III of Ceylon (p. 267). 
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1303 

1.303 

1305 

1305 

1307 

1307 

1308 

1309 

1309-1310 
L310-.1311 


1313 

1314 

1324 

1327 

1332 

1337 

1343 

1347-1355 

1350 

1350 

1363 

1363-1376 

1471 


Sikandar Khan GhazI conquers Sylhet (p. 44). 

‘Ala u d-d in marches into the fort of Chitor (p. 91). 

‘Ala-ud-din Khalji invades Malava (p. 72), 

Hoysala Ballala leads an army against the Yada- 
vas (p. 195). 

Death of Jaya Sihiha-varman of Champa 
(p. 748). 

‘Ala-ud-din Khalji sends Malik-Naib ICafur 
against Yadava Ramachandra (p. 196). 

Abdication of Srindra-varman of Kambuja and 
accession of Srindra-Jaya-varman (p. 741). 

‘Ala-ud-din Khalji wrests Damoh District from 
Hammiravarman or his successor (p. 60). 

Malik Kafur invades Warangal (p. 203). 

‘Ala-ud-din defeats and kills Kanhada and his son 
Vlrama and captures Jalor and Sanchor 
(p. 68). 

Malik-Naib Kafur invades Devagiri and kills 
Sahkaradeva (p. 196). 

Chandesvara conquers Nepiil for his master 
Harisimha and performs Tulapurusha (p. 48). 

Traditional date ol the conquest of Nepal by 
Harisithha (p. 48). 

Accession of Jayavarman Paramesvara of Kam¬ 
buja (p. 741). 

Death of Sukbanghpha of the Alioms (p. 45). 

Kanhadadeva of the Devada branch of Chaha- 
manas succeeds his father Tejasimha (p. 89), 

Javanese forces rout the king of Bali (p. 754). 

Jayarajadeva of Nepal (p. 47). 

Death of Namadeva, the poet-saint of Maha¬ 
rashtra (p. 365). 

The ruler of the Thai principality of Uton pro¬ 
claims himself as independent king (p. 761). 

Date of composition of Sarhgadharapaddhati 
(p. 85). 

Jayarjunamalla of Nepal (p. 47). 

Annamitc Emperor conquers Champa (p. 749). 
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A 

'Abbasids (Caliphs), 1. 

Abdala Rahamana, 298. 

‘Abdullah Ta’i, 9. 

‘Abd-ul-Malik, 6. 

Abdul Rahaman, 350. 

‘Abd-ur-Rashld, 92. 

Abclpr Rahman, 260. 

Abhaya, 98. 

Abhayadeva, 434. 

Abhanga, 353, 355, 387. 

Abhayachandra, 301. 

Abhayada, 108. 

Abhayadeva, CO. 

Abhayadeva (poet), 301. 
Abhayakaragupta, 418. 

Abhayamalla, 46. 

Abhayanandl, 319. 
Abhidhanimattha-sami/nha, 342. 

A bhidanachintamani, 318, 397. 
Abhidhiinappadipika, 343. 
Abhilashitartha-chintamani—See Mane - 
solldsa. 

Abhimanottunga Samanta, 733. 
Abhimanyu (Kachehhapaghata), 57, 66. 
Ahimauyu (Somavamsi), 209, 213, 214. 
Abhinavabh-aratachampu, 313. 
Abhinavagupta, 323, 384. 
Abhinavakalidasa, 313. 

Abhinaya, 325. 

Abhtra(s), 75, 78, 172, 177, 189, 192, 393, 
678, 

Abhisheka, 406. 

Abid Ali, 159. 

Ablur, 181. 

Aboriginal Purana, 380. 

Abors, 755. 

Abrgiman, 493. 

Abraiman of Lar, 497. 

Abu, Mt., 67, 69, 72-73, 74, 77, 78, 79, 81, 
85, 89, 90, 105 108, 109, 118, 121, 428, 
433, 580, 6G0, 661, C62, G87. 

Abu Dulaf, 520. 

Abul Fida, 528. 

Abu ‘Abdulla Muhammad, 11, 12, 17. 
Abu~‘Ali, 10. 

Abu ‘All Lawik, 3. 

Abu ‘AH-i-Sunjur, 5, 6. 

(Amir) Abu Bakr Lawlk, 2, 3, 
Abu-'l-Fath Baud, 8, 10. 

Abu’l Faraj Ruyanl, 503. 

Abu’l Fath Rului-ud-dln, 468. 
Abu-’l-Hasan, 92. 

Abu-rasa, 394. 

Abul Fazl, 426. 

Abu Zaid, 494, 

Abyssinia(ns), 137. 

Acha II, 175, 176, 178. 

Achalaraja, 104. 


Achalgadh, 687. 

Achanna, 373. 

Achfirndarsa, 335. 

Acharasrirjarn , 334, 338. 

Acharyd, 482. 

Achai'ya Chandraklrti, 764, 

Aclmrya Jinesvara Sut'i, 396. 

Ac/iil, 336. 

Aehugi II, 229. 

Achyula-Nayaka, 194. 
Achyutaprokshachayya, 441. 

Adah, 504. 

Addb-al-Harb, 504. 

Adakkamalla, 51, 55. 

Adam, 468. 

Adbhutasdfjara, 38, 40, 330, 334, 338. 
Aden, 259. 

Adhal-din-ka-Jhoihpda, 120. 
Adi-Buddlia, 411. 

Adhiltonpumshfts, 276. 
Adhikritamahnttamas, 275. 
Adhirajondrn, 173, 24J, 243, 256. 
Adhishthava, 566, 603. 
Adhislmakrishna, 768. 

Adhyagni , 294. 

Adhyaksha, 275. 

Adhydtmasataka, 435. 

Adidamma, 202. 

Adidcva, 34, 329. 

Adigamans, 247. 

Adilabad, 69. 

Adilanchana, 754. 

Adinagara—See Mukhalingam. 
Adinatha, 580. 

AdiniitUa-charitra, 344. 

Adinfdha temple, 74. 

Adi Purana, 508. 

Aditya (General), 264. 

Adilya II, 234. 

Aditynvannan, 1R4. 

Adiyaricanallur, 362. 

Administrative Organisation, 274-286. 
Northern India, 274-277. 

Kalaehuris, 274-275. 

Chando.llas, 275. 

Paramiiras, 275-276. 

Gahadavalas, 276. 

Senas, 276-277. 

Chahamanas, 277. 

South India 278-286. 

Chalukyas, 278-281, 

Choias, 281-282. 

Yadavas, 282-283. 

1-Ioysalas, 283-284. 

Adoni, 187. 

Adulurai, 244, 245. 

Advaita, 312, 336, 352, 366, 403. 
Advaya, 408. 

Advayagupta, 417. 

Advayavajra, 417. 1 
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Adi/a Marathi Kavayitri, 387, 89(n). 
Afghrinifalan, 4, 22, 116, 117, 132, 078. 
Afghans., 18, 117, 150. 

Afra.siyal), 149. 

Agama, 326. 

Agamapramanya, 417. 

Agamiyaka-niala, 412. 

Agastimata, 330. 

Agastyo, 352. 

Agaslya Myth, 373. 

ARC-cyclo, 272. 

Ago ol Kamban, 3G4. 

Aggavamsa, 343. 

Aglin Khan, 468, 

Agh apin', 55. 

Af>haia—See Ahar. 

Aghora, 445. 

Aghoraghanja, 459. 

Agnimiirn, 373. 

Agni Parana, 321, 322. 

Agra, 94, 350. 

A graham, 252, 510. 

Agriculture, 516. 

A Handbook oj Virasaivi sm, 388, 106(n). 
Ahar, 89. 1)0, 91. 

AhavnmaJIa (Chauhan), 349. 
Ahnvamalla (Kalnchuri), 181, 182. 
Ahnvamalla (Chalukyn )—See Somcs- 
vnra I. 

Ahichchhalra, 215. 

Ahiehulihatrapura —Sea Nagaur. 

Ahila (Chaliamana), 75, 80. 

Ahimstt, 312, 402. 

A History of Smith India, 469, 8(n). 

A History of Telupu Literature 1 , 388, 
112(n). 

Ahladana (Chahamana), 77. 

Alimadabad, 75. 

Ahmarl Chap, 158, 

Alunad-i-Sheran, 207. 

Ahmadnagar, 176, 185. 

Ahmad NiyaHigln, 25, 51, 61, 92. 
Ahmud Khan, 48. 

Ahnika, 332, 334, 486. 

Ahobula Mdluitmya, 375. 

Ahoms, 44, 45, 381. 

Ahoin Buranjis, 382. 

Aibalc, 503. 

Aihole, 533, 534, 554, 615, 623. 
Abi-i-Akbari, 102, 

‘Ain-ul-Mulk (general), 72. 
AirSvalcsvara, 622. 

Airkmggn, 749, 750. 

Aisvarikas, 427. 

Aiyangar, 672, 

Aiyangar, Prof. Rangaswami, 333, 334. 
Aithihdsika Vividha Vishnya, 387 79(n). 
Ajalgarb, 59, 60. 

Ajnipal, 118. 

Aianja, 676, 678, 680, 681, 682, 683, 690, 
Ajayadeva (Chahamana), 69. 

Ajayadeva (Ag Deo), 59, 122. 
Ajayagarh, 122. 

Aiaynmoru—Sse Ajmer. 

Ajayapala, 665. 

Ajayapala (Chaulukva), 70, 72, 78, 89. 
Ajayapala (Poet), 318. 


Ajayapala (YaduvamsI), 55, 56. 
Ajayaraja, 82. 

Aghorasiva, 305. 

Ajaya&iihha, 91. 

Ajjta, 346. 

Ajitadeva, 433. 

Ajitadeva Suri, 433. 

Ajitasdntistava, 327. 

Ajiva, 346, 

Ajiyasanti-thaya, 346. 

Ajjavasa (Yadava), 171. 

Ajmer, 4, 23, 54, 79, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 
105, 106, 107, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
118, 119, 120, 134, 147, 277, 310. 

Ajre (Ajunka), 319. 

Ajudlian —See Pale Pattan. 

Akhyanas, 357. 

Akkadcvi, 165, 166, 167, 279, 280. 

Akshapajedifat, 274, 276, 277. 

Akshepa, 322, 

Alcshohhya, 411. 

Akshobhyatirtha 440. 

Alaf Khan, 81. 

Alokn, 322. 

Alamkara, 299, 321 322, 323, 324, 434. 
Alathkarachakra, 101. 
Alnnikdrnchud/unani, 323. 
Alamkararatnakara, 324. 
AUimkarasarvasva, 321, 323, 384. 
Alnmpur, 597, 

Alnndl, 355. 

Alata, 385. 

Ala-ud-Daulah Mas’ud HI, 52. 
‘Ala-ud-dln Husain, 96, 97. 

‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, 60, 72, 81, 86, 88, 90, 
91, 103, 195, 196, 203, 232, 260. 
‘Ala-ud-dln Khvarazm Shah, 117, 124. 
‘Ala-itd-dln Mas'ud, 139. 

AMAuII, 504. 

Alaungsilhu, 757. 

Alavandar, 437. 

Al-BIruni, 17, 50, 127, 480, 500, 513, 519. 
Alberuni’s Iridic, 507, 180(n). 

Algebra, 329. 

AIM, 107. 

Alhaviadeva (Chahamana), 87, 83. 
Allianadevi, 511. 

‘All, 468. 

‘All Abu-’l-Hasan, 94. 

Alibag, 192. 

'All bin Rubia, 94. 

‘All bin ‘Usman al-Hujwaiti, 467. 
Aligarh, 23, 119, 120, 144, 147. 

‘AH Mardan, 124, 131, 133. 

Allahabad, 65G, 659. 

Allama Frabhu, 367, 370. 

Alii Arasdni, 364. 

Aliya, 279. 

Allaraja, 324. 

AHMa'mun, 1. 

Almora, 578, 

Alms-bowl, 263. 

Alptiain, 2, 3. 

Al-Qadir Billah, 6. 

Allefear, 133. 286. 

APhnlya, 138, 

Aliuntaslp 9, 11. 
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Alupa dynasty, 48‘1. 

Alupas, 172. 

Aiur, 164. 

Al-’UthI, 499. 

Aluvakheda, 227. 

Alvars, 261, 672, 073 
Alvvar, 10, 107, 134, 148. 

Amalaka, 480, 532, 540, 554, 558, 501, 502, 
563, 577. 

Amalaka-idd, 536, 531), 544, 545, 549, 553, 
557, 558, 559. 

Amalananda, 336. 

Amama-charUa, 302. 

Amarria.svami, 302. 

Amsna, 193, 194. 

Amarablmjanga Piindya, 234. 
Amaraehandra, 301. 

Amarnkii'Ugani, 349. 

Amarakasa, 3L7, 318, 319, 343, 767. 
Amaralcosa tlkasarvasva, 319. 
Amamhasadghatana, 318,319. 
Amaram&la, 767, 

Amarapura —See Amber. 

Amaravati, 200, 656, 746. 

Amaravati stupa, 424, 

Amarkantak, 562, 503, 564, 095. 

Amaru, 302. 

Amatyaviukhycir—See Mantripradhana. 
Amatyas, 277, 281. 

Ambada, 77, 78, 397. 

Ambadapura —See Amraptir. 
Ambadovn-innhara ja, 202. 

Amhnla, 94. 

Ambam, 577. 

Ambaprasada. (Guhila), 81, 89, 
Ambararmtha, 602, 603. 

Ambarnath temple, 183. 

Amber, 84. 

Ambika, 162. 

Amin Khan, 154. 

Amir ‘All, 18. 

Amir Fakhr-ucl-rlin ‘Amid Surinam!, 
504. 

Amir Khusvav, 103, 157, 197, 501. 

Amir 'tkd-ud-Daulah, 95. 

Amitagati (Amiyagai), 305, 349, 435. 
Amla, 536, 537. 

Ammagrama, 216, 217, 219. 

Amman, 671. 

Ammangadevi, 204, 240, 242. 
Amoghasiddhi, 411. 

Ammugi, 179. 

Amnayanusarini, 418, 

Amniiyas, 354, 

Amoda, 213. 

Ainoghamitti, 320. 

Amrapur, 191. 

Amritadeva, 46. 

AmrlKhiublia'Uci, 353. 

Amritapfila, 50. 

Amritesvara, 603, 

Amroha, 147, 150. 

Arhsunagara, 164. 

Amsuvarmaii, 45. 
Amgara,-*Dhannainrita, 434. 
Andgataviirhsa, 341, 

Anahilapattana, 432. 


Annhilapura, 434. 

Anahilavada, 427. 

Anahilla (C1i. r ihainana), 67, 75, 81, 86, 94. 
Anahillapalaka (Anahilwod), 20, 23, 53, 
' 67, 70, 75, 76, 79, 80, 81, 86, 121, 308, 
310, 427, 587. 

Anaimangalam 236, 239. 

Anaka —See Arnoraja. 

Andkulii, 335. 

Anamalais, 228, 229, 

Ananda, 00. 

Anantladova, 40. 

Anaiiclagiii, 459 L 
Anandajnana (Anandagiri), 330. 
Anandamalla, 4(v. 

Ananciapala (Slmhi), 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 67. 
Ananda temple, 757. 

Anandatu'llia, 441, 442, 

Sec also Maclhva. 

Anandavardhana, 321. 

Anahgabhima (Aniyankabliima) II, 187, 
207. 

Ananga-Bhlma III, 66, 200, 207. 
Anahgapnla, 50. 

Anauta (Lohava), 97 , 98, 299, 314, 483. 
Ananla (Poet), 315. 

Anantadeva, 191. 

AnantakTrtti, 45. 

Anantamalla, 47. 

Anantapiila, 171. 

Anantapur, 107, 172, 173, 178, 180, 183, 
189, 191, 201, 220. 

Anantnvarman (Guhila), 89. 
Anantavnnnan Chodagahga, 30, 31, 32, 
30, 37, 53, 65, G8, 178, 205, 200, 207, 
212, 213, 244, 266. 

Anantavamum Vajrahasta III, 212. 
Ananla-Viisudeva, 35, 550. 

An Arabic History of Gujrat, 160, 23(n). 
Anava, 454. 

AnaviUi, 335. 

Anawralha, 756. 

Afichalaka-mata, 432. 

“Ancient Civilization anil Geography of 
Maharashtra”, 386, 67 (n), 

Ancient India, 223, 6a(n). 

Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, 699, 
214 (n). 

Andlirn(-dcsa), 63, 65, 68, 75, 169, 170, 
171, 174, 175, 177, 180, 181, 182, 198, 
199, 200, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 
220, 223, 235, 246, 372. 

Andkhui, 124, 130, 159, 2(n), 

Anegundi, 6S4. 

Anckarthakosa, 317. 
Anekartkasabdakosa, 318. 
A.nekarihatilaka, 318, 

Anga(s), 25, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 61, 08, 
145, 180, 180 197. 

Angkor Thom 769, 770. 

Angkor (Vat), 761, 769, 770, 737. 

Angrok, 750, 

Anandcidlvmia Sribhadra, 427. 
Anckdnta-Jaya-Patdkd-Pahjikd, 432, 
Ahga.~sikham(s), 543, 549, 571, 578, 
Angle~aw,alfdcas, 559. 

Anhilwara —See Arialiillapataka. 
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Anieuls, 51(5. 

AnTkanga (Atliyanka), 2(5(5. 

Animal sculptures (of Orissa), 655. 
Aniruddha, .57, 332, 334, 75G, 757. 
Anjana-Pavananjaya, 435. 

Anjnr, 20. 

Anjuvnnnain, 525. 

Alika, 194. 

Anmnkondaf -vishaya), 172, 198, 199, 

200 , 201 . 

Annalan, 170. 

Annani, 737, 740, 741, 744, 745, 747, 749. 
AnnnmbhnHa, 404. 

Anntgore, 182, 

Anoratha, 41. 

Angada, 312. 

Angling, 492. 

Antala, 180. 

Anlara, 72. 

Antardla (antc-ehamher), 557, 500, 

503, 564, 5G0, 572, 574, 013. 
Anlarahga, 277. 

Anlarverli, 58. 

Antnryamin, 438. 

Anthologies, 305-306. 

Antiquities of Orissa, 500, 98(n), 695, 
33 (n). 

Antyajdtis, 470. 

Antyas , 470. 

Ainihhava Mantapn, 367. 

Anubhava Sara , 376. 
Anubluitisvarupneharya, 320. 

Anuloma (proper order), 475, 47(5. 
Anumana, 321, 447. 

Anwneya, 321. 

Anupamapura, 419. 

Anupaina-vi/wlru, 420. 

Anuradhapura, 235, 263. 

Aaurdhd-pagas, 539, 544. 

Anuruddha, 342. 

Anuslileprin, 117. 

Anushjubh, 324. 

Aniwaya-raytma-paiu, 349. 
Amivydlchydna, 337. 

Anvadheya, 294, 

Anwavl, 507, 185(n). 
Anyoktiwuktdlatdsataka, 304. 

Aonla, 135, 147. 

Apnbhraihsa, 298, 326, 327, 344, 345, 346, 
347, 348-351, 352, 358, 360, 301, 390, 
391, 392, 393, 434. 

Apabhramsa Kdvi/atrayi, 396, l(n). 
Aparadilya (dilaliara). 101. 

Aparnditva II, 181. 182. 

Apara-Gahgeya Pritlmbhata —See Pri- 
thvlrajn II. 

AparSiita (Paramara). 73. 510. 

Aparajila Mriganka (Silahara), 162, 164, 
171, 

A.pararka, 269, 287, 294, 295, 298, 333, 
334, 338 , 505, 509, 510. 
Apara-Mandara, 29, 36. 

Apagtamba Uharma-sutra, 335. 
Apastamba Grihya~sfitra , 335. 

Apavara, 224. 

Appanpa. 247, 

Appar, 366, 672, 


Appayanadakuppa, 170. 

Appilar, 439. 

Arab, 407 , 503 , 52 4. 

Arabia, 250, 251, 259, 504, 520, 521, 522, 
Arabian Sea, 237, 352, 

Arab Geographers’ Knowledge of 
Southern India, 507, 145(n). 

Arabs, 1, 128, 200. 

Arddhana, 435. 

Araiyam, 226. 

Araiyan, 169 
Arakan, 756. 

Arambagh (Araniya), 206. 

Aram Shah, 56, 131. 

Aramshahr, 52. 

Arnng, 574, 604. 

Aranya Parva, 374. 

Aranyaraja of Abu, 72. 

ArasI —See Arisirhha. 

Archaeology of Gujarat, 471, 90(n). 
Architecture of Dhanuar and Maisnr, 
099, 200(n). 

Arch. Sur. Reports, 159. 

Archer, W. W„ 380. 

Arcot, 231, 240, 245, 246, 247, 249, 257. 
Ardha-MagadhI, 358. 

Ardha-inandapa (smaller hall), 560, 571, 
684. 

Arhuthood, 405. 

Arhadbali, 431. 

Arichit, 256. 

Al'if'on, 419. 

Arilcesarin, 171. 

Arimalladeva, 46. 

Arimardanapura, 264, 265, 756. 
Arisirhha (poet), 302, 309. 

Arisirhha (Guhila), 89, 91. 
Arivrishabha-Sankara, 443. 

Ariyaruq, 92. 

Arjuna (of Gujarat), 80, 81. 

Arjuna (of Sarasapura). 85. 

Arjuna (Kaclichhapachata), 57, 58. 
Arjuna (Pandava), 302, 310, 311. 
Arjuna (Paramara), 73, 86. 
Arjunavarman (Paramara), 70, 71, 79, 
' 86, 310, 435. 

Arjunavarman II (Paramara), 74, 72, 81, 
190. 

Arhma-vivdha, 768. 

Arkalgud Taluk, 431. 

Arka temple, 654. 

Arnoraia (Chabamana), 75, 77, 82, 83. 
Amoraja (Chaulukya), 79. 

Arpakkam, 264. 

Arsalan ‘Abd-ul-Malik, 95. 

Arsalan Jazib, 9, 11. 

Arsalan Khan, 142, 154. 

Art and Architecture of Ceylon, 2G7, 
Artha. 322. 

Arihaxastra, 327. 

Artlmna, 73, 90. 

Artihara, 319. 

Arulnandi-Sivacbarya, 365, 366, 
Aruimcbalam, 672. 

Aruna pillah, 552. 

Arana stambba, 550. 

ArunthcmilmiUai, 364, 
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Arya, 303, 305, 346. 

Arya Cliakravarll, 250. 

Aryadesa, 362, 

Ai yasa p lasu ti, 303. 

Ai'ya SrutaklrLi, 320. 

Aryavarman (Kadamba), 164. 
Avyavavta, 502. 

Aryavarta style, 534. 

Arzbndan, 160. 

Asa (Bhilla), 75. 

Asadhara (Poet), 71, 109, 113, 434. 
Asala, 87. 

Asallndeva, 57. 

Asapalll (Asaval), 75. 

Asavaia (Chahamana), 69, 76, 77, 86, 87. 
Asata, 98. 

Asaucha, 334. 

Ashtcidhyayi, 319, 320. 

Askla-dhaiu, 646, 647. 
Ashtamahasthana-chaitya-vmdana- 
stava, 419. 

Ashtancialiridayn Samhita, 245, 335. 
AsJitnsd/iasHJcB. Projniiparnmitd, 418. 
Asl —See Asm. 

Asiga, 394, 395. 

Asightigm, 9. 

Asika—See Hansi. 

Asni, 15, 54, 119, 122. 

Asoda, 593. 

Asokaiyan, 169. 

Asokavalla (or Asokaehnlla), 426. 
Aspliojachandra, 54. 

Asmmas, 525. 

Auras, 531. 

Asrnva, 346. 

Assam 31, 42-45, 123, 130, 200, 358. 

See also Kamarupa. 

Assassins, 468. 

Ashtavaram, 368. 

Assam tribes, 380. 

Astronomy, 328-329, 511. 

Asulosh Museum, 675. 

Asvachikitsa, 330, 

Asvaghosha, 312, 

Asvalayana Grihya-sutra, 335. 

Asvapala (Chahamana), 86. 

Asvapali, 274, 270. 

Asvas&dhanika, 274. 

Asvasdstra, 329. 

Akva.vaidya.ka, 330. 

Asvayurveda, 330. 

Asvinikumara, 328. 

Atharvana, 377. 

AtJsa Dipankara, 417. 

Atitlds, 355. 

Atmasiddhi, 437. 

Atreya Ramanuja, 439. 

Atru, 103, 

Atsiz, 117, 

Atula, 308. 

Attanagalla, 340. 
Attanagaluviharamihsa, 340. 
Atulyavnjra, 417, 

Auehitya, 322. 

Auehityavichara-ahtircha, 322, 
Audumbara coins, 533, 

Anurahas, 549, 


Aufi, 159. 

Aurangabad, 162, 185, CCS. 

Aurangzcb, 655. 

Austria, 357, 381. 

Austro-Asiatics, 357, 378. 

Avadliiila, 357. 

Avadhulapada, 417. 

Avalladcvi, 63, 481. 

Avalokilcsvarn, 424, 647, 759. 

Avan lei vara, 635. 

Avanti, 76, 524. 

Avanlika, 322. 

Avantipura, 635, 666, 

AvantlsvarnI, 635. 

Avaroclfm-ixidiiii, 479. 

Avasara III (Silalwra), 162. 

Avalamsaka-siitra, 471. 

Avatara, 421. 

Avntdra of Vishnu, 425. 

Avichi, 82. 

Avidyii, 448. 

Avvai I, 364. 

Avvai II, 362, 365. 

Awatlh, 55, J22, 134, 135, 136, 141, 142, 
144, 146, 150, 154, 157, 208. 
Ayabusra, 531. 

Ayorlhya— See Kosala. 

Ayudlw, 537, 

Aynrvedadipikd, 328. 

Ayurveda rasiiyana, 335. 

Ayushmat, 206. 

Ayuthia (Ayodhya), 761. 

Ayynlarya, 377. 

Ayyana I, 161. 

Ayyana II (Chalukya), 165, 166. 
Ayyavolc, 525. 

Ayyuhidcs, 159, l(n). 

II 

Baba Pakhr-ud-din, 469. 

Bachcharasa —See Viehcliaya, 

Badd, 536, 537, 545, 554, 557, 559, 501, 609. 
Bfidami, 10.1, 668, 672, 083. 

BfidarSyann, 437. 

Badarikasramn, 441, 

Radayun— See Budaun. 

Baddliapura, 98. 

Radr-ud-din Sunqar, 138, 139. 
Bagalkot, 167, 215. 

Bagar, 118. 

Bagchi, P. C., 470, 19 (n), 359, 360. 
Bagdi, 37. 

BSgevadi, 446. 

Bagcwa'di, 161, 165, 185. 

Bagh, 676, 683, 690. 

Baghdad, 1, 2, 116, 124. 

Baghelkhand, 59, 61, 64. 

Baglan, 81. 

Bahada, 76, 77. 

Bahar-deo (Chahamana)—See Vag- 
bhata. 

Baha-ud-din Sam, 96, 97. 

Baha-ucl-din Tughril, 56, 120. 
Baha-ud-din Uslil, 504. 

Baha-ud-dln Zalcariya, 468. 

Bahikas, 42. 
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Bahraich, 142. 

Bahiara, 95, 90, 97. 

Bahuhali, 394. 

Bahulara (Bankura Di&liicl), 008, 009. 
BaihaqI, 25, 02. 

Baijnaih (Kangri! Disltiel), 554, 558, 
559, 005. 

Bairat, 576. 

Baisaa, 164. 

Bojaur, 18. 

Baiaura, 600. 

Bail Ray, 7. 

Baka, 310. 

Bakhtyar Klialjl, 504. 

Bnkulapura (S. W. Borneo), 751. 
Bdlabhiirnta, 301. 

Bulaehandra Suri, 309. 

Balaclava, 402. 

Balaclava (Balavantadeva), 45. 
Balaclhyaehatidva, 101. 

Balagami, 609. 

Balafihal, 65, 194, 218. 

Balaka, 287, 296, 331. 

Bulakri&hnasastvi, 387, 78(n). 
Balaprasacla (Chahamana), 74, 75, 86. 
Bfdaputra, 730. 

Bnlatkara, 261. 

Balaramai/ana, 321. 

Bdliivabodha, 319. 

Balbnn (Sultan), 42, 57, 71, 81, 85, 90, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 146, 147, 
35!), 160, 192. 

Balban restores Sultanate, 148-155, 
Balban’s Dynasty, End of, 156-158. 
Bal Chunur, 749. 

Baleyavattana —Sec Beliapalam. 
Ballumacleva —See Gatfhapati Valana- 
deva. 

Bali, 75, 86, 750, 751. 

Balijhari, 209, 210, 213. 

Balinese Theology, 402. 

Balipura, 367. 

Balka, 134, 

Balkatigin, 3. 

Balkh, 1, 5, 6, 93. 

Ballakupde, 167, 182. 

Ballala (Hoysala), 70, 72, 77, 175, 228, 
233. 

Ballala II (Hoysala), 70, 181, 182, 383, 
186, 387, 188, 189, 230-231, 233, 247, 
283. 

(Vine) Ballala III (Hoysala), 195, 396, 
232, 233, 260, 

Ballala (Malava), 178, 348. 

Ballala (Silahara), 176. 

Ballalasena —See Vallalasena. 
Ballamahadevi, 484. 

Balligave, 380. 

Balligrama —See Belgami. 

Balasane, 602. 

Baluchistan, 7, 

Balvan inscription, 85, 

Bamanwad, 386, 58 (n). 

Bambhanvada, 348. 

Bamhi, 13, 

Bamboo, 537. 

Bamlyan, 3, 665. 


Bammidevarasa —See Barma. 
Bamra(garh), 209 
Bana, 299, 306, 313, 344. 

Banatars, 107. 

Banapur, 46. 

Banaras, 25, 26, 38, 39, 52, 53, 54, 61, 62, 
63, 64, 67, 75, 92, 99, 119, 132, 135, 
194, 397, 301, 318, 335, 513. 

Banas, 247. 

Banavasi 12000, 163, 164, 365, 166, 167, 
168, 170, 171, 172, 174, 175, 177, 178, 
179, 180, 191, 192, 183, 188, 189, 191, 
392, 195, 226, 227, 229, 231, 237. 
Banda Nawaz GJsu Daraz, 469. 
Bandanike (Bandalike), 188, 189. 
Bandha, 346. 

Bdndhand, 543, 545. 

Bandhun, 290. 

Banrion, Bay of, 239. 

Banerii, E, D., 160, 27(n), 538, 558, 638, 
695. 

Bangalore, 232. 

Bangarh Grant, 24. 

Baiiglya Sahitya Parishad, 358. 
Bdngldya Bauddhadkarma, 470, 39(n). 
Baniyan, 144. 

Bankapura, 173, 178, 230. 

Bankura District, 609. 

Banswara, 66, 73. 

Bapalla, 365. 

Bappa, 230. 

Bapuhon, 771. 

Barabudur, 772. 

Burahamdsd, 393, 395, 

Baiahdari inscription, 160. 

Barakanur, 229. 

Bnrakar (Burdwan District), 606, 
Baramba (Cuttack District), 540. 
Baranda, 536, 557. 

Barappa (Chaulukya), 74, 162, 163. 
Barbara (Chief), 75. 

Barbara (Barbarika) (Country), 177, 
197. 

Barela hills, 583. 

Bardhankot, 43. 

Bareilly, 135. 

Bargaon, 559. 

Bargarh, 221, 222. 

Bari, 14, 17, 50. 

Barma, 378, 180. 

Banner, 76, 77, 79, 88, 106. 

Barnadi, 44, 

Barnell, 278. 

Baroda, 103. 

Baroli, 559. 

Barons, 494. 

Barrackpore inscription, 37. 

Barsur (Barasuru), 214, 215, 216, 218, 
219, 220. 

Bnrthwal, 361. 

Bartu—See Bharahadeva. 

Barua, B, M, 159, 160, 471, 69(n), 
Barwara, 526. 

Basava, 180, 368. 

Rasavannana Pancha Gadya, 370 
Basavapwawi, 180. 

Basavura, 191. 
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Basawanal, S. S, 388, 101(n). 

Bassem, 190 

Baslar, 31, 65, 68, 172, 210, 214, 215, 21S, 
219, 220, 237, 238, 212. 

Ba&u, M„ 359. 

Batanghau, 752. 

Batimyu, 469. 

Bauddlia-Dharma-o-Saltitya, 470, 19(n). 
Baudh, 556, 651. 

Baudh Slate, 540. 

Baul, 359, 426. 

Bayalike Kc&imayya, 181, 182. 
Bayal-nadu, 227. 

Bayalu nirbayalu, 3G8. 
Bayana(-Snpatha), 55-56, 109, 119, 129, 
134, 148. 

Bay of Baudon, 737. 

Bayon, 770, 771. 

Beds, 13, 132, 143, 144, 151, 153. 
Boddanna, 377. 

Bedwara, 59. 

Begmatl —Sec Karaloyn. 

Bckal, 518. 

Bel ci (-kantha), 537, 549, 558. 

Belagulti, 215. 

Belaban, 750. 

Belava copper plato, 33. 

Belavacli, 194, 

Bell-ami, 167, 188, 189. 

Belgaum, 164, 177, 189, 191, 192, 515. 
Bcliapatam, 166. 

Bell H. C. P„ 268, 3(n). 

Bellary, 162, 163, 164, 167, 170, 173, 182, 
183, 187, 192, 201, 215, 238, 628. 
Belle, 441, 

Belles—LetU'es, 298-316. 

Relupura, 178. 

Beliir, 228, G32, 668. 

Belvalkar, 384, 20(n). 

Belvola 300 161, 165, 168, 167, 172, 175, 

178, 182, 185, 186, 187, 188, 191, 192. 

Benares—See Banaras. 

Bendall, Cecil, 46, 48, 472, 114(n). 
Bengal, 24, 25, 20, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35-41, 43, 54, 02, 123, 12S. 145, 
153, 202, 206, 207, 208, 212, 222, 238, 

277, 295, 298, 300, 302, 303, 304, 308, 

316, 319, 322, 328, 330, 331, 332, 333, 

334, 335, 351, 401, 403, 413, 414. 415, 

517, 643, 646, 647, 649, 650, 651, 655, 

656, 675, 676, 679, 090. 

Bengal, Bay of, 251, 

Bengali, 357-361. 

Bengali-Assamese, 357. 

Bengali Payar, 359. 

Bengal terracottas, 642. 

Beniamin of Tudela, 521, 523, 

Berar, 69, 189, 191, 320, 352. 

Beta I, 1S8. 

Beta II, 198, 1999, 223. 

Bethamangalam, 228. 

Bhadanakas, 107, 

Bhadra, 170, 640. 

Bhadra (pidha dcitl), 536, 537. 
Bhadrabhat, 75. 

Bhadranga Kaijparti, 172, 198. 
Bhadrapattarta, 217. 


Bhadrcsvara, 80 
Bhagalpur, 30, 415. 

Bhagalpur— See Align. 

Bluigavadgita, 337, 353, 356, 388. 
Bhagavata, 311, 354, 355, 356, 357 
Bhai/avata champ u, 313. 

Bhiiiiavata Puiaua, 837, 354, 356, 403, 
436 

I Bhagav.itI, 525, 550. 

| Rhagiralhl, 145. 

Bhanamgaili, 218. 

Bhnh ta-r,Iranian! Ndmadeim In ual 

jiuaui, nal Padaoull, 388, 96(d). 
Bluihtavijaya, 387, 94(n) 

Bhakti, 304, 387 , 353, 351, 646, 074, 675 
Bhakti-vdda, 403. 

Bhakar, 133. 

Bhaklupura, 46, 48. 
nhakusataka, 304, 385. 

Bhania, 755. 

Bhamaha, 323. 

Bhamar (Bhambhagin), 189 
Bhamalt, 336. 

Bhammoba, 164. 

Bbana, 105. 

) Blidritt, 311. 

| Bbanara, 65. 

Bhantlak—See Bhacliapattann, 
Bhdntjaydnlca (Bhdndcinka), 274, 275, 
276. 

Bhantlfira (Bhandagara), 194, 

Bliand TJowal, 574. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., 62, 87, 1.03, 28(n). 
Bhandarkar, R. G„ 183, 2(n), 197, l(u), 
223, 4(n), 472, 140 (h). 

Bhaiiga, 299. 

Blianja, 651. 

Bbanudova 1, 20!). 

Bhanumntl, 328. 

Bhai-adviija, 333, 387. 

Bharahadeva, 50, 55, 135, 

BUarata (King), 394. 

Bharatn (Poot), 88, 322, 325. 
BhdratachampuUUi ha, 313. 
Bhdrala-mahjan, 299. 

Bharatapala, 349. 

Bharatatatparyavinutya, 442. 
Bharata-yuddha, 768. 

Rbaratesvara, 430. 
Bharatesvara-Bahvlmli-gliora, 393. 
Bharatcsvam-BHhubali-rasa, 393, 396. 
Bhdratlyu-Na.j.ya.-sdstra, 88. 

Bharatji, 567. 

Bharatpur, 55, 56. 

Bharavi, 299, 310. 

Bhnrgnva —See Sukrachurya. 

Bharhut, 555, 665. 

Bhars, 477. 

Bhartriharl, 302. 

Bhartula, 98. 

Bbasa, 314, 434. 

Bhasba, 347. 

Bhaskara —See Mayagalasimha 
Bhaskarabhatta, 354. 

Bbaslcaracharya, 328, 329, 511 
Bhaskaradeva, 45. 

Bhaskara-Ramayamm, 377, 
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Bhaslcara Ravivarman, 234, 
Bhaskaresvara, 573. 

Bh&svtiti, 207, 329. 

Bhalarn Paramesvara, 754. 

Bhatas, 277. 

Bhat Kaon —Sec Bhuklapura. 

Bhau'nda, 7, 115, 131, 132, 137, 143, 144, 
153. 

Bhatiya, 7. 

Bhatla, 197, 512. 

Bhaita—Blmvadeva, 34. 

BhnHaputras, 277. 

Bhaffavi'Uti, 531. 

Bhava, 304, 323, 324, 325. 
Bhuvabhavaiui, 340. 

Bhavabhuli, 459. 

Bhavadcva, 434. 484. 

Bhavaclovabhatla, 331. 

Bhavalkar, N. B, 387, 82(n). 
Bhuvaprakasuna, 323, 325, 397. 
Bhavasataka, 304. 
Bhavavairagya-satako, 340. 
Bhavavivoka, 415. 

Bhave, V. L. 387, 85, 87, 90 (h)- 
Bhavnngar Inscriptions, 100, 42(n). 
Bhavyarajn, 419. 

Bhawal, 38, 39, 40. 
BhaynbhanjannAnvinan, 330. 

Bhedabheda, 448. 

Bhera, 7. 

Blicraghfit, 575, 570. 

Bhikshachara, 09, 100, 101. 

Bhikshatana, 303. 

Bhil, 378. 

Bhillama II (Yarlavn), 197. 

Bhil lama V (Yadava), 70, 79, 87, 162, 
163, 167, 183, 185-187, 189, 197, 282. 
Bhillas, 00, 75. 

Bhilsa, 59, 06, 08, 09, 70, 71, 75, 70, 77, 
78. 

Bhima (Chalukya), 161. 

Bhlma II (Chalukya), 101. 

Bhima I (Chaulukya), 20, 21, 23, 42, 43, 
03, 67, 08, 72, 74, 75, 70, 80, 171, 172, 
428, 581. 

Bhima II (Chaulukya), 70, 73, 78, 79, 80, 
86, 88, 108,109, 114, 121,181, 186,188, 
190. 

Bhima (River)i 161, 168. 

Bhima (of Varanclri), 29, 30, 47, 
Bhimadcva I (Chaulukya), 74. 
Bhimadeva—Bane, 194. 

HVumapala, 328. 

Bhimapala (Rash(rakula), 50. 
Bhimapala (Shahl), 11, 12, 16, 17. 
Bhimapallt, 79. 

Bhlmnraja, 261. 

Bhimarasa, 105. 

Bhima ratlin (of Maliafoalipuram), 554. 
Bhlmaratha Mahabhavagupla II (Soma- 
vawisi), I6G, 209, 210, 224, 
Bhimarathi, 176. 

Bhimasirhha (Sisocliya), 91, 

Bhlmasithha (of Bliadresvara), 80, 
Bhlmnagar —Sea Kot Kangra. 
Bhlmayasas, 29, 52. 

Bhinmal, 73-74, 75, 77, 86, 88. 


Bhishma, 271, 273. 

Bhilargaon, 532, 557. 

Bhiwani, 107. 

Bhocja —See vishaya, 

Bhocja-maiiclapa, 548, 549. 

I! ko(japati, 276. 

Bhoja (Loliara), 99, 100, 101. 

Bhoja (of Nepal), 45. 

Bhoja (Paramara), 16, 51, 56, 57, 58, 61, 
63, 60, 07, 68, 73, 75, 81, 86, 94, 166, 
172, 173, 210, 295, 298, 313, 315, 317, 
321, 322, 323, 328, 329, 331, 332, 335, 
336, 338, 435, 510, 058. 

Bhoja II (Paramara), 72, 85, 86, 189. 
Bhoja (Silahara), 176. 

Bhoja II (Silahara), 184, 189, 319, 
Bhojadeva, 434. 

Bhojapura, 67. 

Bhojaraja, 365. 

Bhojavarman (Chandella), 60. 
Bhojavannan (Varman), 33, 34, 35, 37. 
Bhojpuri, 357, 358. 

Bhojuka, 00. 

Bhomakdvya, 768. 

Bhopal, 70. 

Bhotn, 53. 

Bhramarakoi(a (ko[ya)-mandala, 216. 
Bhvamaravadra-daso, 65. 
Bhrigukachchha, 163, 189, 190, 345. 
Bhnti, 273. 

Bhujabala(-malla), 213. 

Bhujabala Sanlara, 430. 

Bliujavala, 65. 

Bhujanga Rao, 388, 117(n), 

Bhukti, 277. 

Bhulokamalla, 183. 

Bhiimi-amlci, 536, 539, 543. 

Bhumij, 378. 

Bhmnis, 536, 539, 543. 

Bhupalasimha, 48. 

Bhfitavali, 431. 

Bhutigadeva, 162, 

Bhufiyas, 755. 

Bhuvanabhyiulaya, 307. 

Bhuvanaditya, 264. 

Bliuvanaikabiihu I, 267, 341. 
Bhuvanaikamalla, 104, 105, 106. 
Bhuvnnapaln, 50. 

Bhuvava-purana, 768. 

Bhuvarmraja (Lohara), 98. 
Bhuvanashhha (Guhila), 91. 
Bhuvanesvara, 35, 535, 536, 538, 540, 541, 
544, 546, 547, 548, 551, 554, 555, 556, 
559, 561, 573, 651, 653, 654, 695, 
Bhuvanesvara-Puri-Konarak, 651. 
Bhuvaneswar, 209, 211, 224, 519. 
Blehana, 188. 

Bidar, 167. 

Bihar, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 37, 39, 40, 
47-49, 52, 63, 123, 128, 133, 134, 141, 

142, 146, 154, 160, 238, 357, 358, 401, 

403, 413, 414, 415, 504, 643, 648, 647, 

049, 650, 651, 655, 656, 668, 676, 679, 

690. 

Bihar Hill, 32. 

Bibari speeches, 357, 

Bijaganita, 328, 329. 
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Bpapur, 1G1, 165, 167, 179, 182, 185, 215, 
367, 524. 

Biiavodi, 167. 

Britain, 64 17G, 179, 180, 189, 184, 367. 

B ijjalardya-cha i lia, 180. 

Binarasa, 167. 

Biinaur, 147. 

Bijoh, 83 

Bikaner, 108, 660, 687. 

Bilaspur, 65, 192, 201, 213, 

Bilhana, 169, 172, 173, 177, 302, 304, 307, 
310. 

Bilhftri Inscription, 558. 

Binh Thuan, 749. 

Birat (Rangpur District, Bengal), 639 
Bir Singh Deo Bundela, 662. 

Iitsama, 544, 545 , 598. 

Bitbnnclah, 115. 

Bilhaur, 52. 

BiRiga (Bittidova)—See Vishnuvar- 

dhana. 

Black Chlorite, 046. 

Blochmann, 43. 

Bo Chanh, 743. 

Bodding, P. O., 380. 

Bodh-Gaya, 26, 38, 146, 650. 

Bodhi, 405. 

Bodlu-chitta, 405, 407, 410, 411, 412. 
Bodhi&allva, 405, 065. 
Bodhisattv-Civadunakalpnlala, 420. 
Bodhivamsa, 340, 

Bodo, 357, 380. 

Bombay, 71, 75, 161, 102, 101, 185, 189, 
518, 023. 

Bombay Gazetteer, 183, 2(n), 187, l(n), 
224, 30(n), 225, 55(n). 

BonthadevI, 161. 

Bopadeva, 320, 335. 

Boppa, 430. 

Boram, COG. 

Borneo, 750. 

Bose, N. K„ 694, 18(n), 895, 26, 31 (n), 
096, 72(n). 

Bose, P. N„ 470, 24, 39, 4l(n). 

Brahma (pantheon), 270, 273. 

Brahma (Bomma, Rammayya), 182, 185. 
Brahmachari-kanda, 332. 
Brahma-gdyairl, 449. 

Brahmagupta, 329. 

Brahman, 336, 337, 355, 356, 

Brahmanas (Brahmanism). 273, 277, 

278,'284, 290, 291, 305, 307, 315, 
316, 330, 331, 334, 335, 337, 341, 355, 
509, 512. 

Brrlhmanasarvasva, 40, 334, 385. 
Brahmandti-piirana, 768. 

Brahmanical temples, 579. 

Brahmanical Taniras, 414. 

Brahmanical Talilrism, 407. 
Brahmapala, 8, 42, 43. 

Brahma Purdna, 330. 

Brahmaputra, 41, 42, 45, 123, 141, 145, 
755. 

Brahmarasa, 163. 

Brahma-saksMtMira, 457. 

Brahmiufriitra, 337. 

Brahmavadini, 481, 


Bmhmavamarla Pm ana, 330, 379, 436. 
Brahmesvara, 545, 546, 547, 550, 654, 055. 
Biahmor, 663. 

Binhui, 378. 

Biazil wood (sappan), 517. 

Brick temple, 607. 

Briggs, 23, 2(n), 103, 20, 28(n). 

Bnhinidhannu Pui ana. 476 
Bnhadlsvara temple, 489, 618, 678, 084, 
685, 686. 

Bnhadupai iha, 277. 

B/ihatkatha, 313-314, 310. 
Brihatkathd-niaujan, 314, 316 
Bnhatkatha-slulcasa in q> aha, 314. 
Bnhat-samhitd, 699, 226(n). 

Brijnagar, 660. 

Broach (Baius), 71, 312, 521. 

Brown, P., 584, 620, 621, 634, 095, 33(n), 
696, 68(n), 097, 108, 112, I27(n), 098, 
156, 157, 158 (n), 699, 196, 197, 

199(n). 

Buchkala, 577. 

Budaun, 50, 121, 122, 123, 135, 136, 147, 

150, 151. 

Budiiunl, 115. 

Buddharaju, 377. 

Buddha(s), 184, 259, 263, 299, 339, 340, 
341, 353, 384, 402, 400, 408, 412, 013, 
657, 660, 605, 073. 

Buddlm BhaRa, 330. 
Buddha-Bodhisattva, 006. 
Buddhagliosha, 384. 

Duddhafiupta 'falhfu'alullutlm, 426. 
Buddhapriya, 341, 343. 

Buddharakkha, 341. 

Buddlmsona, 49. 

Buddhasrljmma, 420. 

Buddhatva, 408. 

Buddhavamsa, 341. 

Buddlu-rasa, 394, 

Buddhism, 5, 34, 35, 236, 239, 243, 262, 
263, 267, 304, 341, 342, 40D, 401, 402, 
403, 404, 405, 406. 

Buddhism, Lamaistic, 667. 

Buddhism o/ Tibcl, 472, UO(u). 
Buddhists, 25, 26, 27, 34, 123, 317, 318, 
319. 336, 339, 340, 354 399, 404, 510, 
650, 651, 656, 667, 69(1. 

Buddhist chaitya halls, 610. 

Buddhist Churyapadas, 359. 

Buddhist Dohd-koshas, 361. 

Buddhist logic, 418. 

Buddhist Vajrayfina, 360. 

Budhadeva, 43. 

Budhasvamin, 314. 

Bughra Khan, 153, 155, 156, 157. 

Buliler, 289, 384, 5(n). 

Bukhara, 2, 3, 116, 117. 

Bulandshahr, 13 , 52, 118, 131, 499, 
Buldana, 191, 

Bullut, 521. 

Bundclkhand, 59, 60, 61, 63, 66, 107, 108, 
122. 275, 489, 657, 658. 

Bundi, 69, 1.21, 134, 147, 148. 

Bimiar, 635. 

Burairjis, 382. 

Burclwan, 25, 607. 
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Burgess, J., GOG, 77, 90, 99(n), 697, 105, 
106, LOB(n). 

Buria—See Bury a. 

Burma, 41, 262, 264, 265, ,239, 342, 343, 
521, 526, 640, 650, 678, 079, 737, 739, 
742, 755, 750, 757, 760 762, 704, 772. 

Burmese chronicles, 41. , 

Burmese painting, 042. 

Burulns, 476. 

Bury a, 94, 

Bust, 3, 6, 96. 

Byzantine, 116. 

C 

Cail (Kayai), 480, 495, 520. 

Cnlulu, 521. 

Calico prints, 075. 

Caliphs (Caliphate), 1, 2, 21, 110, 124, 
135. 

Cambay, 70, 71, 70, 80, 350, 517, 522, 523. 

Cambodia—See Kambuja. 

Canons oj Orissan Architecture, 094, 
(8(n). 

Canton, 260. 

Capo Comorin, 533, 

Cape Vavella, 749. 

Carclamiun, 517. 

Carmathians (Qaramila), 468. 

Caspian, 116. 

Caste and Race in India, 505, 26(n). 

Catalogue Du fowls Tibdtain de la Bib- 
Holhcque Naiionale, 470, 26(n). 

Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum. 100, 36(n), 

‘Celestial Bride’, 10, 

Central Asia, 11(1 , 117, 125, 130, 132, 135, 
520, 607, 677. 

Central India, 135, 212, 352, 557. 

Central Magadhan (speech), 358. 

Ceylon, 10, 33, 68, 172, 177, 234, 235, 237, 
238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 

246, 248, 251, 256, 257, 258, 259, 231- 

208, 304, 309, 319, 339, 340, 341, 342, 

518, 650, 672. 

Ceylon Historical Journal, 267. 

Ceylonese, 522. 

Chachcha (Paramara), 73. 

Chacliiga (Chahamnna), 80, 82, 88. 

Chadobha —See Dubkund. 

Clialradadeva, 57, 135, 146, 159. 

Chahamanas, 4, 54, 56, 59, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 
81-89, 90, 91, 94, 104, 105, 106, 107, 

108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 

118, 119, 121, 134, 147, 148, 163, 173, 

386, 309, 310, 324, 349, 350, 477, 492, 

502, 687. 

of Sakambhari, 81-83. 
of Kunastambhapura, 83-86. 
of Nadol, 86-87. 
of Jabalipura (Jfilor), 87-88. 
of Salyapura (Sanchor) and Devada, 
88-89. 

Adminisirative Organisation of, 277, 

Chah&r Magala, 507, 187 (n). 

Cha'hri Beg, 116. 


Cliaitanya, 337, 403, 675. 

Chaitya arches, 583, 585, 586. 

Chaitya window, 558, 610, 654. 

Chaiya, 734. 

Chdjjd, 591. 

Chakradeo, 118. 

Chakradhara, 353, 387. 

Chakradhara-Siddhdnta-Sutre, 354. 

Chakradurga, 68. 

Chakrakota (kotta, kufa), 31, 65, 172. 
198, 214, 216, 217, 218, 220, 237. 

Chakrapanidatla, 328. 

Chakravarti, M. M„ 224, 12(n). 

Challama, 219, 220. 

Chalukyas, 36, 38, 43, 47, 50, 53, 61, 63, 
64, 66, 68, 69, 70, 76, 107, 185, 186, 
107, 198, 199, 202, 203-204, 206, 211, 

215, 216, 217, 219, 220, 221, 223, 226, 

227, 228, 231, 235, 237, 240, 241, 242, 

243, 244, 262, 282, 283, 301, 307, 352, 

530, 662, 663, 687, 688. 

of Kalyana, 161-384. 

The Eastern, 203-204, 

Administrative Organisation of, 278- 
281. 

Cluilukya Kesava temple, 576. 

Chalukyan monuments, 557, 

Chaiya, 429, 

“Chalukyan” style, 530. 

Chamara-deer, 517. 

Chamaravigraha, 221, 222. 

Chamba, 605, 663, 6G4. 

Chambai, 134. 

Champa, 98, 650, 736, 737, 738, 739, 740, 
741, 742, 744, 758, 772. 

Champaran(»a, ya), 47, 53, 63. 

Charnpus, 312-313, 375. 

Chamunda (of Seuna-desa), 192. 

Chamunda (of Vamanasthall), 80. 

Chamundaraja (Chahainana), 82. 

Chamundaraja (Chaulukya), 67, 74, 1G3, 
164. 

Chamundaraja (General), 168, 170, 171, 
172, 352. 

Chamundaraja (Gupta)—See Damo- 
daragupta. 

Chamundaraja (Paramara), 73 

Chainundi hill, 229. 

Chanagiri, 193, 

Chan Chub, 417. 

Chanda (Chahanda), 65, 69, 189, 216, 
217. 

Chandala(s), 476, 480. 

Chandana (Paramara), 73, 

Chandanabala-rdsa, 394, 396. 

Chandapa (Paramara), 73. 

Chandarjmia, 29. 

Chandawar, 54, 55, 119, 121. 

Chand Bardsil, 105. 

Chandel(las), 4, 16, 38, 53, 55, 56, 57, 
58-GO, 61, 63, 64, 65, 66, 69, 76, 95, 
107, 108, 121-22, 130, 134, 135, 146, 
443, 477, 500, 564, 565, 656, 657, 658. 
Administrative Organisation of, 275. 

Chanderi, 57, 146. 

Chandosvara, 48, 284, 328, 331, 335, 336. 

Chandl, 304. 
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Chandihara (Yayati), 209, 210, 211, 
Cliandi Jago, 772. 

Chandi Kiclal, 772. 

Cliandi Loro Jonggrang, 640. 

Chandiku, 458. 

Chtiiuh- kxich n -pa uchiisi led, 304. 

Cliandi Sewu, 640. 

Chandi Singhat.ari, 772. 

Chandor (Chundradityapura), 185. 
Chnndorkar, G. K„ 387, 76, 79(n). 
Chandpur, 42, 658. 

Chandra, 319. 

Chanclra (GAhadavala), 53. 

Chandra (Rashlrakuta), 50. 
Chandrabhanu, 267. 

Chandrabhanu (Sailcndra), 734, 735, 
Chandva-bhayasingha-vanwa-dova, 753. 
Chandrachiiddmoni-Sataka , 367. 
Chandradeva (ot ICanaui), 51, 52, 64, 95. 
Chandrndeva (of Ahga), 32. 
ChandvadevI, 40. 

Chandvaditya, 216, 217, 219, 220. 
Chandragachchlia, 345. 

Chandragupla Maurya, 315, 493. 

Chand Rai, 15, 16. 
Chandrnkulinagachdia, 344. 
Chandralckha, 174, 176. 

Chandrdioka, 324. 

Chandrapal Bhiir, 15. 

Chandra Panditadova, 429. 
Chandraprabha-charita, 345. 
Chandraprabhamahattara, 344. 
Chandraraja, 109, 367. 

Chandras (vamsa), 24, 33, 43. 
Chandrasekhara, 664. 

Chandravatl, 72, 79, 119, 344, 660. 
Chandrehe, 573. 

Chandugkleva, 182. 

Chandwar, 135. 

Chandwar, 350. 

Chahgadova, 191. 

Changalvas, 181, 228. 

Changanad, 431. 

Chankot, 46, 

Channabasava, 307 , 368, 446. 
Channabasampurdpa, 180. 

Channagiri, 169. 

Chapas, 477. 

Chapolkalas, 309. 

Charaideo, 44, 

Charaka, 245, 328. 

Charkh, 3, 

ChdrucluLryd, 305. 

Charairongba, 383. 

Charchari, 396. 

Charya, 454. 

Charmpadas. 358, 359, 360, 361. 
Chashma-i-Kauth&r, 473, 147 (n), 507, 
189 (h). 

Chalila, 388, 102(n). 

Chatta II, 178. 

Chaitarpur, 59. 

Chatter jee, C. D„ 469, ll(n). 

Chatterji, S. K, 358, 359, 360, 397, ll(n). 
Chatrathi, 663. 

ChattUga, 1C7, 


I Chatuhsala -gtiha, 639. 

Chalurbhuia (Temple), 566, 573. 
Chaturamaraladi, 546. 

Chalurctsra, 531. 

Chaturasrayatasra, 531. 

Chalurbhdtu, 311. 

Chatunnukha, 637. 

Chutvrvnryachinlainani, 298, 335, 338. 
Chaturviiiisuti Jinastuti (Chaturuiih- 
sikd), 304. 

Chaubari, 593. 

Chaucer, 376. 

Chauddadanipur, 625. 

Chauduar, 651, 652. 

Chauhans —Sec Chahamanas. 

Chau Ju-Kua, 485, 494, 507, 517, 518, 
519, 520, 524, 528, 529, 732, 735, 750, 
754. 

Chuulukyas, 20, 42, 50, 53, 59, 63, 64, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74-81, 
82, 83, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 100, 108, 109, 
118, 120, 134, 162, 164, 171, 172, J73, 
170, 179, 180, 181, 186, 188, 189, 190, 
309, 310, 320, 345. 

Cliatninik/ia, 637 , 63B. 

ChaundiscRi, 192. 

Chaunshal Yoginls, 575. 

Chauhshat Yogini temple at Kluijuriiho, 
575. 

Chauhshal Yogini temple at Mitauli, 
575. 

Chavrapatichiisikii, 302. 
Chauroddharawka, 277. 

Chavanarasa, 166. 

Chavannos, M., 470, 48(a). 

Chavundn II, 180, 181, 182. 
Chavundarasa, 194. 

Chedi(.s), 58, 59, 61, 64, 180, 274. 

Chenab, 13, 124, 133, 137, 141. 

C.heitharol Kwnpuba, 383. 

Chenehiah, P„ 373, 388, U7(n). 

Chonna Kosova, 632. 
Chcmmmnllikarjuna, 369. 

Chen-tamizh, 378. 

Chora(s) (m), 166, 180, 181, 197, 228, 229, 
234, 235, 236, 238, 239, 243, 257, 525. 
Chou Ta-Kuan, 742, 761, 770. 
Chhahkammovacsa, 349. 

Chhandavada, 349, 350. 

C-hhandogdJmika , 336. 

Chhandonusasana, 326, 327, 397. 
Chhandovichiti, 343. 

Chhapada, 342, 343. 

Chhnlarpur, 59. 

Chhaya-nataka, 312. 

Chhirvdaka-Chola, 213. 
Chbiudaka-Nagas, 210, 214-218, 219, 220, 
222. 

Chidambaram, 238, 245, 249, 256, 258, 
444, 670. 

Chidambaranatha Mudaliar, T. K,, 3(53, 
Chikitsdnrita, 328. 
Chihitsasarasqmgruha, 328. 

Chikkadeva, 194, 

Chiklodarmata, 19. 

Chikiidar —See Chiklodarmata. 
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China (esc), 1, 53, 117, 142, 250, 258, 200, 
267, 520, 521, 522, 667, 690, 730, 737, 
744, 747, 748. 

China Sea, 739. 

Chin clialecl 1 ', 381. 

Chindwm, 755. 

Chines,e pilgrims, 421. 

Chingiz Khan, 132, 135, 159, 503. 

Chingleput, 201, 203, 242, 243, 249, 614. 

Chin-kiang fu, 522. 

Chinlamran Bha||a, 315. 

Chinlamuni Phnvdiialhu, 429. 

Chirakkai, 166. 

Chishtis, 468. 

Chishtiya, 469. 

Chit, 336. 

Chilaldroog, 163, 172, 173, 182, 183, 192, 
194, 195, 228. 

Chilapur, 168. 

Chitor, 66, 7G, 90, 91, 92, 103, 641, 660, 
661, 662, 687. 

See also Chiliakutu, 

Clntrabharata, 309. 

Chiiragupta (temple), 567. 

Chiiralcara, 656. 

Chiiraktija, 85, 90. 

See also Chitor. 

Chilral, 473. 

Chilrotpala—See Mahfinadl. 

Chittagong, 417. 

Chiltaraju, 171, 313. 

Chittur, 201. 

Choda, 422. 

Chodagahga, 244. 

Cbodnganga (Ceylon), 262, 266. 

Chodaiaja, 199. 

Chodasiriiha (Guliila), 89. 

Cliododaya, 199. 

Chokha, 355. 

Cliolamandalam, 252, 259. 

Chola(s), 24, 25, 36, 50, 53, 54, 63, 66, 68, 
70, 162, T64, 365, 166, 167, 368, 169, 
170, 173, 174, 175, 177, 178, 179, 180, 

181, 186, 188, 197, 198, 200, 201, 204, 

205, 206, 210, 211, 214, 215, 216, 217, 

219-221, 224, 226, 227 , 229, 230, 231, 
232, 234-255, 256, 257, 253, 259, 2G1, 
262, 263, 264, 265 , 266, 267, 281), 284, 

318, 364, 404, 518, 525, 615, 617, 618, 

621, 622, 669, 670, 672, 684. 

Political History, 234-249. 

Political Organisation, 249-254. 

Central Government, 249-251. 

Local Self-Government, 252-253, 

Functions of the Malmsabha, 253- 
254. 

Administrative Organisation, 281-282. 

Chola (Rajaraia), 730. 

Choiesvara, 617. 

Cholanagpur, 605, 606. 

Chou-k’u-foi, 493, 520. 

Chronicles (Pali), 340. 

Chronicles of the Palhan Kings of 
Delhi, 160, 18(n). 

Chudamani-varmadeva, 730. 

Cliudamani-varman, 733. 

Chudamani Vihara, 236. 


Chudda, 100. 

Chu-fan-chi, 506. 

Chfdavamsa, 267, 268, 340, 734. 
ChCihkapaisachi, 347. 

Chunar, J 46. 

Circular shrine, 618. 

Circular Yogml temple, 575 
Cloves, 522, 

Codnngton, H. W, 268, 12(n). 

Coclho, W., 233, 4(n). 

Coimbatore, 63, 229. 

Coins and Metrology of the Sultans of 
Delhi , 159, 12(n). 

Colas, 255, 5a(n), 286, 100(n), 471, 
100(n). 

Colcroon, 231. 

Colgong inscription, 37. 

Combatants’ duels, 491. 

Comedies, Court, 310-311, 
Commentaries, 342. 

Comilla District, 383. 

Comparative Tables of Muhammadan 
and Christian dates , 160, 44(n). 
Concepts of Buddhism, 469, 13(n). 

Con j ec veram —S ee Kanchi, 
Cooeh-Behar, 44. 

Coomavaswamy (A. It.), 576, 584, 609, 
641, 661, f>72, 673, 692, 698, 151, 152 
(n) etc. 

Coorg, 181, 234. 

Cordier, P„ 470 26(n), 36 etc., 471, 100 
(n), 472, D5(n), 

Coromandel (coast), 251, 519. 

Colton, 517. 

Cousens, H., 583, 584, 585, 6D6, 68, G9(n), 
etc.; C97, 107, 109(n) etc.; 698, 167, 
168(n) etc.; 699, 196, 197(n), etc. 
Cranganore, 526. 

Crusaders, 116. 

Cuddalore, 231, 249. 

Cuddapah, 167, 177, 179, 201, 202, 203, 
220, 223, 258. 

Cultural Heritage of India, 472, 138(n). 
Cunningham, A., 10, 15, 55, 57 , 62, 159, 
7(n), 160, 40(n). 

Cuttack, 212, 650, 651. 

D 

Dabhoi, 70, 662. 

Dabhyuhadavarman, 60. 

Dacca, 40, 42, 050. 

Dndapuram, 445. 

Daddarnava, 205. 

Dadu, 675, 

Pahala (mandala), 52, 60, 61, 63, 64, 76, 
177, 179, 194, 21), 213. 

Dailamiles 12. 

Dak, 388, 102a(n), 

Dakhan, 600, 602. 

Dakhanesc (temple), 605. 
pakinis, 41 3. 

Dakra Bhimesvara, 695, 24a(n). 
llakshina-dosa, 261, 

Dakshipapatha, 35. 

Dakshinatya, 42. 

Dalju—See Dulucha, 
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Damaras, 97, 99, 100. 

DamnyantI, 299. 

Dambadcmya, 267. 

Pam bn I, 624. 

Dambarasiriiha (Paramara), 72. 

Damila —See Tamil. 

Damodara (Chid), 201. 

Damodara (Deva), 42. 

Damodaragupta, 49, 305. 

Damodaia (Poet), 354, 387. 

Diunoh, GO. 

Dainyak, 124, 130. 

Dana, 249, 332. 

Danarnava, 203. 

Danasdgara, 37, 334, 338. 

Danasila, 416. 

Dana-snjnona, 423, 

Dauda, 269. 

Dandabhukti, 25, 29, 30, 31, 141, 145, 212, 
237. 

Danflddhiia, 275. 

Dandaka(pura), 65, 185. 

Dandanayaka, 277, 278, 279, 283. 
Dandanlti, 272. 

Dandavdsika, 277. 

Dandckar, S. V., 387, 92(n). 

Dandin, 313, 324, 377. 

Daniadhdtnvamsa, 340. 

Dantakumara, 340. 

Danlapura, 340. 

Dantcwara, 21.0, 218. 

Dantidurga (Rashtrakuta), 161, 616. 
Dantivarmnn (Paramara), 72. 

Dantura, 311. 

Danujamadhava Dasarathadeva, 41, 42, 
154. 

Danuj Rai —See Danujamadhava Dasa- 
rathadeva, 

Darad(s), 97. 99, 101. 

Darah, 94. 

Darasuram, 240, 622. 

Darjeeling, 44, 381. 

Darpadalana, 305. 

Darulca, 445. 

Darvabhisara, 98. 

Dasakarmapaddhati (Dasakarmadlpikii) 
—See Karmdnush fhanapaddhati. 
Dasakvmara-charita, 311. 
Dnsakumara-ckarita, (in Telugu), 377. 
Dasamulika, 274. 

Dasapanman, 169. 

Dasama —See Malava. 

Dasasloki, 441. 

Dasavarman (Chalukya), 164, 165. 
Das&vatara-charita, 299. 

Dasavatara temple, 532, 538, 680. 

Das Gupta, N. N\, 470, 39(n). 

Dasgupta, S. B., 469, 17(n), 470, 19(n). 
DSsyatva, 272. 

Date, S. G„ 386, 65(n). 

Date, Y. R„ 386, 67(n). 

Ddthdvamsa, 340. 

Datia, 60, 662. 

Dattatreya, 354. 

Dauhsadhunika, 277. 
Dauhsddhasadhanika, 274. 

Daulatabad, 162, 185. 


See also Dcvagiri. 

Dauvdrikas, 277. 

Dnvanagerc, 163, 183, 192. 

Dawar, 3. 

Daya, 289, 293. 

Dayabhatja, 287, 288, 293, 295, 296, 333, 
338. 

Dayapala, 320. 

Do, S. K., 300, 310, 321, 381, 4(n). 

Dobal, 133. 

Deccan, 27, 35, 36, 42, 50, 53, 61, 63, 64, 
66, 68, 70, 107. 161, 165, 166, 168, 1.73, 
174, 179, 180, 182, 183, 185, 188, 189, 
195, 196, 198-225, 278, 282, 316, 402, 
404. 

Dynasties of Eastern, 198-225. 

Sec also Dakshinnpalha. 

Dcccnni miniatures, 642. 

Deccan College Postgraduate and Re¬ 
search Inslilute, Poona, MSS. Cata¬ 
logues of, 386, 66(n). 

Debar, 609. 

Delhana, 394. 

Delhi, 4, 11, 14, 52, 54, 81, 82, 83, 81, 85, 
86, 91, 94, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 118, 119 120 12!, 122, 130-160, 
195, 196, 21)3, 208, 232, 309. 

Delvadn, 20. 

Dclmnl, 593. 

Dennayaka, 191. 

Dcodhais, 382. 

Doogarh, 532, 538. 

Deoguna (Jaso Slate), 563. 

Dera, 11. 

Deopara inscription, 37. 

Dora Ismail Khan, 117. 

DesaladevT, 310. 

Desna, 279, 283. 

Desa-salattu-fja rular, 525. 

Deshpande, V. N.' 387, 89(n). 
Deshpande, Y. K, 387, 8.1 (n). 

Dost, 344, 373. 

Desi-gana, 432, 

Daslndwamald, 318, 347. 

Dasopadosa, 305, 514. 

Devi, 548, 652. 

Dcul-Clmranis , 544. 

Deva, 332. 

Devabhadra, 345. 

Devabbata, 106. 

Dcvachandra, 345, 

Dcvacharya, 441. 

Devada, 88-89. 

Deva-dasis, 401, 495. 

Devadatta, 211. 

Devaditya, 48. 

Devagiri. 81, 105, 185-197, 200, 201, 202, 
282, 329, 335. 

Devagrama, 29. 

Dovagupta, 49. 

Deva Kavi, 370. 

Devakot, 124, 

Devakafa, 207. 

Devakulikii, 589. 

DevaladevI, 81, 195. 

Devala-Vada, 429. 
Devalaya-chakravarti, 627. 
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Dcvala Raya, 373. 

Dcvanauda, 301, <124. 

Devnnalhan, 171. 

DcvanKaiin, 660. 

Dovannabltnlln (Devaiia, Dovauanda, 
Dcvafiana), 287, 295, 331, 338. 
Dcvapala (Knehchhapaghala), 56. 
Dcvapala (Pala), 26, 35, 415, 435, 730. 
Neva pa la (Paramara), 71, 80, 190. 
Dcvapala (Raahlrnkuta), 50. 
Devarndii/ar, 495. 

Dcvariija (Clinhamana)—See Vijadn. 
Dovuraia (Pnrumara), 73, 74. 
Devarakshila, 54. 

Devus, 41, 42, 154. 

Dovasvamin, 483. 

Dovnsuri, 311, 33(5, 433, 434. 
Dcvnvnvanna 57. 

Devendnt Ganin, 38(5, 434. 

Dovetail’,p Stiri, 34(5, 433. 
Devendrtwarmnn, 58. 

Devi, 324, 330. 

Devi Jagadamba, 567. 

Devikotn, 417. 

Devisataka, 324. 

Devotional Poems, 304. 

Dewas, 69. 

Pewbul —See Devavnrma. 
Dhnmrthaladeva, 79, 87, 

Dhatnnitt, 341. 

D 1 uimmachaHi/a-fippana , 349. 
DhnmntakiUi, 340. 

Dhammasiri, 342. 

Dhammnvilasa-Dhammaaattha, 343. 
Dhammavaesachudamai.ii, 349. 
Dbamaaka, 221. 

Dana-kfinda, 385. 

Dhamck stupa, 641. 

Dhnnanjaya (Srulalurti), 300, 318, 325, 
334, 385. 

Dhnttapala (Poel), (57. 

Dhanapatigrama, 739. 

Dhandhuka (Paramara), 67, 72, 74. 
Dhandlvuka, 345. 

Dhnnosa, 320. 

Dhanesvara, 344. 

Dhartga, 56, 58, 61. 

Dhangan, 94. 

Dhaitika (Paramara), 73. 

Dhankhel, 46. 

Bhanshi, 45. 

Dhanush(ra, 526. 

Dbar, 85, 171, 656. 

Dhara, 59, 66, 71, 85, 171, 172, 315, 317, 
322, 331, 434, 658. 

DhdrmHha (bathing chambers), 490. 
Dharalladeva-varman, 220, 221. 
Dharanamahadevi, 216. 

DharanJndra, 215. 

Dharaayis, 406. 

Dharaptvnrahn (Paramara), 72, 
Dliaravarsha (Clihindaka NSga), 2.15, 
216, 218, 219, 220. 

Dharavarsha (Paramara), 72, 73, 77, 78, 
79, 105, 108, 121. 

Dhuresvara, 287, 290, 295, 331. 
Phari“Srrjnana, 423. 


Dftoniia, 269, 270, 331, 3 94. 
Dhamtabhyudaya, 302. 
Dharmadhikamna, 275. 

Dha rmddhi It arm, 278. 

Dharmddhyaksha, 276, 279, 334, 385. 
Dharmaghosha Suri, 433, 434. 
Dharmakal'a, 416. 

Dharmakarmadhikiin, 274. 
Dharmakumara, 302. 

Dhartnamegha, 405. 

Dharmalurli, 420, 

Dharnuimrita, 371, 

Dharmanatha, 384. 

Dharmapala (Pala), 25, 33, 43, 415, 638. 
DharmapaJa (Yadu), 55. 
Dkcmnapartknhd, 305, 349. 
Dharmapmdhdna, 274. 

Dharmaraja, 610, 611, 612. 
Dharmnrajika stupa, 422. 
Dhanmsarmabhyiiclaya, 384. 
Dhannasdstra, 288, 330-336, 338. 
Dharntasokn, 266. 

Dharma-Thakur, 402. 

Dharmavamsa, 749. 

Dhannavardhana, 346. 

Dhannaviinyam, 254. 
Dharmoclayana-varma-deva, 154, 
Dhannottara, 419. 

Dharwar, 35, 161, 162, 105, 168, 173, 178, 
182, 185, 187, 188, 192, 215, 625, 668. 
Dharyagrama, 38. 

Dhatupatha, 320. 

Dhdluvritti, 319. 

Dhavala (Chaulukya), 79, 396. 

Dhavala, 354. 

Dhekkarl, 28, 44. 
phekkariya, 29, 

Dhillika —See Delhi. 

Dhlratara, 224, 

Dhlrfl, 65. 

Dholka, 79, 80. 

Dhonclo Raclumatha, 442. 

Dhor, 118, 120. 

Dhoti, 486. 

Dhoyi, 40, 303. 

Dhruvabhafa (Paramara), 72. 
Dhruvananda, 424. 

Dhruvosvara, 200. 

Dhumar, 680. 

Dhvaja-slavibha, 616. 

Dhvani, 321, 323, 324. 

Dhvartikara, 321, 323. 

Dhvanyahka, 325. 

Dhyanabhadra, 471. 

Dhymuis, 411. 

Dhyanl-Buddhas, 411, 412. 

Diclactic and Satiric Poems, 304-305. 
Didactic Works, 346. 

Didda (Queen), 666, 

Digambara(s), 301, 311, 313, 318, 327, 
349. 

Digvijaya-Rama, 441. 

Dikhu, 44, 45. 

Dikpdlas, 644. 

Dlksha-bodhe, 370. 

Dikshit, K. N. 609, 636, 637 , 640, 699 
221 (n). 
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Dilwara, 597, 060. 

Dima, 311, 385. 

Dimaslu, 734. 

Dinajpur, 650. 

Dinakara (Guhila), 91. 

Dinapoi'o, 32. 

Dinapur, 52. 

Dinai’kotah, 93. 

Dipakalikd, 29G. 

Dipaladin, 424. 

Dipal Har, 93. 

Dipalpur, 153, 155. 

Dipankara, 330. 

Dipankara Srijnana, 27, 45, 417, 
Dipa-omhsa, 340. 

Diptarasa, 311. 

Dirghnrnva, 224. 

Disorder, Internal, 140-142. 

Divakara Bhatta, 335. , 

Divakara Pnndita, 737, 763. 

Divva, 28, 29, 34. 

Dooh, 54, 118, 119, 120, 121, 130, 135, 137, 
141, 142, 140, 150. 

Dodda Basappa, 024, G28, 029, 630. 

Dodda Vasavanna, 628. 

Doha. 349, 350. 

D ohasara—See Yognsdm. 

Domesday Survey, 244. 

Comma, 199. 

Dommanapala, 39. 

Domir, 165. 

Dopichha simlm, 539, 549. 

Dorasamudra, 68, 1G6, 175, 177, 178, 183, 
186, 189, 194, 196, 228, 229, 230, 
244, 247, 283. 

Dorava(U. 194. 

Dosha, 323, 

Double dmalaka, 561, 562. 

Draksharama, 207, 373. 

Drama, 309-312, 325. 

Dramas, Allegorical, 312. 

Dramas, Irregular, 312. 

Dramaturgy, 325. 

Dramila, 177. 

Dramila-gana, 432, 

Draupadi, 310, 375, 610. 
Drtmpadhvayamvara, 310, 

Dravida, 530,' 531, 533, 556, 610, Oil, 612, 
613, 014, 615, 616, 617, 621, 623, 624. 
Dravida Sanghn, 429. 

Dravida Vimatia, 610. 

Dravidian dialecls. 357. 

Dravyacrunasamgrdl in, 328. 

Dwi vvdlankdnij 435. 

Dridhaprahara, 185, 196, 197. 

DrishtS.nla-patha, 354, 

Drishtaniasataka, 304. 
‘Dualism-monism’, 461. 

Dubkund, 56, 57, 66. 

Dudahi, 575, 659. 

Dudakhut— See Dugdbaghata. 

Duel. 491. 

Dugdhaphata, 99. 

Dugga (Tribhuvanamalla), 198, 223. 
Dulmi, 606. 

Dulucha, 102. 

Dumme, 194, 228. 


Dungarpur, 66, 73, 79, 687. 

Duvga, 598, 606, 

Dui'gapura, 191. 

Durgasiiiiha, 320 
Durghatavritti, 319. 

Dnrinya(s), 198. 

Puvlabha (Chahamana), 82 
Durlabharaja (Author), 330. 
Durlabharaja (Chahamana), 74, 81. 
Durlabharaja (Cbaulukya), 67 , 74. 
Durlabharaja III—See Diisala (Chfiha- 
mann). 

Duroisello, 773. 

Dii.sala (Chahamana), 82. 

Dusala (Paramara), 73, 

DushtasSdhya, 274. 

Dfita, 276. 

Duta-Kavyns, 303. 

DiUahctada. 312. 

D u adttsa k osasaiii </ r<t ha, 318. 
Dvaitadvaiia, 337. 

Dvarasamudra, 439, 623, 629. 
Dviiupakoka, 317. 

Dvisandhdna, 300, 318. 

Dvith/a Rdjatnravqini. 103, 30(n). 
Dvydsraya, 75, 308. 309. 
Dvorapavardhana, 29, 36. 

Dwaralca (Dvaravalipura), 184, 196, 
354. 

E 

Early History of Kamarupa, 159, 12(n), 
East India, 215, 223, 238, 

Eastern Chalukyas, 375. 

Eilovattc, 182, 188. 

Edgerton, 385, 28(n). 

Edrisi, 734. 

Egypt, 159. 

Ekdksharakosa, 317. 

Ekalingaji inscription, 91. 

Ekamra —See Bhuvanoswar. 

Ekanta, 445. 

Eastern Gahgns, 444. 

Ekantada Rnmayya, 181, 183. 
Ekasilanapavi—See Wnrangal. 

Eka.vn.1i, 325. 

Ekibhavstotra, 435. 

Ekorama, 367. 

Elephant sports and the Indian polo, 
490. 

Elcphanta cavo, 586, 

Elephant's tusks (or ivory), 517. 

Eli, 521. 

Elimalai, 529. 

Eliot, Charles, 471, 110 (n). 

Ellichpur, 195. 

Elliot, H, M. 18, 23. 8(n), 159, 15(n). 
Ellora, 616, 641, 653, 688, 670, 670, 078, 
681, 682, 683. 

Eluganti Peddanna, 376. 

Elwin, V., 380. 

Em liar, 440. 

Endle, 380. 

Engal A]yar, 439. 

England, 244. 

Epnayiraro, 240, 
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Epics, 356, 508. 

Kpk/raphia !ndo-Moxlemica, 160, 28(n). 
Era, 198. 

Erambaragc, 175, 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 
182, 185, 187, 188, 191, 215. 

Ercynnga (Iloysala), 08, 174, 175, 227, 
233. 

Erivariyam, 252. 

Errakot, 215. 

Erclupathu, 363. 

Etfiwah, 15, 52, 54, 119. 

Errana, 374. 

Europe, 260, 520, 690. 

Exotic Type temples, 634. 

1 . 

Fables, 316. 

Fakhr-i-Mudabbir, 504. 

Fakhr-ud-dtn Mubarak Shah, 504. 
Fandarinn, 517, 520. 

Far East, 230. 

Farrukhabad, 135, 150. 

Farruklizad, 94. 

Fatchpur, 15, 52, 54, 574. 

Fatebpur Sikri, 426. 

Falimid (branch), 468. 

Feni, 154. 

Fergu.sson, 534, 535, 541, 640, 694, 
17(n), 697, 117(n), 698, 157, 159(n) 
etc:.; 699, 196, J97(n) etc. 

Fcrrand, 528. 

Fights ol birds and beasts and pigeon- 
flights, 491. 

Fiqh, 504. 

Fire, 271, 272. 

Firishta, 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 15, 16, 23, 7(n), 48, 
97, 1.15, 121. 

Firishta, 103, 20(n), 28. 

Firozabad, 350. 

FIruz:, 1.36. 

Flruzkuh, 97, 130. 

FIruz Shah (Sultan), 44, 195. 

Fishermen, 476. 

Fleet, J. F. 170, 183, 2(n), 197, l(n). 
Flywhisks, 517. 

Foliated star-shaped plan, 603. 
Formation da la langue marathe, 386, 
67 (n). 

‘Forty’, 137, 138, 139. 

Foundation o/ Muslim Rule in India, 
159, I0(n), 

Friar John ol Monlo Corvino, 487. 
Fufal, 518. 

FutuImsSaldtin, 160, 2l(n). 

G 

Gachchhas, 431. 

Gadaba, 380. 

Gadaba-Savara, 378. 

GadOdhara, 320. 

Gadng, 185, 186, 625, 628, 668. 
Gadaraghaffa, 78. 

GadharnapdalUi 85, 

Gadhapati Valanadeva, 84, 85. 
Gadhinagax‘a—^ec Kanauj. 


Gadhipura —See Kanauj. 

Gadia, 217, 218. 

Gadyachintumani, 313. 

Gadyakarndm rita, 247, 313. 

Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 331. 
Gaganaghosha, 417. 

Gaganasiva, 424. 

Gahadavalas, 30, 32, 37, 38, 49, 50, 51-55, 
58, 59, 62, 64, 65, 67 , 83, 95, 101, 105, 
109, 118, 119, 122, 130, 135, 150, 244, 
333, 477. 

Administrative Organisation of, 276. 
Gahinlnalha, 353, 386. 

Gait, 159, 12(n). 

Gajabahu, 262, 263. 

Gajabandh deha, 75. 

Gajapati, 274, 276. 

Gajapnti, 51. 

Gaiasiihha (Chahamana), 87, 544, 549. 
Gakkhars, 9, 118, 124, 125, 139. 
Galnganatha, 598. 

Gallesvara temple, G02. 
Gallitipyaka-ihi'fiftJ/a, 44. 

Gambhiraslha, 98. 

Gampola, 267. 

Gana, 330. 

Ganapamba, 202. 

Ganapatlia, 319. 

Ganapati (General), 168, 515, 589, 597. 
Ganapati (Kachchhapaghata), 58. 
Ganapati (Kakatlya), 187, 188, 189, 192, 
'193, 200, 201, 202, 207, 223, 248 258. 
Ganapatyas, 357. 

Ganaratnamuliodadhi, 318, 319. 
Ganastha, 276. 

Ganda, 58. 

Ganjagopaia, 257. 

Ganclak, 47 
Ganjappaya, 168. 

Gandaraditya, 236. 

Gandaraditya (Silahara), 176, 180, 184. 
Gariclar—Dinakara, 168. 

Gandharan monastery shrine, 576. 
Gandharavadi (Gandhatapati, Gandha- 
radhi), 224, 540. 

Gandharva, 303. 

Gandhi, L. B„ 396, t(n), 

Gandi, 538, 554, 555, 556, 557, 559, 560, 
'562, 563, 578. 

Gandu—See Govinclaraja II. 

Ganesa, 549, 606, 611, 652. 

Ganesa (temples), 680, 682. 

Ganesa rathns at Mahabalipuram, 555. 
Gahcsvara, 48. 

Gangs, 14, 25, 30, 31, 32, 36, 37, 47, 53, 
58, 66, 92, 95, 121, 123, 135, 142, 147, 
151, 200, 208, 212, 238, 239, 276, 295, 
331 334. 

Gahgadeva (of Karad), 176. 

Gahgadeva (of Mithila), 48. 
Gahgaclhara, 168. 

Gangaikondachola-puram, 53, 171, 238, 
241, 244, 245 . 246, 248, 249, 618, 620, 
621. 

Gahgaikondapufam, 669. 

Gahga—-Mahadevl, 218. 

Gahgamarujalam, 174, 
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Gangai'aja, 175, 230. 

Garinas, 30, 31, 32, 53, 161, 162, 180, 181, 
188, 200, 204, 212, 213, 226, 230, 235, 
261, 2G3, 265, 266, 267, 325. 

The Eastern, 205-209. 

Ganga Sahani, 223. 

Gangasimha, 57 
Gangalalaka, 263. 

Gangavadi (pa<;li), 166, 169, 170, 172, 175, 
178, 183, 226, 227, 228, 229, 234 , 235, 
244, 245. 

Gangavatarana relief, 682. 

Ganga-Yamuna, 604. 

Gangesa, 336, 464. 

Gangeya, 428. 

Gangeyadeva (KaJachuri), 25, 26, 27, 
58, 61, 62, 65, 66, 67, 92, 166, 213. 
Gangeyadeva (Somavarhsl), 48. 

Gangeya Sahara, 195, 201. 

Ganguly, M., 538, 694, 19(n). 

GanRim, 65, 66, 181, 207, 211, 223. 
“Carbha-Chaitya”, 638. 

Garbhaqnlui, 539, 540, 545, 566, 569, 572, 
642, 652. 

Gardiz!, 13, 23. 

Gargachandra, 100. 

Garga-Yavanas, 159. 

Garh Mandaran, 145, 212. 

Garhwa, 656, 657, 

Garo, 380. 

Garo-Jaintia, 145. 

Garuda, 184, 197, 221, 511, 750. 

Garuda Puranu, 330. 

Gathakosa, 346. 

GfitJms, 344, 345, 346, 353, 387. 
Gauda(s), 27, 28, 32, 33, 37, 38, 42, 43, 
44, 47, 52, 53, 61, 62, 08, 74, 106, 172, 
181, 186, 211, 317, 417. 

Gaudapura, 37. 

Caudiya, 322. 

Gaudiya Vaishnavas, 383. 

Gauhati, 42, 43, 44, 145. 

Gaulla, 526. 

Gauhnika, 277, 

Gaui*, 123. 

Gaur and Panduah, 159, 12(n). 

Gaurl, 316, 329, 464. 

Gauri temple, 555. 

Gautama, 505. 

Gautama-Dharma-sastm, 474. 

Gautama Dharma-sutra, 335. 

Gdvunda, 280, 281, 283. 

Gaya and Buddha Guy ft, 471, G9(n). 
Gayakarna, 59, 64, 76, 89. 
Gayn-mandala, 27, 28, 31, 33, 49, 54. 
GayasukurnMa-rasu, 394, 396. 

Geiger, 267, l(n), 268, ll(n). 

Genwal Principles of Hindu Jurispru¬ 
dence, 296, 4(n). 

Geschichie des Buddhismus, 470, 24(n), 
Ghantfikarna, 445. 

Gharpure, J. R,, 296, 9(n). 

GRataika, 111. 

Ghaijtai temple, 572, 

Ghaflka-st lianas, 526. 

Ghaiiyala Inscription, 396, 3(n). 


Ghnznavids, 1-23, 26, 58, 61, 95, 116, 
117, 118, 503. 

Ghazni, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 

16, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 50, 51, 36, 58, 

67, 74, 79, 81, 92, 93, 91, 95, 96, 97, 

102, 109, 111, 113, 117, 118, 119, 121, 
322, 124, 125, 130, 131, 132, 51.3. 
Ghatage, A. M., 386, 5G(n). 
Ghiyus-ud-dln— See Shams-ud-dln 
Muhammad. 

Ghiyas-ud-din ’Iwaz, 40, 44, 207. 
Ghiyas-ud-diu Tughluq, 48, 92, 203. 
Ghor, 139. 

Ghoshal, U. N„ 284, 8(n), 285, 8(n), 286, 
55 (n). 

Ghughula, 80. 

Ghur (ids), 3, 10, 95, 96, 109, 113, 116, 
117-118, 119, 120, 124-125, 130, 159. 
Ghumli, 587, 588, 595. 

Ghuri, 504. 

Ghui’yo, G. S-, 505, 26 (n). 

GidrxsiuRi, 205. 

Ginger, 517. 

Girl, 93. 

Girija-Kalyana, 370_. 

Giritala—See Gangalalaka. 

Girnar, 394, 576, 662. 

Gitayovinda, 40, 302, 309, 337, 360, 430, 
648. 

Gita, 437. 

Gitarthasaiiu/raha, 437. 

Giyaspur, 158. 

Glan-dar-ma, 419. 

The Glory that, was Gurjaradesa, 396, 
3(n). 

Goa, 75, 78, 162, 167, 175, 177, 178, 181, 
182, 183, 185, 186, 189, 191, 192. 
Godavari, 66, 103, 170, 177, 173, 200, 
201, 203, 206, 207, 238 249. 

Code, P. IC, 300, 323, 385, 32(n). 
Godraha, 80. 

Godhra (Godahaya), 349. 

Godwav, 79, 86, 87, 88. 

Gokama (-choda), 65, 199. 

Gokuladeva, 44. 

Gola, 329. 

Gomal, 117. 

Gondcsvara, 602. 

Gonanda, 349. 

Gonda, 50, 52. 

Gondi, 378, 380. 

Gonds, 477. 

Gohgiraia (Chaulukya), 74. 

Gohka I, 174, 

III 182. 

Gonna, 172, 198. 

Gooly, 180, 186. 

Gop, 583. 

Gopadri-—See Gwalior. 

Gopaka-paltana—See Goa. 

Gopal, 146. 

Gopala (of Assam), 43. 

Gopala (Kachehhapaghala), 57, 58, 60, 
Gopjala (Pala), 33. 

Gopfda (Rashtralruta), 50, 51. 

Gopala (Vassal), 58, 63. 

Gopala (writer), 270, 284, 295, 
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Gopala III, 32. 

Gopala (III?), 692. 

Gopala- Krishna, 442. 

Gopalpur, 424. 

Gop class, 588. 

Gop'is, 403, 435, 436. 

Go)) type, 586. 

Gopiirtnn, 533, 610, Oil, 614, 616, 617, 

619, 622,. 670. 

Govii, 355. 

Gomel, 593. 

Goruk.nhu-i.iiUl, 386, 73(n). 

Gorkhali, 381. 

Corahh-Bodli, 361. 

Gorakh-nnth, 352, 353, 361. 

Gorakhpur, 52, 66. 

Go raliiiha-Amarartathu-Samvada, 353. 
Govaksha-natha (Gorakh-nath), 359. 
Gornvadevarasa, 178. 

Gnvardhnna (poet), 303. 

Govardhnna, 32, 34, 331, 436. 

Gove—See Goa. 

Govindas'lianc 1 ra (of Kanaui), 30, 37, 

49, 52, 53, 54, 59, 02, 65, 95, 101, 

276, 311, 332, 333, 348. 

Govindaohandva (of Van gala), 25, 32, 

33, 328. 

Gnvinclachanclra (Gahmfavfda), 443. 
Govinclachanclra-wi/iftni, 427. 

Govindnpiila, 33, 37, 54. 

Govindapur, 212. 

Govindaraja (Chahnmana), 84, 114, 134, 

159, 

Govindaraja II (Chfihamnna), 81. 
Govindaraja (commentator), 287, 295, 

331, 332, 334, 335, 338. 

Govindaraja (Governor), 109, 110, 111, 

112, 113, 199. 

Govindarasa, 174, 

Govindavada (-varUi, 173. 183. 
Grafts-pa-mlha-yas-—See Anantaklrtti, 
Gruhagnnita, 329. 

Grammar, 319-320, 332, 342,-343, 345, 
346-347, 511, 512. 

Granthasdhah, 355. 

Greek, 316, 

Grihastha, 332. 

Grousset, R., 670. 

Gudapura, 106, 107, 

Gvdhn-mantlapa, 580, 590. 

Gndimallam, 614, 

Gudpa, 664, 

Guhesvara, 370. 

Guhilas (lots), 72. 73. 78, 81, 83, 85, 87, 
89-92. 103. 109. 134. 

Guhilanulros (Guhilots), 477. 

Guhram. 112. 114, 118, ''32. 

Guild (of horse-dealers), 525. 

Gujaral (Guijaravlshava), 20, 59. 03, 64, 

66, 67 68. 69, 70, 71, 72 73 74*81. 83, 

85, 86 88, 90, 104, 106. 108. 114. 118, 

119, 121, 134. 162. 171, 173, 188, 189, 

190. 191, 1.92. 193. 194. 195. 294. 298, 

301, 309. Si2, 318. 320. 326 349, 353, 

398 402 435. 517 518 521 524 579. 

583. 642 643, 656, 662, 663, 666, 687. 

GujarSta, 389. 
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Gujarati, 315, 675. 

Gujarati, book and textile illustrations, 
642. 

Gujarati language, 389. 

Gujarati-Marwari-Mai wi, 389. 

Gujarati miniatures, 671, 679. 

“Guj jaiatta”, 389. 

Gulbarga, 167. 

Gulf of Cambay, 517. 

Gulliana (I,ohara), 101. 

Gumani, 304. 

Guua, 322, 323, 324. 

Guuachaudra, 344, 397, 435. 

Gunadhya, 313, 314. 

Gunakama, 45. 

Gunakamadeva II, 46. 
Gunapriyadharmapatnl, 754. 

Gunda, 199. 

Gunda-Mahadevx, 218. 

Gundamaya, 171. 

Guntur, 165, 200, 201, 203, 611, 

Guptas, 274, 276, 285, 330, 554, 642, 646, 
663, 664, 665. 

Guptas of Jayapura, 48-49. 

Gupta temples, 533, 611, 

Gut'don, 380. 

Curjara(s), 42, 64, 69, 86, 89, 106, 162, 
163, 164, 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 186, 
190, 211, 389, 524, (578. 
“Gurjurntra”, 389. 

Gurjara Pratlhara, 577. 

Gurgi Masaun, 573, 574. 

Guru Gambluramati, 472. 

Gurun (Gorang), 751. 

Gur Khan, 117. 

Gumparninpardy 440. 

Guttal, 188, 191. 

Gutlas, 188, 191. 

Gulti—See Gooty. 

Guvala II, 176. 

Guvaladeva II, 175. 

Gridhrakuta, 759. 

Gwalior, 18, 56, 57, 60, 66, 85, 109, 119, 
120, 131, 134, 135, 144, 146, 147, 159, 
555, 656. 

Gwalior Namah, 159, 16(n), 

H 

Habib, M., 103, 27(n). 

Haidara, 102. 

Habibullah, A. B, M., 159, 10(n), 160, 
50 (n). 

Hadacalli, 162, 192. 

Hadda, 665. 

Badbarnmaut, 522. 

HadTlh. 504. 

Haidarabad, 21. 

Haig, W., 23, 7(n), 160, 44(n), 
Haihayas, 104, 167, 169, 171, 205. 656, 
659. 

TMkhu, 368. 

HaiviavuHharana, 350. 

“HtVdr Bachharer Purd.na BMnSlS 
Phdshm/ Bauddku Gan O Doha ” 
358. 

Ha jib TugbStigln, 95, 
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Haji Dabir, 160, 23(n). 

Plainer, 133. 

Hula, 303. 

Ilalabid, 627, 634 
Ilalasige 12000, 176. 

Halayudha, 40, 331, 334, 33.1, 330, 385. 
Haider, R. R„ 303, 27(n). 

Halebid, 631, 632, 633, 068, 669. 
Halebidu, 633. 

Ilalsasige 12000, 165. 

Hamirpur, 146 

Hammlra (Chahamana), 71, 72, 85, 86, 
324. 

Hammlra (Guhila), 91, 92. 

Hammlra (Mlechchha), 312. 
Havnniramadamardana, 311. 
Ilammira-Mahdkdvya, 84, 85, 110, 111, 

113, 115, 159, 7(n), 492. 
Hammlravarman, 60. 

Hammuka, 75. 

Ham?apala (Guhila), 89. 
llariifjavaii, 760. 

Iianamkonda, 179, 198. 

Hanasoge, 431. 

Hangal, 597. 

HansI, 67, 82, 83, 93, 94, 112, 118, 136, 
148. 

Hansur Taluk, 431. 

Hanuman, 197, 363. 

Ilamrhgal (Hangal), 175, 180, 181, 183, 
186, 188, 192, 229, 281. 

Hapta-Hindu (Saptn-Sindhu), 469. 

Kara (pantheon), 320, 464. 
Haracharitachintdmani, 300. 

Haradat'a —See Hardat. 

Haradatta, 474, 499, 505. 

I-Iaradatta (Poet), 319, 335. 

Barak ali-ndtaka, 83, 310. 

Hdralatd. 332, 334. 

Haralhalli, 626. 

Harapaladeva, 190. 

Haraprasad Sastri, M. M. 35S, 361. 
Harava.lt, 317. 

Hardat, 13, 23. 

Hardy, 373. 

Hari, 30. 

Hari (pantheon), 320, 355. 

Harianah, 148. 

HariBhadra Suri, 309, 345, 349. 
Harichandra, 384. 

Harideva, 746. 

Havjhara, 302, 336, 367, 576. 

Hari-Hara image, 763. 
Harihara-mahatva, 370. 

Harikaladcva Ranavankamalla, 41, 42. 
H'arijit, 748. 

IJarilllavivarana, 320. 

Harlnalha, 33i. 

Haritpala (of Bayana), 55. 

Haripala (General), 194, 197. 

Hariraja (Chaharnana), 83, 84, 104, 113, 

114, 119, 120. 

Hariraja (Kachchhapaghata), 57, 60. 
Hariraja (Kaurava), GO, 

Hariraja (Lohara), 97. 

Harischanch’a (Chhindaka), 218, 
Hariachandra (Gfihadavala), 55, 135. 


Harischandra (Paramara), 71. 
Hanschandra-Kiivya, 370. 
llari(a).simlia, 47, 48. 

HariMiiihadeva, 385. 

Hari Singh, 382. 

Harita, 481. 

Ilarivamsa, 375. 

Harisvara, 444. 

Harivarman, 30, 34, 35, 47. 
Haii-varman II, 742. 

Hari-varman IV, 744, 745. 

Ilarivilasa, 300. 

Harivyasadeva, 441. 

Harsar, 664. 

Ilar.sha (Lohara), 98, 99, 100, 308, 605. 
llarrJia-charila, 306, 307. 

Ilarshadatta, 210, 211. 

Harshadeva, 46. 

Harshadinalu, 585. 

Ilarsliagiri, 660. 

Ilarshapala, 34, 43. 

Har.slm-vardhana, 414. 

Har&ha-varman, 736. 

Harsha-vannan III, 763, 

ITarshe, R. G. 386, 67 (n). 
liar wan, 665, 666. 

Hasan Arnal, 122. 

ITasan Nizami, 50, 113, 114, 159. 

Hasan Qarlugh, 133, 137, 142, 143. 
Hasson, 175, 177, 194, 633. 

Hastimalla, 435. 

Haslyayurveda, 329. 

Hasyachiidamani, 311. 

Hatha-Yoga, 463. 

Haveri, 188, 626. 

Hawking, 492. 

Hazabbnr-ud-dtn Hasan Arnal, 59. 
Hazara Rama Temple, 671. 

Hazra, R, C. 330. 

Hellenistic Gandharn influence, 661, 
665, 667, 

Hemachandra, 76, 77, 269, 270, 284, 298, 
301, 302, 308, 309, 315, 317, 318, 320, 
322, 323, 325, 326, 327, 338, 345, 346, 
347, 348, 349, 350, 391, 392, 434, 435. 
Hemachandra Suri, 433. 

Hernadpanti, 193, 335, 603. 

Hemadri, 187, 189, 193, 195, 196, 223, 334, 
335, 338. 

Hcmantasena, 36, 

Hemmadi—See Permadi. 

Hendari—-Raya, 192. 

Herat, 6, 10,' 117, 124. 

Hcrtel, 315, 385, 27 (n), 

Hijabr-ud-dln Hasan Adlb, 122. 
Himagiri, 664. 

Himalayan Art, 642, 649, 666. 

Himalayas, 47, 142, 300, 534, 606, 663. 
Himsa, 288. 

Hindi Chawp&i, 359. 

Hinduism and Buddhism, 471, 1Q(n). 
Hindu Kush, 3, 130, 503. 

Hindu Law, 296, 8(n). 

Hindu Power, Revival of, 1.44-148. 
Hindu Revenue System , 286, 55(n). 
Hindu Rule, Causes of the Collapse of, 
125-128. 
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HTnayanu, 405, 413. 

Ilingloji Mata, 593. 

Hiraj— See Itariraja (Cliahamana). 
Hiralal, 218, 221, 31(n), 33; 225, 36(n), 
44 etc. 

Iliraman Munshi, 159, 16(n). 

Hirohalla, l(i!). 

Hirlh and Rockhill, 506, 87 (n). 

I-lisam-lid-din 'Iwaz Khalil, 133, 13!, 
159. 

Hissar, 82, 93, 109. 

Historical Kavya, 300, 300, 307. 
Historical Poems, 300-309. 

History oj Assam, 159, 12(n). 

History oj Buddhism in Bengal (in 
Bengali), 409, 17(n). 

(A Short) History oj Ceylon, 268, 12(n). 
(The Early) History oj Ceylon, 208, 
12(n), 

(A) History oj Hindu Political Theories, 

284, 8(n). 

(A) History oj Indian Political Ideas, 

285, 9(n). 

History of Kanauj, 285, 37(n). 

History of the Mediaeval School oj 
Indian Logic, 470, 22 (n). 

History oj Orissa, 100, 27(n), 095, 33{n). 
History of the Mongols, 159, l()(n). 
History of the Paramara Dynasty, 102, 
11 (n), 103, 28 (n). 

History of Rajputana, 103, 27 (n). 

(A) History of South India, 233, 4(n), 
255, 5a (n), 

Hitavddins, 524. 

Hitopadeia, 31G. 

Hiuen Tsang, 33. 

Hivale, S., 380. 

Ho, 378. 

Hodivala, S. H. 23, 5(n). 

Hoffmann, J. 380. 

Hoisington, H. R. 307. 

Ho-ldon fu, 522. 

Hollavur, 215. 

I-Iooghly, 32, 33, 36, 145, 206, 207, 208, 
212, 208. 

Hormuz, 521, 524, 

Hosagunda, 188. 

Hoshangabad, 70, 71. 

Hospel, 107. 

Howroih, 159, 10 (n). 

Hoysala(s) [Poysala(s)], 68, 70, 174, 
175, 177, 178, 180, 181, 182, 183, 180, 

187, 188, 189, 192, 193, 194, 195, 200, 

201, 203 , 226-233, 244, 246, 247, 248, 
249, 257, 258, 259, 200, 313, 402, 429, 

623, 624, 628, 629, 630, 631, 632, 688. 

Origin of the, 226-227. 

Early Kings, 227-232. 

Administrative Organisation, 283. 
(The) Haysala Vamsa , 233, 4(n), 
Hoysalosvara Temple, 631, 633, 609. 
Hormos, 259, 

Hridayadhara, 332. 

Hridayasira, 558. 

Hu-chVia (Gujarat), 486. 
Huchchimalligudi, 598. 

Hulqgu Khan, 143, 144, 


Huiakki Bhasknra, 377. 

Huligore, 187, 188, 191. 

Hulla, 430. 

Hulluri, 177. 

Humcha, 177, 178, 180, 199. 

Huna (-Mandala), 63, 74. 

Hunas, 078. 

Hunting, 492, 

Husain, 97. 

Hussain Ambar, 388. 

Hutton, 380. 

Hyderabad, 69, 102, 164, 165, 167, 1G8, 
172, 173, 177, 185, 191, 195, 193, 199, 
201, 203, 237, 352, 354, 372, 624, 668. 
Hyderabad Archaeological Series, 197, 
3(n), 223, 5(n). 

I 

Ibadatkhana, 426. 

Ibn Batuta, 160, 21 (n). 

Ibn Said, 519, 734. 

Ibnu’l-Athir, 23, 7(n). 

Ibrahim (Sultan), 50, 94, 95. 

Ibrahim Alvi, 96. 

Icbchhanldevl, 105. 

Ichehha-sakii, 456. 

Idahgai (left hand), 477. 

Idar, 687. 

Iditurai-«4dtt, 165. 

Idrisi, 493, 497, 517, 520, 521, 529. 

Idu, 440, 

IJiamriga, 310. 

Ikhtiyar-ucl-dln, Ailigln, 137, 138, 139. 
Ikhtiyar-nd-clm Muhammad Bakhtyar 
Khalji, 122-124, 126, 128, 130, 131, 
183, 382. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-din Yuzbak Tugbril Khan, 
42, 44. 

Ikram, M„ 473, 147(n), 507, 189(n). 
Ilcshvakus, 266, 
ilak Khans, 2, 8, 116. 

Ilamandalsm —See Ceylon, 
lianuiridesam, 731. 

Ilahgasoka, 239, 731. 

Ilbaris, 149, 

Iltulmish, 50, 55, 57, 60, 71, 73, 80, 84, 
88, 90, 130-136, 137, 139, 140, 141, 
144, 146, 147, 148, 149, 152, 155, 159, 
160, 191. 503, 504. 

‘Imad-ud-dln Raihan, 140, 142, 143, 160. 
Indarpal, 118, 119. 

India and China, 470, 48(n). 

India in the Fifteenth Century, 529, 71 
(n). 

Indian Architecture, 695, 33 (n). 

Indian Influences on the Literature oj 
Java and Bali, 472, 110(n). 

Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, 
470, 39 (n). 

Indian Philosophy, 473, 144 (n). 

Indian Teachers oj Buddhist. Univer- 
sides, 470, 24(n), 

India’s Contribution to Arabic Litera¬ 
ture, 507, 186(n). 

Indo-Arycm and Hindi, 397, 11 (n), 
Indo-China, 739, 
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Jndo-Javanese literature, 767. 
[ndo-Mongoloids, 378. 

Tndoi'o, 656, 658 

India (pantheon), 271, 300, 309, 315. 
Indra (Thakuri), 4G. 
tndiadhavaln, 49, 

Jndraraala, 434. 

Itidrapala, 43. 

Indraratha, 66, 210, 213, 237. 

Indra&abha (temples), 080, 682. 
Indra&tliana, 52, 310. 

Indra-varman, XI, 747. 

Indumatl, 768. 

Indus, 130, 132. 

Influence of Islam on Indian Cull lira, 
472, 143(n). 

Ihgalaguppe (-kupe), 180. 
Ingaleshwar-Bagevadi, 307. 
Ihgulesvara-bali, 432. 

Inscnptions o] Bengal, 409, 4(n). 
Inscriptions ill Slav ana Beli/ola, 472, 
135(n). 
hishti, 504. 

Introduction to Taulne Buddhism, 409, 
12(n). 

Iramacleva, 170. 

Iran, 143, 678. 

Iranians, 469. 

•Iraq, 15, 92, 143, 260, 520. 

Irattapatfi, 234, 235, 237, 238, 251. 
Irawadi, 772. 

Irechchayan, 170. 

Iron, 522. 

Iron-beams, 519. 

Iron in Ancient India, 528, 49(n). 
Iron-pillar at Dhar, 519. 

Trugaiyan, 169, 170. 

Irnngo Ve), 226. 

Iruiigulachola, 178. 

Irungula—Chola II, 194. 

Irupavirupadu, 450. 

Isami, 100. 

Isana, 445. 
isanadeva, 44. 

Is-haq, 3. 

Ishta-linga, 449. 

Islam, 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 12, 13, 17, 18 22, 
lit, 112, 116, 149, 399, 498, 520, 045, 
Mamie Culture, 102, 12(n), 

Isma'ild), 5, 8, 10, 125. 

Tsma'iliya, 468. 

Is vara, 336, 337. 

Isvarabhatta, 437. 

Jsvara-bbupa, 182, 
isvaraghosba, 28, 44. 

Iswasidclhi, 437. 

Hihiisa dni Aitihdsika, 389, 67(n). 
Ittagi, 627, 668. 

‘Izz-Ud-daulah ‘Abd-ur-Rashld, 94. 

J 

Jabalipura — See Jalor. 

Jabalpur, 60, 61, 63, 194, 575, 659. 
Jadonbhattis— See Yaduvarhsls. 

Jaffna, 267. 

Jagaddala Soma Nayaka 1 , 191, 


Jagaddala, 416, 417, 511. 

J.igaddcva (Kalachuri), 65. 

Jagaddeva (Minister), 108. 

Jagaddeva (Paramara), 08, 69, 75, 175, 
228, 330. 

Jagaddeva (Sanlara), 178, 170, 180, 183, 
190 

Jagadcknbhushana —Sec Dharavarsha. 
Jagadckabhushana Karasniilia, 218. 
Jagadekamalla (Chalukya), 70, L07, 183, 
237, 238. 

Jagadekamalla II, 178,179. 
Jagadekamalla Jayasimha III, 424. 
Jagadckamnlla Pratapachakravartiu, 
329. 

Jagadcva, 103. 

Jagadu, 395. 

Jagadvijaya (Jagatfraya), 264. 

Jagama Rahuta, 192. 

Jacjamolunui, 536, 537, 539, 540, 545, 
546, 547, 548, 549, 550, 552, 553, 55 t, 
555. 

Jagannallui, 440, 551, 054. 
Jaganiiatha-kshetra, 441, 

Jagannalha temple, 207. 

Jagapala, 05. 

./(tf/at, 337. 

.Tngatcliandra Suri, 433. 

Jagalipala, 201. 

.lagdalpur, 214, 235, 210. 

Jaidova, 194. 

.Taimini, 322, 400. 

Jain Ardliamagadhl, 434. 

Jain Aitihdsik Gurjar Kiivi/a Stuhchay, 
397, 23 (n). 

.Tainentira, 319, 320. 

Jain(s) (Jainism), 70, 77, 78, 80, 88, 109, 
113, 120, 168, 180, 181, 226, 229, 230, 

270, 298, 301, 302, 304, 305, 308, 311, 

312, 313, 315, 316, 318, 324, 325, 
326, 327, 329, 336, 344, 345, 346, 348, 

349, 354, 361, 399, 402, 404, 576, 670, 

080, 688. 

Jain Maharashtrt and other Prakrits, 
344-347. 

Jain Mabavlra temple, 577. 

Jain temple-complexes at Dilwara, 580. 
Jain temple at Gimar, 581. 

Jain temple at Lakkundi, 025. 

Jain temple of Meguti, 554. 

Jain temples of Mount Abu, 579. 
Jaintias, 383. 

Jain Writers, 370, 

Jaipal, 95, 115. 

Jaipur, 75, 83, 84, 85, 576, 651, 652, 660. 
Jaipuri, 389. 

Jaisalmer, 19, 326, 327, 350, 

Jaisalnatha Mahadeva, 593. 

Jaiia (Paramara), 105, . 

Jaita, 349. 

Jaitapala, 55. 

Jajtramalla —See Jaitugkleva. 
Jaitrapala —See Jaitugi, 

Jaitrasagara, 85, 

Jaitrasirnha, 492, 

Jaitrasirnha (Chabamana), 71, 85. 
Jaitrasirnha (Guhila), 81, 89, 90. 
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Jaitrasimha (Gcnoial), 135, 18(i. 

Jailra Singh, 159. 

Jailugi (Governor), 193. 

Jailugi (Yadavn), 70, 79, 81, 187-188, 200, 
223. 

Jaitugi II, 191, 202, 

Jailugideva (Paramara), 71, 90, 435. 
Jaiyata, 319. 

Jajalla, 197, 3(n), 213, 218. 

Jajalia II, 65. 

Jajalladeva (ol Ranga), 189. 

Jajalladeva I (ol Raianpur), 53, 05, 176, 
177. 

Jujapellas—See Yajvapalas. 

Jajnagnr, 141. 

Jaipur, 83, 212. 

Jakabba, 164. 

Jalal-ud-dln Firuz, 158. 

Jalal-ud-dln Khalil, 72, 84, 86. 
Jalal-ud-dui Mahmud, 97. 

Jalal-ud-dln Mangbarni, 132, 133, 159. 
jalfd-ud-din Mas'ful, 143. 

Jalal-ud-dln Yaqut, 137, 138. 

Jalandhar (a), 94, 97, 467. 

Jalhana, 192, 305, 300, 308. 

Jalhana, 82. 

Jalor, 73, 80, 82, 83, 87-88, 89. 90, 103, 
134, 147. 

Jalpniguri 44. 

Jamalgarhi, 576. 

Jambhaladulta, 315. 

Jambi, 732. 

Jambulinga, 598. 

JnmbuHvdml-chdriytij 394. 

Jambusvarnin, 394. 

J tint in-1 Hiknyat, 115, l(n). 

Jam! Mosque, 15, 21. 

Jammu, 118. 

Jammu MS (Stein), 385, 38(n). 

Janabai, 355. 

Janamojaya Mahabhavagupla I, 209. 
jatmnnlha, 171. 

.Tanasadhu-varma-deva, 753. 

Janasthafla, 352. 

Jangala-desa, 108 
.Tangamas, 357. 

J&ngha, 538, 557. 

JankI, 13. 

Janmadi-siitra, 457. 

Japila, 49. 

.Janna, 371. 

Jat’Bsandha, 708. 

Jarrelt, 472, lll(n). 

Jasahara-chariu, 349, 

Jasakarna, 91. 

Jasarajn, 107. 

Jnssaka, 101. 

Jalaka stories, 773. 

Jatanpal, 218. 

Jatar detd, 609, 

Jatavarman (Yadava), 29, 34, 43. 62. 
Jatavarman Kulasekhara, 246, 256, 264, 
265. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, 201, 232, 
248, 249, 257-259, 284. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II, 259, 
260. 


Jdlavaiman Sundara Pandya III, 25!). 
Jalavarman Vira Pandya I, 258, 259. 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya II, 259, 200, 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya, 735. 
Jafesvara, 65. 

Jath, 186. 

Jntiga, 184. 

Jatiga II, 167. 

Jdtis, 475, 476. 

Jatoda, 44. 

Jats, 21, 22, 93. 

Jaumara, 320. 

Jaunpur, 55. 

Java, 236, 250, 267, 402, 522, 640, G50, 
678, 734, 748, 749, 753, 754. 762, 763, 
768, 772. 

Javaka, 734. 

JavalUu (Love songs), 373. 

Javanese sculpture, 679. 

Jayabahu, 261, 262. 

Jayabhaya, 750. 

Jayabhima, 47. 

Jayochandra (Gahadnvala), 38, 53, 54, 
55, 105, 107, 119, 298. 

Jayad&man, 385, 40a(n). 

Joyariatta, 330. 

Jayadeva, 40, 302, 303, 309, 324, 337, 436, 
048. 

Jayaclevamaila, 46. 

Jayaditya, 335. 

Jayadralha, 300, 384. 

Jayadurga —Sec Ajaigarh. 

Jayagopa, 265. 

Jayn-Huri-varman, 737. 

Jaya Hari-varman VI, 746, 747. 

.Taya Indra-varman V, 744. 

Jaya Indra-varman VI, 745. 

Jaya Indra-varman VII, 738, 746, 747. 
Jaya Indra-varman VIII, 738, 747. 

Jaya Indra-varman X, 747. 

Jayakama (ol Nepal), 45. 

Jayalcarna, 177. 

Jayakalvang, 752, 753. 

Jayakesin (Kadamba), 75, 172, 175. 
Jayakesin II, 176, 178, 229. 

Jayakesin III, 183, 185, 189. 

Jayaklrti, 326, 327, 346. 

Jayamaiigala, 330. 

Jayanalca, 109, 309, 384. 

Jayananda, 420. 

Jayangondar, 243, 244. 

Jayanta, 301. 

.Tayantasimha, 312, 

Jayantavijaya, 301. 

Jayapala, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Jaya Paramesvara-varma-dova I&vara- 
murti, 743, 744. 

Jaya Paramesvara-varman IV, 747. 
Jayapida, 419. 

Jayapura, 48-49, 84. 

Jayarajadeva, 47. 

Jayarntha, 324, 384. 

Jayarimallfl, 47. 

Javarjunamalla, 47. 

Jayarudramalla, 47. 

Jayasaba (slhal malladeva 47. 

Jayasena, 49. 
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Jayasimha (Chhindaka), 218. 
Jayasimha (of Dandabhukti), 29, 31, 212. 
Jayasimlia (Gulula)—See Jaitrasmrha. 
Jayasimha (Kalacliuii of Checli), 180, 
274. 

Jayasimha (of Kama(a), 36. 

Jayasimha (of Kashmir), 53, 100, 101, 
318. 

Jayasirhha (of Malava), 67, 68, 85, 172, 
204. 

Jayasimha (Sisodiya), 91. 

Jayasimha (of Tripurl), 64, 

Jayasimha (Usurper), 79. 

Jayasimha, 435. 

Jayasimha II, 429. 

Jayasimha II (Chalukya), 61, 63, 66, 82, 
86, 165, 166-167, 169, 170, 172, 173, 
174, 176. 

Jayasimha II (Paramara), 71, 75, 103, 
173 193. 

Jayasimha-Siddharaja, 53, 59, 63, 69, 70, 
74, 75, 77, 83, 107, 176, 320, 345, 443. 
Jayasirhha Sun, 311. 

Jayasimhadeva Chaulukya, 434. 

Jaya Siiiiha-varman II, 743. 

Jaya Simha-varman IV, 748. 

Jayatala—See JaRrnsirhha (Guhila). 
Jayaswal family, 349. 

Jayalari, 47. 

Jayataslha (Chahamana), 87. 
Jayatasimha (Paramara), 74. 

Jayatirtha, 442. 

Jayavarman (Chandella), 58, 59. 
Jnyavarman (Paramara), 70, 71, 70, 178. 
Jayavarman II (Paramara), 71, 103. 
Jaya-varman V, 736. 

Jaya-varman VI, 736, 737, 763. 
Jaya-varman VII, 738, 739, 740, 741, 762, 
763, 764, 

Jaya-varman VIII, 741. 
Jayavarma-Paramesvara, 741. 

Jayendra, 419. 

Jayendra-uihdrfl, 419. 

Jaynagar —See Jayapura. 

Jejabhukti (-mandala), 59. 

Jejakabhukti, 564. 

Jerusalem, 468. 

Jesala —See Jaitrasimha (Guhila). 

Jeso, 92. 

Jetaka’rna, 417. 

Jetari, 417. 

Jetavana, 422. 

Jewels, 520. 

Jeweller, 520. 

Jews, 496. 

Jcyideva, 194. 

Jhalawar, 68. 

Jhalrapatan, 577. 

Jhampaithaghaltal, 71, 85. 

Jhampa-simha, 545. 

Jhdruiyam, 349. 

Jhahjnanadeva, 434. 

Jhansi, 5B, 59, 134, 135, 146, 159, 658. 
Jharikhap(la (Orissa), 418. 

Jhat Rai, 120. 

Jhelum, 13, 93, 124, 133. 

Jhinjuved, 662. 


Jhogda, 603. 

Jidcluhge, 188. 

JTmulakelu, 184. 

Jimuiavahana, 184. 

Jimutavahana (commentator), 287, 288, 
289, 290, 292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 331, 
333, 334, 338. 

Jimii tav&hana- Avadiina, 421. 

Jina(s), 184, 302, 304, 344, 345. 
Jinachandra Ganin, 346. 

Jmacharita, 341, 343. 

Jinadatta, 301, 348, 

J madh,ar masiin-bdraha-ndvau, 395. 
Jiiuilainktira, 341. 

Jmamitra, 420. 

Jinapala, 109. 

Jinaprabha Suri, 309, 311, 327. 
Jinavallabha, 346. 

Jinduraja (Chahamana), 86. 

Jinesvara, 434. 

Jinesvara-suri-siniiyaviasri-Vnwha-var- 
nana-rasa, 390. 

Jitendra, 767. 

Jilondriya, 287, 296, 331. 
diva, 337, 346, 355. 

Jivadayd-rdsu, 395. 

Jiva Gosvami, 462. 

Jivalcachintdinani, 301. 

Jivandhara, 301, 313. 

Jivaviydra, 346. 

Jizya, 499. 

Jiidna, 454. 

Jnanandeva, 353, 354, 355, 356, 387, 
76(n). 

Jnanadeva va Juancsvara, 387, 75 (n). 
Jiianadevi, 386, 67 (n). 

Jndna-marga, 455. 

Jnanasrimitra, 417. 

Jnanesvara-darsana, 387, 76(n). 
Jndnesmm, 353, 386, (17 (n). 

Jodhpur, 75, 76, 79, 82, 86, 88, 89, 108, 
386, 576fl 
Joga, 355. 

Jogama, 179. 

Jogin Dinakara, 472. 

Jojalla (Chahamana), 76, 86. 

Jomarasa, 171. 

Jonaraia, 103. 

Joshi, S. P„ 388, 96(n). 

Jugadeva (Chahamana), 82. 
Jumaranandl, 320. 

JunaidI, 136. 

Jurbatan, 521. 

Jurjan, 1. 

Juwaini, 159. 

Jwamiut Hikdyat, 159, 11 (n). 
Jyeshfhakalasa, 307. 

Jyot iris vara (KaVisokharacharya) i 330, 
385. 

IC 

Kabir, 337, 356, 615. 

Kabxr Khan, 142. 

Kabul, 1, 2, 3. 

ICachar, 45. 

Kachara, 477, 1 
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Kachari (Dimasa), 380. 

Kacharis, 44, 45. 

Kachcliayana, 342, 343. 
Kachchhapaglialas, 18, 56-58, 109, 477. 
Kachchhavahas, 84. 

Kacliwalia, 56. 

Kadamba-kula, 471, 9G(n). 
Kadambaligc 1000, 163, 1C5, 167, 195. 
Kadambari, 313. 

Kadarabas, 75, 78, 163, 164, 167, 171, 172, 
175, 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
185, 186, 189, 191, 192, 229, 231, 281, 
301. 

Kadainbavasa, 104, 105, 106, 108. 
Kadaram, 239, 242, 243, 730, 732, 733. 
Kadavas, 231, 247, 248, 257. 

Kadiri, 750, 752, 753, 754. 

Kadparti, 198. 

Kadsiddliosvara, 598. 

Knduv, 174, 183, 22G. 

Kadvar, 586. 

Kafiristan, 18. 

Kahnaradova, 29. 

Kaikhusrav, 155, 156. 

Kaikkolas, 251. 

Kailasa mountain, 570. 

Kailiiaanatha (temple), 612, 613, 614, 
615, 616, 676. 

Kailasa temple, 681, 682, 083. 

Kaiqubad, 156, 157, 158. 

Kaira, 79, 81. 

Kaitlml, 139. 

Kaivalyadipikii, 335. 

Kaivartas, 28, 29, 30, 34, 47, 68, 476. 
Kaiyafa, 319. 

Kajangala —See Kayangala. 

Kajiala, 102. 

Kak, R. C., 699, 214(n). 

Kakadadtiha (Kakadwa), 59. 
Kakaiadcva (Paramara), 72. 

Kakaredika (Kakeri), 60, 64, 146. 

See also Rewah. 

Kakntipura (Kakati-khandi, Kakati- 
pallika, KakatTyapuram), 198, 223, 
Kakawin, 767-68. 

Kakatiya(s), 53, 65, 171, 172, 177, 179, 
187, 189, 192, 193, 195, 198-203 , 207, 
223, 247, 248, 249, 258, 376, 444, 511, 
Kakayara-desa, 65. 

Kakkalla, L89. 

Ktihshasanas, 501, 577. 

Kiila, 412. 

Kalachakrilchiiryas , 420. 
1-ialachakva-yana, 412. 

Kalachuri(s), 25, 27, 28, 32, 34, 36, 48, 
51, 52, 53, 58, 59, 60, 61-66, 67, 63, 
75, 83, 89, 92, 94, 102, 104, 1 61-184, 
185, 200, 204, 205, 206, 207, 210, 212, 
213, 217, 218, 230, 231, 243, 276, 402, 
421, 565. 

of Tripuri, 61-64, 443, 
of Ratanpur, 64-66. 
of Kalyana, 161-184. 

Usurpation, 179-182, 

Administrative Organisation of, 274- 
275. 

Kaladgi, 177. 


Kalagam, 731. 

Kaiakalabha, 247. 

Kalambakam, 364. 

Kalamukha(s), 403, 444. 

Kalaiijara, 4, 18, 51, 58, 59, 60, 76, 95, 
107, 108, 122, 130, 147, 179, 310, 423, 
500, 565, 

Kalasa, 545, 549, 559, 571, 592. 

Kalasa (Lohara), 98, 299, 537, 549, 571 
Kdlasvai'upakulakam-, 348. 

KaiavatT, 305, 

Kaldvildsa, 305. 

Iidlaviveka, 333. 

Kalegaon, 197. 

Kalesvara, 373. 

Kalhana, 16, 17, 101, 306, 307, 308, 337, 
384, 516, 517, 665. 

Kali, 664, 672. 

Kali Age, 474, 508. 

Kalidasa (general), 167, 168. 

Kalidasa (poet), 299, 303, 344, 396, 434. 
Kali-Kalidasa, 435. 

Kalikdla~Sarvajna , 345, 435. 
Kalikala-Valmlki, 308. 

Kdlikd Purina, 44, 379. 

Kalindl, 32, 33, 37. 

Kaiinga(s) (nagara) (Kalingam), 32, 3,3, 
36, 37, 38, 53, 63, 66, 68, 172, 178, 
180, 183, 186, 188, 197, 200, 204, 205, 
211, 212, 234, 235 , 243, 244, 261, 262, 
263, 265, 266, 267, 268, 340, 516, 518. 
Kalingaraja, 64, 213. 

Kalihgattupparani, 243. 

Kalinjar —See Kalanjara. 

Ealiya-naga, 436. 

Kali Yuga, 373. 

Kallang, 45. 

Kallesvara, 624, 625. 

Kallinatha, 324. 

Kalpadrukosa, 385, 31 (n). 

Kalpasutras, 512. 

Kalpataru, 333, 334, 336. 

Kalpi, 122. 

Kaisar, 586. 

Kalviolukkam, 364. 

Kalyana(i), 66, 70, 76, 161-184, 185, 197, 
198, 200, 2J5, 210, 219, 220, 240, 243, 
278, 281, 283, 307, 333, 510. 
KalyanadevI, 40. 

Kalyanavatl, 266, 

Kama (ICumayun), 426. 

Kamadeva, 172, 176, 301, 335, 348. 
Kamadevarasa, 182. 

Kiimadhenu, 270, 284, 295, 319. 
Kamalabhava, 372. 

KamaladevI (Kowladevi), 81. 
Kamalariiia, 61, 6S, 213. 
Kamal-ul-Daulah Shirzad, 95, 
Iiamandaka, 271, 272. 

Kamandaki, 434. 

Ramandakiya-Nltisara, 316. 

Kamapala, 192. 

Kamamava VII, 207. 

Kamarupa, 30, 32, 34, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 123, 145 159 172. 

See also Assam, 

Kdmasastro, 479, 653, 
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fCfiiwisiUia, 1130. 

Kanuta, 45. 

Kan, ban, 21b, 362, 363. 

Kamba Ramdyuna, 362, 303. 
linmbhoin, 526. 

Kiimboias, 24. 

Kambuia, 264, 266, 736, 743, 745, 746, 747, 
7o_B, 761, 762, 764, 765. 

Kamos vara, 750. 

Kmnpaliaicsvara, 622. 

Kamikagama, 694(n), 1, 3, 5, etc. 
Hampanas, 270. 

Kainpil, 150. 

Kamp(i)]i, 167, 168, 169, 173. 
Kampilya-Mahavihara, 424, 

Kamrud— Sue ICamaiupa. 

Kamsa, 300. 

Kanaibarshi, 44. 

Kanakanandideva, 430. 

Kanakasena Vadiraja, 301. 

Kail am a, 176. 

Kanaia, 229. 

Kunarese Literature, 388(n), 108. 
lianas, 222. 

Kanauj, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 , 30, 37 , 50-55, 
56, 57, 62, 66, 83, 95, 105, 107. 109, 
119, 121, 135 147, 172, 194, 244, 298, 
311, 332, 333. 

Kafichanadovi, 82, 83. 

Kanchl(pmam), 63, 169, 174, 182, 200, 
201, 202, 203, 231, 232, 243, 244. 210, 

247, 248, 249, 252, 257, 317, 336. 612, 

613, 614, 615, 616, 017, 670, 676, 634. 

Kanda, 98. 

Kanda, 332, 334. 

Kandahar, 102. 

Kandahat—Sae KanthakoR 
Kandai, 171. 

Kandajur-Salai— See Trivandrum. 
Kandarpa, 99. 

liandarya Mahadeo, 489. 561, 564, 506, 
568,' 569, 570, 572. 

Kandase(hva)ra, 65, 

Knndh, 378. 

Kane, P. V„ 284, l(n), 295, l(n), 296, 
G(n), 333, 334, 384, 4(n), 385, 37, 38, 
40 (n) etc., 386, 67(n). 

Kangalvas, 431. 

Kangra, 61, 62, 68, 102, 533, 063, 664. 
Kanha, 349, 361. 

Kanhadadeva (Chahamann), 88, 89, 91. 
Kanhara, 215, 217, 218. 

Kanhara II (Kannara), 218. 

Kanho Pajhak, 387, 91(n). 

Kanhargarh, 60. 

Kankagrima, 38. 

Kannada (Karnaja), 35, 36, 74, 215, 219, 
220, 222, 223, 278, 279, 280, 283, 318. 
327, 623. 

Kannada (Poetry), 362. 

Kannada language, 367. 

Kannada literature, 367, 

Kannama, 179. 

Kannanur, 231, 232, 233, 248, 257. 
Kannaradova, 194. 

Kannegal, 175. 

Kanoda, 593. 


Kanpur, 15, 52. 

Kamsa, 436. 

Kantalai, 263. 

Kantura, 65. 

Kan(.hakoj, 20, 21, 23, 74. 

Kantipura, 46, 47. 

Kantuajii (Lohaia), 99. 

Kanura-gana, 432. 

Kanva Sakha, 334. 

Kanyakumarl, 530. 

Kanyakubja —Sec Kanauj. 
Kapalakundala, 459. 

Kapalikas, 403. 

Iiapardikadvlpa, 172. 

Kapilar, 226. 

Kapilavastu, 421. 

Kappacli, 446. 

Karad (Iiarahataka), 176, 180. 
Karadi(kal), 173. 

Karala-Chamunda, 459. 

Kara-Manikpur, 141, 142, 147, 195, 208. 
Karaiiakutuhala, 329. 

Karlinas, 279. 

Karan Dahariya, 562. 

Karat,, 210. 

Kara toys, 43, 145. 

Karhad, 184. 

Kanka, 322, 324, 325. 

Karkala, 430. 

Karikalachojn, 198, 219, 220. 

Karim nagar, 199. 

Karkaralagiri, 85. 

Karkka II (Rasblrakula), 161, 162, 
Karkota, 308. 

Karma, 271, 307. 

Karmasjrantha(s), 346, 433. 

Karmen, 346, 

Karman, 1. 

Karmunasa, 123. 
Karmanushlhanapaddhati, 331. 
Kartnasona, 102, 

Karmikas, 427. 

KarmopadesintpaddhuU — See Pitri- 
dayita. 

Kama (Chaulukya), 68, 69, 75, 81, 32, 
86, 173, 176, 310, 320, 

Kama (Guhila), 89, 91. 

Kama (Kalachuri), 27, 34, 36, 51, 58, 62, 
63, 64, 67 , 75, 94, 102, 172, 205, 274. 
Kama (Scvuna), 185, 197. 

Kama (Vaghela), 195. 

Karnaha, 101. 

Kamakcsari, 31, 205, 20G, 212. 
Karnapfda (Guhila), 9i. 

Knrnaparya, 373. 

Kanumindari, 310. 

Karxiatakas(taa), 29, 35, 47-48, 53, 75 
163, 166, 177, 201, 211, 222, 238, 262 
670. 

Karnafaka Bhashd Bhushaiui, 371. 
Karpura-charita, 311. 

Iiarpuradevl, 104. 

Karra, 421, 

IiarttavTrya I, 164. 

Karltavlrya III, 180. 

Karttavlrya IV, 189. 

Karttikeya, 549, 652, 
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liarugoclu (Kuiufiodu), 1!)4. 

Karima, 405, 406, 407, 408, 411. 
Karunakai.i (Toiirlamian), 205, 243. 

K;uwar, 521. 

Kdri/achhilaka, 524. 

Kasnhrada, 87, 100. 

Kubhf al-Mnhiub, 407. 

Kashll Khan, 140. 

Kashmir, 8, 12, 13, 18, 58, GO, 07-103, 109, 

177, 208, 200, 300, 304, 305, 307, 309, 

313, 314, 315, 318, 319, 322, 323, 324, 

325, 351, 41G, 511, 517, G40, G65, G6G, 

GG7. 

Kashmir Saivistn, 442. 

Kashmiri shrines, 57G. 

Kashmirian temples, 584, 585, 635. 
Ka.shllnivata, 911. 

Kashk-puthar, G4G. 

Kaii —See Banaras. 

Kasia, 66. 

Kaiukd, 319, 335, 483. 

Kasili, 134, 148. 

Kaslvisvanatha, 598. 

Kasivisvesvara (at Laklcundi), G2G, G27. 
Kasiiiira-nyiiya-chudciviani, 420. 
Ka&sapa, 341. 

Kas.yapa, 319, 477. 

Kasyapa-silpti, (594, 1, 3, 5(n) ole. 
Katuha, 731. 

Kdtantra, 320. 

KfUantravintara, 320. 

Kdtanl ravri Uipaiijika, 320, 

Kalasinghj 141, 160, 208. 

Kalohr(iyas), 121, 135, 347, 150, 151. 
Kafhakali dance, G71. 

Kathdkosa, 248, 480, 434. 
KathttstirUsagara, 314, 316, 478. 
Kathiawar, 19, 21, 75, 76, 79, 81, 85, 185, 
581, 583, 587, 588, 589, 590, 593, 687, 
Katmandu, 4G. 

Ka(udcva (Chahamana), 8G. 

Kalyayona, 293, 335. 

Kanmudl- Mitrnnnnda, 331, 435. 
Kaundinya, 309. 

Kauravas, GO, 64. 

Kausala, 520. 

Kausambi, 29, 30, 421. 

Kausuli, 556. 

Kaulbuma, 331. 

Kautilya, 327, 

Kavarli-dvlpa, 17G, 

Kavana, 181. 

Kavevi, 189, 219, 220, 231, 250, 257, 258, 
51(5, 731. 

Ka.vlhra.hvta (poet-creator), 375. 
Kcividarpcina, 327, 

Kavikalpadruma, 320. 

Kaviraja, 300. 

Kai'itarhikasiriiha, 439. 

Kavya, 298-309, 337, 339, 341. 
KCwyanusdsmm, 323, 397. 

Kdvyavmkdsa, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 
332, 338. 

KavyUvnlokana, 371. 

Kawlam (Quiion), 520. 

Kayal, 487, 520. 

Kayangaia (-maw dala), 29, 30. 


Kayaslhas, 320, 47V. 

Kayumais, 158. 

Ka/.ipet, 198, 223. 

KazwinI, 734. 

Kedaia, 32G. 

ICedaranatha, GOG. 

Kedarcsvara, 545, 654. 

Kedctah, 731, 732. 

Keith, A. B., 285, l,(n), 300, 384, 5, 6, 
7(n), etc. 

Kekind, 579. 

Kelffa, 213. 

Kelhana (Chahamana), 56, 87, 89, 186. 
Kendraptira, 650. 

Kerala, 42, 172, 234, 238, 240, 246, 251, 
259, 263, 2G6, 310. 

Kereya Padmarasa, 370. 

Kerman, 133. 

Kern, H„ 471, 110(n). 
Kcsapayya-Nayaka, 180, 

Kesarkella, 211. 

ICesava, 166, 170, 320, 632. 

Kesavabhalta, 334. 

Kcsavadova, 44. 

Kesavagovinda, 178, 

Kosava Kasmirin, 441. 

Kesavamisra, 336. 

Kesavasena, 40, 41, 102, 

Kcsavasvamin, 318. 

Kesa(va)jiya (General), 162, 163, 366. 
Kesava (Temple), 489. 

Kesi, 171. 

Kesideva, 66. 

Kesobasa, 354. 

Keta II, 424. 

Ketana, 377. 

Kettnrasan, 170. 

Ka u drabahu- charita, 377. 
KhaqU-wmntlala, 37, 39. 

Khaapu, 46. 

Khalil', 21. 

Khai(u)raho, 59, 122, 489, 550, 565, 566, 
653, 656, 657, 658, 66. 

Khaiur Sagar 573. 

Khakhara temple, 556. 

Khakhari, 555. 

Khaljis, 110, 123, 131, 133, 134, 152, 158, 
232, 260, G87. 

Khamba, 383. 

Khambayat, 468. 

Khammametl, 177. 

Klmmpanakas, 283. 

Khana, 388, 102a(n). 
Khandana-Ichandakhddya, 299, 336. 
Khandali, 525. 

Khandesh, 66, 70, 185, 189, 191, 195, 563, 
589. 

Khancleya Raya Raneya, 394. 
Khandorna, 593. 

Khan Hoa, 749. 

Khnpuri, 537, 549. 

Kharatara-gachchha, 396, 432. 
KharaLaragadickha-ptiiidvall, 109. 
Kharavana, 44. 

Kharia, 380. 

Khar-mil, 97. 

Khatod, 558, 574, 
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Ivhasn, 172, 181. 

Khasns, 47. 

IChnsi, 357, 377- 
Khayaravalas, 49, 54. 

Khecla, 88. 

Khem Chronicles, 741. 

Kherwari, 378. 

Kheta, 194. 

Khejaka —See Kaira. 

Khiching, 651, 652. 

Khidrapur—See Koppam. 
Khijjingc&vavi, 651. 

Khimidi (Khimidi), G5. 

Khiva—See Ithvarazm. 

Khizr Khan, 91. 

IChmcrs, 381. 

Khmer script, 761. 

Khojas, 473. 

Khokavs—See Gakkhars. 

Kholesvara, 190, 191. 

IChottiga (Rashirakuta), 73, 162. 
Khuddakasildcha, 342. 
Khulasat-ul-To-warikh, 115, 2(n). 
Khurasan, 1, 2, 5, G, 8, 10, 13, 15, 02, 95, 
97, 116, 117, 124, 125, 132, 260, 503, 
504, 520. 

Khusrav Khan, 196, 197. 

Klvusrav Malik, 54, 64, 73, 83, 96, 97, 
109, 118. 

Khusrav Shah, 96. 

Khvaja Khizr, 473, 149(n). 

Khvaja Mu'in-ud-din, 467. 

Khvaja ‘Usman Harwanl (of Christ), 
467. 

Khvarazm (Shah), 13, 97, 116, 117, 119, 
124, 125, 130, 131 132, 133, 137, 142, 
159. 

Khwaja Khatir, 156. 

Khwaza Ayaz, 93. 

Khyber, 117. 

KIchaka, 375. 

Kichaha-vadha, 300. 

Kidan, 96. 

Kielhorn, F., 60, 62, 133, 4(n). 

Itilhana (Guhila), S3. 

Ki-lo Ta-nung, 520. 

Kimmira (Kimida, Kimide, Kimide). 

181, 197, 205.' 

Kihchakesvar'i, 651. 

Kings, 232. 

Kingdom of Vijaya, 737. 

Kira —See Kangra. 

Kiradu, 77, 87, 106, 108. 

Kirata (lndo-Mongoloid), 377. 

‘Kiralas’, 74G. 

Kiratakupa, 77, 87. 

Kiratarjuniya, 310. 

Kirghiz, 116. 

Kirtanakara, 356. 

Kirtanas, 355, 357. 

KTrtana-sampraclaj/a, 356. 

KIrti, 266. 

Kirtikaumudi, 309. 

Kirtiniljsafilca —See Nihsankamalla. 
Kixtisrimegha, 262, 263.' 

Kirtlvarman, 443. 

Kirtti, 98, 


Kill Iklurga, 58. 

Kuitimukha, 041. 

Kirtlipala (Chahamana), 73, 87, 89. 
KirUipura, 46. 

Kirttiraia (Chaululcya), 66, 74. 
Kirttiraja (Kachchliapaghala), 18, 56, 
66 . 

ICTrUivarman II (ChaLukya), 161. 

Kirtlivarman III (Chalukya), 161. 
Kirttivarman (Chandella), 58, 63, 95. 
ICirttivaiman (Guhila), 89, 

Kish, 521, 523. 

Kishkindha, 371. 

ICislikindhakanda, 313. 

ICishlu Khan, 143, 144. 

Kisukad, 70, 164, 166, 169, 173, 185, 187, 
188, 194. 

Kitabur Rihla, ICO, 21(n). 

Kitu—See Kiritipaia (Chahamana). 
Ki(lura-saiifiha, 432. 

Kiyamba, 383. 

Koch, 123, 380. 

Kochcs, 382. 

Kodagu, 378. 

Kadikkuvi, 450, 

Kogali 500, 162, 164, 165, 167, 192, 195. 
Kohala, 325. 

Kokadcva (General), 72, 

Kokalln I, 64. 

Kokalla II, 58, 61, 104, 274. 

Kokkoka, 330. 

Kol, 357, 377, 378. 

Kol (Aligarh), 119. 

Kolanii, 378. 

Kolar, 174, 228, 229, 245. 

Kolavati, 211, 546. 

Kolhapur, 167, 168, 176, 184, 189, 241, 
319. 

Kollam—See Quilon. 

KoJlapurnm, 168. 

Kollatura-sangha, 432. 

Kollo, V. B, 387, 77(n), 78, 80 etc. 
Kollipakkni —See Kulpak. 

Koluru, 168. 

Kommayya, 168. 

Kanaka-yagas, 539, 606. 

Kanakas, 567. 

Konarak, 209, 519, 540, 553, 646, 652, 
654, 655. 

Kondapalli, 199. 

Kondraivendan, 364, 

Kongoda, 211. 

Kongu (-rlesa), 228, 229, 246, 258, 259. 
Konkan (Konkana), 66, 67, 72, 77 , 83, 

1.01, 162, 163, L64, 166, 171, 172, 176, 

177, 181, 182, 184, .186, 189, 191, 192, 

193, 194, 198, 227, 281, 295, 313, 521, 

Kont Gudi, 533. 

Kopal —See Koppam. 

Kopana— See Koppam. 

Koppam, 16S, 169, 170, 241, 251. 
Kop-Perunjiiiga, 202, 231, 247, 248-249. 
257, 258. 

Kop-PcrunjiAgamja III, 444, 

Koravi, 198. 

Korku, 378, 380. 

Komi, 212, 
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kosal(ai), 170, 237. 

Kosala, 27, 52, 5.3, 61, G4, 65, 75, 166, 
172, 176, 1!)2, 205, 206, 200, 210, 211, 
212, 213, 214, 217, 218, 219, 220, 224. 
Kosalt, 556. 

Kosamba-inandala, 421. 

Koshthasara, 263. 

Kosi, 47. 

Kota, 378. 

Kola family, 424. 

Kotah, 85, 103, 121, 147. 

Kola favi, 2£), 36. 

Koii-homa, 738. 

Kot Kangra, 9, 10, 67, 94, 102. 

Kottadaka, 90. 

Kottams —See Kurrams. 

KoUapala, 275. 

Kra‘, 239. 

Kramadlsvara, 320, 347. 

Kramriseh, S., 577, 580, 652, 665, 672, 
695, 45(n), 697, 131, 141 (n). 

Krishna (District), 181, 199, 200, 201, 
203. 

Krishna (River), 98, 99, 161, 165, 168, 
170, 171, 174, 175, 187, 229, 230, 240. 
Krishna Avndhuta, 384. 

Krishna (Bhagavan), 33, 299, 300, 301, 
302, 303, 309, 310, 348, 354, 355, 356, 
768. 

Ki'islnifidas Knviraja 1 , 675. 

Krishna (Governor), 194. 

Krishna (Gujarat), 76, 77. 

Krishna (Kalachuri), 179. 

Krishna II (Paramara), 72. 
Krishna-Vasudeva, 394, 402. 

Krishna (YSdavu), 71, 191, 192-193, 196, 
202, 232, 306. 

Krishna IT (Rf\shf,rakuta), 161. 

Krishna HI (Biishtrakuta), 161, 197. 
Krislinagupta, 49. 

Krishnamachariar, M., 300, 384, 7, 8, 
10(n). 

Krishnamisra, 312, 384, 443. 
Krishnantaha, 768. 

Krishuapada, 440. 

Krislmaraja (Paramara), 72, 73, 74, 75, 
86, 90. 

Kri shn a -Tungabhndra, 597. 
Krishnavijaya, 385, 24(n). 

Kri slimy ana, 768. 

ICritajaya, 750. 

Krilanagara, 751. 

Kritijalcttlpatam, 269, 284, 295, 298, 331, 
332, 333, 338, 385. 

Krita Yuga, 373, 525. 

Kriyii, 454. 

Kriyd~sahti, 456. 

Kshatmchu^ld'nia.ni, 301. 

Kshalra-acwna., 477. 

Kshatriyas, 269, 270, 273, 284, 509. 
Kshema (Officer), 90, 

Ksbemaraja (author), 443, 

Kshemaraja (Chaulukya), 75, 76. 
Kshemasiriiha (Guhila), 89. 
Kshemendra, 298, 299, 305, 309, 314, 315, 
322, 325, 326, 384, 420, 511. 
Kshxrasvamin, 31.9. 


Kshitibhushana 1 —See Nripatibhiishana. 
Kshiiiraja (Lohara), 98. 

Kubora, 271, 272, 377 , 512. 

Kublai Khan, 741, 748, 752, 754, 757, 758, 
759, 760. 

Kudal (-sangamam), 170, 171, 241, 369. 
Kudamalai-nadu —See Coorg. 
Kudavolat, 252. 

Kudumbus, 252. 

Kudus, 610. 

Kuhram —See Guhram. 

Kujavatl, 29, 

ICuici, 357, 755. 

Kuki-Chin Moitheis, 383. 

Kuki dialects, 381. 

Kukkanur 30, 165, 624, 625. 

Kukkufa, 65. 

Kula, 291. 

Kulachand, 13, 14, 23. 

Kulachandra (General), 75. 

Kulaka, 396. 

Kula-Kundalini sakti, 414. 

KCilam (Quilon), 517. 

Kulancha, 478. 

Kulapanjis, 35. 

Kulasokhara, 310. 

Kulasokharahka, 178. 

Kulasekhara Pandya, 245, 246. 

Kuli, 517. 

Ku-lin (Malabar), 486. 

Kulinism (Kullnas), 38, 328. 

Kulluka, 269, 287, 295, 335, 338. 
Kulottunga Chola I, 65, 68, 173, 174,198, 
204, 205, 206, 216, 217, 224, 240-241, 
242-244, 245, 24C, 250, 256, 318. 
Kulottunga Chola II, 177, 178, 179, 206, 
245. 

Kulottunga Chola III, 182, 186, 188, 200, 
231, 246-347, 255, 256, 257, 265, 362, 
516. 

Kulpak, 165, 167, 168, 237. 

Kulu 606, 663, 664. 

Kumaon, 663. 

Kumara, 300. 

Kuinaradcvx, 54, 422. 

Kumarapala (Pala), 31, 32, 47, 206, 433. 
Kumarapala (Chaulukya) (of Gujarat), 
64, 70, 72, 73, 76, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 
86, 87, 89, 178, 179, 180, 181, 284, 
308, 312, 345, 348, 349. 

Kumarapala (Kaurava), 60. 
Kmndrapala-charita, 308, 345. 
Kimwrapdla-prtttibodka, 345, 384, 
Kumarasambhavam, 376. 

Kumarasena, 41. 

Kumarasimha (Guhila), 87, 89. 
Kumarasvamin, 324. 

Kum4rikd~lchanda, 225. 

Kumarila, 291, 331. 

Kumarisimha, 219, 220, 221. 

Kumayun, 146. 

Kumbhakarria (Guhila), 91, 
ICumbhakonam, 255, 9(n), 670. 
Kumbharia, 579, 580, 582. 

Kumtapala (Paramara), 73, 83. 
Kumudachandra, 311, 432. 

Kundakunda 1 , 348. 
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Kundamaiasa, 165, ICG, 167. 
Kundumayan, L69. 

Kun Bang Klang, 760, 

Kundam, 262. 

Kundava, 204, 235, 236, 242, 445. 
Kundi, 164, 180, 192. 

Kundur 500, 165. 

Kungas, 63. 

Kuntala, 63, 64, 163, 164, 166, 171, 172, 
173, 174, 179, 180, 181. 

Kuntala (Poet) 321. 

Kuuu, 57. 

Kunwarpala, 55, 56, 120. 

Kupanapura—See Koppain. 

Kurai'i, 574. 

Kurehapuragaehchha Clinityav<i‘.in, 432 
Kurgod (Kunigodu), 182 
Kurkihar, 647. 

Kurraas, 85. 

Kurmavatara, 387, 76(n). 

Kurnool, 165, 173, 179, 187, 200, 201, 202, 
203, 220, 249. 

Kurrams 251. 

Kuril, 172. 

Kurukesa, 439. 

Kurumblia, 526. 

Kurunegaln, 267. 

Kurus,, 310. 

Kuruspal, 216, 217, 218. 

Kuruvatti, 628. 

Kushanas, 667, 677. 

Kusavarana, 82, 

Kusinara, 421. 

Kusuma-bli o.qa, 65. 

Kusumadeva, 304, 

Kutch, 20, 21, 74, 75, 81, 687. 
Kuvalayamala, 389. 

Kuvalayavatl, 303. 

ICuvi, 378. 

Kyanziltha, 757, 772. 

L 

Lad Khan, 533. 

Laghubharata, 40. 

Laghukaumudi, 320. 

Laghu-Salika, 433. 

Lagkv-Arhanniti-sclsira, 269, 270, 327. 
Lahore, 53, 67, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 109, 
ill, 118, 124, 130, 131, 132, 133, 136, 
138, 139, 140, 1.42, 144, 152, 153, 155. 
Lake Ta-li, 759. 

Lakhanapala, 50, 51. _ 

Lakhanasimha (Guhila), 91. 

Lakhanor, 141, 145, 207, 208. 

Lakhi Data, 467. 

Lakhisarai, 48. 

Lalchnawatl, 40, 44, 123, 131, 133, 134, 
141, 142, 144, 145, 146, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 208. 

Laklikhapa 185. 

Lakkhana (authof), 349. 

Lalduipdi, 424. 

Lakshana, 325, 642, 

Laltshma, 175. 

Lakshmadeva (of Kashmir), 102. 
Lakshmadeva (Paramara), 29, 64, 68, 69, 


; 95, 206. 

Lakahmanaiaia, 558 
Lakslnnaiia- See Lakkhana. 
Lakshmana (General), 182 
Lakblimana (Kachchliapaghula), 56. 
Lakslmiana (Kalaohtiri), i61. 
Lakshmana Acharya, 304. 

Lakshin a nadeva (Lakhainndeva), 349. 
Lakslimanagani, 345. 

Lak.shmana Kavi, 313. 

Lakshmnuasena, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 49 
54, 126, 302, 303, 305, 317, 330, 33* 
385, 436, 443. 

Lakshnumasimha (Guhila), 91, 

Lakshina navati —See LakluiawatT. 
Lakshmeswar, 187. 

Lakshin!, 300, 401, 672. 

Lakahmldcva, 189. 

Lakshmidcvl, 230. 

Lakshmldhara, 269, 270, 287, 295, 306, 
331, 332, 333, 338, 347, 350. 
Lakshmikama (dova), 45. 
Lakshmikamadeva (Thfvluiri), 46. 
Lakshmllcania, 481. 

Lakshrmmati, 430. 

Lakshnu-Narayaiia, 593. 

Lakshmisura, 29, 36. 

Lalvshmisvara mandapa, 086. 
l.akshnilvurman (Paramaia), 71. 
Lakxhya, 321. 

Lnkulagama-Samaya, 444. 

Lakuiisa, 444. 

Lain, 526. 

Lfda Jas Raj, 473, 149(n). 

Ld li Pdtalu (Songs o[ the Cradle), 373 
Lnlitadilya! MuktapTda, 419, 634, 635. 
665. 

Lalitngiri, 650, 651. 

Lulitapattana, 46, 427. 

Lahlaralnnmiild, 384, 21 (n). 
Lnlita-Vif/raliamja-vataka, 83, 310. 
Uditnvistara, 395. 
l.alilpur, 59, 108, 559, 575, 679. 

Lamaixm. 470, 39 (n). 

Lamghan, 3, 4, 5. 

Lamri (Ilamuridosam), 239. 

Lafic/iliaims, 642, 

Language, 339, 347, 350-351, 357-358. 
Language and Literature, 297-397. 
Lanjika (Lanji, Lanji), 65, 194, 218. 
Lanka—See Ceylon. 

Lanlcapura, 245, 264, 2G5. 

Lnnkesvara, 347. 

Lankesvara temples, 680, 682. 

Lankesvarl (Lankavarttaka), 220. 
Lapha, 65. 

Lar. 493. 

Larger and Smaller Leiden plates, 424. 
Lassen, 360. 

Lasura, 195. 

Lata, 50, 66, 70, 71, 74, 77, 79, 80, 88, 162, 
171, 176, 178, 180, 181, .183, 189, 190, 
211, 389, 515, 

Latahrada, 87. 

Latakainelaha, 311. 

Later Chalukyas, 402, 623. 

Lafiya, 322. 
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Lattalura (Lallalur, Laltnnur, Luta- 
nnura, Llulalora), 221, 222. 

Lnukika, 291. 

Lauriya Nandangarh, 636, 637. 

Lavanu (Lenina), 218 . 

Lavannprasada (Chaulukya), 79, 80. 
Luvanuprasada (Minister), 70, 190, 191. 
Lavanyakanin —See Liinign. 

Law (Pfdi works), 343. 

Law, B. C„ 341. 

Lawah, 134, 148. 

Law and Legal Institutions, 287-296. 
North India, 287-290. 

South India, 290-295. 

Load, 522. 

Leal her-workers, 476. 

Leiden Grant, 730. 

Lenka Kota, 165. 

Loogryph, 644. 

Lepcha (of Sikkim), 381. 

Lepehas, 755. 

Levant, 521. 

Levi, S., 47. 

Lexicography, 317-319, 343 
Life and Timas of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna, 23, 3(n). 

Ligor, 2230. 

[Miiclwritrn, 354. 

Liladcvl, 88. 

Liiavatl, 20J, 266. 

Liiavatl (Mathematics), 328, 336, 371. 
Limbaruia (Paramara), 73. 

Limboji Mata, 593, 

Lmatthapakasava, 342. 
Li'hciahga-samarasijtL, 448. 

Lingaraja, 540, 550, 551, 652, 654, 655. 
LingayaLs, 180, 357, 367. 

Lingaugur—See Kisukad. 

Literary exorcises, 490. 

Literary Pieces, 341. 

Literature, 348-350. 

Lobn Tuwa, 526. 

Lochann, 321. 

Lochdvas, 416. 

IiOdhravali, 328. 

Lodorva, 19. 

Logie, 513. 

Lohapnddhati (Lohasnrvasva), 328. 
Lohnras, 12, 53, 97-101, 419. 

Loharin, 12, 18. 

Lohavara —See Lahore. 

Lohgar, 3. 

Lohkot —See Loharin. 

Loka MahadevI, 236, 615. 

Lokayatika (materialists), 476. 

Lokesvar, 266, 

Lo-hu, 760. 

Lokkundi (Lokicigundi), 186, .187, 625, 
626, 627. 

Lolimbaraja, 300. 

Longhurst, A. H., 698, 156(n). 

Loo collection. 670. 

Lopburi, 760. 

Lord’s Song, 350. 

Lofhana (Lohara), 101. 

Loyamba, 383. 

Lubtib al-AlbSb, 504, 


Lnbb-ul-’I'amdrikh-i-Hind, 115, 2(n). 
Luhdhaka, 708. 

Ludrava —See Lodorva. ■ 

Luna Vasahi, 580, 581, 582. 

Lundha —See Luntiga. 

Luniga (Chahamana), 89, 

Luntiga (Chahamana), 73, 89. 

Lvo, 760. 

Lyall, 380. 

Lyrics, 302-304. 

M 

Ma'bar, 259, 260, 480, 485, 497, 519, 520, 

qpi K07 

Macaul'id' 388, 96(n). 
Machchhendranalha, 564. 

Mackenzie collection, 227, 633. 
Madagascar, 493. 

Madagihal, 186 
MSdalambike, 446. 

M&dalapdnp, 212. 

MSdamalingam, 239, 731. 

Madana (Officer), 90. 

Madeira (Rasht-rnkuta, U.P.), 422. 
Madana Balasarasvatl, 71, 310. 
Madanachandra (-pala) (Gahada- 
vala), 52, 62, 95. 

Madanadeva, 303. 

Madanamala, 487. 

Mad nnamnnehuka, 313. 

Madanamarvjari, 311, 

Madanapala (Loiiara), 98. 

Madanapala (Pala), 32, 33, 37, 38, 52, 
308. 

Madanapala (Rashtrakfila), 50, 52. 
Madana-Tilaka, 367. 

Madanavarman (Ciiandeiia), 53, 59, 64, 
69, 76. 

Madanavatara, 394, 

Madanpur, 108, 679. 

Madaran, 208. 

Maddiir, 230. 

Madhainagar Grant, 38, 39. 
Madhavabhatta, 300, 328, 331, 
Madhavatlrtha, 441. 

Madhuka(ina)rnava, 261. 

Madhura, 751, 

Madhurantaka, 216, 217. 

MadhurantakI, 241, 244. 

Madhusena, 41, 426. 

Madhusudana (Madhumathana) (Deva), 
42. 

Madhusudana (Madhuva) (General), 
168, 171. 

Madhusudana Sarasvatl, 465. 

Madhva, 337, 403, 441. 

Madhvavijaya., 441. 

Madhya Bharat, 171, 

Madhyadesa, 389, 421. 

Madhyageha, 441. 
Madhyamalca-ratm-pradipa, 415. 
Madhyamandara, 441. 

Madhya Pradesh, 61, 64, 69, 189,192,194, 
201, 214, 352, 511, 

Madirajg, 180, 446, 
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Madras, 63, 162, 189, 201, 203 , 247 , 251, 
252, 610, (575. 

Madura, 63, 201; 233, 234, 238, 245, 246, 
25G, 259, 260, 264, 2C5, 266, 267, 517, 
669, 670, 671. 

Maduvanan, 170. 

Magadhu, 24, 27 , 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 38, 
47, 49, 52, 53, 54, 61, 123, 172, 177, 
180, 181, 197, 313, 357, 413, 516, 526. 
Magadhi, 322, 345, 346, 347. 
Magadhi-Apabhrnriisa, 357. 

Magadhibhasa, 340. 

Magadhi Prakrit, 357. 

Magars, 47. 

Magahi, 357, 358. 

Maggar PIr, 4G8. 

Magha (Magha), 266, 267. 

Magha (poet), 299. 

Mahabala, 346. 

Mababan, 13, 14, 55. 

Mahabh&rata, 226, 271, 272, 273, 299, 
301, 307, 310, 316, 337, 356, 364, 371, 
435, 512. 

Mahdbhdrata (in Tamil), 362. 
Mahabh&rata (in Telugu), 374. 
Mali&bh&shya, 319, 332, 513. 
Mahabhavagupta I, 214. 

Mahabhavagupta III, 209, 210, 211. 
MahAbodhi, 469, 10(n). 

MaJiftbodlHimmsci—See Bodhwaiiisa. 
Mahabodhi monastery, 27. 
Mahachlnabhciva, 522. 

Mahada, 220, 221. 

Mahadai'sS, 354. 

Mah ad nndana yaka, 251. 

Mabadeva (Kakatlya), 181, 187, 200. 
Mabadeva (Poet), 309, 320, 324. 
Mabadeva (Vadava), 191, 193-194, 197, 
90? 335 

Mabadeva temple, 532, 557, 658. 
Mahadevi Akka, 368. 

Mahamnas, 280, 283, 420, 511. 

Mahakala, 658, C84. 

Mahakassapa, 342. 

Mahalcavya, 298-302, 307, 322, 337. 
Mahakosaln, 656. 

Mabakumara Ajayasimha, 64. 
Mahaku(esvara, 597. 

Mahalakshmi, 184. 

Mnhamandadeva, 55. 

Mahiimahhani, 494. 

Mahamatya, 274, 275. 

Mahana (Guhila), 89. 

MahSnadi, 220, 237, 562. 

Mahanama, 340. 

Mahatiasimha —See Manavasiml'ia. 
Mahanafaka, 312. 

Mahanubhava 1 , 353, 354, 387. 
Mahmiuhhavancha ach&radharma, 387, 
78 (n). 

Mahdnubhavanchem tattvajnano, 387, 
77 (n). 

Mahtinubhava-Pantha, 387, 78 (n). 
Mahanubhamya Marathi Vahmaya, 387, 
81 (n), 

Mahapancharatras, 512. 

MaMpishty, 578. 


Mahdpurdna, 434. 

Maltapuncshavirnaya, 437. 

Maharajaputra, 274, 276. 

Maharajasimha— See Kop-Porunjuifin. 
Maharashtra, 53, 295, 333, 335, 351, 352, 
353, 354, 355, 356, 357. 
Maha-Rash(rakuta, 221. 

Maharasbtrl, 347. 

Malulrashtrhja Santa-Kam- Kauyu - 
suchi, 286, 66(n). 

Maharashtra Sarasvaia, 386, 69(n). 
Maharashiraoha vasahalakalii, 386, 

67(n). 

Mahasabha, 252, 253, 254, 282, 283, 444. 
Mahasami, 342. 

Mabascna, 340, 435. 

Maha.sivagupta (Yayati) I, 27, 61, 210, 
224. 

Mahasivagupta II, 209, 210, 224. 
Mahasivagupla III—See Chandlluu'a. 
Mabatmya(s), 300, 379. 

Mahasnmati, 420. 

Mahattaha , 275. 

Mahattaradhikarins, 275. 

Mahavamsa, 33, 268, 2(n), 286, 106(n), 
340, 342. 

Malia-Viharas (or Universities), 416. 
Mahavlra, 344, 294. 

Mahavira-ch-arila (-charm), 344, 349. 
Miibdutra-stniia, 346. 

Mabayana, 304, 400, 402, 405-6, 407, 413. 
Mabayana Buddhism, 358. 

Mabayana Buddhists, 359. 
Mahbubnagar, 201. 

Mnhdi Husain, 160, 21 (n). 

Mabcndra (Cbahamana), 74, 86. 
Mahendra V (Ceylon), 235, 

Mahendra VI (of Kalinga), 265. 
Mahendra (Thakuri)—See India. 
Mahendradatta, 754. 

Mahenchamangnhun, 23J. 

Maliendra mountains, 205. 
Mahendravarmnn (Violutrarhitta), 610, 
611. 

Mahendra-vannan, 748, 

Mahcsamurti of Elephanta, 673. 
Maliesara Suri, 350. 

Mabesvara, 317, 602. 

Main, 80, 190. 

Mahlchandra (-lain, -yala), 51. 
Maliikantha Agency (Mabiyarjaclcfia), 
349. 

Mahima, 194. 

Mahimabhatta, 321. 

Mahlpa, 318.' 

Mahlpala, 691. 

Mahlpala (Chaululcya), 78. 

Mahlpala (Kachchhapaglmta), 56. 
Mahlpala (Paramara)-—See Bbruva - 
bbafa. 

Mahlpala I, 24-26, 27, 31, 61, 238, 415, 
416. 

Mahlpala II, 28, 308. 

Mabipatj, 387, 94(n). 
MahishasuramardinI, 652. 

Mahlak Deo (Paramara), 72. 

Mali Malik, 504. 
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Mahmud, 495, 499, 513, 520, 565, 655. 
Mahmucl (Governor), 51, 58, 68, 94, 95. 
Mahmud (Ghurl), 125. 

Mahmud (Sultan), 3, 5-23, 50, 56, 58, 
67, 74, 81, 92, 94, 97, 116, 117, 118, 
128. 

MahmudTn, 96. 

Mahmud Shah, 44. 

Maliohn, 59, 76, 107, 108, 122, 146, 443, 
575, 657. 

Mahotsavnnagara, 656-57. 

Mahur, 354. 

Mailaladcvl, 176. 

MailiRideva, 199. 

Mainamali Hills, 41, 

Maisur, 576, 627. 

Mailhili, 357, 358. 

Met Uhili-Kalyana, 435. 

Mailrnpadn, 417. 

Maitrcyn, 341. 

Maiapahit, 752, 753. 

Mnjdud, 93. 

Major, R. H„ 529, 71 (n). 

Majumdar, B„ 471, 77(n), 

Majumdar, N. G,, 469, 4(n). 
Majumdar, R. C,, 48, 129, 8(n), 255, 
3(n), 507, 149(n). 

Makara , 540. 

Maknranda, 336. 

Makhdum-l-Jalianiyan Jalian Gaslit, 
468. 

Makhdum Lai Shahbaz Qalandav, 
468. 

Malabar, 63, 166, 172, 180, 251, 518, 520, 
521, 522, 748. 

Malacca, Strait of, 734. 

Maladoi a (Clmhnmana), 91, 92. 
MaladhariRachchlia, 345. 

Maladhari Hema'chandra Suri, 346, 
434. 

Maladharin Dovaprabhasuri, 301, 434. 
Malahara, 68. 

Malniyamans, 236, 247. 

Malaiyur, 239, 73 L, 732. 

Malaprabha, 446. 

Mates. 453, 

Mfilattmadhtiva, 311, 459. 

Malavn, 13, 16, 53, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 63, 
66-72, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 84, 85, 86, 90, 100, 113, 134, 146, 
163, 171, 172, 173, 175, 178, 180, 182, 
186, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 198, 206, 
295, 307, 348, 349, 389, 658, 674, 687. 
Malavyadevi, 35. 

Malaya, 262. 

Malaya hills, 303, 517. 

Malayalam, 512, 515. 

Malay Peninsula, 236, 239, 493, 731, 
732, 733, 734, 735, 737, 739. 
Malaynsimha, 423. 

Malayasundari, 346. 

Malaya sundan-kaiha, 346. 
Malayavarmadeva, 159, 

Malayavarman, 56, 57. 

Malayu (Jambi), 732, 751, 752. 

Malda, 32, 123. 

Maldives, 235, 237. 


Malepas, 166. 

Maleya, 526. 

Malhi —See Madanachandra. 

Malik Altuniya, 138. 

Malik Hisam-ud-dln Aghul Balt, 122. 
Malik ‘Izz-ud-dln Hussain, 95. 

Malik Kachhan, 157, 158. 

Malik-Naib Kaffir, 196, 203, 232, 260. 
Malik Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah, 
55. 

Malik Nusrat-ud-din, 57. 

Malik Nusrat-ud-din Tayasai, 57, 60, 
135. 

Malik Saif-ud-dln, 41. 

Malik Shah, 97. 

Malik Shah (Saljuq), 116, 117. 

Malik Surkha, 157, 158. 

Malik TuzakT, 157. 

Malik Yaghrash Firuz —See Jalal-ud- 
din Firuz. 

Malik Ziya-ud-dln, 109, 110. 

Malkhed—See Manyakheta. 

Malla, 192. 

Mallani, 19, 76, 87, 88. 

Mallarjuna (Lohara), 101. 

Malias, 46. 

Malla Sotti, 192. 

Mallaya, 60. 

Mnlleya—Nayaka, 189. 

Maltideva, 188, 191. 

Mallideva Chola-Maharaja, 183. 
MalliMmakaraiidit, 435. 

Mallikarjuna (author), 372. 
Mallikarjuna (of Kalyana), 177. 
Malliltarjuna (of Konkana), 72, 77, 83, 
177. 

Mallikarjuna temple, 615, 628. 

Mallilcarjunabhafta, 377. 
MalKmiha-charita, 345, 349. 

Mallhmtha Purina, 370. 

Mallugi, 197. 

Malto, 378. 

Malwa, 433, 434, 510, 518, 519. 

also see Malava. 

Mamakham, 494. 

MSmalladevi, 298. 

Mamallapuram, 612, 670, 682. 

Mamink Sultans, 130-160, 503, 504. 
Mfimaka, 422. 

Mamina, 307. 

Mamma ja, 299, 321, 322, 323, 324, 332, 
338, 385. 

Mariivani, 602. 

Manahharana, 261, 262, 263. 

Mfinadeva, 46. 

Manakltavarnm, 731. 

also see Nicobars. 

Mdnasara, 329. 

MmasalUsa, 178, 183, 298, 329, 338, 352, 
360, 479, 507, 510, 516, 518, 528, 529. 
Manavachakam-kadandar, 451. 
Manavasiihha (Chahamana), 88, 89. 
Manavlra 1 , 203. 

Mdnbhava km Bauddha, 387, 76(n), 
Manbhum, 606. 

Mnnchanna, 377. 

Manila H, 206. 
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Mavdula(s), 275, 400, 406. 

JVffindalams, 251. 

Mavdaiesvara, 278, 280, 281, 283. 

Mandali, 172 
Mandahlca, 275. 

Mandaliku (Paramara), 73. 

Mandapa, 433, 557, 571, 575, 613, 6L1, 
'616, 618, 610, 620, 621, 622, 623, 624 
Mandapachala, 434. 

Mandara, 206, 212. 

Manrlasor, 656. 

Mandavyapura—See Mandov. 

Mandawav, 134. 

Mandor, 87 , 88, 656, 660, 662. 
Mandovara, 591. 

Mtmditala-gnchchha, 432. 

Mandu (Mandapa), 66, 72, 85, 171, 65S 
Mangalavaja, 56. 

Mangalivoda (Maiigalvcdha, M.-mfiala- 
vcshataka), 179, 186, 442. 

Mangalore, 518. 

Mane(p)verc/gade, 278, 279. 

Manglana, 84, 159. 

Mangu, 143. 

Manipnra Pwavit, 383. 

Manipuri, 381. 

Manikkavachakar, 245, 450, 452, (172. 
Maiiikyachandra, 322, 434. 
Manikyanandi, 348. 

Manikya Suri, 301. 

Maniratna Suri, 433. 

Maniyane, 430. 

Manjarabad, 194, 

Manjhawan, 15. 

Mankesvara temple, 603. 

Mankha(-ka), 299, 317, 323. 
Mamnathonmaihana, 385, 24(n). 
Mannandlppai, 168. 

Mannargudi, 437. 

Maimciyas, 281, 283. 

Manual of Indian Buddhism, 471, 
110(n). 

ManoramS.-charita, 345. 

Manoratlw, 420. 

Mansur, 5. 

Mansurah, 21. 

Manta pom, 613. 

Mahtena (Manthanya, Mantrakuia), 
199, 200. 

Mantra(s), 400, 406. 

Mantra-naya , 406. 

Mantra-yana, 406. 

Mantrichudihnani, 281. 

Mantripradh&na, 274. 

Manu (Manu-smrili), 209, 270, 271, 
272. 287, 289, 328, 331, 335. 
Manuals, Pali, 342. 

Manuma Gandagopnla, 200, 202. 
Ma.nusS.sdra, 512. 

J Manushi Buddha, 411. 

Manufika, 295. 

Manvartha.mv,ktdvali, 295, 335. 
Manyakheia, 161, 163, .167, 185, 237. 
Mappa’ppalam, 239, 731, 
Marai-inana-sambandhar, 366, 450. 
Marakata - pangakaja - Stlianottung- 
gadeva, 754, 


Marana, 377. 

Manm jainui’a, 210, 211. 

Marasimha (Hilahnia), 176. 

Marasiinha II (Ganga), 161, 162. 
MaviUha, 184, 278, 283, 352. 

Mara tin, 351-356. 

Marathi hhiishcclui hulatin nuyn, 386, 
67(n). 

Marathi bhasha, nch/ama va oi liana, 
386, 67 (n), 

Marathi Catalogue (Tanioio Library), 
386, 66 (h). 

M ariilhi-G-ranIlui-niirhi, 386, <5-5Cn). 
Marathi Viihmaydcha Itihdsa, 387, 
94(n). 

Maraviidas, 80, 190 

Maravarman Kulasekha ra Pauclya, 

232, 259-260, 267. 

Maravarman Sundara Paiid.va I, 231, 
246, 256-257. 

Maravarman Sundara Pandya II, 248, 
257. 

Maravarman Vikrama Pancjya, 259. 
MaruvijayottunRa-varman, 236, 239, 

7°0 

Marnyan, 170. 

MarbalatTrthn, 221). 

Marco Polo, 202, 258, 259, 260, 286, 470, 
497, 509, 517, 518, 519, 521, 522, 523, 
527, 528, 529, 751. 

Mansi, 373, 374. 

Maribngh (old Rcwa Slate), 561, 564, 
565. 

Marigala, 93. 

Markandoya, 347. 

Mnrh'tnulaya-Punwa (in Teklgu), 377 
Markapur, 165. 

Markula, 664. 

Marolli, 84, 85. 

Marshall, ,T„ 638. 

Marlnnda, 584, 635. 

Maru, 389. 

Manila, 367. 

Marulasidrtha, 445. 

Mam(-sthali) mayrfala, 73, 82, 81), 177. 
Marv, 2. 

Marwar, 66, 73, 74, 75, 78, 106, 108, 277. 
687. 

Masavadi, 165, 18 B. 

Maski, 166, 237, 238. 

Masrur (Kangra), 605, 663, 664. 
MasUtlca, 536. 

Mastihal, 495. 

Mardud I, 92, 93, 94. 

Mas'ud IT, 94. 

Mas'fid III, 50, 95, 141. 142. 

Mas'ud bin Sa'd bin Salman 503. 
Mhsunidesam —Sea Bastar. 

Mdlaruialila, 329. 

Malangas, 82, 83, 101, 102, 312. 
Matailgesvara temple, 614. 

Matnram, 751. 

Mathanadeva (RashtrakuUO, 28, 29, 31, 
32, 34, 54, 68. 

Muthanashhha (Guliila), 89. 

Matharas, 209, 

Mathematics, 328-329, 511, 
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Mathura, 13, 14, 55, GO, 74, 14G, 19G, 197, 
403, 653, 655, 658. 

Mathurasahgha, 349. 

Mutisagara, 320. 

Mfitrigupta, 325. 

Mdti'ilwl, 393, 395. 

Mdtrika~chaupdi, 395. 

Mafsya Purdna, 330. 

Matsyondranatlia, 352. 

Mattamayura Sect, 573. 

Mau, 59. 

Maudud, 93, 94. 

Maulung, 44. 

Maurya period, 357. 

Mavakiislha(va), 65. 

Mawarau-n nalir, 13, 15. 
Mayagolasimha, 29, 43. 

Mai/amata, 329, 694, L, 7, 8(n) etc. 
MayanalladovI, 75. 

Mayiciova, 185. 

Mayinidhignm, 239, 731. 

Maync, 296, 8(n). 

MayFikha, 333. 

Mayurbhanja, 425, 646, 649, 650, 651. 
Mayuravannan, 167. 

Mnzliar Wall (of Trichinopoli), 469. 
Med), 380. 

Moda(s), 199, 476. 

Medak, 195, 203. 

Medapata, 72, 78, 79, 85, 58. 

Sea also Mowar. 

Medhatithi, 269, 332, 335, 484, 
Medicine, 328, 512. 

Medinikara, 318, 319. 

Mediterranean, 116. 

Meerut, 118, 147. 

Megasthenes, 493. 

Media, 320. 

Meglmchandra Traividyadfva, 430. 
Meghadiita, 303, 434. 

Meguti temple, 533, 615. 

Mchfira, 42. 

Meitliai, 381. 

Mekong, 760. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, 160, 40(n). 

Mennka, 768. 

Mendis, G. C., 268, 12(n), 

Mors, 584. 

Moru, 78. 

Morukandava, 261. 

Merutungn, 64, 75, 107, 275. 

Merv, 116, 124. 

Mesopotamia, 523. 

Metrics, 325-327, 343. 

Mevilimbangam, 731. 

Mewar, 78, 81, 87, 89-92, 109, 147. 

See aim Medapata. 

Mcwat(is), 148, 150. 

Meykauda-deva, 450. 

Mhaimbhata, 354. 

Mhers, 79, 120. 

Miani, 589. 

Miapur, 147. 

Middle Indo-Aryan, 378, 390. 

Middle-Javanese, 767. 

Midnapore, 25. 


Mikir Speeches, 381. 

Mil liana, 328. 

Military exercises, 490. 

Mills, 380. 

Mhnumsd, 240, 291, 331, 332, 333, 335, 
460, 511, 512, 513. 

Mimwihsd Prakaka, 385, 52(n). 
Minhaj-ud-dln, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 85, 
141, 208, 503. 

Miraf, 184. 

Miraud, 6. 

Mirasena, 350. 

Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa, 115, 2(n). 

Mir Khvarid, 159, 5(n). 

Mirzapur, 55, 655. 

Mishmis, 755. 

Misra, B, 224, 24(n). 

Misra, Pailhasarathi, 291. 

MUakxham, 177, 293, 295, 296, 331, 332, 
333, 334, 335. 

Mithila, 29, 32, 35, 37, 40, 47-48, 53, 61, 
222, 238, 332, 335. 

Mithuna, 653. 

Mithnna couples, 644. 

Mitra, 261, 262. 

Mitra, R. L., 469, 5(n), 695, 33(n). 
Milradeva, 46. 

Mitramisra, 201, 331. 

Mitrananda, 311. 

Mlechchha, 399. 

M. 1VI. Poldar Commemoration 
Volume, 129, 8(n). 

Modern Indo-Aryan, 360. 

Modhcra, 593, 594, 662. * 

Modi, 335. 

Moggallana, 342, 343. 
Moggallayanapanchilca, 343. 
Mohansingli, 388, 96(n). 
MoJiardjaparajaya, 312, 487, 489, 506. 
Mokalji’s temple, 661. 

Moksha, 346. 

Mokshakaragupta, 416, 518. 

Monaragala, 263. 

Monghyr, 31, 32, 49, 52, 146. 

Mongols, 117, 132, 133, 136, 137, 139, 
141, 142-144, 150, 151, 152, 153, 155, 
156, 157, 503, 677, 748. 

Mongoloids, 357. 

Mon-Khmer, 357. 

Monolithic ralhaa, 610. 

Mon(s), 755, 756, 757, 758, 

Moon, 271, 272. 

Mopur, 374. 

Moraes, G. M„ 471, 96 (n). 

Moropnnl, 388, 98(n). 

Morphology, 339. 

Motlaiyan, 169. 

Motupalli, 201, 202, 516. 

Mount. Kavi, 751. 

Mpu Scdah, 768. 

Mramma, 755. 

Mrichchhakatika, 311, 487. 
Mrigankndatt’a, 307. 

Mrigdvati-chantra, 4,34, 

Mrinalavatl, 163. 

Mritafig Mahadeo, 573. 

Mrityufijaya Mahacteva r 573. 
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MSS. Catalogue ol the Bhaiat Itihasa 
Samsodhok Mandal, 3B0, G6(n). 
MSS.-illubU alions, 076, 679. 

MSS.-paintings, 688. 

Mubarak, 196. 

Mudgere, 226. 

Mudikondan (Murlikond-Cholapurum), 
249 255 

Mvdrddlukrita, 276. 

Mvdr&raksluisa, 311. 

IWudras, 406. 

Mudniakit-mudachandrct, 3 LI. 

Mudugur, 201. 

Mudukakere (Mudakaru) (Mudakkam), 
169, 170. 

Mugadai, 232. 

Mugali, A. S., 383, 107 (n). 
Mngdhabodh<i, 320, 335. 

Mugdhapadesa, 305. 

Mughls-ud-elln —See Tughril. 
Muhammad al-Husainl, 469. 

Muhammad (of Delhi), 153, 155, 156. 
Muhammad (of Ghazni), 92, 93. 
Muhammadan(s), 232, 233. 

See also Muslims;. 

Muhammad Buhlim, 95. 

Muhammad Baldityar Khalji, 39, 40, 43, 
44, 49, 207. 

Muhammad bin Sun, 10. 
Muhammad-ibn-Qasim, 424. 
Muhammad-i-Sheran, 207. 

Muhammad Tughluq, 48, 233. 
Mu'izziya, 504. 

Mu‘izz-ud-cljn Bahrain, 138, 139, 141. 
Mu‘izz-ud-dJn Muhammad Ghuvi, 54, 
56, 78, 87, 97, 106, 108, 109, 110, 111. 
112, 113, 115, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 
124, 125, 128, 130, 148, 309. 
Mukhalingam, 66, 205, 224, 267. 

Mnkha-mandapa, 536. 

Mukherji, P.C., 695, 57 (n). 

Muktnbai, 353, 387. 

Muktdphala, 320, 335. 

Muklesvara, 540, 541, 542, 545, 546, 556, 
614, 655. 

Mukundaraja, 352, 386. 

Mukundasena, 47. 

Mukhya, 525. 

Mulu-bastika, 427. 

Mulabhndra, 525. 

Muladeva, 56. 

Mulagabharo, 580. 

Mulaparishat, 282. 

Mula-prakfiti, 448. 

Mularaja, 427. 

Mularaja I (Chaulukya), 67, 162, 163, 
164, 443. 

Mularaia It (Chaulukya), 70, 75, 78, 89, 
106, 109, 118. 

Mula-stthgha! Kundakundanvaya, 431. 
Mulasikkha, 342. 

Mulastambha, 352. 

Miila&thana (Multan), 518. 

Mulay, M. A., 387, 94(n). 

Mulgund (M-Qlgunda 12), 161. 


Multan, 7, 3, 10, 19, 21, 93, 91, 95, 106, 
110, 111, 117, 124, 131, 133, 136, 140, 
142, 143, 144, 153, 156, 350, 467. 
MCduguiida Smdti .lalamsa, 16.1. 
Munim.'u.kmiba, 202. 
Muninnuli-Choda(la), 203, 211 
Mummum (M.inivauuaia), 171, 183, 31.!, 
602. 

Muuda, 357. 

Mundari, 378, 380. 

Mundiicr, 20. 

Mum Bhavn, 589 
Mumcliaiulia, 301, 346. 

Murmatna, 302. 

IVIvnisvviala-cluu lict, 302, 

Mmiisuv hi I as vam i-clw nla, 345. 

Mufi|a (Pmmnaia), 60, 163, Hi' 1 , 19/, 
275 , 435. 

Muniuuidevl, 664. 

Minirukui-mahasoiiai, 251, 

Munshi, K. M, 23, ll(u), 396, 3(n). 
Muppalasuti, 171. 

Mm a las., 63. 

Muiai'i Ko.sava, 188 
Murshulabad Baluduir Kadis, 675. 
Musangi (Muyaiigi)- See M.ts.ki. 
Mushika kingdom Sea I'i avauemc. 
Muyhikavamia, 308, 529. 

Music, 329. 

Mnshn/s of Banana, 388, 104(h). 

Musk, 517. 

Musk-deer, 517. 


Muslim (s), 2 

3, 

), (>, 

7, 9, 

1 1, 1 

9, 13 

14 

15, 17 18, 

21, 

22, 2 

1. '’6 

39, 40, 41 

12 

43, 44, 48, 51 

, 52, 

51, 

51, 5 

3, 50 

59 

61, 02, 64 

67, 

71, 7 

2, V 1 

78, 

a ho 

81 

82, 83. 84, 85 

, 80, 

88, 

90, 91, 94 

95 

101-102, 

106, 

108, 

11)9, 

111). 

in, 

112 

113, 114, 

115, 

117, 

121, 

121, 

195, 

138 

135, 145, 

146, 

152, 

159, 

190, 

191, 

192 

194, 195, 

196, 

203, 

207, 

203, 

212, 

258 

259, 260, 

284, 

297, 

298, 

313, 

320, 

«1ih! 

350, 356, 

398, 

403, 

404, 

518, 

605, 

666 

674. 








States in the East, 116-117. 

See also Muhaininmluu(.s). 

“Mutfili”, 485, 519, 520, 
lVTutgi, 185, 186. 

Mathvral. 364. 

Mavar-Ula, 361. 

Myammai, 755. 

Mysore, 162, 160, 169, 175, I HI, 186, 188, 
189, 192, 194, 215, 226, 828, 229, 240, 
258, 283, 372, 404, 525, 624, 62!), 631. 
032, 668. 

N 

Naehnii Kuthara, 533, 557. 

Nadadur Animal, 439. 

Nadapada, 417. 

Nada-perggade, 279, 

Naddula -—See Nadol. 

Nadi (y) a, 37, 39, 40, 123, 145, 207, 
Nadol, 57, 66, 69, 73, 74, 75. 76, 77, 81, 
82, 86-87, 88, 89, 90, 106, 108, 109, 
121, 186, 277, 
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Nil,lit-, 251, 21)2, 279, 283, 516. 

Nlgabhui. In Visluiuliliulla, 234. 
Nagabhnlu II, 577. 

Magut'liiiurii a, 370, ,‘571. 

Naj'adova (Chaulukya), 74. 

Nagadeva (General), 162, 171, 172. 
Nagadevdchaiya, 3511, 354. 

NagadevI, 307. 

Nngiidilya, 107. 

Nfigahrada, 00, 01. 

Nngapula (Guhila), 91. 

Nagnpala (Lohara), 100. 

NagapaMana (Negnpatam), 730. 
Nngapura— See Nagaur. 

Nagar, L63, 177, 510. 

Nogara (Stylo), 530, 531, 532, 534, 535, 

530, 542, 547, 555, 556, 562, 563, 567, 

578, 588, 590, 591, 592, 598, 600, 601, 

003, 004, 606, 607, 008, 609, 623, 624 

Negara mkliara , 580, 

Nngaraja, 304. 

Nnsuvi, 641. 

Niigiirjuna, 417. 

Nagar(n)kh;mri, 180, 188. 

Nat/aramt,. 252. 

Nagiirjunu (Chfdianiiinn), 106, 107. 
Nugurjuna (Silalmra), 171, 313. 
Nngnrjunndcva, 45. 

Nu'nrkot —See Kot Kangra. 
Nagara-Kritafiania, 751. 

Nagus (Nagavarnsis), 31, 65, 104, 172, 
198, 215, 237, 307, 313. 

Nagas, 755. 

Naga speech, 380. 

Nngavnrmachnrya, 307. 

Nagaur, 95, 108. 

Nagdfi, 134. 

Na(g)husha —See Mahabhavagupta III. 
Nagod, 55. 

Nagpur, 69, 386, 194, 

Niiliacla Ratias, 433. 

Naharn, 88. 

Nahrwala -See Anahillapataka. 
Naiqnmati, 521 
NaTkalevl, 78. 

Nainar, S. M. H„ 494, 507, 145(n), 352, 
103, elc„ 528, 15(n), 17, 19 etc., 529, 
69 (h). 

Nuiiihailhu-charitu, 54, 298, 299. 
Naishadhiya, 323, 337. 

Naim-ud-din. Abu Bakr, 139. 

Nakas, 31, 

Nakhistnn, 2. 

Naklion Sri Thammaral, 760. 

Nakula, 330. 

’Nakula and Sahadova ralhus, 610. 

Nala, 299, 309. 

Nala (town), 46, 

Nalanda, 26, 34, 647, 650, 780. 

Nala Vonbil, 363. 

Nalapura —See Nnrwar. 

Nahvima, 309, 435. 

Natiiyim Prabavdham., 361. 
NBl-c/ttviindas, 279, 

Nnllura, 377. ' 

Nalgonda, 198, 199, 201, 202, 203. 

Nalvali, 364, 


Nalanda- mahdvihanij 421. 
i Namadcva, 354, 355, 356, 387, 76(n). 

1 Nthiiamala, 318. 

Ndmmwhka, 317. 

Naina Pathak, 387, 91 (n). 
Namilura-sangha, 432. 

Nampillai, 440. 

Ndmaru.papa.rich chheda, 342. 
Nambi-Andar-Nambi, 365. 

Nairn, 93. 

Ndnadesa-Tisaiyayirattu Ammummar, 
525. 

Nanadesis, 521, 526. 

Nanak, 337, 355, 675. 

Nanalca, 302. 

Ndniirthdrnavasamkshepa, 318, 338. 
Nan&rthasamgraha, 318. 

Nan-Chao, 759, 760. 

Nanda, 436. 

Nandana, 11, 12, 23, 133, 335. 

Nandavali, 65. 

Nandi, 016, 619, 624. 

Nandi, 310. 

Nandimath, S. C., 367, 388, 106(n). 
Nanrlipuram, 255. 

Nandi-sarigha, 432, 

Nandiscna, 327. 

Nandurbar, 195. 

Nangili, 174, 228, 229. 

Nangraliar, 93. 

Nniijlyar, 440. 

Nannechoda, 376. 

Nanni-Nolamba, 168. 

also see Nulumba. 

Nanniah, 378. 

Nannurkovai, 364. 

Nan-p’i, 486, 520. 

Nunyadeva, 32, 35, 37, 47, 48, 53. 
Naracla, 270, 271, 329. 

Narahari, 330. 

Narahari, 355. 

Narahari Tlrtha, 209, 441. 

Naraka, 768. 

Naralokavlra, 243. 

Narandrayaniinanda, 302. 

Narapati, 274, 276. 

Narapati, 51. 

Narapati (Guhila), 91. 
NarapaUjayaeharya Svarodaya, 330. 
Narapatisithu, 757. 

Narasiriiha I (Gauga), 207, 208, 209, 325, 
551. 

Narasiriiha II (Gariga), 209, 325, 441. 
Narasiriiha l (Hoysala), 70,144, 178,180, 
183, 233, 430. 

Narasiriiha II (Hoysala), 231-232, 233, 
247. 248, 313. 

Narasiriiha IH (Hoysala), 193, 194, 195, 
232, 233, 430. 

Narasiriiha (Kalacliuri), 64. 

Narasiriiha —See Narondracleva. 
Narasirhhachaturveclimaugalam—See 
Maddur. 

NarasUhha-nmrfti, 763. 

Narasiriiliapati, 757. 

Narasithliarjuna, 29, 

Narasiriihavarman II, 612. 
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Narasiiiiluivarman Mahamalla, CIO. 
Naralhu, 757. 

Naravahunadalla, 313. 

Naravarniari (Guhila), 89. 

Naravarmnn (Kachchhupaghata)—Sec 

Nnvarman. 

Narnvarman (Parumara), 58, G8, 69, 70, 
8a, 86, 100, 175. 

Narhyan/pur, 10. 

Narayana (Bhagavan), 42. 

Narayana (General), 168. 

Narayana (Poet), 316, 328, 329, 330. 
Narayana (ol Srihalta), 44. 

Narayana Bhat, 375. 

Narayanganj, 42. 

Narayanpal, 218. 

Narendra, 354, 387. 

Narendradeva, 46. 

Narendraprabha, 302. 

Narmada, 163, 176, 177, 188,191, 562, 600. 
Narmam&l(t, 305. 

Narrative, 344-346, 

Narsinghpur, 209. 

Narttamalai, 617, 684, 685, 686. 

Narwar, 56, 57, 60, 134, 135, 146, 159. 
Nasik, 81, 185, 603. 

Nasiriya 504, 

Nasir-ud-dln (Sullfin), 57, 85. 
Nasir-ud-dln Mahmud, 134, 135, 136, 
140, 142, 143, 146, 148, 149, 152, 153, 
160. 

Naslr-ud-din Qabacha 130, 131,132, 133, 
159, 503. 

Nasr, 2, 5, 11. 

Nasr II, 1. 

Nastlka (atheists), 476. 

Nataka (Natika )—See Drama. 
Nalakanirnayaviveha, 325. 
Ntita-inantfapa, 548, 550, 551, 552. 
Nataraja,'672, 673, 685. 

Nataraja temple, 245, 249. 

Nathamuni, 436. 

Na tha - sampradiiya, 352. 

Niithavadi, 200. 

Nathisin, 353. 

Ndfyadarpana, 311, 325, 435. 
Natyarambha 1 , 115. 

Navadurga temple, 555, 578. 

Navaclvlpa, 464. 

Navaghana (Abhlra), 75. 

Navalakha temple, 588, 595. 

Navapaya, 346. 

Navaratha, 537. 

Navaratnapanksha, 330, 
NavasCihasanka-charha, 307. 

Navataitva — Prakarana, 346. 

Navsari, 75. 

Navya-nydya, 4G4. 

Nawasa Shah— See Svkhapala. 
Nayachandra (Suri), 53, 84, 492. 
Nayagarlr, 212. 

Nayaka(s), 194, 669, 670. 

Nayafca (designation), 251. 

Nayakirti, 230. 

Nayakot, 45, 46. 

Nayanandi, 348, 

Nayanars, 361; 


Nayapala, 27, 43, 62, 415. 

Nazim, IVL, 2, 23, 3(n), 4, (i etc. 
Negupatam (Nfigapu liana), 236, 239, 21.5, 

518. 

Net lore (MGIurapural, 200, 201, 202, 
203, 246, 248, 258, 259. 

Nemi, 394. 

Nemichamh'a, 371. 

Nomiduta, 434, 

Ncminatha, 301, 372. 

Neminatha-dianla (-cIhu'ul), 345, 349, 
434. 

Nennnatha-Chatashpiuhha , 395, 396. 
Nemindlha Punuut, 372. 

Ncminatha Temple, 661. 

Neminirvana, 301. 

Nemanrv&na-lcuvya, 434. 
Nemi-Rajula-luirahamusd, 395, 396. 
None, H. N,, 387, 82(n), 83. 

Nefi jinudii-tficfti, 450. 

Ncpiil(a), 45-47, 48, 53, 172, 177. 180, 
L86, 197, 313, 314, 351, 358, 526, 649, 
666, 667, 676, 690, 693. 

Nepal dialects, 381. 

Nepalese Buddhism, 427. 

Ncssavvi, 159, 10(n). 

Nenmh, 381. 

New Indo-Arynn, 360, 378, 392. 

New-Javanese literature, 707. 

Now Light on Buddhism iv Mediaeval 
India , 471. 99(n). 

Ngan-ldng, 522. 

Nibundlias, 330, 335. 

Nicobars, 239. 

Nidana-lcathd, 341. 

Nidar Bhim, 500, 

Nidr&vali, 29, 

Niglmntuisesha, 318. 

Nihsaukamalla, 246, 265, 266. 
Nihsaukesvava temple, 265. 

Nikumbhas, 191. 

Nilakantha, 658. 

Nilakantha Bhatln, 296. 
Nllaknnthesvara, 68, 443, 575, 579. 
Nimar, 68, 70, 71. 

Nimba (Nimbapura), 440. 

Nimbarka, 337, 403. 

Nine Thousand, 440. 

Nirabhoga-ni/idm, 427. 

Niragunda, 194. 

Niralgi, 626. 

Niravdhara prasada, 568. 

Nirbhaya, 45. 

tVvi'htifii/tt-BJumrt-VtjfUiocja, 309, 435. 
Nirjara, 346. 

Nirjarapura, 38. 

Nirmana-chakm, 414. 

Nirvana, 338, 406, 469. 

Nirvannpada, 736, 

Nishada (Austric), 377. 

NIshapur, 5, 116, 124. 

Niti, 304. 

NUiratndkara, 328. 

Nilisara, 200 
NHisastra, 269, 270, 271, 

Nityanatha —See Asvinlkum&ra. 
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Nivula-kavudu, 708 
Nivultunilh.i, Drill, 387. 

Ni/.un-iifl-tllii, 156, 11)7. 

Ni/fun-ud-diu Ainu,id, Lll, 1G, 23. 
Nunm-ud-dm H.isun Ni/aim Nishupun, 
503. 

Nolmnbas, 230. 

Nolamb.ivadi (pack), (13, 172, 175, 177, 
178, 170, 180, 183, 187, 102, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 231, 235, 244. 

Nuiman invasion, 308. 

North Aicot, 684. 

North Assam Speeches, 381. 

North Bengal, 635. 

North Bihar, 036. 

Northern India, 4, 19, 24-103, 116-129, 
208, 238, 284, 295, 305, 332, 
Administrative Organisation, 274-277. 
Law and Legal institutions, 287-290. 
North-West Frontier, 26, 316. 

Noltrotl, A., 380. 

Nrialgi ins,, 173. 

Nrxpa, 269. 

Nripnkfmiu, 175, 227, 233. 
Ni'ipatibhiisliana, 215. 

Nrisimha, 48. 

Nrisimlia Purana, 375. 

Nrilya, 325. 

Nrivannan, 57. 

Nuh II, 3, 5. 

Null Sijiihr, 197, 9(n). 

Nulumba, 168, 109. 

Nur, 18. 

Nurpur tori, 556. 

Nuslitifiin Hajib, 94. 

Nusrai Khan, 81. 

Nu/.vid, 199. 

Nydsa, 320, 343, 511. 

Nydya, 209, 335, 336. 
Nyiiyanibandhaprahasa, 336. 
NyayctialpnryupariswldM, 336. 

NyiiyaUar, 254. 

Nyaya-Vaiseshiku, 460. 

Nyiiya Vmi&chayaoivarana, 435. 

O 

Oclo-alloy, 646. 

Obscure Religious Cults as Background 
of Bengali Literature, 469, 17 (n). 
Odantapurl, 415. 

Odoyadova Vadiblinsimha, 301, 313. 

Odm (deisa), 53, 63, 210, 211, 212, 224. 
Oiha, C. IL, 103, 159. 505, 27In). 

Old Bengali, 358, 359, 360, 361. 

‘Old fihir, 380. 

Old Bodo, 381. 

Old Gujarati, 389, 390, 391, 392, 

“Old Hindi”, 361. 

Old Indo-Aryan, 390, 

Old-Javaneso literature, 767. 

‘Old Khyan’, 381. 

‘Old Kol’ (Old Kherwari), 380. 

Old Naga, 381. 

‘Old Savara’, 380. 

Old Shan, 381. 

Old Siamese, 381. 


Old Thai, 381. 

“Old Western Kaiastham”, 389. 

Omgodu, 224. 

Oragudam, 614. 

Oraon, 378. 

Oriented Conference, Proceedings of the 
7th , 103, 21(n). 

Origin (of Telugu), 372. 

Origin and Development of Bengali 
Language and Literature, 358, 360. 
Origin of the Anclhras, 372. 

Orissa, 32, 35, 53, 65, 66, 141, 144, 145, 
159, 160, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 211, 
212, 218, 221, 223, 237, 238, 325, 357, 
536, 538, 541, 645, 646, 650, 652, 653, 
655, 657, 658, 660. 

Orissa and her Remains—Ancient and 
Mediaeval 694, 19 (n). 

Orissan miniatures, 642. 

Orissan (movement), 609, 

Qx'issan style, 605. 

Orissan temples, 560. 

Oriya, 357, 358. 

Orungallu —See Warangal. 

Osia (Rajputana), 541, 555, 576, 577, 578 
660, 687. 

ORakkuttan, 245, 362, 363-65. 

Ottomans, 159, l(n), 

Oudh —See Awadh. 

Oxus, 2, 116, 

P 

Pabhdga, 538, 543, 557, 558. 

Pachehur, 247. 

Pada, 320. 

Pada-bhaga, 538. 

Padalculaka, 359. 

Padamanjan, 319, 335. 

Padang Roco, 752. 
Paddrthadhannasamgraha, 336. 
Padarthas, 366. 

Padarupasiddhi—See Rupasiddhi. 
Padasiidhana, 343. 

Paddhati, 85, 305, 

Padhauli, 575. 

Padma, 302. 

Padmachandra, 311, 

Padma-charita, 434. 

Padmadcva —-See Pradyumnakamadeva. 
Padmagupla, 307. 

Fadmaklrti, 348. 

Padmakumara, 319. 

Padmanabhabhatta, 333. 
PadmanabhatlHha, 441, 

Parlmanaiidct MahSkCmya, 302. 
Fadmapada, 336. 

Fadmapala, 56. 

Padmapani, 666. 

Padmapani Lokesvara, 657. 

Padma Purana, 217, 330, 387, 
Padmarasa 1 , 367. 

Padmasunhu (Chahanvana), 88. 
Padmavall, 434. 

Padmasiinha (Guliila), 89. 

Padmini, 91, 103. 
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Pacluka bn Mabaihia II;i|i Jaya Pangus, 
754. 

Paduvanva, 29. 

Padyuc/iikkimmii, 384. 

Pudiia-Kadambcul, 29!). 

Paqa(s), 530, 545, 549, 052, 054. 

Pagan, 520, 079, 739 
Pagan temples (in Burma), 037, 038. 
Pag-Sam-Jon.-Zcniar, 470, 35(n), 471, 
103(n). 

Paliang, (Malay Peninsula), 751. 

Paharl miniatures, 075, 079, 

Paharpur, 34, 415, 410, 035, 037, 088, 039, 
640. 

Pahlavi, 385. 

Paliuj, 107. 

Paikore inscription, 37. 

Pnisachi, 313, 345, 340, 347. 

Papamndlnf., 341, 343. 

Pajjtmna-kahd, 34B. 

Pakhal, 199, 223. 

Pak Pattan, 94. 

Palchangba, 383. 

Pd/csIiiicu-Saptati, 432. 

Palaiynrai, 255. 

Pakikapya, 329. 

Palampct, 201, 60S. 

Paliindvipa, 202. 

Palanpur, 20. 

Palar river, 010. 

Pains, 24-33, 35, 30, 37, 38, 44, 47, 49, 
52, 53, 61, 02, 200, 212, 238, 274, 270, 
277, 060, 607, 690, 691, 093. 
Palembang, 528, 61 (n). 

Palghat, 229. 

Path ana, 394, 395. 

Pali, 339-343, 347. 

Pali (Pallikal, 70, 32. 

Palkurikc Sonin, 370. 

Pailava Architecture, 098. 

Pallava(s), 63, 09, 183, 198, 202, 224, 243, 
249, 313, 010, 612, 614, 015, 017, 013, 
669, 070, 683. 

PallaVarayanpettai, 265. 

Pailava rock-cut ratlins, 611. 

Pailava rock reliefs, 682. 

Pa Hi, 194. 

Palsule, G. B., 385, 34a(n). 

Palta, 660. 

Pampa II (“Abhinava Pampa”), 370. 
Pampa-Ponna-Rauna, 367. 

Pampa Ra.md.yana, 371. 

Panamalai, 614. 

Panasoge, 431. 

Paliasoge-bali, 432. 

Panatnran temples, 679. 

Panavati, 46. 

Panchacharyas, 445. 

Panchaganga, 170. 

Pan ch&khydyikti, 316. 

Panchakula, 275. 

Panchaln(s), 50, 51, 52, 172, 180. 
Panchaladeva (Ganga), 161, 102. 
Panchali, 322. 

Panchangit, 569. 

Partchango. bd(U, 589, 

Panchapadikii, 336. 


Pcihcllapiidikiivivarano, 336. 

P.mchapuia (Pmu'iicipall.uu), S3. 
Paficlunains, 010, (ill. 

Pane hen titha, 537, 557. 

Pcinchnrdlia, 437. 

Pel hchnsii ijaka, 330. 

Panchttsa in tjraha, 435. 

PcuivhutimLra, 314, 316, 079. 

Pacivliavdia-uumgmi, 252. 

Pa nchavastu, 319. 

Vahchuyahma, 540, 577. 

Panchiharana, 352. 

Panchobh, 102. 

Pandalayani (in Malabar), 517. 
Pandalayani-Koliam, 529, 60(n). 
Pandaratiiar, 255, l(n). 

PandaDa-charita, 301. 

Pondavns, 300, 301. 

I’andharpuv, 354, 355. 

Pandita, 307. 

Pandit,iradliya, 445. 

Pandba-m/wlra, 417. 

Panrircthan, 635, 066. 

Panelublrumi-iululm, 420, 427, 472. 
Paudurafiga, 744, 745, 746. 

Pandya, S., 285, l(n). 

Pandyii(s), 03, 08, 172, 174, 170, 177, 
180, 187, 192, 200, 201, 202, 203, 228, 
229 , 231, 232, 234, 235, 238, 239 , 240, 
243, 245, 246, 247 , 248, 249, 250-200, 
261, 202, 204, 205, 200, 207, 282, 313, 
402, 509, 517, 518, 523, 525, 022, 009. 
The Later, 250-200. 

Interval between the first and second 
empire, 250. 

Administrative Organisation, 284. 

Pnndyadeva, 177. 

Pandyamandalam, 251. 

(The) Pdndyan Kingdom, 280, 108(n), 
469, 7(ii). 

Pangarkar, L. R., 387, 94(n). 

Pangu, D. S. 387, 85(n). 

Paiiliala (Pannala, Pranaln, Parnnla), 
166, 176, 189. 

Panini, 319, 320. 

Pavyibatila Namadevn, 388, 96(n), 
Pannn, 59, 00, 04. 

Pannai, 239, 731. 

Panungala 500 (Pahugal), 105, 177, 192, 
197, 199, 202. 

Pao-ying-Hien, 522. 

Papa, 346. 

Papanatha temple, 598, 599. 
Papaiicltasiidam, 342. 

Para, 77, 000. 

Parabola, 281. 

Paraehakrasalya, 221, 222. 

Parakkamo, 340. 

Parakrama, 266. 

Parakramabahu (Ariraj.wesvabhiijafipO 
the Great, 245, 240, 261, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 260, 342. 

Parakramabahu II, 207, 304, 
Parakramabahu III, 259, 267. 
Parakrama Pandya, 245, 264, 260. 
Paralbkasiddhi , 419, 

Paramadeva, 21, 
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Parama-Guru - Dharmaruja-Malhlhvaju 
Sribhadra, 427. 

Parumal —Sea Paramardl. 

Panmuimrita, 252. 

Paramanuka (Lohara), 101, 

Puratnanib, 13, 1G, 2!), 51, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
61, 03, 61, 06-74, 75, 70, 77, 78, 79, 81, 
82, 83, 85, 86, 87 , 89, 90, 94, 95, 100, 
105, 108, 121. 134 103, 164, 106, 172, 

173, 175, 178, 182, 180, 188, 189, 190, 

192, 198, 204, 206, 210, 213, 228, 295, 

310, 519, 650, 658, 687. 

ol Riijpulana, 72-74. 
o£ Malava, 66-72. 
of Mt Abu, 72-73. 
of Vaga^la, 73. 
of Jalor (Jabalipura), 73. 
of Bhinmal, 73-74. 

Administrative Organisation of, 275- 
276, 

Paramardl, 59, 60, 107, 108, 122, 207, 310. 
Paranmrdideva, 423. 

Paramardin (Kadamba), 78, 
Paramatthavinichchhaya, 342. 
Piiramitd-naya, 406. 

PdrainitSydna, 406. 

Paranavitana, S,, 267. 

Pamy.is, 364. 

Parantaka I, 238, 245, 252, 256. 
Pararaton, 750, 751, 752. 

Parasa, 526. 

Parasarabhafta. 440. 

Parasarambasa 1 , 387, 80(n), 
Parusuramosvara-Muktesivara group, 
547. 

Paraaurame^vara temple, 536, 540, 545, 
554, 555, 559, 614, 652, 654, 

Famuli, 574. 

Parbadi, 593. 

Pari, 226. 

Paribhasha, 317. 

Parichcliheda, 322, 344. 

Fariharas —See Pratiharas. 

Parihars, 120. 

Pdrljdtakara.no., 300, 309. 

Parihasapura, 419. 

Ptirijatamanjari, 71 , 310. 
Parijuiasaurabha , 337, 

Parikaraslokas, 324. 

Parimala —See Padma'gupia. 
Parinirv&na, 421. 

Paris (Loo Collection), 670. 
Parisishtaparvan, 315. 

Fariyatra, 523. 

Parla, 72. 

Parlakimedi, 223, 

Parnakheta', 189. 

Parnotsn, 98. 

Parsva, 348. 

ParSvadeva, 329. 

Pdrsm-Aevaids, 644, 

Parsvanttha, 433, 567, 580. 
Prtrsnatwthn-chaiita, 345, 434. 
PS.rswpnra.na., 348. 

Partha^panihrama, 73, 311. 

Parvatl (pantheon), 301, 549, 653, 672. 
Parvatl (queen), 265. 


Pa mail-tin Inn i >nya, 301. 

Parvali temple, 533. 

PtUa, 455. 

Pasa-piana, 455. 

Paschima-Lanka, 213, 214, 217. 
Pa-sseu-wei, 764. 

Puslhar, 586, 607. 

Pusu-jnaiui, 455. 

Pasupa'tas, 445, 764. 

Pasupatinatha, 46. 

Pasuruhan, 749. 

Pata (scroll), 679. 

Paid (wooden book-covers), 679. 
Patahakofa, 167. 

Patalcsvara, 562, 564. 

Paian, 45, 47, 468, 635. 

Pafana, 394. 

Pdlaiijalabhdshya, 322. 

Patanjali, 319, 332, 512. 

Pathalc, S„ 387, 76(n). 

Palhakas—-See vishayas. 
Pathamasiimlthai nanjusd, 342, 

Pathfiri (Gwalior), 557. 

Pathindali —See Sirhind. 

Patiala, 109, J15, 507. 

Patiali, 150. 

Paii~jndna, 455. 

Pati-pasu-pdsa, 366. 

Patita, 289. 

Patkai, 44. 

Patna, 27, 52, 54, 146, 219, 220, 221, 602. 
Patau Stale (old), 556. 

Pattadakal, 585, 597, 598, 599, 623, 682. 
Paitakila (Paid), 275, 276. 

Patialas, 276. 

Pattanas, 276. 

Pattimastha ~ Pruchma-Jaina-Bkanda - 
gdriya-Granthasuchi, 397, 21 (n). 
Pattarali, 167. 

Pnijikera (Patikera, Paifkera), 41-42, 
383, 426, 756. 

Patuka, 88. 

Paumaova, 348. 

Pavalakkodi, 364. 

Pavimacluta, 40, 303, 469, 3(n). 
Pavanavijaya, 352, 

Pavuluru Mallnnna, 376. 

Pavusa, 189. 

Pawagadh, 687, 

Payar, 635. 

Payogasiddhi, 343. 

Payvc, 176. 

Pazhagannada, 378. 

Pedimental arches, 584. 

Pegu, 757, 760. 

Pena’ng, 239. 

Pepper, 517. 

Perak, 520. 

Perambalur, 242, 248, 

Pergc/ade, 279, 280. 

Periapurdmm, 365. 

Periya Achelian Filial, 440. 

Per(ma)la Madarasa, 169. 

Peamadi, 179, 

Permarlideva—dJee Vikramaditya VI, 
Permadideva (Sinda), 178. 

Persia, 1, 92, 116, 117, 349, 523, 690. 
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Persian Gull, 250, 259, 260, 493, 520, 521, 
523. 

Persian^), 2, 117, 523. 

PeiH-mn.it/ut), 255, 

Penmclaram, 250. 

Porunclevciiini-, 362. 

Peninrjiii i, 253. 

Peruvulis, 250. 

Peshawar, 5, 6, 8, 93, 94, 111, 118. 
Peterson, P., 305. 

Pethadadeva, 433. 

P ethacla-rdsa, 394, 396. 

Peyiya Sahani, 185. 

Phagu, 396. 

Phalgugrama, 40, 41. 

Phot Ma, 743. 

Philosophy, 336-337. 

Philosophical Literature, 330-337. 
Pliimeanakas, 771. 

Piawan inscripLion, G2, 

P'4hd, 540, 541. 

Pidhd deul, 546. 

Piilai, V. K„ 170. 

Pillamari, 200, 201. 

Piilai Lokacharya, 440. 

Pilupati, 276. 

Pimpalner, 189. 

Pinbalagiya Perumaljlyar, 440. 

Pindara, 585. 

Pipla Devi, 579. 

Pippala, 759. 

Pirai, 3. 

Pin/tigln, 23, 4(n). 

Pirk&Uich-CIwlar-ChariUiram, 255, 1 
(n). 

Pir Pantsal, 13. 

Pis/ittt, 532. 
rila (saila), 58. 

Pitambara Siihha, 383. 

Pithi, 29, 49, 54, 14G, 1G0. 

Pitri, 332. 

Pitribluikti, 336. 

Pitndayita, 334. 

Pitta, 176. 

Piyadassin, 343. 

Piyolla-mandoltt, 44. 

Plyushavahkha —See Jayacleva. 

Playfair, 380. 

Plays, Erolic and Farcical, 311. 

Plays, Legendary, 309-310, 

Plays, Semi-historical, 311-312. 

Podur DraVidas, 372. 

Poems, Shorter, 302-306. 

Poetics, 321-325, 332, 343. 

Polas (Polavasa-clcsct), 199. 

Politics, 327-328. 

Political Theory, 269-274. 

Polo, 490. 

Poloimaruva, 235, 243, 261, 262, 2G3, 265. 

266, 267 , 672. 

Pomburcha, 430. 

See also Humcha. 

Po TNTagara, 744. 

Pondicherry, 241. 

Ponni—See Kaveri. 

Pon-variyam, 252, 

Pon'ippahrotjtai, 450. 


Port iiguosc, 267. 

Potalas, 549. 

Poluiar, 21!), 

Poltaiayan, 170. 

Piabuiidluts, 438. 

PmhtuidliiL-clwilamrnii, 69, J07, 112, 115, 
275. 

I'rabcmdlut-I'urtimvara, 375. 

Picitoi, 103, 27(n). 

Piabhachandi'a, 315, 320, 

Ptabhachancha SjddhanUdcvu, 430 
Prabhulcara, 240, 291, 336, 511, 512, 513. 
Pmbhdvaha-chai iia, 315. 
Prabhavalidcvi, 54. 

Prabhuciova, 370. 

Prabhus, 279, 283. 

Pmboclhachandrotlaya, 312, 443. 
Pnibuddh arauhin eya, 311, 

PrachandudaudandandyaKa , 279, 283 
Pracliina - Gurjara - Kdvya-samcpaha, 
397, 15(n). 

Prachma Maharashtra, 380, 67(n). 
Practical Life, 327-328. 

Pradahshina (Circumambulaiory pas¬ 
sage), 533, 583. 

Pradhana, 278, 279, 281, 283. 
Pradhdudmatya—See maninpradhnna. 
PradJpa, 319. 

Pradyumnabhyudaya, 310. 
Pradyumna-chanlu , 435. 
Pradyumnakaniadova, 45. 

Pradyumna Kunnira, 348, 

Pradyumna Suri, 315. 

Pradyumnesvara Siva, 37. 
Pragl'yotisha^Sco Kiunampa. 
Pragvfitas, 72, 74, 79. 

Prahasana, 311. 

Prahlada (Chahamana), 84, 492. 
Prahladana (Paramara), 72, 73, 78, 89, 
298, 311. 

Prabladapura, 433. 

Prah-Pahlay, 771. 

Prah-Pithuj 771. 

Prajhd, 400, 407, 408, 409, 410. 
Prajhabhadra, 417. 

Prttjfig pantmil «, 739. 
Prakaranadyolcadasartvpaniruaya- 
vivoka, 325, 

Prakaranas, 311-312, 338. 

PrakaranI, 325. 

Prakasa, 322. 

Prakasatma, 336. 

Prakaiendra, 299. 

Prakrama, 350. 

Prakrit, 303, 308, 314, 318, 320, 326, 327, 
344-347, 350, 351, 360, 372. 
Prdkritakdlpataru, 347. 

Prdhritunu&aaana, 347, 
Pvakriia-paHigalam, 53, 86, 172, 360, 

Pro kriLwnupa.na.idra , 347. 

Prakrita~sa.hdd'\msasma, 347. 
Prdkritasarvasva, 347, 

Praknti, 438. 

Pralambhas —See Salamblias. 
PrmnanmayatatlvMoh&lamh$,ra, 336, 
Pramfmas, 322. 

Pramano.-Nirpaya, 435. 
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Pi aiiuiML-vnuscUaya, 420. 

Plantain, 275, 

Piamaltavdra, 274. 

Piameya, 320. 

Pi ameyakamala mat tanda, 336. 
Piatiak<ua, 318. 

Pranavakalpa, 335. 

Plans, 773. 

Prapatti, 43!). 

Pmsaniuirdghava, 309, 324. 

Piasunlasiva, 573. 

Piairistapada, 336. 

Piasthanabheda, 465. 

Pratapa, 40. 

Pratapadhavala, 49, 54. 

Pratapamalla (Kalachuri), 65, 66. 
Pratapamalla (Gujarat), 78, 80, 81. 
Pratnparudra, 195, 202, 203, 223, 376. 
Pralaparuclra I, 444. 

Pi at Spur tulra-hali/ana, 310. 
Prataparudra-yasobhushana, 203. 

Prof aparvdrhjam, 223. 

Pratapasimha (Chahamana), 88. 
Pralapasirhha (of Dhekkanya), 29. 
Pratapasimha (Paramara), 73, 81, 85, 90. 
rraaiuua , 274, 270, 277. 

Pratiharas (Imperial), 14, 15, 16, 17, 50, 
56, 57, 58, 61, 02, 78, 1.31, 134, 135, 
159, 276, 477. 

Proiihhras (Ministers), 108. 

PratiIonia (inverse order), 475. 

P vti 11 j agara naka, 275. 

Praluna. 438. 

Pratishtna, 332. 

Pratishtiiana, 313, 487. 

Pratishihasacjara, 334. 

Pratyabhijna- hridaya , 443. 

Pratyabhijna System, 443. 

Pratyaksha, 447. 

Pravahas, 305. 

Pravarasena II, 419. 

Pravartinl, 394. 

Pray aga, 01, 

Prayaschitta, 331, 334. 
Pruyak'hitlaniriipana, 331. 

Prayaschitlaprdkarana, 505, 506, 507. 
Preparation of silk, 517. 

Prince Pan, 745. 

Prilhu, 34. 

Prithvibhala 1 , 109. 
Pnthvichandra-charita, 345. 

Prithvldeva, 65, 213. 

Prithvldeva II, 65. 

Prithvldeva III, 65. 

Prithvipala (Chahamana), 75, 86. 
Prilhvlp&la (YaduvarhsI), 50. 

Prilhvlraja I (Chahamana), 82, 104. 
Prilhvlraja II (Chahamana), 83, 104. 
Prilhvlraja III, 54, 59, 73, 83, 84, 104- 
115, 118, 119, 1.20, 128, 131, 309, 500 
Priihmrdja-vijaya, 104, 100, 108, 109, 
309. 

Pritlwira) Rdso, 105. 

Prithvlvarman, 58, 59, 

PrWdatta , 294. 

Prola, 171, 172, 179, 198. 

Prophet of Islam, 468. 


Prosody, 511 
Pioto-Bodo, 381. 

Pudqala, 469. 

Pudukkottai, 257, 259. 

Pfuja, 291. 

Pugalendi, 362. 

Puid, 332. 

Puianpali (Sambalpur District), 558. 
Pulattlnnagara —See Polonnaruva. 
Pulikesm, 169, 171. 

Puhndas, 60. 

Puhyur—See Chidambaram. 

Punamiya sect, 432. 
rfinapakshadeva, 87. 

Pundarlkaksha, 436. 

Pun(li, 167, 240. 

Punrjra, 75. 

Pundravardhana, 30. 

Punijur, 168. 

Puncdahalli, 188. 

Punisa, 430. 

Punja, 209. 

Punjab, 7, 9, 12, 13, 16, 22, 23, 26, 33, 51, 
61, 68 , 75, 82„ 86, 92-97, 109, 110, 111, 
113, 118, 131, 132, 144, 151, 351. 
Punjab Hill States, 603, 665, 666. 
Pvnya, 346. 

Punyadharodaya-ui/iara, 427. 

Purnkuta, 172, 198. 

Purfmadhishthana, 635. 

Purana Mahadeva, 660. 

Purana/s, 301, 304, 306, 309, 330, 332, 335, 
356, 508, 511. 

Piirdnasilm, 434. 

Purandarapala, 43. 

Puri, 39, 207, 519, 551, 552, 651, 652, 653, 
654. 

Purigere 300, 165,166,167,172. 

Puma, 162. 

Pumabhadra, 316. 

Pfirriapala (Paramara), 72, 74. 
Purna(-Pathaka), 78. 

Purnaprnjiia —See Madlvva. 
POrnatallagaelicliha, 345, 433. 
Purnnvajra, 424. 

Piirohita, 174, 277. 

Purushottama, 42. 

Purushottama (Crammarian), 347. 
Purushottama (Minister), 195. 
Purushotlaniadeva, 317. 
Purushoitamasena, 41. 
Purushottamasimha, 426. 
PurushottamaLlrtlia, 441. 

Pitrva Mimamsa, 335, 460, 465. 
Pushkara, 82, 85. 

Pushpahhadra, 43. 

Pushpndanta, 326, 391, 434, 

Pnshpadanta Purina, 372. 

Pushpasena, 301. 

Pushyananada, 100. 

Pustaka, 432, 

Piitana, 436. 

Putrilcd, 483. 

Pyanpya, 755. 

Pyrenees, L. 

Pyus, 755. 
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Q 

Qabachu, 504, 

Qara Klutm, 117 . 

Quzwlni, 517, 528, 31 (n). 

Qtuaqorani, J43. 

Qlrat, 18. 

‘Qualified monism’, 461. 

Q Liang Binh, 744. 

Quang Tri, 744. 

Quaamngo, K. R,, 103, 27(n). 

Quarters, Regents of the, 271 
QuiLon, 234, 246, 259, 485, 517, 521. 
Quran , 504. 

Qusdar, 3. 

Qutb-ud-dln Aibak, 56, 59, 73, 79, 87, 
114, 118-122, 124, 130-J 36, 148, 159, 
188, 687. 

Qutb-ucl-dln Bakhtyar, Kfiki, 407. 
Qutb-ud-dln Hasan Ghiul, 84. 
Qutb-ud-din Husain, 139. 

Quib-ud-din Muhammad, 90. 

Qutlugh Khan, 142, 143. 

Quwwat-nl-Islam, 120. 

R 

Rabha, 380. 

Racha, 180. 

Rachamalla (Gm'iga), 162, 352. 
Rachamalla (Simla), 182. 

Radda, 100. 

Raddlmda—See Ratahvacln. 

Radha, 25, 27, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 
47, 62, 145, 206, 207, 208, 211, 238, 
267, 268, 303, 331, 403, 436. 
Radhakrisknan, S., 473, 144(n). 

Raghava (Bhagavati), 301. 

Raghava (Courtier), 85. 

Raghava 1 (Gahga), 207. 

Raghava (of Kalihga), 37, 180. 

Raghava (Raghu) (Dcpuly King), 195, 
196, 197. 

’Rliciha.vabhyuduya, 435. 
Raghava-Ptindavhja, 300. 

Raghavanka, 367. 

Rafihunandann, 2S6, 331. 

Rauhuvilasa, 435. 

Riihapa (Guhila), 89, 91. 

Rahd-paga, 539, 544, 547, 549, 561. 
Rahib, 16. 

Rahilya, 575, 604. 

Kaibha—See Rayava'ddiya, 

Raichur, 165, 166, 173, 195, 203, 237, 238. 
Rai Karan, 79, 121. 

Raipur, 192, 574. 

Raja, 179. 

Raja Bhara.tr!, 468. 

Raja Brujanga Rao, 373, 388, 117(n). 
Rajabhushana Samcsvai'a II, 218. 
Rajacharyn, 417. 

Kajadeva, 101. 

Rdjadhama, 269, 332. 

Rajadhiraja I (Chola), 107, 168, 169, 236, 
239, 240 241, 251, 255, 512. 
Rajadhiraja IT, 245-246, 265. 

Rajaditya, 251. 


liujadityuRupln, 49. 

Kaja-Ganclugopula-See Vijaya-Ganda- 
gO|jala. 

Rajagriha, 650. 

Rajahmundry, 372. 

Raja Kama of Dahula, 562. 

Rajakula—See Riivals. 

Rfijaniahendra, .169, 241, 

Riijaniartan(la, 336. 

Rdjdmatiia] 276, 277. 

Rujamayan, 171. 
licijantrujdnka, 329. 

Raid ii, 269. 

RajanI, 45. 

Rajaniti, 270. 

Riijamtiratnakara, 284, 335. 

Ruja'pala, 56. 

Rujnpuva, 210, 217, 738. 

Rajapurl, 98, 99, 100, 308. 

Rajapulras, 36. 

Rajaraja I (Eastern Chalukya), 170, 204, 
212, 240, 242, 51.1. 

Rajaraja the Great (Choln), 164, 204, 
226, 234-236, 239, 240, 242, 248, 250, 
251, 255, 256, 281, 282, 018, 672, 685. 
Rajaraja II (Chola), 180, J81, 245-216, 
282, 318. 

Rajaraja III (Chola), 200, 231, 247-248, 
257. 

Rajaraja I (Devendrtwarmun) (Gang;,). 
204, 205, 261. 

Rajaraja tl (Gahga), 181, 207. 

Rajaraja III (Gahga), 207. 

Rajaraja Cho(lap;anga, 205, 

Rajaraja Narendrn, 375, 

Rajarajesvara temple, 236, 618. 

Rajaram temple, 544, 652, 654. 
Rajarashlra, 262, 

Rdjnsa, 273. 

Rajasa, 751. 

Raja Sarbhoji, 376. 

Rajasiihha II, 250. 

Ra.jasiriiha Pallavn, 612, 614. 
Rfijasithliesvara temple, 613. 

Rajasthan, 679. 

Rajasthani miniatures, 675, 

Rajasundari, 205, 244. 

Rajatapllha, 441. 

R(i,jahmn'i;/iitt, 17, 103, 30(n), 307, 308, 
337, 470,' 49(n), 

Riijatrayu.dhipcUi. 274, 276. 
Rajavidyndhava Samanta, 733. 
Rajendra-Choda!, 206, 618, 620, 621, 730. 
731, 733. 

Rajendra-Choda II, 180, 181. 

Rajendra Chola I, 25, 33, 36, 61, 63, 66, 
165, 166, 168, .189, 172, 198, 204, 215, 
226, 236-2*10, 242, 243, 256, 493, 512, 
Rajendra Chola II, 173, 512, 

See also Kulottuhga Chola I, 

Rajendra Chola III', 200, 232, 247-248, 
257, 259. 

Rajenilrakaniapur'a, 308, 

JR.a.jimatl, 395. 

Rajmahal, 30, 208. 

Rajput, 605, 662. 
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RajpuUuia, 10, 55, 72, HR, 120, 121, KM, 
117, 118, 20(1, 402, 576, 58.'!, 642, 
043, (15(1, GGO, 6(12, 666, (174, 675, G87, 
693. 

Rajpiitane-ka-ltihasu, J 59, 7(n), 505, 
27(n). 

Rajput, miniatures, (142. 

Rajputs, 56, DO, 120, 121, 127, 134, 135, 
146, 147, 148, 150, 159, 267, 275, 277. 
Rajput sculptures, (141. 

Rajnhtia, 547. 

Rajsliahi, 34, 37, 635, G50. 

Raj wade, V. K., 38(1, 67(n). 

Rnju, T. T., 3,88, 119 (h). 

Rajwadc 1 Saiiisodlmnn Mandal, Dbulia, 
MSS catalogue of, 386, G6(n). 
Rajyapala (Clinhamana), 77, 86. 
Rajyapala (Oahadavala), 54. 

Rajyapfda (Pfdn), 31. 

Rajyapala (Pialiharn). 14, 16, 17, 50, 57, 
58. 

T (alckasa-G. i hgarasa, 201. 

Rakslia, 2(11. 

Kama (Bhagnvfm), 300, 308, 300, 313, 
320, 355, 672, 707. 

Kama (of llera), 11. 23, i f n). 

Rama (General), 191. 

Rama (of Gujarat), 81. 

Rrinuibhadra, 311. 

Ramnehsmdra (of Guiaratl, 435. 
Ramuehandra (of Kashmir), 102. 
Ramncbandra (Scholar), 78, 208, 300, 
311, 325. 

Ramaebandia Kavibharai i, 304, 885. 
Ramnchaviflra (Yadova), 71, 81, 193, 
104-196, 197, 232. 

liariiachaiidrti-rlvirHa-puimin, 370. 
Ramacliandia (temple), 5(16, 573. 
Rumn-charlta, 28, 31, 32, 47, 212, 300, 
308. 

Ram«-c5nr 1 fa-mfi tins«, 675. 

Ramadeva (of Kashmir), 102. 
Ramadeva (Paramara), 72. 

Ramadeva (Tailupavairi.sl), 223, 
Ramadcvl, 38. 

Ramadhipai.i, 761. 

Ramakrishna Kavi, M., 376. 
Ramalaruhasiju, 330. 

Ramamisra, 437. 

Ramananda, 337. 

RImiannihn, 232, 259, 

Ramanuja, 220, 242, 317, 336, 337, 368, 
403, 404. 

Ramanva (Ramannadesa), 262, 264, 
Ramapidn, 28, 20-31, 32, 35, 36, 40, 43, 
47, 52, 54, 200, 212, 300, 308, 323, 415. 
Ramnppa, 201. 

Ramasainya, 88. 
llama barman, 347, 340. 

Ramasiihha, 48. 

Ramavatl, 30. 

Ramnymia, 356, 435, 512, 600. 

Ramayana (Old-Javanese), 767, 
Ramfiyaya (bi Tamil), 362, 3G3. 
RamayanacharnpH, 313. 
Pamdyania-maiijan, 209, 

Ramayyn 445. 


Kainblidmafijari, 53. 

Rnmlihapurl, 445. 

Ramehandrapur, 170, 201. 

Ramdas, G., 224, 12 (n). 

Ramesvara(m), 244, 246, 247, 264, 265. 
Ramgnhga, 147. 

Ram Kamheng, 742, 760, 761. 

Ramnad, 256, 259. 

Ram Rai, 93. 

Ramsen—See Rama&ainya. 

Ramlek, 194, 197. 

Ranadhavala, 49. 

Ranakesarl, 212. 

Ranarangabhima—See Tailapa. 

Ranas, 89, 151. 

Ranasimha (Guhila), 89. 

Ranasimha (Paramara), 12. 
Ranastambba, 162. 

Rnnastambhapura, 71, 402. 

See also RanLhambhor, 

Ranasura (of Nepal), 46. 

Ranasura (of Radba), 25, 62. 

Rander, 468. 

Ranga—See Seringapalatn. 

Rangacharya, V., 224, 10(n). 
Rahganalha, 371. 

Rangpur, 639. 

Rangpura, 504. 

Ranik Devi, 589. 

Rauipur, 059. 

Rfimpur Jharial (Pntrrn Stale), 555, 556, 
575. 

Raima (Kannada pool), 429. 
Ranthumbhor, 71, 83-8(1, 90, 114, 119, 
131, 134, 147, 148, 150. 

Rao, Snbba, 224, 32(n), 388, U6(n). 
Rapson, 15. J., 285, 37(n). 

Rasa, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 391. 

Rasa/s, 350, 393, 394. 

Rasu-banclha, 301, 393. 

Rdsalfo, 393. 

Rasa-Ilia relief, (162. 
RasaratnapmdJpika, 324. 

Ha so ratnasamuchchaya, 328. 

Rasdrnava, 328. 

Rnsdrnavasudh dkam, 325. 

Rasavahiui, 341. 

Rasavati, 320. 

Rasbtrakutas, 28, 32, 34, 50-51, 52, 54, 55, 
62, 66,'68, 73, 95, 135, 161, 162, 163, 
184, 185, 197, 215, 220, 221-222, 223, 
226, 278. 

Hashtralcutas, 183, 2(n). 

Rf.sid-ud-dln, 759. 

Rasupali, 738. 

Ralahrada, 88. 

Ratanpur, 64-66, 87, 88,176, 177, 213, 218, 
274. 

Katanwadb 603. 

Rathuhas, 531, 537. 

Ratha-pacia, 539, 541, 543, 

Rathas, 531, 537, 542, 543, 552, 553, 557, 
(110, 611, 612, 613, 624. 

Rathas of Mahabalipuram, 554, 

• Rnlhors —See Rasblrakutas. 

Raiimhasya. 330, 

Ratrmdeva (Rayaria), 349, 
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Raluadeva (Thakuri), 46. 

Ratnadeva II (Kalacbun), 32, 05, 20(5, 
213, 

Ratnadeva III (Kaluchuri), 05. 
Ratnagiri, 650, 051. 

Ratnagiri, 192, 517. 

Ralnnkara Siinli, 417. 

Ralnapala (Cliahamana), 80. 

Ralnapala (ICachchliapaghala), 50. 
Ratnopala (Pain of Assam), 42, -13, 44, 
443. 

Ratiiaparikslw , 330, 520. 

Ralnapura—See Ratanpur. 

Ratnaraja, 65. 

Ratnasirhha (Guhila), 91. 
Ratnarasmi-tuhrli'n, 419, 420. 

Ratnavall, 261. 
llriint'nxdh 310 
Haltapadi -—See Kuntala. 

Ratiapalli, 18(5. 

Rattaiaja (Silahara), 1(52. 

Ratias, 104, 180, 18(5, ISO, 191, 192. 
Raithapala, 341. 

Rauhineya, 331. 

Rauta-Abhi, CO. 

Rauravogama, 30(5. 

Rauzat-us-Saja, 159, 5(a). 

Eavals, 89. 

Rfivana 312. 

Ravevtv, 115, 2(n). 

Ravi, 13, 

Ravishena, 434. 

Ravivarman Kerala, 203, 298, 310. 

Ray, H. C. 159, 17(n), 100, 40(a), 505, 
' 27 (n). 

Rayadrug, 1(57, 170, 173, 

Rayamukuta, 318, 1119, 

Rayarideva (Trailokyamnlla), 37, 43. 
Biiyavaddiya, 349, 350. 

Raziyya, 84, 85, 130, 137, 138, 139, 141, 
14(5, 147, 160, 23(n). 

Rehha(s), 53(5, (552, 654. 

R ekha daul, 536. 

Rekha gaiuLi, 540. 
llekha sikhara, 531, 544. 

Relations cle voyages ct texts cjeogni- 
•plmques, 528, 20(n). 

Religious Literature, 330-337. 

Renuka, 445. 

Report on the antiquarian remains in 
the Lalitpur District, (595, 57(h). 
Report on the Kegalla District, 208, 
3(n). 

Rcva, 64, 423. 

Revana, 367. 

Eevanasiddlm, 445. 

Revantagiri-rasa, 394, 39(5. 

Revarasa, 1(57, 169, 171. 

Revra, 558, 561, 573, 659. 

Re-wali, 59, 60, 62, (33, 64, 140. 

Rewari, 107. 

Rhoda (Gujarat), 588. 

Rice, 170, 233, 3(n). 

Rigveda, 511, 512. 

Rina, 332. 

Rificbana, 102. 

Rishabha, 270, 302, 344, 394. 


Rishnbhadeva, 428, 

IJihhribliauallia, 580. 

Riliisamhnra, 395. 

Rislu, 332. 
mil, 322, 323, 324. 

111/a, 504. 

Roliana, 201, 203, 204. 

Roll mi-inngahka, 435. 

Rohtasfiarh, 14(5. 

Rouiaharshana, 7(58. 

Romances, Later, 313. 

Romances, Prose, 312-313. 

Romapada, 329. 

Rotating squares, 024. 

Roy, S. C., 380. 

Royal marriages, 479. 

Rucliidatla, 33(5. 

Rudoka, 29. 

R(a)udra I, 199, 200, 223, 

RudradaUa, 210, 211. 

Ruclrrt (dova), 45, 377. 

Rudradeva (Kfdcatiya), 179, 200. 
Rudradcva (Tluikuri), 4(5. 
Rudrn-Mahakala temple, 70. 

Rudta Malialnyri, 59(5. 

Rurlra Mala, 595, 590. 

Rudrumana, 3L. 

Rudrmnba, 192, 193, 202, 223, 51L. 

R udrasikhnra, 29, 

Rudra-lSiva, 402. 

Rudrata, 323, 324. 

Rudra-vannan, 744. 

IlukminT, 301, 70R. 

Rukmnilbfd, 387, 7(5(n). 

Huh'tnimhtirava, 310. 

Rukminisvnyaiiivuni, 354. 

Rukn-ucl-din, 57. 

Rukn-itd-din Ilamzah, 111, 114, 

Rum, 520. 

Riipoka, 325, 393, 

Rupfil, 94. 

It itpasiddlu, 320, 343. 

Itnpdvatdra, 512. 

Rupavatl, 263. 

Rui lu, 147. 

Ruyan, 503, 

Euyyaka (Buehaka), 323, 324, 325, 384. 
S 

Sabaras, GO. 

Suharniati, 1(52. 

Sabbisayira 1000 (Sabbinandu), 198, 
199 

Sabda, 321, 322. 
sabdachandrikd, 328. 
tiabdamanidarpava, 371, 
tiabddnusdsana. 320, 326. 

Stibdapradi'pa, 328. 
SabdaniavachandrlkS,, 319, 

Sabdasiddlu, 320. 

Sabhn, 252, 253. 

Sitblui-mandapa, 580. 

Sabhyas, 288, 291. 

Sabulttigln, 2-5, 8. 

Sachau, 507, 180(n), 514, 29 (a). 

Saehiya Mata, 579, 
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Sadayappa, 362, 366. 

Sadasivagad, 521. 

Sudakopnr-nntliiUhi, 363. 
Saddalakkhima, 343. 

Saddanlti, 342, 343. 

Saddhammopayana, 311. 

Sadguru Ragale, 370. 

Sadha, 67, 86. 

Sddhand, 404, 407. 

Sadhava, 49. 

Sadis, 486. 

Saduktikarnamrita, 40, 305, 

Sadyojata, 445. 

Sadyojyotis, 365. 

Sadummdhfi, 482. 

SalTar/Saffarids, I. 

See also Ya'qub ibn-Layth al-Sallai'. 
Saffron, 517. 

Suhajupala (Cliahamana), 87. 

Sngar, 137, 183. 

Snyiira-Dharrnamnta, 434, 

Sagatu, 748. 

Saggi, 523. 

Sahadova, 188. 

Sahadeva ratha, 614. 

Snhnja-yana, 413. 

Snhajiya Buddhists, 413. 

Salmjiya songs, 359. 
iSahalnora, 102. 

Sahanapaladova, 50, 56. 

Saharanpur, 15, 83. 

Sfdia.sa, 49. 

Sahasamalla, 266. 

Sahasraklrti, 428. 

Sahasraiinmu-bhashya, 440. 

Sahavahana, 67. 

Sahet Mahct, 50 
Sahityadarpaya, 388. 

Salio, 664. 

Sahu, 664. 

Saluda, 349. 

Sahyadri, 386. 

Sai Churah, 605. 

Saif-ud-dln (Sultan), 90, 97. 
Saif-ud-din Aibak (Governor), 141. 
Sailcndra(s), 236, 239, 493, 732. 
Oailondra-Cliurlamani-varma-vihara, 
733. 

!§nilendra Empire, 730. 

(§aiva/s, 359, 403, 404, 405, 511, 646. 
Saiva Agamas, 447. 

Saiva-Brahmanas, 512. 

Sniva Linggyat, 402. 
fSaiva saints, 672. 
l§niva Samayacliaryas, 367. 

Saiva Siddhanta Literature, 365. 
fanivism, 209, 221, 229, 230, 236, 238, 245, 
300, 304, 356, 361. 

Saijana, 76, 83. 

Sakalendu, 754. 

gakambhnrT, 23, CC, 68, 60, 74, 75, 76, 77, 
78, 81.-83, 85, 86, 89, 90, 108, 113, 134, 
.147, 163, 277, 310. 

Sakas, 667, 677, 

Sakatayana, 320. 

Vakhas, 431. 

Sakkarakotlam— See Chakrakotia. 


fiaktas, 403, 404, 405, 

E'alda hymns, 359. 
feikti, 400, 407. 

Saktiluimara (Guhila), 89, 

Kaktisimha, 48. 

Saktism, 316. 

Saktivarman I, 203, 235. 

Saktivarman II, 204. 

Sak t ivisislu'adv a i ta, 447. 

Scikulya, 289. 

Sakynbhadra, 427. 

Sakyabhikshu, 422. 

Sakyamuni, 759. 

Sakyasribhadra, 41C. 

Sola, 97. 

Srda —Sec Nripakama. 

Sfdabhavjildi, 644. 

Salagrama, 330. 

Salakha (Paramara), 74. 

Sa lambdas, 42. 

Salar Husain, 96. 

Salats, 583. 

Saiavahana 1 —Sec Sal a, 

Salem, 63, 229. 

Salha (Chahamctna), 88. 

Salhann, 100, 101. 

Sali Bahadur, 143. 

Salibhadva, 302, 393, 394. 
Sdlihhadra-charita, 302. 

Sdlihotra, 328, 329. 

Salivahana, 315. 

Suliviihanakatha , 315. 

Saiiuq(s), 93, 94, 95, 116, 117, 
Sallakshana, 120. 

Rallakshanavarman (Chandella), 58, 64, 
65, 69. 

Sallakslinnavarman (Kauravn), 60. 
Salleh hand, 430. 

Salokya, 455. 

Salt Range, 7, 11, 33, 132, 133. 
Saluva-Tikknma, 194. 

Snlya, 88. 

Samalavarman, 34, 35. 

Samana, 112, 114, 140, 143, 153. 
Samfui/Samanids, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 116. 
Sdmania , 281. 

Samanta-Bhoja, 201. 

Sdmantddhipati, 278, 

Samantapasddikd, 342. 

Samantnsena, 36, 

Samantasimha (Chahamanu), 88. 
Sumantasiriiha (Guhila), 72, 78, 79, 87, 
89. 

Sfunanva-Misra. 447. 
Samarangmia-siitradhara, 488, 490, 694, 

l(n)- 

Samarasimha (Chahamana), 87, 88, 89. 
Samarasirhlia (Guhila), 73, 81, 85, 90, 91. 
Samarqand, 2, 117. 

Samasokti, 322. 

Samastaseyadhipati, 283. 

Samasyd.pu.rti Kavya, 434. 

Samatata, 42. 

Samavnkara, 311. 

Sama-Vama, 325, 

Sthnaveda’ 331, 334, 336, 511, 512. 
Samaya, 524. 
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Samayacharyas, 450. 

Samaya matrikd, 305. 

Samayapradipa, 336. 
Saniayasydnapdlcanna, 524. 
Sdmayikapdtha, 425. 

Sambalpur, 211, 221, 222, G59. 

Sambalpur designs, 675. 

Sambamurty, D., 388, 115(n). 
Samhavrlhachintd, 343. 

Sambandhnr, 366, 450. 

Sambhal, 147. 

Sambhar —See Sakambhari. 

Sambhu, 304, 308. 

Sambhupura, 743. 
fSambuvarayas, 231, 247. 

Samgamcsvaru Temple, 170. 
Samghnrakkhita, 343. 

Samgramndcva, 101. 

Sarhgramagupta, 40. 

Sariigramapala (Lohara), 98, 99. 
Samgrairmraja, 12, 97, 99. 
Sarhgrnmasimha (Chahnmana), 88. 
Samgramasiihhn (Paramara), 71, 80, 190, 
341. 

Saviqrihlta, 317. 

Samhita, 245, 328. 

Snmidhdnya, 516, 

Samipya, 455. 

Samkshiptastira, 320, 347. 

Samnydsm, 289. 

Sa(m)mapani, 191, 192, 202. 

Sarhskarn, 334. 

Samsokgnamba, 383. 

Samudra Goppayya, 247. 

Samudragupta, 302. 

Samtidramantfiana, 311. 

Savindratilaka, 330. 

Samuhas, 524, 525. 

Saiiwara, 346. 

Smiivarano, 310. 

Samvata,' 355. 

Samvatsara-variyam, 252, 

Sainvega-m dtrika, 395. 
Samvidvyatikrama, 524. 

Samvit-siddhi, 437. 

Samyak-sambuddha, 406. 

Sam.yaktva.mdi-chaupdi, 395. 

Sdviayika pdtha, 435. 

Sariiyogita, 54, 105. 

Sanaka'-samprackii/a, 440. 

Sandan, 517, 521, 528. 

Sanatana, 417. 

Sanatkumara, 345. 

Sanatkumara-chwrita., 345. 
Sanaikumuravantusdstra, 329, 

SafiehT, 555, 653, 661. 

Sanchor—See Satyapura. 

Snndera (Gujarat), 588, 589. 

Sandera(o), 86, 

Sandesa-kavya, 298. 

Sandesa-msaha, 298, 350, 386. 

Sandhdra, 569. 

Sdvdhdra prdsada, 568, 588. 
Savdhi-bandha, 391, 

Sandhis, 348. 

Sandhivigrahadhikdra,, 279. 
Sandhivlgrahiha, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278. 


Sandhyakaranandl, 28, 29, 31, 300, 308. 
Oandimaltlvu, 237. 

San-fo-lsi, 520, 734, 735. 

Sanga (country), 194. 

Sanga (Prince), 88. 

Sanga (Town), 46. 

Sangam Age, 364. 

Saagamaya, 168. 

Sangamosvnra, 446, 599, 615. 

Snngana, 80, 434. 

Sangnta, 98. 

Saiuihadhipali-charitra, 302. 

Sunghas, 431. 

Sangitachudd.ma.ni, 329. 

SaiigilamaIcaravda. 329. 
Sauylia-maiutapa, 684, 

Saiigitaralndkara, 191, 329. 

Sailqitasamai/asdra, 329. 

Sungli, 179, 186. 

Snngoka, 331. 

Sangrama-Vijayottunga-varnuin, 239, 
731. 

6ai'igu, 238. 

Sti njam a trn hja ri, 350. 

Son jar Snljuq, 95, 96, 117. 

Sankalia, II. D., 471, 90(n), 586, 696,(n) 
78, 83, 84, etc. 

Sankalpa-nirdlutrantnn, 307, 450, 451. 
Saukamu I, 179. 

&afikama II, 181. 

Sankara (Acharyaf), 299, 317, 352, 403. 
Sankara (Knmbuja general), 746. 
•Sankara (Yadava), 81. 

Sankara-Advaitin, 451. 

Sahhambhashya, 322. 

Sankarndcva (Thakuri), 45, 46. 
Sankaraclcva (Yadava), 195, 196, 
Sankaradhara, 40. 

Sankavannnda, 420. 

Sankara Parglila, 763. 

Sankarshann, 438. 

Sankatagrama, 29. 

Sankha —See Sarhgramasirhha (Fnrn- 
mara). 

Saiikhadhara Kaviraja, 311. 

Sankhyas, 442, 460. 
femkuka, 307. 

San-mdrga, 455. 

Sannagara, 427. 

Saimyasa, 354. 

Sanskrit, 297-339, 341, 343, 344, 345, 346, 
348, 350, 351, 352, 354. 

Sanskrit Grammar, 306. 

Sanskritic Languages and Literature, 
339-361. 

Santagrama, 229. 

Santali, 357, 378. 

Snntalige 1000, 163, 165, 166, 167, 172, 
174, 182, 183, 188, 189, 195. 
SantaladevI, 229, 230, 430. 
Snntanijcharyas, 366, 450. 

Santaras, 177, 178, 179, 180, 183,194, 1.99. 
Santi, 332, 346. 

Santinutha-chavita, 345, 434, 

&5nti~pada, 417, 

Sdntisataka, 304, 
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iSanli Sun, 345, 346, 434. 

Sanllsvara, 371. 

Saiitivarrnan (Bai.sa), 164. 

Santra (Sa van tar), 208 . 

Snnturgarh, 442, 

Sapadalalcsha, 77, 78, 82, 83, 104, 107, 
108, 109, 113, 140. 

Sapimla, 289, 290. 

Sapla-Jmnakoia, 433. 

Saptakshet ri-rdsa, 395. 

Saptaiiga bdcla, 589. 

Saptapadarthi, 336. 

Saptwrath-a, 537. 

Saptasamlhilim, 301. 

Sfuaclasiiiiha, 57. 

Saradhtannya, 322, 323, 324, 325, 397. 
Sarnha, 3GL 
Raraharngadh, 65. 

Sarnju, 157. 

Parana dnva, 319. 

Parana Kavi, 370. 

Sarangadova (Vaghola), 71, 73, 81, 85, 

90, 194. 

Snrasvata, 320. 

Sdrawatupmkriyd, 320. 

SarasvatT, 112, 118, 131, 132, 658. 

Saras vaII-gaehcblia, 432. 
Samttvallka.n]hiibhnrantt, 322. 

Sarngvati Mahal Library, Catalogue of 
MSS. in, 386, 

Sarusvatl temple at Gndag, 698. 
Xarartha-chatushtaya, 439. 

Saralthadipa.nl, 342. 
Sardha-Paurnamiynka-mata, 432. 
Js'arclulavikrldita, 305. 

Snriputla, 341, 342, 343. 

Sarlcar, H. B„ 472, U0(ti). 

Sarnia, R. 385, 31 (n). 
fiaran-agati, 439. 

Sarnnl (Knira District), 602, 

Sarnath, 25, 26, 655, 673. 

Sarhgadeva, 329, 338. 

Samgadhara, 85, 191, 328. 

Sdnipya, 455. 

Sfiriiga dhnra~paddhati, 108. 

Rarugli, 12. 

Sarva, 457. 

Sarvadeva Suri, 432. 

Sanmdhikdris, 281, 283. 

Sarvajayadeva Sun, 432. 
SarvnjfiaHrlrakshita, 420. 

Sarvarakshita, 319. 

Sarvataniranvatantra, 439. 

Sarvatobhadra, 639. 

Sarvavinodaniitaka, 384, 23 (n). 

Susakapura —Sea Sosavir, 

Sas Baku temple, 595. 
feslprabha, 307, 

Sasivrata, 105. 

Sassanians, 149. 

Sdstraihasamadhigrmya, 291. 

Sastras, 288, 290, 291,'293, 295, 332. 

Sastri, H. P„ 401, 471, U0(n), 

Sastri, K. A. N„ 25, 233, 3<n), 4, 255, 
5afn), 286, 100(n), 108, 409, 7(ri), 

8, 529, 105(n), 620, 698, 172 (h), 173, 

177 etc, 
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Sdsvatakosa 318. 

Pataka, 304, 341. 

Satananda, 207, 329. 

Sataiii, 176. 

Satartha-kavya , 301. 

Sataslohi, 320. 

Sat Deuliya, 607. 

Sail, 260, 495, 

Satikal, 495. 

Sat-karya-vadiL, 456. 

Satna, 659. 

Salrunjaya, 394, 433, 434, 662. 

Sattasai, 303. 

Sattiga (ma) —Sec Sal yasraya, 

Siiltvika, 273. 

Satyadhara, 313. 

Satya-Harischandra, 435. 

Satyapura, 88-89. 

Satyaraja (Paramara), 73, 

Satyasraya, 107. 

Satyasraya (Chalukya), 164-165, 235. 
Pnunaka, 335. 

Saundatti, 164, 180, 186. 

Saurasenl, 345, 346, 347, 351, 358. 
Saurashtra 1 , 53, 76, 77, 87, 180, 181, 394, 
523, 526, 687. 

Savaka King, 735. 

Savara, 480. 

Savari-Narnyana, 574, 604. 

Snvarna, 331. 

Snvimalai, 227, 229. 

Sayrnur, 517, 521, 52B. 

Sayujya, 455. 

Sayyid Ahmacl Sultirn Sakhl Sarwar, 
467. 

Sayyid Ibrahim Shahid, 469. 

Sayyid Jalal Bukhari, 468. 

Sayyid Jalal-ud-din Surkhposh, 473, 
Sayyid Muhammad Barahman, 468. 
Schicfner, 470, 24 (n). 

Schmidt, 315. 

Sciences, Ancillary, 329-330. 

Scientific Literature, 317-330, 342-343. 
Sculpture, 640 it. 

Sea-voyage, 493. 

Sehwan, 133. 

Sekkilar, 245, 362, 365. 

Sejakpur, 595. 

Seliyas, 234. 

Sembiyan MahadevI, 236. 

Sen, B. C„ 286, 55(n). 

Sen, D. C„ 388, 102a(n). 

Sen, P., 296, 21 (n). 

Sen, S, 359, 360. 

Sena, 355, 510. 

Scnapati (sendpati), 251, 276, 277, 283. 
Senas, 32, 33, 35-41, 42, 47, 53, 54, 62, 
123, 128, 145, 159, 207, 222, 238, 276, 
286, 648, 649. 691. 

- o£ PJthi 49, 146. 

—, Administrative Organisation of, 
276-277. 

"Sendals” 522. 

t§endamafigalam, 202, 247, 248, 249, 257. 
&eftgundar, 251. 

Senniyanvidudi, 672. 

Seondha —Sue fCanhargarh, 
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Seopur, 85. 

Seori-narayana, 574. 

Scringapatam, 180, 189. 

Sal this, 280. 

Sctu, 441. 

Seunachandra I, 17G, 185. 

Seuna -desa, 65, 162, 163, 107, 172, 170, 
177, 185. 

Scunapura, 185. 

Se(v)una(s), 185, 180, 187, 188, 189, 190, 
192,' 193, 194, 195, 190. 
Sevyasevahopadcsa 305. 

Sewell, R„ 224, 30(n), 225, 35(n), 208, 
47 (n). 

Shadbhdshachandrika, 847. 
Shudbliasha-nirmita-Pdrsvajinautauaini, 
340. 

Shahabad, 49, 146. 

Shahada, 504. 

Shahamuni, 388, 97(n). 

Shalil, 13. 

Shahiduliah, M., 359, 300, 801. 

Shahis, 3, 4, 0, 8, 9, 10, It, 12, 13, 10, 
17, 22, 20, 67, 97. 

Shahkot, 467. 

Shah of Qirat, 500. 

Shah Saltan, 504. 

Shah Turkan, 136. 

Shaikh Hamid Lodi, 8. 

Shaikh Hasan SaRhani, 503. 

Shaikh Isma'il (of Lahore), 407. 

Shaikh Jalal-ud-d!n Tabriz!, 409. 
Shaikh Muntakhab-ud~dln, 409. 

Shaikh Mohammad, 388. 

Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Bakhlynr Kald, 
409. 

Sliaikh Sadr-ud-din, 468. 

Shams-i Siraj’ Afif, 203. 

Shnms-ud-clln (of Delhi)—Sec Knyh- 
mars. 

Shams-ud-din (of Kashmir), 102. 
Shams-ud-din Dalur, 504. 

Shams-ud-din Muhammad, 97, 117, 124, 
130. 

Shan, 381, 750. 

Shans, 44. 

Shansabarus, 95, 96, 116. 

Sharrna, S. R., 507, 173(a). 

Sharva—*See Sirsawa. 

Shashthadeva, 167, 172, 175. 
Shashjhadova H, 192, 
Shatkai'moyadesar—See Chhalml<kam~ 
movaesa. 

Shaipadi, 370. 

Shatsthala 368. 

Sher Khan, 140, 143, 144, 153. 
Shihab-i-Muhmira, 504. 

Shihab~ud~din Muhammad—Sec 

Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad Ghuii. 
Shihab-ucl-din Suhrawardi, 408. 
Shikarpur, 163, 167, 177, 188, 189. 
Shimoga, 163, 167, 169, 170, 172, 177, 179, 
180, 18.1, 182, 183, 188, 1,91, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 228, 229. 

Shirur, 521. 

Sho~po, 750, 

Shorapur, 168, 


“Shore" loinple, 612, 013. 

Shrine oi Durga at Badrsvarn (Cul- 
laek), 555. 

Shyani, 700. 

Sialkot, 97, 118, .133. 

Siam, 339, 050, 078, 079, 735, 739, 711, 
742, 748, 758, 700, 702, 704, 773. 
vSihi, 7. 

Siddlia, 348. 

Siddhficliala, 433. 

Siddhahema, 391, 392, 390 
Stddhahema chan lira, 3'*7. 
Siddlialagrama, 331. 

Siddhantabodlta, 388. 

SUldhinitdc/ama, 448. 

SiddhCtnla j iihvavl, 441, 

Siddhiinhuntiw, 441. 

Siddlia a lain rointi id, 323, 329. 
Kkldlianlins, 300. 

Siddhapala, 310. 

Siddhapura, 75, 70, 595, 590, 002. 

Siddlia rabasl i pillar in,script ion, 431. 
Siddharaja Jaynsirhha, 590. 

Sitldhnvfunn, 307. 

Siddliaramesvaia 626. 

Siddharanya, 540, 545, 547. 

Siddhas, 359, 301. 

Siddlia Sanlapupla, 472. 

SiddhcAvara, 545, 009, 
Hiddhesvnra-Kodnre.svnr.i i*i<»i«i», 516. 
Siddhc-svara Vunaruliia, 42/. 
Siddhitraya, 437. 

Si-on, 700. 

SIhadcva—Sec Nurendi udev i. 

Sijistan, 1. 

Silcandnr Khan Gliad, M. 

Sikhara, 531, 532, 589, 553, 557, 558, 500, 

502, 503, 504, 500, 567, 508, 571), 571, 

573 , 576, 580, 589, 590, 592, 597, 598, 

599, GOO, 001, 603, 607, 009, 013, 023, 

626, 029. 

Sikhism, 351. 

Sikh Religion, 388. 

Sikkim dialeclK, 381. 

Silaharas, 60, 101, 102, 101, 107, 171, lYt, 
170, 179, 180, 181, 182, 185, 184, 180, 

189, 192, 193, 197, 198, 231, 319, 333, 

622. 

Sila Sampudana, 370. 

Silhana—-See Biihana. 

Silk, 322. 

Silovaemmald, 340. 

Silparat-na, 329. 

Silpasastras, 530, 550. 

Silpa texts, 022. 

Silsi lat-uPAnsdb, 504, 

Slmaramapura—See Simraon. 

Siriighata (Chaharofma), 82. 

Shiiha (feudalory of La(a), 70, 71. 
Sirhha (Writer), 348. 

Siriihndatln, 209, 210, 211. 

Simhadeva, 102. 

Simhala, 180, 181, 184, 522, 

Simhale.se works, 340, 341, 

Simhanada Lokesvara, 657. 

Simhapura, 33, 34, 201, 205, 207, 268, 
Siiiiharaja, 347, 350. 
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Sbnping, 793 . 

Simraon, 47, 48. 

StmhasanadoSlrimsihS, 315. 

Rind, 107, 260. 

Sinclavfuli- -See SunduvaUi. 

Sindas, JOY, 175, 170, 177, 178, 180, 181, 
1S2, 188, 101, 211, 215, 229, 281. 
Sindh, 1, 21, 57, 00, 75, 04, 117, 128, 
131, 133, 137, 143, 144, 197, 351, 520, 
521, 584. 

Sindhu (poet.), 299. 

Sindhti, 1, 6, 7, 8, 10, 13, 21, 75, 03, 94, 
101, 124, 130, 132, 133, 141, 142, 143, 
144, 153, 177, 215, 399. 
Sindhudurga, 517, 521, 

Sindabur, 521. 

Sindhukas, 90. 

Sindhuln, 82, 434. 

Sindhuvaja, 435. 

Sindhuvaja (Chahamana), 88. 
Sindhurftja (of La(a), 71. 

Sindhurfija (Pnramara), 60, 73, 164, 190, 
307. 

Sindhuvaja (Chief), 190. 

Singabhupala, 324, 325. 

Sin,Rains, 234. 

Sihgan, 170. 

Sihgannm, 174. 

Si-ngan fu, 522. 

Singupallo, 170. 

S fiigoya— Nnyakii, 194. 

Singluum (Kalachuri), 181, 182, 184. 
Singhana (Yadava), 71, 80, 81, 188-192, 
197; 201, 202, 329, 511. 

Singhasavi, 751, 

Singupuram, 208, 2(n). 

Singur, 33, 208, 2(n). 

Sinhalese, 238, 243, 245, 246, 257, 258, 
203, 282, 280. 

Sinnar, 002. 

Sino-Tibetan, 377. 

Sino-Tibetan languages, 357, 

Sin-to (SuTida 1 ), 750. 

Siraguppa, 187. 

Siraiisila, 101. 

Sirat-i-Jalal-ud-Ain Mangbnrm, 109, 

10 (n). 

Sircar, D. C. 102, 0b(n). 

Sirliinrl, 12, 15, 94, 109, 110, 111, 113, 
115, 118. 

Sirihnra, 343. 

Sirimeghavnnna, 340, 

Siri-Samghabodhi, 340. 
Sirivikkamavfijnslha, 340. 

Siriyndevi, 181. 

Siviso, 195. 

Sirmtir, 137, 143. 

Sirohi, 72, 87, 121, 186, 380, 060. 

Sirpur (Madhya Pradesh), 532. 

Sirsawn (Sharva), 15, 16, 17. 

Sirswa, 197, 

Sirur, 517, 

Sirutararn, 250. 

Sisoda, 89, 91, 92. 

Sisupalnvnclha, 354. 

Slstnn, 7. 

Site, 312, 363, 767. 


SiUaimavdial, G7S, 679. 

Siiti, 171. 

Siva, 87. 

Siva (Pantheon), 184, 299, 301, 307, 308, 
653, 664, 672, 673, 085. 
fiiva-Buddha cult, 763. 

Sivadasa, 315. 

Sivadeva, 40, 47. 

Sivaditya, 330. 

6ivo.-gdya.tn, 449. 

Siva-jnSna-bodham, 365, 366, 450. 
Swa-jiidna-siddhiyar, 365, 366, 450. 

Siva Nataraja, 684. 

Sivamara, 230. 

SivapraMsam, 365, 366, 450. 

Sivapuri, 199. 

Sivarajadeva, 29, 30. 

Sivaratri festival, 768. 

Sivasarana Ragalegalu, 370. 

Siva temple, 586. 

6ivatva, 455. 1 

Siwalik, 83, 148. 

Six Thousand, 439. 

Siyaka II, 73. 

Skanda, 106, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114. 
Skanda Parana, 330. 

Skandavarman I, 224. 

Skrefsrud, Ii. O., 380. 

Slave Dynasty —See Mamluk Sultans, 
Slesha, 300, 305. 

Sloica, 301, 303. 

Smaradahana, 768. 

Smith, 380, 

Smith, V. A., 472. 

Smriti-ckandrikd, 295, l(n), 296, 3i(n), 
334, 338, 474, 478, 508, 509, 524, 526. 
Smritimanjari 331. 

Smriti(s), 269, 270, 273, 284, 288, 290, 
'295, 298, 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 
508. 

Smritisdgara,, 335. 

Smrityarthasara, 334, 505, 506, 508, 514, 
Sobhakara, 324. 

Sobhanarasa, 165. 

Sobhita (Chahamana), 88. 

Socliharaja (Paramara), 74. 

Soddhala, 313, 329. 

Sodha, 105. 

Soliagpur (old Rewa State), 563. 
Sohapala, 55, 56. 

Soiahkls—See Vaghelas. 

Soma, 29. 

Somadeva (Kadamba), 180. 

Somadeva (Poet), 83, 310, 314, 315, 319, 
SomaladevI, 82. 

Somamurti, 396. 

Somanatha, 19,20, 21, 23, 70, 74. 
Somandtha Charlie, 370. 
Somanatha-pattana, 596. 

Somanatha, the Shrine Eternal, 23, 
11(a), 

Somapala (Lohara), 100. 
Somapa.lavilS.sa, 308. 

Somaprabha, 345, 348. 
Somaprabhacharya, 301, 305. 
Somaprabha Suri, 433, 

Soma'pura, 511. 
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Somapura —Sec Paliarpur. 

Somapuui Mnhavihdm, 635. 

Somapuri, 415, 417. 

Somaraja, 370, 444. 

Somusimha (Parnmara), 73. 
SomavamilK, 27, 31, 48, Cl, 166, 205, 209- 

214, 217, 218, 219, 224, 237. 

Somayajl 334. 

Some Historical Aspects of the Inscrip¬ 
tions of Bengal, 286, 55(n). 
Soinendra, 420. 

Somesvara (author), 370. 

Somesvara, (Chahamana), 77, 78, 82, 
83, 104, 100, 108. 

Somesvara I (Chalukya), 27, 43, 50, 63, 
6G, 167-173, 175, 198, 215, 220, 240, 
241, 242, 429, 443. 

Somesvara II (Chfilukya), 68, 170, 172, 
173-174, 242, 429, 443. 

Somesvara III (Chalukya), 53, 177-173, 
179, 230, 301, 338, 352, 510. 
Somesvara IV (Chalukya), 179, 182-183, 
185. 

Somesvara I (Chhindakn-Natfa), 214, 

215, 210, 217, 218. 

Somesvara 1 (Choda/Chola), 214, 213, 219, 

220 . 

Somesvara II, (Chocla, Choln), 219, 220, 

221 . 

Somesvara III (Chot,la, Chola), 221. 
Somesvara (1-Ioysala), 192, 231, 232, 233, 
248, 258. 

Somesvara (Soroacleva, Sovideva) (Ka- 
lachuri), 181. 

Somesvara (Naga), 65. 

Somesvara (Officer), 106, 111, 112. 
Somesvara (Paramara), 74, 77. 
Somesvara (Silahara), 192, 193. 
Somesvara (SomavariisI), 213, 214, 217, 
2L8, 219. 

Somesvara (Silahara), 192, 193. 
Somesvara (poet), 300, 302, 329. 
Somesvaradatla, 309. 

Somesvaradeva, 40. 
SomeSvaradeva-varman, 220, 221. 
Somesvara Sataka, 370. 

Somesvara temple, 10, 579. 

Somnatlipur, 632, 668. 

Son, 562. 

Sonargaon, 42, 154. 

Sondhi—See Kanhargarh. 

Sonpat, 93. 

Sonigaras, 87. 

Sonpur, 65, 213, 214, 217, 219, 220, 221. 
Sopanadeva, 353, 387. 

Sera, 380. 

Sorab, 163, 188, 18D. 

Soratur, 186. 

Sosavir, 227, 228. 

South Arcot, 445. 

South-East Asia, 640. 

South India, 50, 63, 233, 235, 238, 248, 
251, 259, 261, 265, 266, 284, 287, 298, 
304, 313, 327, 335, 402. 

Law and Legal Institutions, 290-295. 
Sovideva, 181, 200. 

Spanda, 421. 


Spices, 517. 

Spikenard, 517, 522. 

Srnddha, 332, 334, 335, 336. 
Srdddhakalpa, 335, 336. 

Sraddhadina-h nlya-vi ilh. 433. 

Sravana Ilel got a, 175, 352, 576. 

SravastI, 422. 

•Sreui, 291. 

Srenika, 309. 

Srcnis, 524. 

Sreshthi, 275. 

Sri Abluiyadova Suri, 432. 

.•Sri Bkdshj/tt, 439. 

Srihrahmu, 317. 

Srichandra, 345, 348, 349, 434. 
Srl-Dasavala-garbha, 41 (i. 

SrklaUn Upadhyiiyn, 335, 336. 

Sridevi, 300. 

Sridhaiiya, 321. 

Prldhara (Governor of Somnniilhn), 70. 
Si-tdliaia (Mathematician), 328, 329, 334, 
Srtdharu (Minister), 195. 

Si'iilliara (of Tarrlavadi), 180, 
Stldharadasa, 40, 305, 

Srihnrsha, 54, 298, 299, 323, 336. 
Snha(ta, 44. 

Srihira, 298. 

Sri Jaya.sakti, 754. 

Srikakulatn, 212, 267, 268. 
SrI-Kalaehakra, 412, 

Srikalasa, 434. 

Srikandapuram, 521. 
tirihantha-charita, 299, 318, 323. 
Srlkura, 270, 287. 

Sri Kosari-varman, 753. 

Srlkumara, 329. 

SrTmfila—See Bhinmnl. 

Siam lira, 423. 

^rlnagara, 98, 99, 101. 
Sri-Namadeva-Charitra, 387, 94(n). 
iSrl Nandana-varma-deva, 744. 
Srlnandi, 434. 

£ri Nafaraja, 444. 

#rindra-Jaya-varman, 741. 
Srlndra-vannan 741. 

Sringara, 299, 304, 322. 

Srihgaraprakdsa, 298, 322, 324, 338. 
Srihfiaravairagyatarahgini, 305. 
Srlnivasanalur, 669. 

Sri Pal a, 229. 

Sripala Traividyadova, 429. 

Sriparvala (-saiiam), 105. 
Sriperumbudur, 337. 

Srlpurambiyam, 256. 

Sri Rarndasi Samsodhana, 386, 72(n). 
Srlrariftam, 231, 247, 258, 404, 436, 5l(i, 
669. 

Snsaila(m), 373, 445. 

Sristambha Tirtha, 433. 

Sri Salana, 656. 

Sri Suradbipn, 754. 

SrTvaishnavas, 436. 

SrTvallabha, 262, 263, 265. 

Srlvardhana, 186. 

Snvatsa, 336. 

Srlvijaya, 239, 731. 
Srl-Viiaya-Maliadevl, 753. 
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Srl-Vishaya, 731. 

Siiyiidevl, 40. 
fc'rotriya Brahmanas, 470. 

Svulakirli, 428. 

Srutapralmsiloh, 439. 

Srutiman Nakkan Chandiron, 165. 
Stack, 880. 

Stambha—See Cambay. 

Slar-shapcd plan, 002, 624- 
Stem, M. A., 385, 3S(n). 
Slhala-puranas, 379. 

Sthirapala, 422. 

Slone-cutting, 519. 

Stonc-polishiug, 519. 

Story Literature, 313-316. 

Stotmratna, 437. 

Stotras, 304, 846. 

Slridhana, 290, 294, 481. 

Strzygowski, 677. 

Studies in hido-Muslim History, 23, 
5(n). 

Studies in Medieval Indian History, 507, 
I73(n). 

Studies in the Puranic Records on 
Hindu Rites and Customs, 385, 
42(n). 

Shi pi, 533, 610, 694. 

SliipiM, 533, 610, 611, 612, 014, 618, 619, 
620. 

Subahti, 185, 196. 

Subandhu, 312. 

Subara (Suparcm or Supara), 518, 521. 
Subliadra, 302, 310, 435. 

S'ahhadra-Dha nanjaya, 310. 
Subhakaragupta, 416. 
SubhiishUaratnasa.ndoha, 305, 349. 
Sv,hb<iahitd,vali, 305, 306. 

Subhata, 312. 

Subhatavarma(n), (Faramiira), 70, 79, 
188, 435. 

Subhuti (-chandra), 319. 

Subinpha, 45. 

Subodhidwihk&ra, 343. 

Su-chau, 522. 

Suchivarman (Guliila), 89. 

Sudarsana (author), 439. 
Svdarsuna-cliarita, 348. 

Suddha-Saivas, 447. 

Suddhi, 332. 

Sudhakalasa, 435. 

Sudhava, 82, 83. 

Sudra, 475, 476, 509. 

Sudraka, 27, 28. 

Sufi, 468. 

Sufi saints 467. 

Sugala, 262, 263. 

Sugar, 517. 

Sugatas, 412. 

Suhadeva, 102. 

Sulwla, 53, 101. 

Suhasiyarayantmihi, 349. 

Suhrawardis, 468. 

Sukadhdnya, 516. 

Sukapha, 44. 

Guleasaptati, 315^ 

Sukhdnghpha, 45. 

Sukhapala, 8, 


Sukhodaya, 760, 761. 

Sukla Yajurveda, 334, 336. 

Sukotai, 760. 

Sukracharya, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273. 
Sukra kl Rajaniti, 285, 3(n). 
Sukranitisdi a, 269, 270, 271, 284, 285, 328. 
Sukri,talartiha.1 lolim, 309. 
Sukritasamkirtana, 309. 

Suktimulctdvali, 192, 306. 
Siikti-SttdhanMno, 372. 

Sv kumala-chariu, 348. 

Sukumara, 348. 

Sulapani, 331. 

Sulhana, 69, 82. 

Salka, 294. 

Sultana Raziah, 160, 23(n). 

Sultanis, 467. 

Sultankot, 120. 

Sulungal, 172. 

Sumanahsri ,420. 

Sumanusantaka, 768. 

Sumanyahivilasini, 342. 
Snmntivdtha-charita , 345, 346. 

Sumatra, 236, 239, 250, 521, 522, 526, 650, 
732. 

Sumitra, 309, 324. 

Sumra, 117. 

Surhvara (Chief), 77, 

Sun, 271, 272. 

Sunak, 580, 592, 593. 

Sunam, 153. 

Sunarpal, 218. 

Sunda (W. Java), 751. 

Sundara, 685, 

Sundarabhatta, 441. 

Sundara Cho|a, 234, 236. 

Sundara Pandya, 231. 

Sundarar, 366, 450, 672. 

Sundari, 261. 

Snndarisniaka, 303, 

Sundavntti, 164, 178. 180, 181, 187, 191, 
192, 194, 215, 281. 

Sunderbtms, 609. 

Sundha Hill, 80. 

Sunnam, 507. 

Sun temple, 209, 540, 543, 551, 586, 635. 
(tuny a Purina (of Bengal), 380. 

(tunyiita, 405, 406, 407, 408, 411, 412. 
Supasanaha-charlya, 345. 

Suprabha, 768. 

Siiprabhaeharya, 349. 
Suprabhata-prabhata-stotra, 418. 
Suprabhedagaana, 694, l(n). 

Surabaya, 749, 

Surachanda (Surachand), 88. 
Suracharya, 434. 

Suraditya, 67. 

Surapala (of Kanauj), 50. 

Surapala (of KuiavatT), 29. 

Surapala II, 28, 36, 

£uxas, 36. 

Surasundan-rhariya, 344. 

Surat, 162, 192. 

Suratlia, 300. 

Surathotsava, 300. 

Suraltrana (Chahamana). 85. 

SureSvara (Surapala), 328. 
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Suris, 302. 

Sui'buU—Sec S.u asvati. 

Surya, 373, 377, 0 13, 033. 

Suiya Jaya-vai ma-tlrva, 738. 
Suryagupta, 420 
Suryamali, 97, 98, 314, 483. 

Suryapala, 56. 

Suiyasena, J02. 

Sfiiyavamia Rama Mahad ha rmai a ja- 
dhiraja, 761. 

Surya-vaima-dcvn, 738, 739. 
Suryavarnian 1, 730, 7G2, 765. 
Suryaviu-man II, 737, 738, 745. 

Susvuta, 328. 

Sussala (Lohara), 99, 300. 

Sutcuplia, 44, 45. 

Sutlej, 31, 13, 83, 132, 143. 

Sutra, 320, 322, 323, 324, 326. 

Sutra (Mdo-I-Igrcl), 418. 

Sutrndhara, 310. 

Sutrapnda, 586, 588. 

Suttaniddesa, 343. 

Suvarnadeva, 29, 32. 

Suvarnadvipa, 255, 3(n), 507, 14!)(n). 
Suvamadvipa, 522, 764. 

SuvarnaRivi, 87. 

Suvaniagrama, 37. 

Suvarnakesarl, 212. 

Suvarnapura —See Sonpur. 
Suvrlttatilaha, 325. 

Svdbhdvikas, 427. 

Svaim, 6C4. 

Svapnachirrtamam, 330. 

Svaiva, 288, 289. 

Svayambhti, 326, 303. 

Svayambhuva Aqnma, 445. 
SvayambMchrhhaiidas, 397. 

Suat/amuara (self-ehoico), 480. 
£vetambara/s, 301, 311, 315. 

Svotambara Pat la valla, 432, 
Svetdsvatara, 457. 

Swat, 18. 

Syamala, 321. 

Sylliet, 383, 650. 

See also Snhnfta. 

Syntax, 342. 

Syntong, 381. 

Syrian Christians, 49G. 

T 

Tabanendra-varma-devn, 753. 
Tabciqat-l-Alcbari , 115, 2(n). 
Tabaqat~i-Nasi>i, 39, 84, 115, 2(n), 503. 
Tabarhmd(ah)'— Sac. Sirhind, 

Tabaristan, 1, 

Taddewadi, 161. 

Taijlgaipadi(vadi), 234, 235. 

Tagara, 184. 

Tsgarate, 180. 

Tagarila-gachchha, 432, 

Tahanapala, 55. 

Tahangarh, 55, 56, 320, 134, 148. 
Tahir/ids, 1. 

Taikas, 42. 

Taila I (Chalukya), 161. 

Taila(pa) II, 161-164, 223, 515. 


Taila(|>a) III (NmmudO, 178-170, 180, 
182, 107, 199 
Tail,i (Karl:nub,)), 178. 

T,uinp(p)a(yyn), 161. 

T.ulaknmpn, 29 
Tai lapavamsTs, 223. 

TaMuhju Sain lulu, 506, 64 (n). 

Ta | ikas, 102 
'l’a|-ud-dln, 504. 

Tai-ud-dln Yildir, 125, 130, 131, 132, 
150 

'L'dj-ul-Mu'dsir, 56, 115, l(n), 503, 504. 
Takas, 304. 

Takash, 124. 

Talchelgnamba, 383. 

Tnkht-i-Bahi, 576. 

Tnkka, 381). 

Takka~Yaowppivra.nl, 364. 

Takkola (Talnitlnkkolam), 239. 
Tnklcolam, 251, 256. 

Tnlahara-bliumi, 65. 

Talaliari, 65. 

Tulailtakkolani, 731. 

Tala-jiifujha, 543. 

Talalcad, 227, 228, 230, 244 
Talcs, DiclacTir, 315. 

Tales, Romantic, 314-315. 

Tamar Khan, 141. 

Tfanasa, 273. 

Tamil, 301. 

Tamil Nad, 372. 

Tamil Poetry, 361. 

Tamil/s (country) 226, 232, 234, 236, 238, 
244, 248, 262, 264, 266, 267. 

Tamil Puraiias, 404. 

Tamil Veda, 438. 

Tamil Vya&a, 365, 

Tamralihga, 267. 

Tamraparnl, 259, 520. 

Tang, 759’. 

Tangyur, 419. 

Tanjore, 66, 165, 198, 231, 234, 236, 240, 

243 , 245, 247 , 240, 256, 318, 376, 516, 

618, 619, 621, 622, 672, 676, 684 , 685, 

686 . 

Tanjuhgpura (S. W. Borneo), 754. 
Tai>lra(.s), 304, 404, 405, 649, 653. 
Tanlmkliyaylka, 316. 

Tanimluka, 384. 

Tanlmpiilus, 270. 

Tantm-samuchchaya, 691, 1, 6, 13(n). 
Tantrayana (of Buddhism), 751. 
Tantrik, 400, 401, 403, 404, 436. 

Tanlrik Buddhism, 404, 406, 407, 412, 
413. 

Tantrik cult, 737. 

Tantrism, 404, 405, 407. 

Taoist®, 764, 

Tapa-gachchha, 433, 

Tapas, 271, 

Typasi, 748. 

Tapatl, 310. 

Tapaii-Saihvamna,, 310. 

Tapi, 352. 

Ta Prohm Inscription, 739. 

Tapti, 190. 

Tara, 657. 
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Tara Chain!, 472, 143(n). 

Taraga, Gti2. 

Tarain, 105, 110, 111, 112, 115, 118, 128, 
132. 

Taraniithn, 415. 

Tardavudi 1000, 101, 177, 179, 180, 181, 
185, 186, 192. 

Tarlunclah—See Sirliind. 

Tarikadu, 179. 

Ta’rihh- c-Wassiif, 160, 30(n). 
Ta’rikh-i-Alfi, 115, 2(n), 160, 44(n). 
Ta’rlkh-i-Jahan Kusha, 159, 10 (n). 
Ta’rilch-i-Mubarak Shaht, 42. 

Taringa, 597. 

Tarkabhdshd, 336. 

Tarkasamgraha, 336. 

Tnririka Chnkravarti, 370. 
Tdrklkarakshd, 336. 

Tmmetar, 589, 590. 

Tartar y, 132. 

TSlur Khan, 142, 154. 

Tathagatas, 411. 

Tatkratu-nydya, 457. 

Tatpurusha, 445. 

Tattvachintdmani, 336. 

Tattvapralcasa, 443. 

Taltvasiim, 439. 

Tautatltaniatatilaha, 331. 

Taylor, M., 627. 

Tiiyuimnavar, 451. 

Toiahpiila (Minister), 79, 312, 394, 433, 
' 581, 661. 

Tcjakanlha, 101. 

Tejasimha (Chiihamana), 89. 

Tejasiriiha (Guhila), 90. 

Tel, 219. 

Telakatahagatha, 341. 

Telaiiga (Telunga, Tillahga), 53, 193, 
198, 199, 200, 202, 220, 223 319, 337. 
Teli-ka-mandir, 555. 

Telkupi, 606. 

Telihgana, 53, 177, 179, 192, 196, 199, 203, 
223." 

Tell aril] 248, 256. 

Telugu-Choda(s), 74, 200, 205, 214, 210, 
217, 218, 219-221, 222, 246, 247, 248, 
257. 

Telugu language, 372. 

Telugu Literature (ol P. T. Raju), 388, 
114, 119(n). 

Temara, 218. 

Temples at Amarkantak and Sohag- 
pur, 565. 

Temple of Bodha-Gaya, 757. 

Temple of Jagarmatha (at Puri), 550, 
552. 

Temple at Kasara, 593. 

Temple of Kesavanarayana, 502, 564. 
Temple of Lakshmana (brick), 532. 
Temple of Lakshmana (at Sir pur), 557. 
Temple of Maehchhcndranatha, 562. 
Temple of Neminatha, 579, 580, 581. 
Temple of Sarasvati, 628. 

Temple of Subrahmanya, 620. 

Temple of Vlratesvara Siva, 563, 
Tenasserim, 756. 

Tens, 373. 


Teukalai, 438. 

Tessitori, L, P„ 389 , 396, 4(n). 
Tevaram, 3G1, 365, 368. 

Thai(s), 735,741, 742, 755, 758, 760. 

Tai script, 761. 

Thaltuns, 45, 46, 92. 

Than, 585, 589. 

Thank (Tana), 162, 192, 517, 521, 602. 
Thaneswar, 10, 11, 23, 67, 94, 110. 
Thangir, 134. 

Thanton, 756. 

Theory of gunas, 464. 

Thera, 342, 343. 

Theravada, 756. 

Thirapadra-gachchha, 432. 

Thirty-six Thousand, 440. 

Thoibi, 383. 

Thomas, 159, 12(n), 160, 18(n). 
Thiipavamsa, 340. 

Tibet, 43, 44, 45, 53, 102, 123, 319, 359, 
416, 649, 665, 666, 667, 676, 755. 
Tibetan Buddhist literature, 416. 
Tiheto-Burman, 377. 

Tibetan Chronicles, 27, 45, 146. 

Tikas, 342. 

Tikkanna, 374. 

Tilak, 92, 93. 

Tilaka, 323. 

Tilaka-kalasa, 420. 

Tilopa (Tilopada), 417. 

Tilottama, 768. 

Timgyadeva, 30, 32, 43. 

Timmarasa, 195. 

Tin, 522. 

Tindnli, 574. 

Tinnevelly, 256, 259. 

Tippera, 24, 41, 42, 154, 417, 650, 756. 
Tipra (Mining), 380. 

TipraS, 382, 

Tirabhukti —See Mithila. 

Tirhut —See Mithila. 

Tirlha, 332. 

Tirthahalli, 163, 430. 

TIrthakaras, 345, 346, 348. 
Timkkalirrup-padiydr, 450. 

Tirumalai, 236, 238," 684, 686. 
Tirumalaipuram, 676, 679. 
Tirumarutlikunram, 679. 

Tirumukleidal, 242. 

Tirumular, 365. 

Tirumurais, 365. 

' Tiruvachaharri, 361, 365, 368. 
Tiruvalahgadu, 236, 265. 

Tiruvallar, 436. 

Tiruvalluvar, 364. 

Tiruvandiyar, 450. 

Tiruvannamalai, 232, 247, 670. 
Tiruvarutpayan, 450. 

Tiruvendipuram, 247. 

Tiruvoimoli, 440. 

Tiruvorriyur, 247. i 

Toda, 378. 

TomaTas, 4, 52, 82, 94. 

Tondainad, 232, 

Tofidamandalara, 252, 259. 

Tonkin, 736, 744. 

Tons, 146. 
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Tooth Relic, 259, 263, 340. 

Tor(a)gal(c), Jfi2, 107, 178. 

'Torana, 540, 579. 

Tosall— H iec Orissa. 

Tfiftaiuirti/a in, 252. 

Tiailokyamaharlcvl, 615. 
Trailokyaraia-niauli-bhushana- varma- 
dcva, 734. 

TraiJokyavarman(-malla), 55, 59, GO, 6t, 
183. 

Trailokycivara, 615. 

Transoxiana, 1, 2, 19, 503. 

Travancoro, 25G, 257, 308. 

Tuwels of Marco Polo, 280, 106(n). 
Trefoil arches, 584. 

Tribhuvana, 50. 

Tribhuvanadilya-dharmuraja, 757. 
Tribhuvanam, 2,47, G22. 
Trihhuvunamalla, 183, 180. 
Tribhuvnnesvara, 548, 622. 

Tribhuvani, 241. 

Trichinopoly, 203, 220, 232, 233, 238, 242, 
244, 248, 257, 618. 

Trigarta, 08, 523. 

Trikafinga, 210, 224, 

Trikdndasesha, 317. 

‘Trilinga’, 373. 

Trilochanaclasa, 320. 

Trilochanapala (Chaulukya), 74, 76, 80, 
81, 90, 171. 

Trilochanapala (Shahi), 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 
67, 97. 

Trilokapala, 56. 

Trilokasundari, 261, 263, 267. 
Trinetresvara, 589. 

Tiruparuttikunram, 684. 

Tripathi, R. S„ 285, 37{n). 

Tripitalca, 419, 

Triple-shrined temple, 597. 

Tripura, 299. 

Tripuradaha, 311. 

Tripuranlaka, 684, 685. 

Tripurl, 27, 48, 58, 61-64, 65, 67, 104, 161, 
164, 204, 213, 274, 423. 

Trisahkupati 51. 

Triralha, 537, 538, 558. 

Trisati, 328. 

Trishashti-salalcapiirusha-charita, 301, 
315. ' 

Trivandrum, 234. 

Triveru, 38, 39, 52, 54, 61, 62, 63, 64, 388. 
Trivikrama, 347 , 350. 

Trivikramasena, 314, 315. 

Tucci, 667, 668. 

Tukharistan, 2, 3. 

Tughan IChan, 141, 144, 160. 

Tughluqs, 233, 

Tughril, 154. 

Tughril Beg, 116. 

Tughril Hajib, 94. 

Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, 208. 

Tukarfima, 355. 

Tulsidas, 675. 

Tulu, 378. 

Tuluvas, 669, 670. 

Tuman —See Tuthmana. 

Tumapel, 751. 


Tumkur, 167, 175, 177, 183. 

Tuinmfuiri, 32, 61, 64, 201, 207, 213. 
Tuhga (Minister), 12, 97. 

Tuhga (River), 169, 170, 189, 193. 
Tuhgabhaihii, 165, 169, 170, 171, 174, 180, 
187, 230, 235, 238, 241, 244, 352. 
Tun-liuang 693. 

Turagapali, 197. 

Turkey, 260. 

Turkislun, 2, 10, 13, 18, 116, 158. 
Turkomans, 92. 

Turks, 1, 2, 3, 8, 18, 39, 96, 97, 116-129, 
130, 137, 140, 145, 146, 149, 150, 151, 
152, 156, 159, 160, 382, 497, 677. 
Tuni.shkaiUmda 51. 

Turushka(s), 44, 64, 82, 86, 90, 102, 112, 
147, 177, 180, 181, 191, 522. 

Tus 124. 

Tul tan, 169. 

Twelve 1 Thousand, 440. 

Twenty-four Parg.mas, 37. 

Twenty-four Thousand, 440. 

25 00 years of Buddhism, 471, 09(n). 
Tyagasimha, 42. 

Tvagnvalli, 244. 

U 

Uch, 7, 106, 117, 132, 133, 142, 143, 144, 
468. 

Uchchhala, 29, 99, 100. 

Udabhanda, 3, 6, 8, 10. 

Udagai, 234. 

Udnharana, 322, 323. 

Udaipur, 76, 83, 89, 90. 

Udaiyarpalayam, 238. 

Udal, L07. 

Uilan-lnUfam, 281, 282. 

TJddsina, 253. 

Udayn-Sce Chododuya. 

Udayndilya (IToysala j, 175, 228, 229. 
Udayaditya (Paramnra), 68, 69, 75, 82, 

89, 173, 198, 443, 603, 658. 

1 Idayaditya-varnum, 736. 

Udayagiri, 650, 051. 

Udayakarna Nili&ankasirhha, 43. 
Udayamartanda, 257. 

Udayana (Minister), 76, 77, 434, 754. 
Udayana (Writer), 336. 

Udayanadeva, 102. 

TJdayaprabha Suri, 302, 309. 

Udayapura, 210, 443, 575, 602, 658. 
TTdayaraja (Officer), 106, 111, 115. 
Udayaraja (Paramaru), 74. 

Udayasimha (Chahamana), 80, 87, 88, 

90. 

Udayasundwrikathii, 313. 

Udayaesvara temple, 658. 
tldbhata, 323. 

Uddapdapura, 27, 415, 425, 511. 

Uddare (Udri), 188, 189. 

Uddhanadvara, 263, 
llddhavagita, 354. 

Udd.yotakesari Mahabhavagupta XV, 205, 
209, 211, 212, 213, 214, 218, 546. 
TTdepur, 68. 
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tldipi, .737 
Uclia— Spc Orissa. 

Udupu Pfitnhi (Harvest songs), 373. 
Udyana, 413. 

Udyoga Pimm, 375 
Udyoiana, 389. 

Ugra, -157. 

Ugrascna, 753 

Ujjain (Ujjayinx), 51, 66, 68, 71, 77, 82, 
95, 172, 340, 656, 658. 

V)jvala, 335. 

‘Ukba Ghuzalc, 3. 

(Jklai, 142. 

man, 364 . 

UIbvI, 446. 

UlldsMaina-thaya, 846. 

Ulugh Khan, 81, 85, 86, 90, 203. 

Ulna, 448. 

Un i a - Ma lies vara, 575, 643. 

‘Umfin, 520. 

Umapali, 365. 

UmapalitJhai'a, 37, 309.^ 
Umiiputi-sivacliarya, 365. 

Undavalli, 611. 

Uhgocla, 324. 

University of Nfilanda, 5 L0. 

Unkallu (Unlcal), 165. 
Unmai-n&rivilakkam, 450. 
Urimai-vilakkam, 451, 
Upadesapada-vrittt, 432. 

IJpadesasatnka, 304. 

IJpadhydya, 482. 

Upddhydyl, 482. 

Upalada (UpalavEuJa), 223. 

Upamn, 322. 

Upanishads, 337, 353. 

Vpapdtakas, 509. 

TJpa-purfmas, 379. 

Upara-jangha, 543. 

Uyamhacliara, 435. 

Upatissa, 340. 

Uydya, 400, 407, 408, 409, 4L0. 

Upondra (Paramata), 73. 

Ur, 252. 

Uraiyur (Orayuru), 220, 231, 256. 
Urasa, 98. 

'UrH, 507, 185(n). 

Urjayanta, 434, 

Ur-odeya, 280, 281. 

Osh, '467. 

‘Usman (Caliph), 2. 

’Utbi, 3, 13, 16, 23. 

Ulkala, 30, 31, 61, 65, 205, 206, 209, 210, 

oil oip 213 

Utkarsha (Lohara), 98, 99. 
tJton, 761. 

Utpala, 307. 

Utpala—See Munja. 

Utprekshavallabha, 303. 

TJtiama, 333. 

Uttaraa Chola, 162, 164, 165, 234, 
Uttamarfiia, 98. 

Vitara-Kdiida, 362, 377, 

Utlarakulo, 42, 

Uttar Pradesh, 13, 51, 62, 66, 83, 147. 
Uttamdhyayma, 434, 

Uttaramcrar, 252, 253, 254. 


Uttaranaishadhiya ., 384. 
Utiarnpiird.ua, 301. 
Utthunalca —See Arlhuna. 
Uvat.i (Poet), 67. 
Uyyakondar, 436. 
Uyyavanda-deva, 450. 
Uzbek Pai, 133. 


V 

Vachana sdstra, 368. 

Vachehhaharana, 354. 

Vachissnra, 340. 

Vdchya, 321. 

Yadakalai, 438. 

Vadakkutiruvxdi (Pillai), 440, 
Vadamalllsvara, 614. 

Vadarinatlia, 606. 

Vaddiga, 197. 

Vadehathera, 341. 

Vadiraja, 434, 435. 

Vddi-Vetala, 432. 

Vadnagar, 596. 

Vagada,_ 73, 76, 90. 

Viiciamisasana, 375. 

Vagbhala (Acharya), 245, 301, 321, 324, 
328, 335. 

Vagbhata (Chahamana), 84, 85, 147, 434. 
Viigbhatalamkara, 324, 384. 
Yagbhatameru —See Banner. 
Vagharakofta, 220, 222. 

Vaghelas, 71, 73, 79, 85, 88, 89, 90, 146, 
160, 190, 192, 193, 194, 195, 309, 496, 
687. 

Vagisvara Janardana, 109. 
Vagisvararakshita, 422. 

Yaha#, 178. 

Vaidarbhi, 322, 

Vaidika Brahmanas, 35, 

Vaidumbas, 205. 

Vaidyadeva, 32, 43, 206. 

Vaidyanatha Mahadeva, 558. 
Vaijalladeva (Minister), 77, 87, 
Vaijayanil, 317, 338, 475, 476, 522. 
Vailchanasa-sastt a, 512. 

Vaikuntha Pei’umal, 614. 

Vairagara (Vayiragarani), 65, 216, 217, 
Vairagya, 304. 

Vairagyasam, 349, 

Vairala (Guliila), 89. 

Vairisirhlia (Guliila), 89. 

Yairochana, 411. 

Yairochanavajra, 423. 

Vaisali, 422. 

Vaiseshilca, 336, 464, 

Vaishnava, 361, 403, 404, 646, 

Yaishnava padas, 359. 

Vaishpavism, 209, 221, 229, 236, 238, 240, 
242, 245, 304, 317, 337, 356, 361, 402, 
435. 

Vaishiidvism, Saivism and Minor Keli~ 
gious Seats , 472, 140(n). 

Vaisyas, 509. 

Vaital rleui, 486, 554, 555, 578, 654. 
Yajjada II, 171. 

Yajra, 217, 411. 
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Vrij rachari/ax, 420. 

Vajruiliimnn, 5(5. 

Vajradlinr.i, 411. 

VajrahasLa (Amantavdi'nian) V, 03, 172, 
' 205. 

Vnjrasana, 27, 417. 

Vajvasaltva, 411, 412. 

Vajrn-snlt.viU.mika, 411. 

Vajrasena, 393, 394. 

Vajrnvarman, 33, 34, G2. 

Vajrayana, 358, 411, 690. 

Vakatalcas, 54. 

Vakpati-Muiija oi' Malavn, 72, 73. 
Vakpatiraja II, 81, 89. 

Vakra-gachcliha, 432. 

Vakroktijvuttd, 321, 323. 

Vatefla, 348. 

Valadeva, 169. 

Valan&dus, 251. 

VaiafiRai (right hand), 477. 
Valaippancluru, 731. 

Valasribhadra, 420. 

Valipatana, 168. 

Vallabhn, 337. 

Vallabhadnsa, 315. 

Vallabhadovo, 43, 44. 

Vallnbhndeva (author), 305, 306. 
Valkibharaja (Chnulukya), 67, 74. 
Vallnbharaja (feudatory), 32. 
Vallalasena, 36, 37, 33, 40, 298, 330, 334, 
338, 443, 510. 

Vallapura, 98, 101. 

Valluri-pat(ana, 202. 

Valmlki, 362, 363, 767. 

VulmUkisutran, 347. 

Vamadeva, 45, 46. 

Vama'na (Poet), 323, 335. 

Vfimana, 106, 5(J7. 

Vamanasthall, 80. 

Vamaudapati—See Bamra (garh). 
Vamsatthapakiinim, 342. 

Vamsavali, 46, 48. 

Yanadevarasa, 194, 

V anainnlU-mltikil, 435. 

Vanapati, 205. 

Vanaratnn, 472. 

Vanaratna Medhathkara, 341, 343. 
Vfinavan Maliadcvl, 236. 

Vanayu, 523. 

VandaruJBhatta, 384, 2(n). 
Vanduvanjeri (Vandalur), 243, 
Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda, 305, 317, 
318, 31.9,' 

Vangala(s) (Vafiga/s), 25, 33-35, 37, 38, 
39, 41, 42, 43, 47, 53, 62, 172, 177, 
180, 186, 197, 238, 416, 518. 
Vangasena, 328. 

Vangath, 635. 

Vangina MaMkosha , 470, 39 (n). 
Vahglya S&hitya Parlshat Patrika, 160, 
27(n). 

Vmiktiva Ravuta, 191. 

Vanniya-Revan-—See Revarasa, 
Vaiisaraja, 746. 

Vantideva, 101. 

Vapullnka, 58. 

Varadacharya, 439. 


Varadaraja, 331, 336, 838, 

Vav.iHiina Paiidyu, 363. 

Vnruhn temple (al Kadvar), 586, 
V;iriil<;wi~>,ai>t/)iiiclii i/a, 353, 355. 

Varai uelii, 347, 35()'. 

Vaixlliamana, 319, 320, 330, 344, 434. 
Vanlbamann-llinikti, 38. 
Vanlbamnnadeva, 429. 

Vanllumanapura (Deccan), 199. 
Vardhnmanapura (Malavn), 70. 
Vanlliamnnapuri (Kathiawar) See 
Wadliwan. 

Varondra, 208, 335, 417. 

Varondri, 28, 29, 30, 33 , 34, 30, 37, 40, 
145. 

Vilripnms, 252. 

Variyappcrumakhal, 253. 

Vartnaiis— See. Y iklnvas. 

VanwdemvH, 317, 

Vanuuruma, 31. 

Varnftsrama, 353. 

Varuna, 271, 272, 377. 

VasantadovI, 423. 

Vasantasona, 487. 

Vasaulascna., 313. 

VuiKintuvilasa, 309. 

Vasanlgarli, 660. 

Vasanlika (temple), 226. 

Vnsuva, 311. 

Vasavadatta, 434. 

Vasoka, 60. 

Vasishtha, 477. 

Vastupala (Governor), 71, 79, 80, 190, 
309, 302, 309, 312, 433, 581. 

Vasu, N„ 160, 27(n). 

Vasudova (commoner), 300, 335, 525. 
Vasudova (king), 42. 

Vasudeva-Nayakn, 1,94. 

Vasudliura, 422. 

Vatakupa, 80. 

Vatapi, 529. 

Vatsa, 334, 335. 

Vatsaraja (Chaulukyn), 74, 171. 
Vstsaraja (Minister), 58, 310, 311. 
Vatsaraja (Pratihara), 577. 

Vutsyaynna, 330. 

Vatudasa, 40, 305. 

Vayajaladeva (Pratihara), 78. 

Vayu Purana, 330. 

Vedanta, 304, 322, 337, 353, 355, 512. 
Vedanladcfiika, 439. 

Vecldntadl-pa, 337. 

VeddiUasrira, 337. 

V edantapiiriiatasaiirahim, 441. 
Vedanta-sulras, 466. 

V edarthasamgraha, 387. 

Vedas, 332, 334, 352, 510, 511. 
Vedavyasa, 441. 

Vadi, 539. 

Vedikii, 540. 

Velaikkaras, 251, 262, 494. 

VolanantiCs), 174, 180, 1.81, 182, 199, 200, 
206, 207. 

Velapura, 526. See also Bolur. 

Vellala, 366. 

Vellur, 670, 

Vena(l, 243. 
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Vcnns, 476. 

Vcnba moire, 363. 

Vciigx (Vcxigui-nadu), 68, 168, 170, 171, 
174, 200, 204, 205, 207, 217, 234, 235, 
240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 251, 375, 
658. 

Venkatanatha, 430. 

Venkatavarada, 385. 

Voiinai, 450. 

Venugrama —See Bclgaum. 

Vrsura, 530, 531, 632. 

V e idlapanchaoimialika, 314. 

Vibhaga, 280. 

ViblifisliR, 347. 

Vibhava, 438, 

Vibhutiehandra, 416. 

Vichchaya, 167. 

Vickis, 305. 

Viehilravirn, 209, 214. 

Vidarbhn, .177. 

Viddaslha, 101. 

Vi<ldhai<ilablmiijil(5, 310. 

Vidoha-rajya, 759. 

Viditshaka, 312. 

Vidyubhiishann, S. C., 470, 32(n), 34. 
Vidyachukravarlin, 313. 

Vklyadhora (Clmndclla), 16, 17, 18, 57, 
58, 66. 

Vidyadhara, 325. 

Vidyrulharns, 344, 

Vidyamadhava, 301. 

Vidyananda Suri, 433. 

Vidyauulha, 203, 223, 310. 

Vidyapaii Gauda, 109. 

Vidyurnnya, 440. 

Vidyuipura, 80. 

Vienna. Oriental Journal, 160, 42(n), 
Vigraha, 50. 

Vigraliapala, 50. 

Vigrahapalu II, 24. 

Vigi-ahfipn/a III, 27, 28, (12. 

Vigraharaja I (Chiiliamana), 163. 
Vigrahariija III (Obahamana), 68, 82. 
Vigraharuja IV (Chahamana), 82, 83, 87, 
104, 106, 120, 298, 310. 

Vigraharaja (Lohara), 97, 98, 101, 
Vibara, 123. 

Viharupajaka, 334. 

Vila da (Chahamana), 88, 89. 

Vijaya (City), 738, 744, 746, 749, 752. 
Viiaya (of Gujarat), 77. 

Viiaya (of Nepal )—Sec Jayakama. 
Vijayabnhu I Srisahghabodbi, 177, 243, 
261, 262, 263 , 207. 

Viiayabahu II, 265. 

Viiayabahu IV, 267. 

Vijnyabahu VI (Vxra Alakesvara), 267. 
Vijnyaehnndra (Gahadavala), 49, 54, 64, 
83, 298, 502. 

Viiayachandra Suri, 433. 
Vijaya-Chnndrokevalin, 344. 

Vijayaditya, (Chalukya), 615. 
Vijayaditya (Kadamba), 175, 176, 181, 
182. 

Vijayaditya (Silahara), 179, 180, 184. 
Vijayaditya VII (Eastern Chalukya), 
64, 68, 168, 170, 171, 204, 205, 243. 


Vijaya-Gandagopala, 202, 203. 
Vi|ayakama<leva, 46. 

Vijayalaya Chollsvara temple, 684. 
Vijayalayas, 242, 617. 

Vijayamalla, 99. 

Vijayanagara, 233, 267, 356, 495, 611, 
622, 669, 670, 671. 

Vijaya Narasimha I, 230, 429. 
Vijayapala, 69. 

Vijayapala (Chandella), 58, 61. 
Vijayapala (Kaehclilxapagliala), 57: 
Vijayapala (Poet), 310. 

Vijayapala (Pratlhara), 56. 

Vijaya (-pala), (Yadu), 55. 

Vijaya Pandya, 180, 183. 

Vijaya 1 Parsvanatha, 230. 

Vi jayapura —See Nadiya. 

Vijayaraja (of Nidravall), 29. 
Vijayaraja (of Vagada), 73. 
Vijayarajapura —See Polonnaruva. 
Vijayasena, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 43, 47, 
53, 206, 207, 276 394. 

Vijayasimha (Chahamana) 87, 88. 
Vijayasiriiha (Guhilp), 89. 

Vijayasimha (Kalnchuri), 60, 64, 

Vijaya Simha Suri, 433. 

Vi jayaari—See Parijatamanjari, 
Vijayawada, 171, 241. 

Vijayosvarn, 98, 615. 

Vijiala (Paramara), 73, 402. 
Vijnanabhikshu, 463, 466. 

Vijnanesvara, 177, 269, 287, 290, 291, 292, 
' 293, 294, 295, 296, 331, 332, 333, 334, 
338, 474, 475, 509. 

Vijrasana (Bodh-Gaya), 764. 

Vikkayya, 182. 

Vikrama, 49, 434. 

Vikramabahu, 261, 262. 

Vikramabahu II (III), 262, 266. 

Vikrama Chola, 69, 174, 244, 245, 240, 
512. 

Vikramaditya (earlier), 280, 315. 
Vikramaditya II (Chfibikya), 615. 
Vikramaditya III (Chalukya), 161. 
Vikramaditya IV, (Chalukya), 161. 
Vikramaditya V, (Chalukya), 165, 166, 
167. 

Vilu’amaditya VI (Chalukya), 27, 38, 53, 
47, 63, 64, 68, 69, 76, 107, 168, 169, 
170, 171, 172, 173, 174-177, 198, 199, 
204, 206, 211, 215, 220, 221, 222, 223, 
227, 229, 242, 243, 244, 245, 307, 333, 
429, 511. 

Vikramaditya (Loliara), 101. 
Vikramaditya (Sinda), 188, 
Vihramahhadcua-chariia, 174, 177, 307, 
323, 505, 506. 

Vikramapala, 189. 

Vikrama Pandya, 246, 265. 
Vikramapura, 34, 35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 
177, 231, 263, 350. 

Vikramaraja, 29. 

VikramaSla monastery, 27, 415, 417, 511. 
Vikramasimha (Chahamana), 88. 
Vikramasimha (Guhila), 89. 
Vikramasimha (KachchhapagMta), 57. 
Vikramasimha (Paramara), 72, 73, 77. 
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Vilcramodaya, 315. 

Vikramorvasiya, 396, 6(n). 
Vikranlabahu, 262. 

Vikrantachamunakra, 266. 

Vileranta-Kauraua, 135. 
Vikrania-varinan IV, 743. 

Vilsisadevi, 36, 37. 

Vilinam, 234. 

Villavaraja, 168. 

Villesvnra, 585, 586, 

Vimala (Prigvata, Governor), 72, 74, 
580, 581. 

Vimalabuddhi, 343, 

Vimaladiiya, 203, 204 , 235, 242. 
Vimalasrlbhadra, 427. 

Vimala Vasahi, 580, 581, 582. 

Vim ana, 522, 572, 610, 611, 613, 614, 616, 
618, 619, 620, 621, 622, 623, 624, 670, 
685, 

Vimarsini, 324. 

Viafl-Venbd, 450. 

Vinayachandra, 395. 

Vinayadityn, 175, 227, 228, 233. 
Vinayaknpala, 56. 

Vinayapiiaka, 342. 

Vinayasamytiha, 342. 

Vinnyasrimitra, 417. 

Vindhyas, 530, 622. 

Vindhyavarma(n) (Paramara), 70, 78, 
182, 186, 435. 

Vindusarovara lank, 538, 554, 
Vipulasrimitra, 416. 

Virabahu, 261. 

Virabahu II, 266. 

VIra Ballala II, 430. 

VIrabhadresvara, 202. 

Viracbandra, 348. 

Virctcharita, 315. 

VIra-Choda, 174, 217, 244. 

Viradova, 262. 

VIradhavala, 71. 73, 79, 80, 88, 90, 190, 
191, 300, 312. 

VIraganin, 346. 

Vlraguna, 29, 36. 

Virahanka, 326, 393. 

Virahini, 350. 

Yiraja, 457. 

Ylrama (of Gujarat), 80, 81, 88. 
VIrama (of Jalor), 88. 

Ylrama (of Ranthambhor),85, 
Afira-Martanda —See Somesvara I 
(Chalukiya). 

Viramilrodaya, 296, 332. 

AUranarfiyana (Chahamana), 84, 85. 
Vlranavayahapura, 437. 

VR-a Pandya, 178, 245, 246, 264, 265. 
Vlrarajendra I (Chola), 50, G8, 169, 170, 
171, 172, 173, 204, 240, 241-242, 213, 
255, 282, 512, 732, 733. 

Virasaiva Literature, 367. 

Virasaivism., 444. 

Yiraiasanas, 526. 

Abrnsena, 35. 

AHrasiriiha (Chahamima), 82. 

Abrasirnha (Kachchhapaghata), 57. 
Ylrnsrl, 34, 62. 

Virata, 189, 311, 


Virata Varna, 374. 

V iralcsvara, 564. 

Vila-Vanailj li.s, 525. 

Vmivarnuui (Ceylon), 261. 

VJravarman (Ohandolla), 57, 58, 60. 
VJravarman II (Chandella), 60. 
VIrnvijaya, 384. 

VIra- Vilaarnaditya II, 188. 

VIro.svara, 48. 

Vinuldha-mdhi-vidhmuhsa, 112, 113, 

115, I(n). 

Abriipaksha temple, 598, 615, 616, 682. 
VIryarama (Chfihamfma), 66, 81, 86. 
Vlsadliavalndova (Clialiamana), 87. 
VisniyavaRi —Sea Vtjayawada. 
Visakhapatnam (VlAakbapaltana, Vizu- 
gnpaiam), 294, 205, 206, 207, 223. 224. 
VIsala (Paramara), 73. 

VIsaladeva (Cbahamana), 502. 

See also Vigraharaja IV. 

VIsaladeva (Vughela), 71, 80, 81, 90, 191, 
193, 300, 301. 

Vishayapati, 277. 

Vidiayas, 275, 276, 277, 284, 

Vishnu (Hoysala), 228. 

Vishnu (Minister). 66. 

Vishnu (pantheon), 272, 299, 337, 357, 
402, 512, 526, 006, 612, 655, 664, 672, 
676, 079, 750. 

Vishnu (smritih&ra) , 294. 

Vishnu of Belahan, 763. 
Vishnnchittiyani, 439. 

Vishmichittiyam, 439. 

Vishnudasa Nama, 387, 91 (n), 
Vishnuism, 312. 

Vishnu-loka, 457. 

Vishnusarman, 316. 

Vishnuvardhann, 175, 177, 178, 227, 228- 
230, 233, 244, 751. 

Vishnuvardhann-Vijayjidilya, 172, 173. 
Visishtadvaita, 368. 

Visishfiidvaita-vdcla . 403. 

Visva-Brahma temple, 599. 

Visvaditya, 28, 31. 

Visvnkarna, 445. 

Visvamalla (ABsala), 80. 

Visvamitra, 334, 

AUsvanathn temple, 561, 564, 565. 
Visvaprahasa,, 317, 318, 338. 

Visvalcama, 445, 

Visvarupasena, 40, 41, 102, 

Visvavada, 585. 

Visvnvarta, 299. 

Visveavara, 367. 

A'isvesvarn fSambhu. 202. 

Vijthala, 354, 355, 356, 357, 

Vitthalpant, 387, 76(n). 

VivCihala, 393, 395. 

Vivaka, 323, 325. 

Vivekasindhu, 352, 

VipidfiajiutunnistdA'a. 386, 67(ir). 
Vodamayuta —Sea Budaun. 

Vogel, 699, 232(n). 

Vrah Guhya, 737. 

Vrata. 332, 

Vraiakhanda, 196, 197, 223. 

Vratasdgdra, 334, 385, l(n), 
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Vriddhachalam, 249. 

Vriddha-Salika, 432. 

VrikrJiayu rvi'dn, 328. 

Vrinda, 328 
Vrindavmia, 403. 

Vrittn, 325. 

VnttajdUsamuchcliaya, 32G, 397, 14(n). 
Vrittarat nfihara, 326. 

Vfiili, 320, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326. 
Vuppadcva, 101. 

Vvttoclaya, 343. 

Vyaghrapalll, 79. 

Vyakarana, 343, 512. 

Vi /aktwivekn, 321, 323. 

Vyangya, 321. 

Vyai-.odasa —S o e Ksl i cm end ra. 
Vyavnharn, 331, 332, 334, 335. 

Vi/avail a rddliyaya, 296, 

Vyavailarn-kanda, 506. 
Vyavahdramiitrikd, 287, 295, 296, 333. 

V yavahdram ay ukha, 296. 
Vyaoahdranirnaya (Vnradariinva). 331 
335, 338, 385. 

Vtfavahdrataitvci, 296. 

Vvavahdralilaha, 331. 

Vi itmasihal, 253. 

Vynyoga, 309, 310, 311. 

Vyuha, 438, 442, 

VyiVutpati, 276, 

W 

Waddell, L. A., 470, B9(n), 472, 110(n). 
Waihind, 6. Sea also Udabhanda. 
Wairagarh—5«e Vairagnra. 

Wadhwan, 589. 

Walcy, A., 471, 99(n). 

Walishtan —Sea Sibi, 

Wancliwash, 248. 

Warangal, 172, 179,198,199, 200, 201, 202, 
203, 310, 516. 

Washermen, 476. 

Wassaf, 258, 259, 260, 286, 520, 523. 
MOi.yang Beber, 679. 

Western Apabhrariisa, 358, 360. 

Western Asia, 520. 

West Bengal, 605, 606, 607, 609. 
Western Chalukyas, 435, 510, 515, 529, 
668 . 

Western Ghats, 162, 227, 229, 517. 
Western India, 69, 302, 332, 

West Indian miniatures, 689. 
Wesl-Indian sculptures, 641. 

Western Magadhan, 358. 

Whitney, 306, 

William, the Duke of Normandy, 398. 
Wind, 271. 

Winternite, M., 384, 7(n), 386, 54(n). 
Women Poets, 305-306. 

Women's rights to property, 483. 

Wool, 517. 

Woollier Commemoration Volume, 285, 
37 (n). 

Working metals, 519, 

Wrestling, 491, 

Wright, 46, 159, 12(n), 160, 18 (n). 


Y 

Yadaviibhyudaya, 435. 

Yadavaprakasa, 317, 336, 337. 
Yadavapura, 229. 

Yadavas, 30, 33-35, 41, 43, 47, 70, 71 79 
80, 81, 87, 105, 162, 163, 167, 171, 172, 
176, 177, 183, 184, 200, 201, 202, 203 
223, 226, 231, 232, 306, 329, 335, 511, 
669, 670. 

— of Devagiri, 185-197. 

Administrative Organisation of, 
282-283. 

Yadus (variisis), 14, 55-56, 109, 134, 148. 
Yaduvilasa, 435. 

Yagesvara (Almora District), 555. 
Yahya, 142. 

Yajnavalkya (Yajnavalkya-smriti), 269, 
287, 292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 331, 333, 
475. 

Y djnayalkyadharmasdstranibandha, 295. 
Yajnesagupla, 49. 

Yajurveda, 511, 512. 

Yajvapalas, 57, 135, 146, 160. 
Yakshapala, 31. 

Yaina, 271, 272 , 377. 

Yaminis, 2, 83, 92-97, 102, 109. 

Yamuna, 13, 1.4, 15, 16, 58, 94, 119, 122, 
135, 146, 208, 349. 

Yamunachirya, 436. 

Yamunamuni, 437. 

Yantri desa, 75. 

Ya'qub ibn-Layth al-Saflar, 1. 
Ya(Pa)ramadiraja, 57. 

Yaqut, 517, 518, 520, 528, 

Yasnbkarna, 52, 58, 63, 64, 65, 68, 204, 
243, 274, 481. 

Yasahpala, 61, 62, 298, 312. 

Yasaschandra, 311. 

Yasaskara, 324. 

Yasobhadra, 417. 

Yasobhadrn Sfiri, 432. 

Yasoda, 436. 

Ynsodeva, 46. 

Yasodhara, 101. 

Yasodhara (Writer), 330. 
Yasodhara-charita, 301, 371. 

Yasodhavala (Paramara), 72, 77, 348. 
Yasoraia, 82. 

Yasoraja (Chola), 210, 214, 217, 219. 
Yasovarman (Chalukya)— See Dasa- 
varman. 

Yasovarman (Chandella), 59. 
Yasovarman (Guhila)— See Kirttivar- 
man. 

Yasovarman (Paramara), 59, 69, 70, 76. 
Yasovigraha, 51, 53. 

YdUdhas, 427. 

YauvanasrI, 27, 62. 

Yava, 750. 

Yavanas—See Muslims. 

Yavaneshta, 522. 

Yavishtlia. 383. 

Yayati Mahasivagupla I. 209. 224. 

Yayati Mahasivagupta III, 212. 
Yayatinagara (pura), 210, 211, 212. 
Yazdijurd-i-Shahryar, 2. 
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Yodatoro Taluk, 431. 
Yelavare, 183. 

Yelburga —Sac Eramburage. 
Yelgundal, 199, 201. 

Yemen, 468, 523. 

Yeolmal, 09. 

Ye-ies-hod, 417. 

Yoga, 353, 405, 407. 
Yogachara school, 427. 
Yoga-prthas, 525. 

Yogaraja (Guhila), 89. 
Yogaraja (Paramara), 72. 
Yogasdra, 349. 

Yogasastra, 80, 336. 
Yogiclmndru Muni, 349. 

Yogini-luntra, 379. 
Yoglsvara, 7(57. 

Yogloka, 287, 29(5. 
Yuddha-Malla, 374, 
Yueh-ehi.'s, 667, 677. 
Yuganaddha, 411. 
YuktlkalpaUiru, 328. 


Yule, H., 470, 47(n), 529, 9t(u). 
Yunnan, 759. 

Yusnl, 5. 

Yu vara ja, 57. 

Yu vara ia MaluTsenapnli, 743, 745. 
Yu/.bak, 141, 145, 208. 


Z 


Zubag, 784, 735. 

Zabul, l. 

Zfibulislan, 2. 

‘Zainlcng’ (Old Juintin), 381. 

Zanzibar, 522. 

Znri-Zarbakhsli, 469, 

Zayton (Chwan-C'liau or Chiucbow in 
I'll-Kion), 522. 
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MAP II 





















Bhuvanesvara, Satriighnesvara Temple Fig 2 Bhvvanesvcna Old Temple by Vmduscnovara 

'View from front 









Bhuvanesvara, Muktesvara Temple: Torana. Fig. 6. Bhuvanesvara. Muktesvara Temple: Bho. 









PLATE IV 



Fig 8 Bhuvanesvara, Biahmesvara Temple. General View 



















Fig 11 Bhuvanesvam, Lingaraja Temple General Vteu, Fig 12 Bhuva.nest.ara, Lingaraja. Temple Detad of Sikhara 





















PLATE IX 



Fig 19 y«ycM>fi ta, Navadwga Temple 


Fig ^0 Gwahoi, Tah-kfi-numdir 
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Fig 28 Kha'juraho, Vhvanatha Temple 










Fig. 29 Kbajuraho, Parscaiwiba Temple 









Fig 31. Khajuraho, Kandarya Mahadeo Temple Fig 32 Chandiehe Circular Temple 

Detail of Sikhara 









Fig. 34 Osm j Temple No. 1 
















Fig. 35. Os-ia, Temple No. 7 Fig. 36. Kumbharia. Neminatha Temple 





PLATE XVIII 
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Pig. 38 Dilwaia, Tejahpala’s Temple Interior 




















Fig. 39. D\lw<xra, Vimala's Temple: Cloister Fig. 40. Dilwdrd. Tejahpala's Temple: Side Chapel 















Fig. 41. Dilicara. Tejahpdla’s Temple: Ceiling 







PLATE XXI 


Fig. 43. Gop, Old Temple 


Wig. 44. Kalsar. Temple of Gap Type 
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Fig 45. Harshadmara TempJe of Gop Tups 
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PLATE XXIII 




Fig. -18. Wndhwan , Rauik Devi Temple 


Fig. 47. Paahthar, Sikhimi 'Temple 


Fig. 49. 

Ghumli, Silcham Temple 




Fig. 50. Sunak. Nilakantha Mahddevc Temple Fig. 51. 
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Fig. 58. Modfierci, Sun Temple: Calling of Mtmclnpn 












Fig. 59. Mahakut.e&mira, Saiiganiesvara Temple 
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Fig. 60. PaUadakal, Pdpanatha Temple 
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Fig. 62. Balsane, Temple No. 1 





PLATE XXXI 
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Fig, (53. Vdayapura, Nilakanthesvara Temple : Detail of ivall 



Fig. 64. Sinnar, Girndesvara Temple: General view 
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67 Udayapura Nilaka.nthesiara Temple Fig 68 Udayaputa Nilakanthesvara Tempi 

Detail of Sikhaia 




















PLATE XXXVI 



Pig. 75. KanchIpuram, Kailasan-atha Temple 







Fig 77 Ellora, Kaildsa Temple Elephants 





PLATE XXXVIII 



Fig 78 EUora Ka’lasa Tewple Geverai Vie t F,s 79 Elto-a Ka’lnsn T°r’p e 






PLATE XXXIX 



Fig. 81. Itiagi, MahUdeva Temple : General View 









PLATE XL 
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Fig 85 Dambal, Dodd a Basappa Temple 
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Fig 89 Ilalebid, Hoyialeivaui Temple 











PLATE XLIV 
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PLATE XLV 






PLATE XLVI 


Fig. 95. Kunjabenid 
PrirsvatiiUlui 


Fig. !)(>. North. Bcnyal, 
Kartikeya, 

(Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


. 07. {'tiiilotrliiintllm 

Dtuiciiiti Sira 
(Dto'rn Museum, 
Hunt Pakistan) 


Fig. 08. Chiiprd, Surya 
(Rajshahi Museum, 
East Pakistan) 


Fig. Of). Deopiim, Ganga 
(Rajshahi Museum, 
East Pakistan) 


Fig. 100. Jaynagar, Devi 
(British Museum, London) 
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PLATE XLVII 





PLATE XLVUT 
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Fig, 100. Nathan, Ruhmini 
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Ftg. 108. Uttar Pradesh, Twelve-armed ctoddess 


(British 


Museum, London) 











Fig 110 Uttar Pradesh, Head of a female figure Fig 111 Khajuuiko Lady wilting letter 

(Museum of Fine Arts, Boston USA) (Indian Museum Calcutta) 






PLATE LIII 



Fi<» 115 Khaiurdko Kandarva Mahadeo Fig. 116. Khajurdho, Ardhamrisvara Fig. 117. Dhara, Vidya l 

Temple: Jahgka sculpture (British Museum, Lorn 













Fig, 128. Maclhera. Sun 
Pillar Sculpture 
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Kg, 125. Ava'iUtpwa.j Avuntlundnu 
Temple: Sculpture 


Fig. 126. Nepal Padmii'imuA 
(Mnseuw of Fine Arts , 
Boston, U.S.A.) 




Fig 129 Smith India, Siva Nataraja 






Fig 130 So-'iV: I a cl Sx < c Fig 131 
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Fig. 134 Euom, Koilasa Temple Ceding painting 
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Fig. ;137. Vasudluira: Painting in Vredenburg MS, of Ashlmahaarika 
Prajv&paramUa 







PLATE LXI 


Pifr 138. Turn: Painting in a MS. of Aslitasahasrik 
PrnpUipura'mtii copied in year 4 of Ramapdla (Collec, 
Bharat Knld Bhavun, Hindu University, Bauaras) 


Fig. 139. MatuiSri Tara: Painting in a MS. of Ashtasahasrika 
Prajnapdramita copied in N.S. UI1/A..D. 4011 (Collection Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, No. A. 15) 








